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From II. W J. Wood, Esq , Sect/ io the Bengal Chamber of Com met ce } to 
Secy, to Govt, of India , FhiL Dept , — dated Zotlt Mag 1859. 

The expediency of introducing a gold cimency into India has been 
on several occasions undei the consideiation of the Chanibci of Com- 
merce, and their attention has been again directed to the question in 
a communication from the Calcutta Trade Association, as also by the 
native shroITs and merchants of Calcutta in a lcttei of which I beg to 
append a copy. 

The Committee of the Chamber, after having maturely consideied 
this important subject, have come to be of opinion that it is now desirable 
to introduce into this country gold as a subsidiaiy cunency to the 
extent of two hundred Rupees, adopting the English soveieign, at a 
fixed rate lelative to silver, as the cnculatmg medium 

I am dnected by the Committee to solicit the favor of your bung- 
ing this matter to the notice of the Governor Geneial in Council, m the 
hope that it will leeeive favorable consideration, and that a gold currency 
mil be adopted, to the extent above suggested, with as little delay as 
possible 

The Committee of the Chamber do not think it necessary to trouble 
you with the particular leasons on which theii opinion is grounded; but 
if any objections should occur to the Governor General m Council to the 
adoption of the change which is now pioposed, the Committee will be 
glad to know what these objections aie> m case it may be in then power 
to lemove them. 
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From Baboo Sooitct Bah Rot Bilan and 25 otters, F alive Shroffs and 
Merchants of Calcutta, to President of tie Chamber of Commerce , — . 
dated April 1859 

"We are given to understand that the Committee of the Chamber of 
Co mm e roe have it in view to address tho Supreme Government as to tho 
expediency of introducing a gold currency into this country 

The question is one of great and national importance and wo the 
undersigned bankers and others, engaged ertonsivoly in mercantile pur 
suits, take the liberty of expressing to the Committee through you what 
our opinion upon this point is 

We think that tho tune has arrived for Government to decide 
without delay in making gold a legal tender in this country Tho in 
convenience of relying npon silver alono as the medium of circulation is 
already felt and this inconvenience will increase as tho country increases 
in wealth and population and ns roads, canal* and railways open up 
the communications and the traffic with the interior 

It is wol( known to every ono that there is no paper currency in 
Bengal beyond tho immediate neighbourhood of Calcutta, nor in tho 
North M cstern Provinces and that in all tho daily transactions great 
and small, whtoh talo place the payments havo to ho mado in silver 
gold mohnrs coined at the Calcutta Mint being no longer receivable 
m payment of revenue which thoy used to be before the Australian 
gold discoveries 

Tho natives of India prefer gold to silver on account of its port 
ahihty and of thoir being therefore ablo to hoard it in times of danger, 
so much more securely than a bulky articlo hko silver In Juty and 
Augnst 18o7 uhen it was uncertain what turn tho rebellion might take 
some of the natives in Calcutta drew their balances from tho Banks 
sold or pledged their Government Securities, and with tho monoy pur 
chared gold, which thoy hoarded until nflcr tho fall of Delhi, when con 
fideneo m tho rc-cstablwhment of the British Rule in tho disturbed 
districts prevailed and when tho parties who had so hoarded thur gold 
re-#old it nt a lower pneo than they bad paid for it 

Since the commencement of the mutiny, Government lias not i mod 
draft* in favor of Officers on its Upreonnlry Treasuries and in c< n***. 
ijnence there Officers were necc* ttated, in order to pa> their nay to 
cam with them from 500 to oOO rujuvs weighing to 12J Uh nhirh 
was included m the regulation weight of a 100 fix of ljggag*. albuid 
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by Government to Offieeis proceeding by land carnage to join their 
Regiments, while if the money had been canied m gold, the weight 
would not be moie than 1 to 2 ibs. 

The continuous diam from Euiope to the East for some years past 
has attracted much attention, and the flow this year is likely to be on a 
very laige scale. In the mercantile intelligence received by the last 
mail, we observe that for the steamer of the 20th March, £300,000 of 
silver is to be shipped on account of the Indian Government, which is 
probably the first instalment of the loan for tlnee millions which Loid 
Canning mentioned he had applied for to Loid Stanley The puce paid 
for this silver is 5$. 2d., and theie seems to be difficulty m obtammg 
from the Continent the full amount of silver lequired The effect fre- 
quently is, to meet this demand for the East, a derangement of the ex- 
changes and of the money maikets of Euiope, all of which would be 
avoided had we a gold currency m India, and there are many other 
advantages which would result from it, but to which it is unnecessary 
to call the special attention of gentlemen of the expenenee of the mem- 
beis of the Committee of the Chamber of Commeice. ' 

Hoping that the application of the Committee to the Government 
on the above impoitant question will be successful. 


From H W J Wood, Esq, , Secy to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, to 
Secy to Govt of India, F ml Dept, — dated 31^ May 1859. 

The second paragiaph of my letter of the 25th instant concludes 
with the words u adopting the Engbsh soveieign at a fixed late relative 
to silver as the cnculatmg medium,” and I am directed to alter that 
expression to the following — “ recognizing the soveieign as the equi- 
valent of ten rupees ” 

I have the honoi to request you will be so good as to modify my 
lettei aceordmgly. 

From C Hugh Ltjshtngton, Esq , Secy to Govt of India, Fml Dept , 
to Secy to the Bengal Chamber of Commeice , — No. 4728, dated 11th 
June 1859 

I am directed by the Right Honffile the Governor General in Council 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 25th ultimo, enclosing one 
in which the native shroffs and merchants of Calcutta have lately repre- 
sented to the Chamber of Commeice that gold should be made a legal 
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tender in India, and expressing tho opinion of tlio Chamber of Commerce 
that it is desirable to introduce gold aa a subsidiary currency to the extent 
of tiro hundred rupees, adopting the English sovereign, at a fixed rato 
relative to silver, as a circulating medium. 

2 lam also to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of tho 31st 
ultimo, requesting that your previous letter may ha modified by the 
substitution of the words u recognizing the sovereign os tho equivalent 
of ten rupees ” for the words "adopting the English sovereign at a fixed 
rate relative to silver as a circulating medium ’ 

8 In reply I am to inform you that the Governor General in 
Council regrets that he is unable to meet the wishes of the Chamber of 
Commerce m this matter 

4 However accurate might be tho proportional value which might 
bo given to a gold coin now as compared with the standard silver coin, 
there is a strong and growing probability that it would before long ceaso 
to be the true value, and, therefore that a law which shotdd fix that 
value could not long be maintained unaltered without disturbing existing 
obligation* between debtor and creditor The evil of passing such a law 
with the certainty that it would not be permanent, and with tho 
probability that a change in it would become necessary at no distant 
time, is plain. 

5 Besvdv* tfcoa fundamental objection, to tho measure, there is 
another more immediate m its bearing upon the community To sub- 
ject every person to whom any sum from ten rupees to two hundred 
rupees may bo owing to receive payment of that sum or of the greater 
part of it in sovereigns, would be a severe hardship It would compel 
gruoli persons before disbursing their money to have recourse to money 
changers, often under very disadvantageous mroumstances, and with no 
escape from oxtortaonate demands. The loss which is already suffered 
by those who have occasion to change silver for copper com in the 
bazaars would be trifling compared with the loss and inoonvemeoce to 
which they would be exposed when obliged to seek change for gold coins 
of the nominal value of ten rupee*. 

0 It will I am to observe, be clear to the Chamber of Commerce 
that the law as it exists in England famishes no parallel to tho measure 
which is now proposed 
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7. In a country in wlncli gold is the standard, but where silver is 
indispensably necessary to expiesjs sums which cannot be expressed m 
gold; the establislimeut of a subsidiary silver cuireney which shall be 
legal tender to the extent of forty shillings is a measure convenient to 
all; but in a country m which silver is the standard; the intioduetion of 
gold as a subsidiaiy currency; and as a legal tender to the extent of ten 
times the above-named amount; is a very different measure. The con- 
venience of it would be limited to a number comparatively small ; the 
ineonvemence and loss resulting from it; by the payment of small sums 
in gold at a late which; though legal; might be above the market late, 
would extend to laige and not wealthy classes It is needless to say 
that in the event; m either case; of a depreciation of the metal of which 
the subsidiaiy cuireney is formed; the disturbance will be greatest where 
that cunency has been made a legal tender for the largest amount. 

8. Furthermore; I am to remind you that the right of paying m 
gold is one which; if it be given to the public; must also be used by the 
Government. The Tieasuiy could not receive sovereigns at a fixed rate 
without re-issumg them at the same late It would; therefore; soon 
become necessary to pay some pait of the intei est on public securities m 
that com But the baigam of the State with its creditors has been 
made m silver , and if gold be paid to them in place of silver at a rate 
higher than the market value of gold; the cieditois will have cause 
to impugn the good faith of the Government. The Governor General 
m Council cannot consent to a measure which would lead to such a 
consequence. 

9. Aftei giving a respectful consideration to the scheme which 
the Chamber of Commerce has recommended, the Governor General in 
Council is satisfied that; so far as money transactions within the wide 
limit of two hundred rupees are concerned; it is open to nearly all the 
objections which have been geneialiy, and, as His Excellency believes, 
rightly, urged against a double standard And His Excellency regiets 
that he is quite unable to concur in the opinion of the Chamber of 
Commeice that the piesent time is one at which it is desnable to intro- 
duce the measure suggested. It appears to the Governor General in 
Council that theie never has been a time when it would be so little wise 
oi just to foice by law a gold currency (even though lestneted to the 
extent pioposed) upon a country wheie the standaid is silvei. 
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10 Against these reasons for not adopting tlio courso recommended 
by the Chamber of Commerce, there are to bo set tho reasons adduced in 
favor of that coureo id tho letter from the native shrofli and merchants 
which you. have transmitted with, the recommendation 

These reasons are— 1 - 

Firstly, the greater convenience of those who have occasion to remit 
or cany money from place to plaoe, and the preference given by natives 
to gold on account of facility m boarding it and, secondly, the dimt 
nation of difficulty in obtaining silver from England and of derangement 
in the money markets of Europe. 

11 As regards the first the Governor General in Conned does not 
under rate the advantage to the community of making money portable. 
His Excellency considers that it furnishes a good reason for coining gold, 
and foT placing gold money within reach of the public to be used at 
their option * — and this the Government of India already does — hut that 
it would by no means justify the Government in making the hopeless 
attempt to fix the value of the gold com by law, and m compelling the 
acceptance of it at that value The fact that gold is easily hoarded is 
one which may properly be taken into aocount in estimating the amount 
of gold ooin whioh should be supplied to the country hut, in the 
opinion of the Governor General m Council it cannot be represented 
seriously as a ground for making gold a legal tender 

12 As regards the second reason the Governor General in Council 
does not admit that the evils whioh the wntera of the letter describe, 
and which, they assume, would be diminished by the measure proposed, 
are suoh in degree as to call for the adoption by the Indian Government 
of a measure whioh would be embarrassing and hurtful within India itself 
The pnoe paid for the silver lately sent from England — 6/ 2d on 
ounoe — is in the opinion of the Governor General in Council, no sufll 
aont evidence of this 


From H W J “Wood, Esq , Secy to Ho Bengal Ciamber of Commerce, 
to Secy to Govt of India FinI Dept , — dated 26fJ Inly 1850 

I am directed by the Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Com 
merco to acknowledge tho receipt of your letter No 4728 of 11th 
ultimo m reply to my letters of the 25th and 81st hfay suggesting 
by direction of tho Committee, for the consideration of the Bight 
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Iloiv’ble the Governor Gcncial m Council, the expediency of introducing a 
gold cuireucy into India, by making the English soveicign the equivalent 
of ten. rupees, and to the extent of twenty sovereigns, or two bundled 
Rupees, a legal tender, — a proposal to ulnch, for the reasons stated in 
yom lettei, the Governoi Geneial in Council regrets that he is unable 
to give his concuncnce Rut as these leasons do not appear to the Com- 
mittee of the Chnmbei to be well founded, I am dnccted by them to com- 
municate to you, for His Loulship's information, some of the grounds on 
which thej 1 - have taken the libei ty r of coming to a diflfeicnt conclusion. 
In doing this, the best way for me will he to reply to your letter para- 
giaph by paragiaph 

Paragraphs 1 and 2 acknowledge my letters of the above date. 

Paragiaph 3 expresses the regiet of the Governoi General that His 
Lordship is unable to comply with the wishes of the Chamber in this mattei . 

Paragraph 4 is as follows . — 

“4. However accuiate might The Committee of the Chamber 
he the piopoitional value which take it for gi anted that the Gov- 
might he given to a gold com now ernor Geneial admits the English 
as compared with the standard sil- soveieigu, as compaied with the 
ver com, tlieie is a strong and standard silver com, to he of the 
giowmg probability that it would, value of ten rupees, of which, indeed, 
before long, cease to be the true there can he no doubt, because sov- 
value , and, theiefoie, that a law ereigns sell leadily m any quantity, 
which should fix that value could at piesent, for ten rupees and six 
not long be maintained unalteied, annas each But His Loidship ob- 
without disturbing existing obliga- jeets that “ theie is a strong and 
tions between debtoi and ci editor. growing probability that it would be- 
fore long cease to be the true value.” 

cc The evil of passing such a The Committee of the Chamber aie 
law with the certainty that it would aware that the same views find 
not he permanent, and with the several able supporters among the 
probability that a change m it would many writers on the currency The 
become necessary at no distant time, speculations of these writers came 
is plain 33 out stiongly with the discovery of 

the Californian mines, and then’ prophecies as to the probable fall m the 
value of gold and the evils to arise therefrom, weie repeated with still 
greatei confidence when the gold disco venes iu Australia weiemade, 
and they have been leiteiated by the same theoiists evei since, yeai aftei 
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year, with un diminished confidence. But what are tho fact*? 8mce the 
discovery of gold in California and Australia, it is estimated that nearly 
forty millions of gold havo been added, yearly, to the stock of gold in 
tho world , and this, as tho currency theorists themselves admit, without 
nny depreciation in the value of gold, which, relative to silver, here and 
in the markets of Europe, continues to be what it was before the date 
of the recent gold discoveries. The Committee of the Chamber do not 
believe that the small ohango in the currency which they proposed will, 
in tho least, disturb the obligations between debtor and creditor Pre- 
vious to the disoovery of California the circulating medium of France 
and America was composed of silver and paper money, but the gold dis- 
coveries were taken advantage of in both conn tries In America the 
mints immediately corned gold doable-eagles, eagles, half-caglee, quarter- 
eagles, and dollars, as a legal tender for the amounts they indicated and 
in France the mints became very active m coming double-Napoleons 
Napoleons half Napoleons, and quarter Napoleons as a legal tender, for 
4.0, 20, 10, and 6 francs of the silver standard. In both countries, and 
more especially in America, the result has been the displacement of a 
good deni of spurious paper currency, and of the greater portion of the 
silver of which the metaDio currency almost entirely consisted. Tina 
increase m the gold currency, or to the circulating medium, of the two 
nations, was appreciated as of great benefit nor has it been productive 
of any injurious affect on the contracts between debtor and creditor Tho 
French nation apparently even now does not apprehend any mischief 
from having a double standard judging from the alacrity with which the 
public loans were taken up the other day by all classes of the people 
Nor has India failed to derive benefit from these gold duoovenes which 
have had the effect of b berating from America and France the large 
quantities of silver wlnoh have since then been flowing to the East to 
adjust with India and China tho balance of trade Tho total shipments 
of silver to tho East since 1 851, to the end of 1857 were nearly fifty 
seven millions, or on an average of each year in excess of the estimated 
yearly production of all the silver mines in the world the shipments 
from Great Britain and the Mediterranean in 1850 being £14 100 000 
and in 1857 £20 14G 000 The ebango in tho precious metals has always 
been so alow as to be scarce!} pcrceptiblo Tho relahvo value of gold 
to sUrcr vanes at tho snmo moment in different countries and in tho same 
country at different times, being influenced by tho standard tho sup- 
ply, and tho state of the exchanges Tho Committee of the Chamber 
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conceive that, were the very trifling change which they propose now acted 
upon, no alteration m the value of gold coin would at any future time 
he necessary; hut should it be, there can he no difficulty in adjusting 
the relative proportions. The convenience and benefit to the public will 
far outweigh this trouble to the Government. 

c< 5. Besides this fundamental The objection talccn m this para- 
objection to the measuie, tlieic is graph the Commitleo of the Cham- 
another more immediate in its bear- her conceive to be gieatly exag- 
ing upon the community. To sub- gerated. It is founded on what 
ject every person to whom any sum the3 r believo will practically be found 
from ten lupees to two hundred to be the exception to the rule. It 
rupees may be owing, to receive nssumes that all those to whom 
payment of that sum, or of the sovereigns are paid will at once go 
greater part of it in sovereigns, would with them to the moncy-changeis, 
be a severe hardship. It would who would of course make a charge 
compel such persons, befoie disbars- for giving silver rupees in exchange; 
ing tlieir money, to have recourse but which, however, would be done 
to money-changers, often under very foi a much smaller charge or batta — 
disadvantageous circumstances, and something less than one-half the 
with no escape from extortionate batta exacted foi changing copper 
demands The loss which is alieady for silver coin. Sovereigns in or - 
suffered by those who have occa- dinary transactions would pass from 
sion to change silver for copper coin the buyei to the sellei in exchange 
in the bazaars, would be tailing for commodities, and should the 
compared with the loss and incon- value of the lattei fall short of the 
vemence to which they would be value of the sovereign, the balance 
exposed when obliged to seek change or difference would be paid back by 
for gold coins of the nommal value the seller to the buyer without any 
of ten rupees. ” such charge. The native bankeis 

or shroffs and the dealeis who have to keep a leseive of money, which 
at present they do m silvei, would only be too glad to substitute 
sovereigns for bulky silvei rupees. 

“ 6. It will, I am to observe, It is admitted that the standaid 
be clear to the Chamber of Com- m England being gold, and the 
merce that the law, as it exists in standaid in India being silver, 
England, furnishes no parallel to there can be no exact parallel be- 
the measure which is now proposed tween the two cases , but that can 

“ 7 In a country in which form no good reason for not adopt - 
gold is the standard, but where silvei mg what is now pioposed Of the 

2 
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in indispensably necessary to express convenience of the measure, there 
Bums which cannot be expressed in can be no doubt to all who prefer 
gold, the establishment of a subsi carrying 20 sovereigns to 200 rupees 
diary silver currency, which shall he m their pockets. The fao$ that 
legal tender to the extent of forty gold is not the standard of value, 
shillings, is a measure convenient to can form no ground for excluding 
all but in a country in which sil it entirely as a subsidiary currency 
ver is the standard, the introduction whioh is the only way os long as we 
of gold as a subsidiary currency have the silver standard, in which 
and as a legal tender to the extent gold can he introduced into this 
of ten times the above named oountry The inconvenience and 
amount, is a very different measure loss contemplated will, it is thought. 
The convenience of it would be prove to be imaginary, as will also 
limited to a number comparatively the idea that payment in gold will 
small the inconvenience and loss not extend to the large and wealthy 
resulting from it by the payment of classes who in the opinion of the 
small Bums in gold at a rate which, Committee, will be the very first to 
though legal might be above the avail themselves of the advantages 
market rate, would extend to large of a gold in comparison with a silver 
and not wealthy classes It is coinage. So long as the so re reign 
needles* to say that, in the event, is declared a legal tender for ten 
in either case of a depreciation of rupees, it will pass current for ten 
the metal of whioh the subsidiary rupees, and have the same pur 
currency is formed the disturbance chasm g power as ten rupees m silver 
will be greatest where that cor The buyer and *efier seem indifler- 
renoy lias been made a legal tender ent to the rise or depreciation in the 
for the largest amount. M market value of the metal of whioh 

the subsidiary currency is composed Sixteen annas or one rupee of 
copper coin have the same puroh using power as a rupee of silver, 
nl though the sixteen anno* of copper, according to the market value 
of copper, are not worth more than seven to oight annas of silver In 
the samo way a shilling of silver, or twelve penoo of copper, although 
the former is 10 per cent, and the latter 40 per cent less, m intrinsic 
value thnn the twentieth part of the gold sovereign have the samo 
purchasing power and pass from one hand to another, nt their nominal 
voluo, without any regard or inquiry as to the rise or fall in tho market 
valuo of tho metals of which tho coins are composed. 

a 8 Furthermore, I am to re* Tho Committee of tho Chamber 
mind j ou that the right of paying beg of yon to assure His Excellency 
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in gold is one winch, if it be given to the Governor General in Council that 
the public, must also be used by the they are quite as unwilling to suggest. 
Government The treasury could as His Lordship can be to cairy out 
not receive soveieigns at a fixed any measure which they have any 
rate without re-issuing them at the conception would be likely to af- 
same rate It would, therefore, soon ford to the public creditois any 
become necessary to pay some part good grounds for impugnmg the 
of the inteiest on public securities good faith of the Government, being 
in that coin. But the baigam of conscious that a sacred legard foi 
the State with its creditors has been the great rules of property on the 
made in silver ; and if gold be paid part of Governments is the founda- 
to them m place of silver at a rate tion on which all private as well as 
higher than the market value of public or political security rests 
gold, the creditors will have cause to And accordingly Governments have 
impugn the good faith of the Gov- found out the expediency of pre- 
eminent The Governor General m serving 1 the standard of money 
Council cannot consent to a measure inviolate, and that their ultimate 
which would lead to such a conse- interest, as well as the interest 
quence n of the public, is best consulted 

by abstaining from doing any act either to increase or to depie- 
ciate the value of money Within this wholesome category the 
pubhc creditor is entitled to include all the obligations of the 
State, and to consider that any steps taken by the Government m 
the knowledge that these will have the effect of depreciating its 
own securities, is as gi eat a breach of the good faith of the Govern- 
ment towards the pubhc cieditor as debasing the value of the com 
in which the debt or obligation so depi eciated is, at some very dis- 
tant day, if ever, ultimately discharged There can be no doubt that, 
in the event of the measure proposed being adopted. Government will 
be as much entitled to pay away to each individual to the extent of 
SO soveieigns 01 200 mpees m gold as it will be bound to receive them. 
These small payments, however, fiom and to individuals, will be but an 
infinitesimal fiaction of the croresof mpees which pass into and out of the 
Government treasuries m the course of the year The public creditors 
can have no moie cause to impugn the Government for paying them in 
soveieigns to a limited extent, than the pubhc of India have a right to 
complain of being compelled to take sixteen annas of copper at a rate 
higher than the market value of copper, or than the pubhc of England 
have a right to complain of then being compelled to take forty shillings 
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of silver ns a legal tender, at a rate higher than the market value of 
silver at the timo It is s a id that the bargain of the State with the 
creditor having been made in silvor it would be unjust to pay him in 
gold, if the value of gold happened to be leaa than the value of silver at 
the moment of payment. But suppose that the value of mlror hap 
period to be less than tho value of gold, which is not an impossible case, 
the gain would then be to the creditor, whose interest chiefly the Gov 
eminent professes to care for in the oontroct But oil uyuatioe in this 
respect may be obviated by Government s agreeing if it desires it, to 
pay its debts not according to the value of the rupee at the date of pay 
ment bnt aoeordmg to ita value when the debt was contracted or if 
paid in gold, by paying the creditor a sum whioh after a comparison of 
tho course of the value of the two metals shall at the time of payment, 
be the commercial equivalent of the silver rupee in which tho debt was 
contracted Tho objections in this paragraph are only applicable to a 
double standard — when the debtor has it in his option to discharge his 
dobt in gold or in silver, as may suit his convenience they are of 
little or no force when directed against a subsidiary cummer for limited 
payments. The Committee of the Chamber venture to state that if 
the consent of the publio creditors were asked to receive payment not 
only of the future interest but of the principal of all the loans in gold 
sovereigns at the equivalent of 10 silver ropeee for each sovereign, there 
is not a single creditor who would withhold lus consent from such a 
proposal. 


9 After giving a respect- 
ful consideration to the scheme 
which the Chamber of Commerce 
has recommended, the Governor 
General in Council is satisfied that, 
so far ns money transactions within 
tho wide limit of two hundred rupees 
are concerned it is open to nearly 
all the objections which have been 
generally, and, as His Excellency 
believes, rightly urged against a 
doublo standard. And His Excel 
lency regrets thoc he is quite unnblo 
to concur in the opinion of the 
Chambor of Commerce, that the 


The limit to a payment of 20 
sovereigns or 200 rupees of gold as 
a legal tender, the Committee res 
pectfully think, brings the proposed 
change out of the category of a 
double standard, and therefore the 
objections (not specified) which 
His Excellency the Governor Gen 
eral behoves to have been gen 
orally and rightly urged to a double 
standard, do not apply to this 
case. They might ns reasonably 
he urged against forty shilling* -of 
silver being made a legal tender in 
England tho onlj difference being 
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present time is one at winch it is one of amount — the difference be- 
desirable to introduce the measure tween £2 and £20 The Committee 
suggested. It appeals to the Gov- of the Chamber, with much deference 
ernor General in Council that theie to His Loidship, continue to think 
never has been a time when it would that the present is a most fitting 
be so little wise or just to force by time for the introduction of the 
law a gold currency (even though measure suggested Of the silver 
restricted to the extent proposed) importations into Indiana very large 
upon a country where the standaid amount is hoarded and converted 
is silver ” into ornaments, and what of the 

silver is not so absorbed, converted into com, is not found to be 
more than sufficient to perfoim, as a cn culatmg medium, the busi- 
ness of the country. The Indian cunency out of the Presidency 
towns being purely metallic, veiy large importations will lequire to 
be continued from year to year to meet the currency demand. A 
decrease or deficiency in the circulating medium would be severely felt 
by all classes, and by none more than by the Government itself. 
The wealth of India is gradually increasing, new markets are open- 
ing out, and an incalculable impetus will be given to our trade and 
commeice as railways bring the towns of the interior nearei to the sea- 
ports "With this expansion, a larger supply than befoie of the circulating 
medium will be neeessaiy The new markets yeaily opening up all over 
in the East, such as China, J apan, &c , will continue to absorb an increas- 
ing quantity of the precious metals , the value of the produce they export 
will be much in excess of the value of the manufactures of Euiope and 
America which they import, and the balance of trade must be adjusted by 
shipments of the piecious metals. Looking to the vast and increasing 
area over which silver will have to perform the functions of the circulating 
medium, and to the probability that India will receive m future less 
quantity of silver than her wants require, the Committee of the Chamber 
consider it to be a duty to impress earnestly upon His Excellency the 
Governor General in Council the wisdom of timeously adopting gold 
into the Indian currency to the modified extent which has been proposed. 

cc 10. Against these reasons for The letter of the native shroffs 
not adopting the course lecommend- and merchants is important as 
ed by the Chamber of Commerce, showing the feel mg of the two 
there are to be set the reasons ad- classes of natives most competent 
duced m favor of that course m to foim an opinion upon the sub- 
the letter fiom the native slnoffs ject. They aie entuely m favour 
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and merohantfl whioh yon hnvo of gold as a currency, and it mis 
transmitted with the recommend a currency in India long before the 
ation Bntiah had n footing m it. They 

“These reasons are — lay stress -upon the portability of 

“ Firstly, the greater convenience gold as compared with silver as one 
of those who have occasion to remit of the reasons for now introducing 
or carry money from place to place, the former into the Indian currency, 
and the preference given by natives and this is a point on which the 
to gold on account of facility in native shroffs and merchants who 
hoarding it and, eeoondly the di signed the letter to the President of 
muiubon of difficulty in obtaining tlio Chamber can speak from prao- 
■ilverr from England, and of derange tical experience Some of them 
ment in the money markets of have agencies and dealings all over 
Europe India, and there being no paper 

“11 As regards the first, the currency they are necessarily com 
Governor General in Council does pellcdto keep large reserves of rupees 
Dot under rate the advantage to the m silver the trouble and expense 
community of making money port- of moving bulky gums of money 
able His Excellency considers from place to place is very serious 
that it furnishes a good reason for Many shroffs are obliged to hold 
coming gold and for placing gold sums varying from £60 000 to 
money within reach of the pubho, £100 000 in silver the weight of 
to he used at their option — and this the farmer sum being 6} tons, and 
the Government of India already of the latter sum 11J tons The 
does • — hat that it would by no means same amounts if held in sovereigns 
justify the Government in making would he owts 7J and cwts. 151 
the hopeless attempt to fix the respectively ? Tho Bank of Bengal 
value of the gold coin by law and when it comes to have nearly two 
in compelling the acceptance of it at millions of silver, can scarcely find 
that value room for it in its spaoions vaults 

and to the native bankers whose places of business are bo very con- 
fined, the large space whioh silver occupies is exceedingly mconveni 
cut. The advantage on this account of a gold currency would by 
them, bo fully appreciated. The Governor General, sensible of this 
advantage, considers it a good reason “for coining gold, and for 
placing gold money within reach of the public to be used at their 
option, — and this tho Government of India already doc* ' There is 
no gold monoy which is a legal tender, and until the creditor is obliged 
to receive a gold coin in pavment from his debtor it cannot be used at 
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Lis option — it is not money m tlie 01 dinary acceptation of tLe word. It 
is true that under Act XVIII of 1835 it was enacted that a gold mohur 
is of the weight of 180 giains, of the standard of 165 giams of pure gold 
to 15 grams of alloy — a live-rupee piece equal to a thud of a gold mohur 
• — a ten-rupee piece equal to two-tlnrds of a gold mohur, and a thirty- 
rupee piece or a double gold mohur all of the above standard. The same act 
enacted u that no gold com shall henceforward be a legal tender in any of 
the tcrntoiies of the East India Company ” But subsequently it was de- 
clared that, on and after 11th November 1S10, olliceis m ehaigc of public 
treasuries were to receive these gold coins os a legal tender without any 
limit, and gold mohurs therefoie came to be fieely coined, and received 
by Government at then tieasunes all over India. After the Californian 
and Australian gold discoveries, the above older was, for some reason 
or other, withdrawn, much to the inconvenience of such of the public 
as happened to have gold mohurs in their possession , but being no 
longer a legal tender, oi a currency at the treasuries, gold mohurs were 
no better "than so much gold at its market value — the coinage stamping 
its weight and purity merely. Gold mohurs after the above prohibitory 
order could no longer be called money m India, any more than a piece of 
lead or copper, or of any other metal, oi commodity of the same value, 
in the market can be called money. The Governoi Geneial considers 
that although it is a good reason for coining gold, the portability of it 
<c would by no means justify the hopeless attempt to fix the value of the 
gold com by law and in compelling the acceptance of it at the value.” 
The Government, when it ordered the gold mohur to be leceived at its 
treasuries on and after 11th November 1840, did fix the value of the 
gold com which it now considers it would be hopeless to attempt to do 
Nor is there any moie hopelessnesss, nor any gieatei haidship, in com- 
pelling the acceptance by the Indian public of sovereigns to a limited 
amount, at a fixed value, than m compelling them to take sixteen annas 
of copper as equal to a silver rupee, oi m compelling the English com- 
munity to receive forty shillings of silver as of the same value as two 
gold sovereigns. 

cc The fact that gold is easily In the remarks contained m this 
hoarded is one which may pro- paragraph, the Committee of the 
perly be taken into account in Chamber beg to concur, nor do 
estimating the amount of gold com they believe that when the native 
which should be supplied to the merchants and shroffs noticed in 
country , but m the opinion of the then* lettei, as a fact, that the 
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Governor General m Council it natives of India prefer gold to 
cannot be represented seriously as silver, on account of its being so 
a ground for making gold a legal muob f more easily boarded than 
tender ” silver, it was meant to be represent 

ed seriously by them as n ground for making gold a legal tender 
They know that a very large amount of the current silver com is 
yearly hoarded, and they supposed it to be in every way advantageous 
that there should be a sufficient amount of gold coin available for 
hoarding, bo as to liberate the silver ooin so taken out of circulation, 
for the purpose of its being again made use of in the daily dealings of 
the poorer classes 

‘12 As regards the sooond In their letter the native shreds 
reason, the Governor General in and merchants noticed the extra- 
Council does not admit that the ordinary and continuous flow of 
evils whioh the writers of the letter silver from Europe to the East for 
describe and whioh, they assume, several years past, the difficulty 
would be diminished by the measure experienced in obtaining all the 
proposed, are such m degree as to silver neoeasary to keep up the sup- 
call for the adoption by the Indian ply for this purpose and the frequent 
Government of a measure whioh derangement observable in the ex 
would be embarrassing and hurtful changes and the money markets of 
within India itself The pnee Europe attributable to tbe with 
paid for the silver lately sent from drawal from the Continent of such 
England — 6# Sid an ounce — is, m large sums of silver and to the 
the opinion of the Governor General transmission thither of gold from 
in Council, no sufficient evidence England to pay for it In their 
of this.” opinion the evils nlluded to would 

be diminished or avoided were there a gold careen oy in India because 
gold sovereigns would then bo slupped at much less cost to the ship- 
per than silver whioh has in consequent of this demand risen 
some throe to four per cent, in pnoo. The Governor General docs 
not admit that the evils in question are such in degree as to call 
for the adoption by the Indian Government of a measure which would 
be embarrassing and hurtful within India itself Tho native shroffs 
and merchants believe (and tho Committco of the Chamber concur 
with them) that the proposed measure if adopted will prove to bo tho 
very reverie of embarrassing and hurtful to India and to England, 
nnd the other countries with which she now comes on such an important 
trade It would greatly facilitate tho exchangee between India and 
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those countries, and the adjustment of the heavy balance of trade always 
in her favour to the advantage of all concemedj a consideiation of 
importance, and by no means to be oveilooked by those to whom the 
Government of India is entrusted m estimating what is best calculated 
to piomote her progress as a commercial nation. 

In estimating the advantages of gold as compared with a silver 
coinage, the native shroffs and meiehants have omitted the gieater dura- 
bility of gold and the less tear and wear, and theiefore the greater 
economy of the gold in comparison with the silver com, the wear and 
tear of gold being estimated at one-tenth, and of silver at one-third per 
cent, per annum. 

The Committee of the Chamber, m suggesting for the consideiation 
of His Excellency the Governor General in Council the expediency of 
adopting gold as a legal tender to the amount of 20 sovereigns or 
200 lupees, fixed that limit m the expectation that being so very moder- 
ate a change. His Lordship was not likely to meet it with any serious 
objection They would have suggested a much more extensive alteration 
if there seemed any probability of its being entertained — the views of the 
Committee of the Chamber being m favour of adopting gold as a standaid 
m place of silver, and of making silver and copper ancillary to gold, in 
the same proportion as in the currency of Great Britain The adoption 
of the English standard, they are persuaded, would, in the couise of time, 
lesult as beneficially for India as upwards of forty years’ experience has 
proved it to have done for England, who effected the change m her 
standard m 1816, after having contracted upwards of 800 millions of 
her debt, while India’s obligations to her creditors do not at present 
amount to more than 100 millions, clnefiy of lecent contraction 

In conclusion the Committee of the Chamber dmect me to state 
that they feel so satisfied of the benefits that will be suie to result from 
the admission of gold, even as a subsidiaiy currency, into India, that 
they will be thankful if the Governor General m Council will be pleased, 
as an experiment, to sanction gold as a legal tender to any smaller 
amount than 20 sovereigns, down to 2 sovereigns as a minimum 
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Financial FsjjmIcA /tom ike Right Hoh'hlb Sib Chables Wood, Baet , 

G a B., Secy of Stale for India in Council, to HU Excellency the 

Bight HoWlle Ike, Governor General (f India t* Council, — No 109, 

dated Atk November 18B9 

The question of the introduction, of a Government paper currency 
for Indio, which forma the ■ abject of your despatch doted the 27th 
April 1859, No 61, has received from Her Majesty's Government the 
consideration due to its importance. 

& In the Memorandum which accompanied your despatch, your 
Financial Seoretary suggests the ia*ue of local Notes by Government, the 
eamo to be receivable at the option of the public, and to be convertible at 
a few large treasuries, oonvemently situated m circles of country from 
800 to 400 mile* in diameter the lowest denomination of such notes to 
bo 10 rupees 

8 You, however consider that, although such a measure would 
certainly be ^productive of some advantage and would prove convenient 
both to the pubho and the Government, it is nevertheless open to serious 
nek and that there ia at present an objection to the scheme on the 
ground that it would be unwise to introduce it while the secunty of the 
Indian Government is still regarded with aome dogree of mistrust by the 
Indian community 

4 Her Majesty's Government are folly sensible of tho advantage 
whioh might bo denvod from introducing a well regulated paper cur 
rency into India , but the wisdom of cautiously avoiding any measure 
calculated however slightly, further to incretisa the sensitiveness of the 
Tnrtmn money market i* bo manifest, that they are not disposed at 
present to direct the introduction of a paper currency, whether in the 
form of Government Note* or by means of extended privileges to tho 
chartered Bants. I am, however, anxious that your attention should 
continue to he directed to this subjeot and I shall be prepared to give 
overy encouragement to a well considered measure for tho purpose, when 
ever the time shall appear to you to haro arrived for introducing it. 

5 A a being intimately connected with this question, tho advnnt 
ago of giving to the w sovereign currency in India, at n rate to bo fixed 
from time to timo by Government, has also been under consideration. 
At the present time the gold mob or, or 15 rupee piece, is not receivable 
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at the Government treasures, its receipt having been prohibited by a 
Notification dated 22nd December 1852, when it was found that the mohur 
would not circulate at the prescribed rate of 15 rupees, but was freely 
returned to Government to be exchanged for silver, and an apprehension 
was entertained that the Government treasuries might be overloaded 
with gold. 

6. A similar result might, in certain cases, arise from the circula- 
tion of the “ sovereign " at a fixed rate, and as there is consideiable 
difficulty m adopting any measure which has been suggested for the 
purpose of giving euriency to gold coins, Her Majesty’s Government 
refrain fiom issuing any directions on the subject, until it shall have 
been further considered by your Government. 


Minute by the Right Hobble James Wilson, dated 25th December 1859. 

1 In the Financial Despatch, No. 109, dated the 4th of Novem- 
ber 1859, fiom the Secretary of State, upon the subject of a paper 
currency for India, the consideration of the Indian Government is 
invited to the question which has recently been much discussed, of 
mtioducmg the English sovereign, or some other gold com, into the 
circulation of India, as being one intimately connected with that of 
a paper cuiiency. 

2 The discoveries of gold of late years, and its diminishing price 
in relation to silver, added to the great demand which has latterly existed 
for the latter metal for shipment fiom England to India and China, 
have combined to cieate a stiong public feeling m favour of making use of 
gold, m some form or other, as part of the circulating medium of India. 

8. No one will be inclined to deny that if we had to begm a 
system of currency de novo , the most convenient of all the various systems 
now in practice would be found to be that used m England, where gold 
is the standard, gold com the general money in cnculation, and silver 
tokens of limited tendei the subordinate corns. 
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4 But we have to deal with a long-established standard of silver 
m India, in which habihtiea to a large amount, in the shape of pnbho 
debt and obligations of vaned character, running over a long senes of 
years, have been incurred in silver For it must be borne in mind that 
a contract to pay a given sum of money is nothing more or less than a 
contract to deliver a given weight of that metal which is the standard 
at the time the contraot is mado, and that to niter or vary the standard, 
and to adopt another metal because it is cheap or, is simply to enable the 
debtor to break faith with the creditor It is true that the metal in 
which a debt has been contracted may fall m value by a large increase m 
its quantity but that is a nek which the creditor runs, and of which he 
has no nght to complain In like manner the metal may rise in value, 
but that is a risk which the debtor incurs when he enters into the 
transaction and of which, therefore, he has no nght to complain. 
If two men enter into a contract, one to deliver and one to receive a 
given quantity of wheat at a distant day however much wheat may havo 
fallen in pnoe in the mean time, the receiver has no nght to com 
plain, any more than the deliverer would have had it in the mean time 
risen n» much in price But if the person whose dutv it was to deli 
ver wheat finding that it had nseu much in price sinoe the contract was 
made sought to deliver barley or some other groin which in the moan 
time had become relatively cheaper the injustice of such on attempt 
would be patent. But it would be equally unjust, after a contract had 
been made m a silver standard to change the standard into gold because 
it was becoming more plentiful, and in relation to silver, likely to 
become ohenper 

6 Since the first discovery of California, this subject has been 
much forced into discussion owing to tho vnnous wayi in which a groat 
and sudden increase m tho supply of gold was likely to affect various 
countries The first impression was that a great fall would take place 
m the pnee of gold os measured m silver Up to this tune, howorcr, 
the clmngo in the relative value of these two metals does not at tho out- 
side exceed five per cent. Before the gold discoveries silver was rarely 
so low os 4 1 llrf tho ounce Since, it has seldom reached, or at least 
exceeded 6i 2 d tho ounce. But under tho apprehension of n fall tho 
Government of Holland, proverbial for its caution was tho first to take 
alarm, and having then a circulation of both gold coins and silver coins, 
which were a legal tender at a fixed relation to each other, they demonetised 
the gold coin, leaving silver, the ancient standard, the only legal tender 
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6. In Belgium a similar state of things existed Tlieir standard 
and chief coins were silver, but they had, chiefly for the convenience of 
travellers, attached a fixed rate to the gold coins of England and France, 
and had coined 20-franc pieces of their own. They followed the exam- 
ple of Holland, demonetised gold, and fell back upon the single silver 
standard and com. 

7. In India, coins both of gold and silver were m partial circula- 
tion. The mint proportion which those coins boie to each otliei was, 
that of 15 153 of fine silver to 1 of gold. The gold coin was not, how- 
ever, a legal tender ; but as the intrinsic value of the gold coin in the 
market was at least equal to the silver lupees which it repiesented, there 
was no difficulty m passing them, and the Government accepted them 
m the public tieasunes at the nominal rate at which they weie coined, 
but as soon as the puce of gold began to fall, and the gold moliur piece 
was no longer of the same value as 15 silver lupees, it was evident, if 
the Government continued to leceive them into the treasmies, without 
the power of paying them out at the same rate, that a great accumula- 
tion of gold pieces would have taken place, which the Government could 
not use as money, and upon which in the sale it must have lost con- 
siderably To avoid this the Government had the choice of two plans ; 
the one to reduce proportionately the rate at which the gold coins would 
be received, so as still to leave a maigm for loss, the other to prohibit 
the leceipt of gold coins altogether, and to accept only the legal tender 
corns of silver. They adopted the latter 

8 In the United States at that time they had a double standaid of 
gold and silver, and coins of each metal ; but as sdver became dearer m 
propoition to gold, it was shipped away to so great an extent as to lead 
to gieat inconvenience for the want of small coins, the place of which 
could not be supplied with gold In 1853, therefore, the American 
Government had recourse to the plan of reducing the weight of the 
silver coins (the dollar being reduced torn 41 grams to 384 grams of 
silver), so as to make them tokens, like the English silvei coins, limiting 
their tender to five dollais, and thus adopting a smgle standard of gold. 

9 In France a double standaid had prevailed, at least since the 
decree of Napoleon the First m 1801 By that decree the relative value 
of gold and silvor was fixed m the pioportion of 1 to 15£ , but as 6 
francs are retained at the mint for co inin g a kdlogramme of gold into 
155 pieces of 20 francs each, and l£ fianes aie retained for coming a 
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Irillogramme of silver into 40 pieces of B franca eaoh, the proportionate 
value of the two me tala as coined is, 1 of gold to 15 64, rather above 
15} of silver 

10 From 1801 to I860 the market price of gold had always a 
tendency to roe, and, being more valuable in proportion to silver than 
the rate fixed by the decree of Napoleon, disappeared altogether from 
circulation, and co m manded a premium Silver consequently became the 
only actual circulation Smco the gold discoveries the price of gold 
has fallen somewhat below the fixed rates, and in consequence, unco 
I860, a sum equal to one hundred and thirty millions sterling of gold 
has bean coined at the French mint, and a corresponding amount of 
silver has been exported. For many years prior to 1860, little or no gold 
had been coined Tins has led to a daily increasing scarcity of small 
com, and to great inconvenience as a consequence and it is quite certain, 
if the price of silver continues to nse, that the French Government must 
resort to some such plan as lias already been adopted m the United 
Btates, in order to maintain in circulation silver coins for inferior deno- 
minations. Indeed it la chiefly the fact that a large portion of the 
silver com now m circulation m France has become considerably reduced 
below their full value by wear that has prevented their being exported 

11 In all the German States in which formerly gold oo:n« circa 
la ted at fixed rates they have been demonetised and under a convention 
rpr >fa m 3857, to which I shall hove further to allude hereafter, sflver 
has been reverted to os the sole standard. 

12 From these examples it would appear that wherever the integ- 
rity of the single standard hod been in any degree departed from, the 
frmnH change m the relative pnoes of the metals which has taken place, 
not exceeding, as I hnve shown, five per cent, has immediately led to 
inconvenience and to an alteration in practice which in the matter of 
tho money of a country is always to be deprecated In England, fortu 
natdy, the single standard has not been tampered with, and it is 
accordingly, almost the only country m which no change whatever has 
been made in consequence of the gold discoveries. No doubt there were 
at first not wanting those who, being owners of tho public stocks or 
recipients of fixed incomes, endeavoured to create a feeling in favor of 
some change in order to avoid the depreciation in their property which 
they npprebended from the reduced valuo of gold. But they were at 
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once reminded that all contracts were made in gold, and that, whether 
gold rose or fell in value, the contract as between debtor and creditor 
must be maintained. 

13. With all this experience before us, we are called upon to consi- 
der how far it would be wise again to tamper with the principle of a 
single standard in India, by admitting gold coins into the ciiculation 
under some assumed legulation which would avoid mconvemence. 

14. I at once say that I know of no conceivable regulations by 

which such an object could honestly be attained. But I am willing to 
considei all the various proposals which have been made for that purpose. 
These may be divided into five heads First — Some propose the 

“ sovereign/' or some other gold com, should be introduced, and which 
should cnculate at its market price from day to day, measured m silvei. 
Second — Otheis propose that such a gold com should be made, bearing 
the exact value of a given number of rupees, say 1 0, and that it should 
be made a legal tendei for that sum for a limited period, say a year, when 
it should be re-adjusted, and again valued, and made a legal tender for a 
further similar period at the new rate Thiid — Some propose that the 
English sovereign should be introduced as a legal tender for 10 rupees, 
but limited m amount to 20 rupees or 2 sovereigns Fourth — Some 
propose to preserve a single standard, but to change it fiom silvei to 
gold, adopting silver tokens for subordinate coins. Fifth — Some pio- 
pose the simple adoption of a double standaid of silver and gold, which 
all the otheis repudiate. 

15. As applicable to most of these schemes, I may lemaik, that 
the chief object of a com is that it shall represent a defined and fixed 
value well known to the simplest of the people When it is deprived 
of this quality, it is reduced to the mere condition of a commodity which 
is to be bought and sold at rates varying with the fluctuations of the 
maiket. The true attubute of the com is thus given. 

16 This remark applies with great force to the first-mentioned 
of the four plans, for supplementing the Indian currency with gold 
coins. And if we consider what the practical effect would be, the pro- 
posal must be dismissed as wholly impracticable. Let a gold piece be 
coined to-day, representing the exact value in gold of 10 rupees, to- 
morrow the price of gold, either from a change m its intrinsic value, or 
from an aiteiation m the exchanges with England, where it is the sole 
standard, rises to Rs 10-4, next day it nses to Rs 10-S, m a day or 
two moie, an importation having taken place from Austiaha, it falls 
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to Ik. 0 12, and then to It*. 9 8, and so on, being influenced by all 
the aocidonta from day to day which determine the price of gold ex 
pressed in silver 

17 These finctnationfl moreover, may not only take place from day 
to day, hot even during the same day It would be impossible that such 
coins could answer the place of money The Cambists and money 
dealers could, no doubt buy and sell and deal in such coins, just as they 
do now, in the metal itself, hut except the fact that the quantity and 
quality of the metal would be ascertained without weighing or assaying, 
they could just as easily deal in and buy and sell gold bars. To call a 
ooin “ money, the value of which could not he vouched for from one 
day to another, to say nothing of the trouble of ascertaining and oom 
puling the fluctuations, would bo a mere misnomer, and it is certain 
that no community would suffer the ntk and m convenience of such a 
system that oould poesibly avoid it. 

18 The second plan proposed, though not open to the same 
objections, is still open to others almost as grave. A gold com is to be 
made the exact value of 10 rupees it is by kw to be declared a legal 
tender for that sum for a year or some specific period of time both m the 
handa of the Government and the public. During that period the price 
of gold, measured in silver ia continually falling a profit is gamed 
by the bullion-dealers by importing gold, getting it ooined, and forcing 
it into circulation at the fixed periodical rate. As the year draws to a 
close when it is known that the rate will be revised and the circulating 
value of the coin reduced in conformity with the fall of gold, every one 
makes on effort to get nd of the gold coin — a struggle takes pkoe in 
whioh the publio exchequer takes a promiuent pert for every one to 
divest himself of gold coins, and thus to avoid an inevitable loss Bnt on 
some one it must foil and there could not hut be great dissatisfaction 
m the publio to find, on a given day, the value of a largo quantity of 
the oom in its possession, which they had no choico to refuse, depre- 
ciated by two, three, or four per cent, 

10 "When tho monetary convention was entered into between the 
Austrian Government and the States of tho Zollverein in 18B7, with 
a new to ob tain a uniform and general currency, silver was adopted a* 
the ousting standard; but as some States were anxious to retain a right 
of coining gold, after the greatest consideration, no bettor plan could be 
devised this most imperfect one But the difficulty of giving 
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a fixed value was found to be so greats tbat Aiticle XVIII of the 
treaty declares tbat “the silver value of the conventional gold coins 
“ will be alone regulated by the relation of the supply to the demand, 
“ and they will, theiefore, not possess the property of representing an 
“ amount of legal silver coinage as a medium of payment/’’ But it is 
further provided by Article XXI, “ that each State is to be at liberty 
“ to allow such gold coins to be taken at their treasuries, in lieu of silver, 
u at a rate of exchange to be beforehand decided upon Such pie- 
" decided rate of exchange shall last, at the utmost, six months, and at the 
“ close of the last month is to be each time reconsidered for the next 
“ similar period.” 

20 As far as I can leam, and as might have been expected, a 
system of gold cunency so imperfect and exposed to such uncertainty 
has practically remained a dead letter. To show the opinion which the 
parties to the convention entertained of the plan, they took care, m 
Article XXII, to stipulate that all paper money issued by the State 
should be solely for silver, and payable in that metal I may conclude, 
then, that it would not be thought desnable to adopt this plan. 

21. The next and third proposal is to permit the circulation of 
the sovereign to a limited amount, say of 20 lupees This idea seems 
to have originated in the system adopted m England of giving to the 
silver coins the character of tokens, not of full value, and limiting the 
amount of tendei But it must be borne m mind, that while this can 
be done with the low-priced metal, which represents small transactions, 
it cannot be done with the high-priced metal, tbe chief object of which 
is to represent large payments. The objections to the plan may be 
thus stated as long as gold was of a value above the ratio which the 
com represented, it would not be cnculated at all, but when it fell 
below that value, every effort would be made to force it into use. The 
consequence would be that shop-keepers and small dealers would receive 
many of their payments m a coin with which they could not make large 
payments without a loss They might leceive 100/ m a day from fifty 
customers, and when they came to place the 100/ m the Bank, or to 
use it for a payment to a merchant, they would have to submit to a 
loss equal to the discount upon the gold Eiom the Mint Regulations 
in England a similar loss cannot happen A similar source of loss would 
be cxpcucuced by railway companies, whose faies would be paid in a 
coni which they could not dispose of in large sums, except at a loss. 

1 
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22 Tie fourth proposal is to adhere strictly to a single standard, 
Imt to c h a ng e it from silver to gold- As I have already said, I freely 
admit that if we had to begin dr novo, convenience would point to a 
gold standard with silver token corns as the best, although publio opinion 
has been by no means agreed upon this point It is curious to observe 
the flactoaticms of view* upon this subject, and how much they are 
governed by expediency and convenience at the moment. In 1837, 
during the panic, silver happened to be rather abundant in the London 
market, and difficult to be converted into bank notes or gold, not being 
a legal tender A great pressure from the merchants of London at that 
time, and again in 18^7 under similar creumstances was made upon 
the Government of the day to admit silver into cnrculation, exactly 
similar to that which now prev ail » in respect to gold where silver is the 
standard. I have a vory clever pamphlet lying before me, entitled 
11 The Iryorv, Insufficiency and Inconvenience of a Gold Standard, ” 
in which arguments are used quite as strong against that system as now 
prevails against a silver standard. If a Government were to vacillate 
m a vital matter of this land according to the oonvemenoe or interest 
either of the debtor class or the creditor class the integrity of any 
standard would be entirely lost. 

28 But though I admit that a gold standard does possess superior 
advantages, yet, as I havo already shown, m a country where all 
obligations have been contracted to bo paid in silver, t^make a law by 
which they could forcibly be paid m anything clso would simply bo 
to defraud tho creditor for the advantage of the debtor, and to brook 
pubko faith 

21 Tho fifth and last plan proposed is to adopt a double standard 
such os prevailed in the United States previous to 1 868, and such as still 
prevails in "Franco Tho system of a double standard is practically a per 
mission for the dobtor to pay his debts from tune to timo in tho cheapest 
of tho two metals. As I havo already remarked, whore such a systom has 
crusted from ancaont times and when under it tho groat bulk of obbga 
tions have been contracted, tho creditor has no nght to complain of 
bong paid from time to timo m the cheapest of tho two metals because 
that was tho condition of his contract but in cases where n single 
standard has long prevailed tho adoption of a double standard is jupt 
ns much a breach of fiuth ns a simple change of tho standard for it 
must bo plain that tho introduction of a doublo standard is practically 
tho adoption of tho cheaper of tho two metals at the time 
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25. Bui unjust ns sucli a change would be, inconvenient ns a 
double standard has piovcd m piactice, and inconsistent as li is m prin- 
ciple, ) efc I have no doubt, if it is desired to have the use of both 
metals m a circulation of full value as coin, that it is the best mode m 
which that object can be attained. In all the other ways m which it has 
been attempted to cnculate gold coins with a silver eurienc} r , the principle 
cithei of a varying value from day to day, or that of a periodical adjust- 
ment of value, the com circulating in the mean time as a legal tender, has 
been found needful Under either of those plans, the holders are less or 
moic subjected to immediate and individual loss ; in the case of periodi- 
cal adjustment, as is proposed m Geimany, it may be to considerable 
lo^s. But in the operation of a double standard, the one com, which is 
gradually becoming of less intrinsic value, gradually aud from day to day, 
displaces the coin which is undergoing appreciation, large supphes of 
the cheapening com come from the Mint, and con csponding quantities of 
the appieciatmg com are brought up and expoiied at a profit , but as 
long as the two coins circulate together, and to whatever extent they do 
so, they are m the hands of the public of the same nominal value, and 
continue, without any mtei mission, to answer the same purpose for all 
daily uses However objectionable, therefore, a double standard may be, 
and however inconsistent with theory, I hold it to be the least objection- 
able of all the plans yet proposed for combining the use of the two 
metals m coins of full intrinsic value circulating m the same cunency 

26. But I would ask, what advantage could be expected from the 
adoption of gold m India ? Upon this subject there is, I believe, much 
confusion of ideas It is said that gold is becoming more plentiful, and 
that the demand for silver is making it scaiee Now, the extent to which 
this is true m practice must be measured by the rise which has taken 
place in the market price of silver, which I have shown does not exceed 
five per cent But supposing it were greater, would that be a leason for 
usmg gold ? If India requires a supply of the precious metals, it can 
only be obtained m exchange for its products m foreign markets, and 
the quantity of those metals, whether of gold oi silver, will be obtained 
m the exact proportion which they bear to the products of India for 
which they aie exchanged India is quite as well off to receive silver as 
gold, and perhaps bettei, inasmuch as silver seems to be an appreciating 
metal, while gold is probably still falling Nor can it be deemed to be a 
disadvantage to India that the silver remitted for its products has to be 
obtained in exchange foi the gold received from California oi Australia m 
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London These different movements in the distribution of the precious 
metals to the points at which the exchanges of the world direct them are 
all determined by general broad principles, which are self-acting, and it Inch 
any artificial attempt to disturb or control can only tend to derange, 

27 In whatever form India receives its payments from the ex ten or 
world for the balance of its exports over its imports, whether in gold or 
in silver, can matter not, so long a a the full value is received, 

28 I know it is said that gold coins are much more convenient for 
circulation than silver If this refers to the removal of Government 
treasure from one part of the country to another, t hen I much doabt if 
any important advantage would attend gold ooins The expense of re- 
moving com is no doubt in a very small degree determined by its weight 
and bulk but to a much greater extant by the necessity of protecting it. 
It would require just os much of an escort to protect the Bam of 100,0001. 
in gold as if in silver and perhaps even more so, i mum-mob as the oom 
pactnoas and lightness of gold would render it a more tempting and handy 
prize to the robber than bulky and weighty silver Again I doubt much 
whether there would not bo somewhat greater danger to local treasuries 
containing gold com than silver It is a very suggestive fact, that du 
nng the mutiny the gold motors of 15 rupees commanded such a pre- 
mium, owing to their greater convenience for concealment or removal, 
that the price of 26 and 27 rupee* was given for them 

29 But if the convenience referred to aDude* to the use of gold coins 
or private expenditure, then I readily admit their value to that extent 
But I would submit that for this purpose, and for all others that have 
been suggested a well regulated paper currency, such as I have described 
in another Minute of this dote would nniwer much better, while the 
ancient single standard of the country in which all existing obligation* 
have been contracted would be maintained m all its integrity 

JAS WILSON 


Govzsifcm Gbteral s Camp;' 
Meebut, 

2btM December 1959 
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Financial Department, — No 3. 

To the Right IIon'ble Sir Charles Wood, Bart., m. p., Her Majesty's 
Secy, of State for India, — dated Camp Delhi , 29 lit December 1859. 

Sir, — In continuation of my sepaiate letter of this date, No. 2, I 
have the honor to forward, for } r our information, copy of a Minute by the 
Right Honorable Mr Wilson, dated 25th instant, on the proposal to 
introduce a gold currency mto India. 

I have, &c., 

CANNING. 


Financial Despatch from Sir C. WpoD, Bart , g c b., Secy, of State 
for India, to His Excellency the Eight Hon’ble the Governor Geneial 
of India in Council , — No 86, dated India Office , London, 26 th 
May 1860. 

My Lord, — I have to acknowledge the receipt of your Excellency's 
Despatch, in this Department, dated the 29th December last. No 3, for- 
warding a Minute by Mr Wilson, on the question of the expediency of 
introducing a gold currency into India. 

2 Without enteung into the leasons contained m Mi Wilson's 
Minute, Her Majesty's Government coneui in the opinion theiem given, 
that it is not advisable at piesent to take measures foi introducing a 
gold currency into India, as they believe that the wants of the commu- 
nity will be bettei met by means of a papei currency, the introduction 
of which was sanctioned m my Despatch in this Department, dated the 
26th March last. No. 47. 


) 
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and not loss exchangeable value than that which represented money, 
when the debt was contracted. 

"But I do not wish to discuss the subject fuithei, for the other 
piactical difficulties of introducing a gold ciurency, concurrently with 
the enounous silvei cmrency now m existence, aic, if not insuperable, 
so great, that I should be afiaid of delajmg the measure indefinitely 
if I attempted to solve them. 

cc All that I pioposc is one simple alteration, not at all inconsistent 
with the piinciplc of the Bill, as it stands, and of a silver standaid. 
It is this . — 

" In England, where gold is the sole standard, the Bank is authorized 
to issue papei, to the extent of not more than one-fourth of its circula- 
tion, against silver 

"I would reverse the process, and provide that, of the paper ciicula- 
tion of India to be issued against actual eom or bullion, a pioportion, 
not exceeding one-fourth, might be issued against gold com or bullion, 
at lates to be fixed by proclamation, and which might be periodically 
adjusted with proper notice 

“ The rate would have to be fixed so as to secure the State fiom 
risk of loss m having to conveit this gold into silvei, m oidei to meet 
the notes which had been issued against it , and this would necessitate 
a low rate at which gold would piobably not be taken to the Mint, to 
exchange for paper under ordmaiy circumstances. But, on special 
occasions, and m particular transactions, it might he a great advantage 
to the meicantile community to know that gold could he made avail- 
able, as money, at a fixed rate , and I think it not impossible that, with 
a minimum value thus established at which it could be taken at the 
Mmt, and at Government Tieasunes, the supenoi convenience of gold 
and its attraction for the Native population, might give it a marketable 
value, at which it would he largely imported If, for the sake of illus- 
tration, the sovereign were taken at the Mint and principal Treasuries 
at ten, or the gold mohur at fifteen rupees, it is quite possible that their 
maiket value would range up to eleven or sixteen rupees respectively , m 
which case, without risk to the. Treasury, and without cbstuibanee to the 
silver standard, gold would flow m , a gieat convenience would have been 
afforded to international commerce, and to the general public , and a 
foundation of experience laid upon which, aftei eaieful induction, it 
might he possible to go further m the same duection. 



Extract fro n a Minute by ike Hobble S lum a, on Ike Paper 
Currency Bill 

“ There is another point of considerable importance, on which I 
purpose to introduce an amendment. 

{c The BUI, as now framed* contemplates the absolute entire ex 
elusion of gold from the circulation of Tnd»n 

et X must confess that I feel very reluctant to base a great measure, 
for reforming the circulation of India, on the total exclusion, for all timn 
to oome, of that form of the precious metal which is indisputably the 
most convenient for many purposes, and which is the chiaf or sole 
standard of all the principal nations of the civilized world, with which 
we have commercial intercourse, 

tc Surely it is not desirable that the trade of India, with such conn 
tries as Australia or the United States should be for ever taxed with the 
difference of the cost between sendi n g gold direct here or sending it 
first to London, then probably to France or Germany, to exchange for 
silver, and finally sending that silver to Bombay or Calcutta 

n It is universally admitted that, if we could begin de now, the 
English system of a gold standard with a silver token currency for 
small amounts and convertible paper for large payments, would be the 
most desirable , and if we cannot at onoe attain this object, we ought, 
at least, to approximate to it as nearly as we can, and leave nn opening 
for poesibh farther program 

" I am aware of the arguments urged in Mr Wilson s ablo Minute 
of tho 26th December 1860 against any form of a donhlo standard. 

a I do not concur with many of these arguments, more especially 
with tho fundamental one, which lays down that it would be a breach 
of faith, under any orcmnstances, for the Stnto to pay m gold liabilities 
contracted in silver 

" Several of the principal nations of the civilized world have prac 
tically changed their standard, without suspicion or breach of faith i 
Franco and the United States, for instance from silver to gold, Ilolland 
and other 8tatcs, from a double standard of gold and silver to ono of 
silver only, and if this were the onlv obstacle, I think arrangements 
would be easy by which the public creditor might have tho most ample 
security for being paid m money, represented by com of not less intrinsic 
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and not loss exchangeable value than that which represented money, 
when the debt was contracted. 

But I do not wish to discuss the subject furthei, for the other 
piactical difficulties of introducing a gold currency, concurrently with 
the enormous silver euireney now in existence, are, if not insuperable, 
so great, that I should be afiaid of delaying the measure indefinitely 
if I attempted to solve them 

“ All that I propose is one simple alteration, not at all inconsistent 
with the principle of the Bill, as it stands, and of a silver standaid. 
It is this — 

" In England, where gold is the sole standard, the Bank is authorized 
to issue papei, to the extent of not more than one-fourth of its circula- 
tion, against silver. 

“ I would reverse the process, and pi o vide that, of the paper circula- 
tion of India to be issued against actual com 01 bullion, a proportion, 
not exceeding one-fourth, might be issued against gold com or bullion, 
at lates to be fixed by proclamation, and which might be periodically 
adjusted with proper notice 

“ The rate would have to be fixed so as to secure the State torn 
risk of loss m having to convert this gold into silver, m older to meet 
the notes which had been issued against it , and this would necessitate 
a low late at which gold would piobably not he taken to the Mint, to 
exchange for paper under ordmaiy circumstances. But, on special 
occasions, and m partictdar transactions, it might be a great advantage 
to the mercantile community to know that gold could be made avail- 
able, as money, at a fixed rate , and I think it not impossible that, with 
a minimum value thus established at which it could he taken at the 
Mint, and at G-overnment Treasuues, the superior eonvemence of gold 
and its attraction for the Native population, might give it a marketable 
value, at which it would ba largely imported. If, for the sake of illus- 
tration, the sovereign weie taken at the Mmt and principal Treasuries 
at ten, or the gold mohur at fifteen rupees, it is quite possible that them 
maiket value would lange up to eleven 01 sixteen rupees respectively; m 
which case, without risk to the. Treasury, and without disturbance to the 
silver standard, gold would flow m , a gieat convenience would have been 
afforded to international commerce, and to the general public , and a 
foundation of experience laid upon which, aftei eaieful induction, it 
might be possible to go furthei m the same dnection. 



Extract from a ilinnU ty tie Hox’bli S Liiso, o» tie Paper 
Currency Sill 

11 There is another point of considerable importance, on ■which X 
purpose to introduce an amendment. 

“ The BUI, as now framed, contemplates the absolute and entire ex 
elusion of gold from the circulation of India. 

“I must confess that X feel very reluotant to base a great measure, 
for reforming the circulation of India, on the total exclusion, for all time 
to oome, of that form of the precious metal which is indisputably the 
most convenient for many purposes and which is the chief or sole 
standard of all the principal nations of the cnvilixed world, with which 
we have commercial intercourse 

u 8arely it is not desirable that the trade of India, with such conn 
Inca as Australia or the United States should he for ever taxed with the 
difference of the cost between sending gold direct here or sending it 
first to Ijondon, then probably to France or Germany, to exchange for 
silver, and finally sending that sdrer to Bombay or Calcutta. 

“ It i* universally admitted that, if we could begin de novo, the 
English system of a gold standard with a silver token currency for 
gmnll amounts and convertible paper for largo payments, would bo tho 
moot desirable and, if we cannot at onco attain this object, we ought, 
at least, to approximate to it as nearly os we can, and leave an opening 
for possible farther progress. 

u I am aware of the arguments urged in Sir Wilson s ablo Minuto 
of tho 25th December 1859 against any form of a donblo standard 

“ I do not concur with many of theso arguments, more especially 
with tho fondamcDtnl odd, which lays down that it would be a breach 
of faith, under any circumstances, for tho State to pay m gold liabilities 
contracted in silver 

tf Several of tbe principal nations of tbe civilized world, have prac- 
tically changed their standard, without suspicion or broach of faith 
France and tho United States, fbr instance from silver to gold, Holland 
and other States, from a double standard of gold and silver to ono of 
eilvcr only , and if this were tho only obstacle I think arrangements 
would be easy by which tho public creditor might havo tho most nroplo 
secant} for being paid m money, represented by com of not less intrinsic 
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and not less exchangeable value than that which represented money, 
when the debt was conti acted. 

“But I do not wish to discuss the subject fuithei, for the other 
practical difficulties of introducing a gold currency, concurrently with 
the enormous silver currency now m existence, are, if not insuperable, 
so great, that I should be afraid of delaying the measure indefinitely 
if I attempted to solve them 

“ All that I propose is one simple alteration, not at all inconsistent 
with the principle of the Bill, as it stands, and of a silver standaid. 
It is this — 

“ In England, wheie gold is the sole standaid, the Bank is authorized 
to issue papei, to the extent of not moie than one-fourth of its circula- 
tion, against silver. 

“ I would leverse the process, and piovide that, of the paper circula- 
tion of India to be issued against actual com or bullion, a propoition, 
not exceeding one-foui th, might be issued against gold com or bullion, 
at lates to be fixed by proclamation, and which might be periodically 
adjusted with proper notice. 

“ The rate would have to be fixed so as to secuie the State fiom 
risk of loss m having to convert this gold into silvei, m older to meet 
the notes which had been issued against it , and this would necessitate 
a low late at which gold would probably not be taken to the Mint, to 
exchange foi paper under ordinary encumstances But, on special 
occasions, and m partictilai transactions, it might be a great advantage 
to the mercantile community to know that gold could be made avail- 
able, as money, at a fixed rate , and I thmk it not impossible that, with 
a minimum value thus established at which it could be taken at the 
Mint, and at Government Tieasuiies, the supenor convenience of gold 
and its attiaction for the Native population, might give it a marketable 
value, at which it would be largely imported. If, for the sake of illus- 
tration, the sovereign were taken at the Mint and principal Treasuries 
at ten, or the gold mohur at fifteen rupees, it is quite possible that theu 
mailcet value would lange up to eleven or sixteen rupees respectively, in 
which case, without risk to the Tieasury, and without distuibance to the 
silver standard, gold would flow m , a gieat convenience would have been 
afloided to international commeice, and to the general public, and a 
foundation of evpci lence laid upon which, aftei careful induction, it 
might be possible to go fuitlicr m the same duection. 
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“ If on the other hand, gold did not enter into circulation under 
these conditions, it would prove that silver, with a secure and convertible 
paper currency gave perfect confidence, and answered oil the wants of 
trade and of the community and the enactment would remain a dead 
letter, and be perfectly harmless. 

“ The object would be attained by a short proviso at the end of the 
9 th Section." 


Extract from th 9 Select Committee’ t Report, dated 10/1 February 1861, 
o% tie Paper Currency Bill 

u “With reference to the question of gold, we have introduced an 
important amendment. 

“ 'Without attempting to discuss the questions which have been 
raised respecting a double standard or to depart in any respect from the 
pnnoiple of a sole silver standard, ire have thought that it would be a 
considerable advantage to provide for the poanble application m Indm 
of the same principle os regards gold as is applied in England in regard 
to silver 

“ In England, where gold is the sole standard the Bank of England 
arc authorised to issue not exceeding one-fourth of their gold com and 
bullion against silver 

We have given a power of issuing up to one-fourth part of that 
portion of the circulation of India, which is represented by actual com 
or bullion, against gold coin or bullion, at a ^jxto to be fixed by tho 
Government from tame to tamo, and not altered without six month* 1 
notice. 

« With ordinary prudence the Government cannot lose by taking a 
limited amount of gold at a price to be fixed by lUelf, while it may be 
a great convenience to commerce in many cases to know that gold can 
bo made available as money at a certain fixed rate. 

“ Nor i* it impossible that, if a certain fixed minimum value be thu* 
given to gold, and it can bo fredy taken at the Government Treasuries 
at this rote, the superior convenience of gold and its adaptation to 
Native wnnts, may give it a higher value , and thu* in cour*e of time, 
a considerable auxiliary gold currency may bo introduced Should there 
expectations not be realised no harm will have been done and the clause 
will simply remain a dead letter showing that with a sound paper or 
culation luperadded to silicr, nothing more ts wanted * 
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Extract of the Papei Cuneney Bill 


(* Section IX of the Original 
Bill ) 


** The Head Commissioner, the Commis- 

When such Notes may SlOllCl’S, and the He- 
be issued. puty Commissioneis or 

Agents shall, m their lespcctivc lc Glides of 
Issue/’ on tlie demand of any person, issue 
from the Office of Issue of their respective 
Circles sueli Piomissor 3 r Notes, on the teims 
following . — 


*per ounce; 


5 and 


3 for 


Fust, in exchange for the amount theic- 
of in silver com of full weight of the Gov- 
ernment of India; 01 , secondly, in exchange 
for the amount thereof m standard silver 
bullion 01 foreign silvei com computed 
according to sueli standaid at the rate of 1 
079 Rupees per 1,000 tolafis of standard silver 
fit for coinage , piovided always that the 
said Head Commissioner, Commissioneis, 2 
Heputy Commissioners, and Agents shall, m 
all cases, he entitled to requite such silvei 
bullion and foieign com to be melted and 
assayed at the expense of the person tender- 
ing the same, and pro- 

ProriBo 

* vided also that m all 

places where theie is no Mint of the Gov- 
ernment of India, it shall be optional for any 
such Head Commissioner, Commissioner, 5 
Heputy Commissioner, or Agents, to issue 
Notes in exchange for silver or foreign com 
under this Section , oi, ihudly, in exchange 
for other Notes of the Government of India 
payable to bearer on demand of other 
amounts issued withm the same Circle. 
Piovided, also , that it shall he lawful for the 
Gov er noi General m Council from time to 
tune to direct, hy order to he published m the 
Gazettes of Calcutta, Madias, and Bombay, 
that Notes to an extent not exceeding one - 


5 
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fourth of the total amount of miwi rtjsreteni- 
ed by eotn and bullion as kereinafl-cr provided, 
may be utned at such Offices or Amounts of 
line as may be named m tie order , in ex- 
change for gold coin qffull weight (f the Gov- 
ernment of India, or for foreign gold coin or 
gold bullion computed at rates to be fxed by 
such order and vhxci rates shall not be al- 
tered without six month? previous notice 


Extract paras 21 to 24 qf a Despatch from the Secretary <f State, No 75, 
dated 2 nd May 1861 

21 — u 1 am not insensible to the possible advontnge •which might 
niiso from the introduction of the sovereign as the current corn of India, 
(as it is, I believe, m Geyion) but, at the present relative intrinsic vnluo 
of gold and silver, no combination of Indian coins con express the valao 
of the sovereign If by any change in the relative value of the two 
metals, a sovereign and 10 rupees were to become of equal intnnaio vnluo, 
the sovereign might readily be introduced, and become the standard 
com of India but at present it can only be token at its value as gold, 
and that value will vary from time to time, according to the demand at 
the moment for that metaL 

22 — This value must be determined amongst traders for them 
pelves , and the Government will only embarrass itself and offset no 
purpose, by attempting, in any way, to vary or altor the ordinary 
operations of trade 

23 — ft If gold should over bocotno the standard of India, the reservo 
of tho Issuing Banks would bo hold in gold, and not in silver, and in. 
that caso all this provision of the Act would have to bo changed 

24 — <{ I will not, however, object to tho power given by tho clause j 
but I desire that it may bo used to n very limited amount, nnd onl\ in 
the Presidency towns M 
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’ Extend fiom a Minute by the Hon’bi.t: S. Lung on Curicncy and 
Banhny , — dated 1th May 1862. 

a The only remaining point to notice is as to the partial introduc- 
tion of gold. I have always thought that the step taken by the Indian 
Government, m December 1852, of refusing to accept gold at the Gov- 
ernment Treasuries, was a mistake. Gold being the most convenient and 
portable metal, and becoming raoie and moie eveiy day the currency of 
nearly the whole civilized world with which India has commeicial trans- 
actions, it seems to me very undesnable to exclude gold altogether from 
the ordinary range of its monetary transactions. 

“ Were it possible to cieate de noio a curiency foi India, there can 
be little doubt that one similar to that of England would be the best, 
viz., with a gold standard and gold coins for modeiate sums, a silver 
token cunency for small transactions, and notes representing gold foi 
large amounts. But with a silvei standard and an immense silver 
coinage actually existing, the introduction of a gold coinage becomes 
difficult. 

u I do not agree with many of the objections which have been 
urged against the adoption of a double standard, and if the alternative had 
lain between this and the abandonment of the punciple of uniformity, 
by issuing notes in distinct cncles, I should not have hesitated to prefer 
the double standard 

“ But this object being attained, there aie no doubt difficulties in the 
way of a double standard, which it is bettei to avoid, and m fact the 
adoption of a double standaid may be probably looked upon as a tiansi- 
tion process to the abandonment of a sdvei and substitution of a gold 
standaid. 

“ This involved an amount of change which, especially under exist- 
ing circumstances, when a season of tianquilhty and repose m financial 
and monetary matters is veiy desuable, I was notprepaied to recommend, 
and accordingly the only provision respecting gold inserted m the 
Currency Act was one by which the Government weie empowered to 
issue notes to a limited extent, never exceeding one-fourth of the issue 
represented by com or bullion, against gold com or bullion, at rates to be 
fixed torn time to time, and not altered without six months - ’ notice. 

“ The object of this was simply to leave the door open for cautious 
and tentative experiments with regaid to the future use of gold The 
importation of gold already exists and is increasing, and the metal is so 
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much, appreciated by the Native population as generally to command’ n 
premium It might therefore be a convenience to importers, and an en- 
couragement to increased importation, if it were known that a certain 
quantity of gold could always be converted into money at a fixed rate, 
while, if thus rate were fixed with a little margin below the ordinary 
market price and adjusted, if necessary, every six months, no n«k of loss 
to the Government would be experienced Thus, after a time, if the use 
of gold became more general, and its value more fixed some farther stop 
might be taken , but in the mean tame the danse would only be acted 
upon where it was shown that it would be a convenience to commerce 
and that the Government would ran no appreciable risk. Indeed I 
should recommend the Government to wait for a year or two s experience 
of the working of the system just inaugurated before they take any step 
(o put this danse as to gold into operation unless upon an application 
from the mercantile community of one of the Presidencies based upon 
strong grounds of practical convenience, in which case notea might bo 
issued for gold at a safe rate at the Central Offloe of Issue of that Presi 
deucy 1 

Extract paras 59 to 64 qf Secretary of State's Despatch. No 158, dated 
16/1 September 1802 

59 — 1 There is one other point put prominently forward in recoin 
mendation of that part of tho scheme which relates to issuing notes on 
gold, l. e., that it will effectually contribute to tho introduction of a 
gold currency in India, on which I must make some remarks. 

00 — •' How that result u to be produced is not explained All that 
can take place under this provision is, that gold may be deposited with 
tho Issue Department and paper money issued thereon Tho gold will 
remain m deposit until it is required by tho public for consumption n 
trade, or for export 'When so required, it will l>o taken from the Iarao 
Department, and tho notes taken out of circulation. In no core will 
the gold form port of the currency 

61. — “ The only effect, therefore likely to anso from that provision if 
acted upon to any extent, is, that the paper circulation of India will bo 
subjected to variations which would not have occurred with a circulation 
of silvor, and of paper based on silver 

02 — “ Tho question of introducing gold into circulation in India is 
a very important and \ery difficult one, hut it has nothing to do with tbo 
issue of notes on gold. 
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G3 — “The difficulties arc of a practical natuie, ansing mainly from 
tlic uncertainty of tlic relative value of gold and silver, which is not 
likely to he determined while fiesh discoveries of gold arc being made. 

Of. — “If by any change in the relative value of the precious metals, 
the sovereign and 10 sihei rupees should become of equal intiinsie value, 
the introduction of gold would be of comparator ely easy accomplishment. 
At present, liowevei, Her Majesty’s Government do not consider that it 
would be expedient to take any step with a new to that object." 



To He Eiost Double Si a Joirs Lawrence, Bart, a o b., k. b i, 
Viceroy and Governor General of India t* Conned 

The respectful Memorial of tho 
Bombay A»ociaiian 

SheweTE, — T hat ytmr Memorialists beg respectfully to submit for 
t he Bcnona and favorablo consideration of Your Excellency in Conned, 
the following representation in regard to the question of the introduction 
of a gold currency into India — 

2 That the existing silver currency is no longer adequate for the 
wants of India, and that commerce begins to be seriously crippled by its 
inefficiency 

3 That from tame immemorial until some years ago, India pos- 
sessed an extensive gold currency 

4 That the superior convenience of this circulating medium was 
well understood by the natives of this country 

6 That the measures ndopted by the British Government for tlio 
regulation of the money of India hod the effect of gradually suppressing 
a gold and extending a eflver currency and that finally in 1835 an Act 
was passed declaring gold no longer a legal tender 

6 That theso stringent regulations have virtually extinguished 
a gold currency m India, but have by no means extinguished its popu 
lnnty 

7 That the few gold coins remaining in circulation arc greollj 
pnxed and command a considerable premium in the market 

8 That rudo attempts are made by some of the natives of India 
to remedy the defects of tho present inconvenient silver currency, by 
circulating gold bars authenticated by the stamp of Bombay Banka. 

9 That when tho present currency was introduced into India, 
silver was much more alrandant than gold, and on this account was 
probably adopted 

10 Tliat largo quantities of gold have now been discovered in 
adjacent countries, and that, this metal txnng now greatly more abundant 
than silvcT tbo same reason which ongmnlly led to the introduction of 
silver, now should suggest the expediency of the introduction of gold. 
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1 1 . That India annually imports and absoibs more silver than the 
whole world annually produces, and that this excessive drain must 
inevitably lead to serious embairassment both to India and to the rest 
of the world. 

IS. That India annually loses a large sum by being vn'tually foiced 
to purchase silver brought flora distant countries, and weighted with 
heavy charges. 

13. That gold might be imported much more conveniently and 
cheaply from Australia, and not only save expense to the country, but 
promote the geueial inteiests of India. 

Id. That direct trade with Australia is piohibited by the present 
exclusive silver standard and currency, and the expansion of the com- 
meice of India thus seriously impeded. 

15. That India cannot re-sell silver reaching her so buidened by 
chaiges, without loss, and is therefoie obliged to absorb it. 

16. That India might obtain gold at a rate which would enable 
her piofitably to distribute it, and that its introduction, theiefoie, would 
not only check absorption, but add materially to the reproductive wealth 
of the country. 

17. That a silvei currency convenient foi the people of India a 
quarter of a centuiy ago, when trade was limited, and payments, m the 
mam, extremely small, is very inconvenient now that wealth is largely 
diffused throughout the country, and the operations of commerce have 
become so enormous. 

18. That the tiansport of this bulky and cumbersome cunency 
entails constant and useless expense upon the country, and its consequent 
sluggish circulation is a serious impediment to trade. 

19. That India is not yet prepared for a paper currency, and that 
the Currency Act of 1861 does not piovide any remedy for the defects 
of the monetary system, which, the late Right Honorable Mr Wilson 
admitted, “ called loudly for amendment.” 

SO. That currency notes do not eneulate m the interior, and even 
in large towns m the Mofussil, only rank as Hoondies, and cannot be 
cashed except under heavy discount. 

21. That the insufficiency of the existmg currency has already 
caused seveie financial embarrassment, and threatens the commerce of 
India with periodical and fatal vicissitudes. 
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22 That reform is, therefore, very urgently required, and cannot 
be delayed without endangering national interests 

23 That your Memorialists therefore respectfully pray your Ex 
cellenoy in Council to take this question into immediate consideration, 
and to restore a gold currency, which the altered circumstances of tho 
world recommend, and which your Memorialists believe would be most 
popularly received in India, both from ancient associations and present 
convenience) 

And your Memorialists os m duty bound will ever pray 

VENAYECKROW JUGONNATHJEE, 

Bojibay, *) Secretary, Bombay Ateoeiaiion 

8 ik February 1864 ) 


From E II LusmnaTOF Eaq, Secy to ike Govt of India, Finl Dept 
to tie Committee of tie Bombay Auociatwn — No 1123, dated 
29£l February 1864 

In reply to the Memorial of tho Bombay Association dated 8th Fobru 
nry 1864,for the introduction into India of a gold currency, I am directed 
to state that His Excellency the Governor General in Council has tins 
important subject undor consideration. 


From II TV L Wood, Esq., Secy to Ike Bengal Ckamber of Commerce, 
to Secy to Govt qf India , Finl Dept , — dated lOtf February 1861 

1 am directed by tho Commitico of tho Chamber of Commerce to 
forward, for the information of tho Right Honorable tho Governor General 
in Conned, a copy of a Resolution passed at a general meeting of tho 
Chamber on tho 17th instant. 

2 The Resolution records tho opinion that tho introduction Into 
India of an auxiliary gold currency would be attended with great benefit, 
nnd direct* tho Committee to addreas tho Government of India on the 
subject, and pray for the appointment of a Committee to inquire into the 
bett mode of introducing such an auxiliary currency 
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3 In compliance, therefore, with that direction, the Committee 
have the honor to submit for the consideration of His Excellency their 
recommendation of the introduction of gold as an auxiliary currency, and 
their prayer that a Committee be appointed to inquire into the means 
best adapted for the introduction of such a currency. 

4. The introduction of a gold currency into India is almost univer- 
sally admitted as a positive necessity demanded by various circumstances, 
which have been gradually developed within the last few years , and the 
time appears to have arrived when that necessity should be at once recog- 
nised by the State, and measures promptly adopted for such a modification 
of existing monetary legislation as will best promote the commercial and 
social interests of the country. 

5 The opinion of the Committee and of the Meeting was strongly 
in favor of the introduction of gold as an auxiliary currency, and as a 
tentative measure which they believe will giadually but surely lead to the 
adoption of gold as the general metallic currency of this country with 
silver as the auxiliary, but they are opposed to any sudden change being 
attempted, fearing that any such attempt would prove unsuccessful, and 
be likely to cause great derangement in the commerce and finance of 
India, and probably also m the money markets of Europe if a large 
quantity of gold weie suddenly lequired to cany out such a change. 

6 For convenience of reference, the Committee beg leave to append 
to this letter the correspondence which took place on this subject between 
the Government of India and the Chamber of Commeice in 1359, and 
they lespectfully mvite the attention of the Govemoi General in Council 
to the repiesentation then made, and to the replies given to the several 
objections which had been laised to the proposed measure 

7 In placing these papers before His Excellency, the Committee 
considei it unnecessary at this moment to enter into a furthei discussion 
of the question, for m the event of His Excellency being pleased to ap- 
point the Committee applied foi, a sepaiate ieport will he piesented, and 
every point m connection with the scheme will no doubt he piominently 
noticed. 


6 
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LETTER FROM GOVT OF BOM BAT 


Resolution, adopted at a Special General Meeting of tie Bengal Chamber 
qf Commerce, held on the \7 th February 1864 
Resolved, that this Meeting is of opinion that the introduction of 
gold os an auxiliary currency into India would prove very beneficial and 
that the Committee be instructed to address the Government of India on 
the subject, and pray for the appointment of a Committee to inquire 
into the best mode of introducing snch an auxiliary currency 


From E. H LugnmcrrOH, Esq Secy to Govt of India, FinU Dept , 
to the Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, — No 1124, 
doled 20 th February 1864 

In reply to your Secretary's letter of the 19th February 1864, for 
wnrding copy of a Resolution passed at a General Meeting of the 
Chamber on the 17th idem regarding the introduction into India of nn 
auxiliary gold currenoy, I am directed to state that His Excellency 
the Governor General m Council has this important subject under con 
Bideration, but it is not deemed necessary to appoint a Committee to 
enquire into the best mode of introducing snch nn auxiliary currenoy 


From A, D RoBERTSOif, E*q , OJfg Chief Secy to Govt of Bomlay, to 
Secy to Govt of India, Finl Dept , — A o £f>2 dated 7th March 1804 

1 am directed by His Excollency the Governor in Council to for 

ward for submission to the Government of 
«« BeertUrj to the Chamber India tho accompanying Memorial of the 
leGi, 51 F°tru»ry Bombay Chamber of Commerce * addressed 

to tho Right Honornblo tho Viceroy and Gov 
emor General of India in Council, on the desirability of introducing a 
gold currency into India together with copies of the Minutes recorded 
by the Members of this Government on tho subject 

2 The Memorial of tho Bombay Association referred to m para 
graph 2 of His Excellency the Governor’s Minute of tho 23rd ultimo has, 
it is presumed been alrcadi forwarded direct to the Government of India 
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by the Association. A copy of that Memonal, and of the lettei of Mr 
W Cassels, lefened to in the concluding paiagiapli of the Ilonoiable 
Mi. In venality's Minute, are also herewith foi warded. 

3. The Minute piomised by His Excellency the Commandei-m- 
Chief will be submitted as soon as it is leceived. 


To the Right Hon’ble Sir John Lawrence, g. c b., g m si, Sfc , 
b J c , 8fc. } Viceroy and Govei nor General of India m Council 

The lespectful Memonal of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commeice 

Sheweth — That the monetary condition of India is m a most un- 
sound and unsatisfactory state, and that its exclusive silvei cunency is 
no longer adequate for the cn eulation of the increased and increasing 
amount of commodities through its vast population 

That within the last ten years the trade of Bombay has been tiebled, 
and that last year the aggregate export and import tiade alone, of Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay, amounted to 1,060 millions of rupees. 

That the resources of India aie only now beginning to be developed, 
and that its commerce and industry, now stimulated into healthy activity, 
aie rapidly expanding in every direction. 

That the wise regulation of our currency, therefore, demands the 
immediate and serious attention of Government 

That when our silver standard and currency weie introduced, the 
pioduction of sdver amounted to double that of gold, and was, theiefore, 
leasonably selected for this country. 

That whilst the demand of India has enormously increased, the pio- 
duction of sdver has remained unaltered, and has become insufficient. 

That the annual produce of sdver throughout the woild does not 
exceed 10 millions sterling 

That during the last six years the aveiage annual importation and 
absoiption of silver by India alone has amounted to lli millions sterling, 
and that last yeai the amount impoited was no less than 14J millions 

That India alone, theiefore, has consumed, dunng the last six yeais, 
on an aveiage 15 pei cent , and last year nearly 50 pel cent, moie sdver 
than the whole woild annually produces 
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That tho animal aggregate demand for silver throughout the world 
may be fairly estimated at about treble the annual production 

That great scarcity and enhancement in the value of silver must inovi 
tably ensue from this excessive disproportion between demand and supply 

That the inevitable decrease m the amount of our currency, there- 
fore, just at a time when the amount of commodities to be mrculated has 
bo enormously increased, and a consequent violent derangement of prices, 
cannot foil to be most disastrous to India. 

That the continued dram of silver for India must derange, if not 
eventually destroy, the silver c u rrency of oil other nations. 

That it is the interest of the world, as well as of India, to check the 
exhaustive drain of silver, by the introduction of gold into our currency 

That the special demand of India for silver does not arise from any 
predilection for that metal, but is compulsory, and due only to our ex cl a 
sivo and inconvenient silver currency 

That while the production of silver has remained unaltered, in spito 
of increased demand, and is so insufficient, the production of gold hoe 
largely increased, and annually amounts to at least 160 per cent, more 
then that of silver 

That this complete revolution in the relative quantities of the pre- 
cious metals, and tho discovery of gold in an adjacent country, naturally 
guggests tho necessity of a corresponding adjustment of oar currency, 
and the introduction of gold. 

That while there is not enough of silver for India and for other 
countries, there is abundance of gold for all. 

That while silver must be transported from a great distance, and 
reaches ns burdened with heavy charges, gold may bo cheaply procured 
from neighbouring countries 

That from its enhanced cost in India, wo cannot profitably, or with 
out loss, re-export silver, and its reproductive power is thus lost to this 
country 

That our silver standard and currency, therefore, force India to con 
tinue the “sink* of this precious metal, adding tho reluctant absorp- 
tion of commerco to tho characteristic absorption of the ryot. 

That instead of being tho last recipient* and absorbers of silver, wo 
might become tho first importers and the distributors of gold. 
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That India is virtually compelled to pm chase silver, the dearer and 
scaicer of the precious metals, and prevented taking gold, which is 
cheaper and moie abundant 

That obtaining money cheaper, we should obtain all other commo* 
dities cheaper also. 

That the heavy charges with which silver is burdened are a serious 
and unnecessary loss to India. 

That our exclusive silver standard and currency renders direct trade 
with Australia and other gold-producing districts impossible, and forces 
a country, with abundance of the moie precious metal, to traverse half 
the globe in search of silver, befoie she can pay for oui commodities. 

That this prohibitive currency, which excludes us from commer- 
cial intercourse with neighbouring countries, must severely injure the 
interests of India. 

That a silver currency is bulky and inconvenient, and entads much 
expense upon India. 

That the cost of transport is a senous item in State charges and m 
private accounts, the weight of £1,000 sterling m rupees being no less 
than 312 lb 6 oz. troy. 

That the mere loss of time in counting, weighmg, and examining it, 
is vexatious and embarrassing. 

That the cumbrous nature of our silver currency not only causes much 
heavy and unnecessary expense, but from the impossibility of its rapid 
transmission from point to point, rendeis it necessary for Government to 
retain large and unprofitable balances in various treasuries. 

That the accumulation of Government and private funds, which the 
difficulfy of transport necessitates, not only causes much loss of in- 
terest, but restricts all business operations. 

That the introduction of a gold currency into India would promote 
an equable distribution of the precious metals, and restore their rela- 
tive equilibrium. 

That the superior convenience of gold, and its adaptation to native 
wants, would secure an immediate and intelligent welcome for a gold 
cunency m India. 

That the importation of gold has for many years steadily increased, 
though it is not a legal tender, the amount impoited last year being 
neaily 7 millions sterling, and that, from the 1st May to the 31st 
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December, tmce the returns quoted, no lew than 31 millions sterling of 
gold arc imported into Bombay alone. 

That there is on in crea sin g tendency to the creation of a gold 
ingot currenoy, by the natives of t h is country, os a rude remedy for the 
defects of the existing silver one 

That gold bars stamped with the mark of Bombay Banks, are for 
this purpose circulated in several parts of the country 

That the exclusion of gold from our currency cannot be jusbfiod, 
and cannot be considered other than barbarous, irrational, and unnatural 

That it is only just and reasonable that India thould be allowed 
the benefits which she would secure from the introduction of a gold 
currency 

That recent financial derangements warn us of the necessity of 
immediate reform 

That the longer this reform is delayed, the more difficult will it 
become 

That your Memorialists, therefore, earnestly entreat your Excel 
lenoy in Council to take this important question at once into serious 
consideration, and to effect an amendment which is so loudly called for, 
by introducing a well regulatod gold currency mto India. 

By order of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 

WALTER R CASS ELS 
MICHAEL H SCOTT 
ALEX. BROWN 


Minute by Hit Excellency lie Governor of Bombay — dated 23 rd 
February 1804 

1 would forward this Memorial to tho Government of India without 
delay, with a request that the subject may receive the early attention of 
tho Governor General in Connell, as it is one of the greatest importance 
at the present moment to tho commercial interests of this part of India 

2 I would add a copy of the very nblo Memorial of tho Bombay 
Association, which may be taken os an expression of the news generally 
concurred in by the leaders of the native mercantile community 
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3 Thc«c papcis stale so clearly ibe arguments in favor of the adoption 
of a gold currency foi India, that I will confine nvjsolf to hrictly expiess- 
ing my own \iew* a* to the course to he taken by Go\crnmcnt, assum- 
ing it for gi anted that, if the present demand for *il\er continues, the 
adoption of a gold cuueney will \ery speedily become a matter of neces- 
sity rnthei than of choice, and tliat our piesent duty, therefore, is simply 
to prepare the way for a change, which, supposing the piesent state of 
things to continue, may at no distant period be forced upon us. 

■1. I would, in the first, place, act on the proviso in the last Clause 
of Section 9 of Act XTX of ISO 1. 

5 The effect of this would doubtless be to substitute a considciablc 
proportion of gold for the silver which i* now imported into India, and, 
m propoition of such substitution, to lclicre the inconvenience now’' felt 
by the absolute scarcity of sihcr in Europe 

0 It would also tend to expand the use of Government cmiency 
notes mid to *et free a coi responding quanlitj- of silver which is norv 
absoibed in \arions way* in remote parts of the country, and which dis- 
appear from the circulation of our gioat commercial mails 

7 I may lemark, m passing, that this absoiption of silver of wlucli 
we hear so much, is not, in my opinion, entirely owing to lioai ding oi 
the use of silver in ornaments , great quantities, I believe, go to furnish a 
currency where no general medium of exchange before existed Theic 
can be no doubt rupees are now found m hundreds of small bazaars where 
all trade used to be conducted by barter, and if any one wbo is acquainted 
wutli tlie almost universal pre\ alcnce of baitei a few years ago in all 
but the larger bazaais of country districts wall leflect on the amount of 
silver winch must be absorbed befoic all the petty bazaais of the country 
are furnished with silver com as a medium of exchange, he will at once 
perceive that it must occasion an absorption of silvei quite as important 
as the practice of hoarding, or of convex ting silver into ornaments. 

8 It has been objected to the proviso m Section 9 of the Paper 
Currency Act, that Government might be embarrassed if they got too 
large a quantity of gold as compared with silver in then* treasury in ex- 
change for notes, but I am convinced that there is no giound whatever 
foi apprehension on this scoie, because, m the event of any panic which 
might cause a run on the Bank, nine natives out of ten would prefer to 
exchange their notes foi gold lathei than foi silvei, owing to its superior 
portability. 
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9 "When we have had time to see the effect of issuing note® agninut 
gold, we shall be m a better position to consider what further step* may 
be called for. Probably the next step would be to allow the Government 
revenue above 10 rupees to be paid in sovereigns. It is clear that there 
must bo a much larger amount of gold than at present m common com 
mercrnl use before the question of tbe necessity for a change in standard 
can become one of immediate practical importance. 

10 It will probably bo necessary that we should first pass through 
the inconvenient and anomalous stage of a double or alternative standard , 
but I cannot see that at the present stage Government can be reasonably 
expected to do more than I have above proposed. 

HUE. FRERE 


Minnie by iTu KreeUeney He Gommmder i%-Ok\tf, — dated 25 U 
February 1804 

I will not now detain these papers. I have been for some time en- 
gaged in the investigation of the question which has now been formally 
proposed by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce for the consideration of 
TTih Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General in Council. I pur 
pose, in consequence to submit my viows in detail to the Board at ftn 
early date. In the moan tame I would ask to signify my concurrence m 
the prayer of the MemonaL 

V? E MANSFIELD 


Minnie by tit Double W E. Fueue dated 20/4 February ISC l 
As this is not a question for our decision, I will not detain these 
j vapors further than to add my concurrence in the opinion given by Ills 
Excellency tho President, and conviction that, as the first step in tbo 
monetary revolution wo aro now entering upon, or being driven into, 
action on the 0th Section of Act XIX of 1801 is imperatively called for 


■W E. FRERE. 
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Minute by the Hobble J. D Inverarity, — dated W&th February 1864. 

I tlnnk that the measuie proposed by His Excellency the President, 
and concurred in by my honoiable colleague, will be found to be totally 
inadequate to accomplish the end sought for by the Memorialists, viz., 
the introduction into India of a well-regulated gold eunency. 

2. It is an admitted fact that as yet the supply of the precious 
metals in India is altogethei insufficient to meet the demands for cur- 
rency purposes, and the mtioduetion of a paper currency, unfamiliar 
to the masses, and unsuited to then habits and condition, has not been 
followed by any very great measure of success Silver and gold con- 
tinue to flow into this country m vast quantities. The appended State- 
ments prepaied in the Seeietanat show that for the past nine years, 
1854-55 to 1862-63, the impoits of silver into Bombay m excess of 
exports stand at Rs 33,89,69,774, a sum not fai short of thirty-four 
millions steilmg, and that for the same period the imports of gold in excess 
of exports stand at Rs 16,51,91,293, or somewhat moie than sixteen and 
a half millions steilmg These imports have largely mcieased year by j 
year, and still the demand will be foi moie During the current year it 
is expected the imports of silver over expoits will not be far shoit of 
twelve millions steilmg “ It is not,” as expressed by a writer in the 
Westminster Review for last month, “ any fall in the value of silver which 
has brought about the diam of this metal to the East, but simply the 
nature of the Indian and Chinese demand for oui manufactures, which is 
very small compaied with ours for their productions, but which is 
immense for sdver, which represents to them eveiythmg desirable m their 
conceptions of luxuiy, comfort, and security. * * * * In spite 

of our troubles m India, and a state of chronic warfare m China, the 
increase of our trade with the East during the last ten years has been 
enoimous This, too, may be looked upon as only the beginning of a 
commerce that must grow to pioportions which cannot be estimated 
The most important feature, too, of Eastern trade is the manner in 
which it absoibs the piecious metals. This is a peculiarity so intimately 
bound up with the social condition of the East, that it is likely to last 
as long as their ignorance and mutual mistiust. Until a system of 
credit can grow up among them like that which in Europe dispenses 
with the use of gold and silver for almost all things but retail transac- 
tions and the payment of labor, the East must evei remain a perfect 

7 
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emt for the precious metals, What amount of money would be *uffi 
caent to saturate the hoarding- propensities of these hundreds of millions 
of men? * * * There is no practical limit to the demand of the East 
for the precious metals except the industry that they can develop© m its 
acquisition, and that industry is susceptible of indefinite development . u 

8 Dr Nassau Lees, m his booh "The Dram of Silver to the 
East, lately published, supports the same view at page# 48 to 40 He 
considers that the demand of the precious metals for currency purposes 
in India will not only continue for a very long time, but will yet be 
enormous He shows that India is still capable of absorbing four or 
five hundred millions of pounds sterling of silver in addition to what 
she already possesses. The question then arise*, can this enormous 
quantity of silver be provided for India ? and as there can be but one 
answer, the alternative seems to be that prayed for by the Memo- 
nalista, via., the adoption of a gold standard, and the introduction of a 
gold currency with subsidiary silver tokens, as set forth by Mr Walter 
Cosselfl in his letter of the 1st ultimo, to the address of His Excellency 
^ the Governor The action of the people themselves by largely lm 
porting gold, and by making it current in stamped bars has already 
opened the way for Government to supply a long felt want, the continued 
existence of which may lead to future embarrassment The bugbear of 
the possible fall of value in gold is thus well disposed of by the writer 
m the Review I have already quoted "All the efforts which have been 
made to estimate the fall of value in gold by calculating the effect of tho 
annual additions to the existing stock of the metal err by ignoring tho 
immense effect of the additions themselves upon the productive industry 
of tho world und by overlooking the direct tendency of ttioh a stimulus 
to re-establish tho old ratio between the circulating medium and com 
moditics, upon which ratio prices ultimately depend ” 

4 The prayer of tho Memorial has my cordial support, and Mr 
"Walter Cassels’ letter of 1st January 18d4 on the same inject to IIis 
Excellency the Governor has my fall concurrence, and might be sub- 
mitted to the Government of India with the Memorial. 
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J'low AV\lti'r R. Cassi ls, Esq , to ] Its ErccUcncy the Goto nor of 
Bombay, §c , §c. } A — dated 3 st January 18G4. 

The monetary condition of our Indian Empire is so unsound, and 
the necessity of a thorough refmm of its currency so urgent, that I ven- 
tme to address youi Excellency on the subject, in the hope that, recog- 
nizing the inndequnteness of the existing system for the wants of the 
community, your Excellency may he induced to exert your great influence 
to secure the introduction of a gold currency and standard into India. 

Youi Excellency is uwaic that, for sonic yea is, the commerce of 

The rapid mcrc.ve of the trade and especially of Bombay, lias lapidly 

of Bomlmv increased Fax enable cncumstanees have 

oecuired to develope the lesomces of the count iv, and v ealth has been 
largely distubuted amongst all classes, from the ryot to the mci chant 
In ten ycais the trade of Bombay, as the following statistics sliow r , has 
increased neatly 250 per cent. . — 


Yeats 

Import* 

Export* 

Total 


Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1S33-54 . 

8,43,83,620 

9,50,7 3, S93 

17,94,55,519 

1854-55 ... 

7,82,52,261 

8,16,98,816 

15,99,51,077 

1855-56 .. 

11,57,73,04-1 

10,29,19,161 

21,86,92,202 

1856-57 . 

14, 4S, 4 6,391 

32,57,93,939 

27,06,40,330 

1857-58 

16,33, GO, 026 

14,67,73,599 

30,99,38,025 

1858-59 . . 

18,38,15,410 

15,95,08,825 

34,38,24,235 

1859-60 .. 

19,87,49,906 

15,51,54,526 

35,39,04,432 

1860-61 .. 

38,62,63,013 

19,48,80,399 

38,11,43,412 

1861-62 ... 

21,85,65,797 

21,29,99,605 

43,15,65,402 

1862-63 

29,01,87,097 

30,13,92,044 

59,15,79,141 


These amounts, however, being but Custom House valuations, do 
not adequately represent the extent of our commerce during the last 
thiee years, and taking into consideration the high prices realized for 
cotton m England, and paid foi Piece Goods here, they might fairly be 
increased by fifteen or twenty per cent The aggregate commerce of 
Calcutta last year amounted to Rs 34, 06,04-, 861, and that of Madras 
to Rs 13,04,66,579, making a total for the three Piesidencies of 
Rs 106,26,50,579. 
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LETTER FROM MR, WAT TER CABSRLS 


It is clear that the amount of money required to circulate commodi 
t wi>* rt^nution of ties to bo large an extent os this through so 
corttocy many hands, as well as to suffice for the wants 

of a population of 200 millions must be very great. There can there- 
fore, scarcely be a subject of greater importance for the conn deration. of 
Government than the wise regulation of the currency, upon which the 
well being of so vast an Empire so vitally depends, and it is one which 
at present demands them immediate attention 

The late Right Honorable James Wilson in his speech on a paper 
currency, expressed in distinct terms his sense 

Our currency h in * moil an 

mtUifcctory rut*. *nd dmcLi to of the inefficiency of the existing Indian 
be reformed- currency " I believe," he sold, u there is but 

f one opinion throughout India, and, I will add, at home, that the cor 
f rency of this dependency of the British Empire is m a most unsatisfac- 
tory state there may be, and no doubt there are, many different opinions 
las to the mode in which it* glaring defects can be best amended, but 
fat least all are agreed that amendment is loudly called for If, * he eon 
mned, u your monetary condition be unsound the country will be exposed, 
in an aggravated form, to all those vicissitudes which overtake trade, for 
‘ a time paralyse industry, and impoverish the people if on the other 

• hand, it be baaed on sound and solid principles we may rest contented 
< that we have at least tnben every precaution within our power if not 
1 for altogether preventing those vicissitudes, yet for allomtmg their 

• consequences and shortening them duration ” 

I quote these statements, not only as possessing all the weight of 
ipmions expressed by so able a financier, but al*o as being particularly 
ippropnate at a time when trade is really suffering from the very specie* 
>f vicissitude which hlr "Wilson anticipated and which is both inten 
nfied pnri prolonged by the imperfect currency which he described 

Tbo only object of a currency being to circulate commodities in the 
Tb* object of ■ p«p«f cm most convenient manner, Mr "Wilson, of 
r*ocyU to *ei Cr« rtprodoctiro admitted that this was best attained 

by adopting either gold or *iUcr as a standard by which their value 
might bo defined, but he proposed his scheme of a convertible paper 
currency for the purpose of setting free a large portion of the re- 
productive capital of tho country thus absorbed and rendered sterile 
The Currency Bill was no doubt a very important and desirable measure, 
whose ruefulness, probably, will increase os the country becomes npc fur 
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if s acceptance Hitherto, however, I believe that, the objects foi which 
it was framed have not to anv considerable extent been attained, and for 
the present it has not been successful in reforming' the defects of the 
Indian currency. 

A paper current*} , based upon sound piinciples, is certainly one of the 
General mMlupnce nml ronfi measures of tinancial administration , 

donoc required for Us nccption. ]>u( f or ^ trpnorol adoption tlllOVlgllOUt a 

country, it is requisite that intelligence and confidence should be laigely 
diffused The acceptance of a piece of paper, without lntnii'nc w’ortli, 
and deriving its sole value from the mere promise to pay a certain sum, 
denotes the existence of a healthy public credit, and reliance upon ad- 
ministrative principles, which can only be found m an advanced state 
of civilisation, and after a long period of commercial good faith 

I believe that few persons acquainted with the state of India will 

That India ,s not yet prepared asscrl lliat the ^ population are yet 

forit pieparcd to understand or avail themselves 

of such a currency. Centimes of misiule and oppression undci Native 
rule have implanted suspicion and distrust m the Native diameter, and 
European civ illation lias as )et scarcely lifted a corner of the veil 
of ignorance that enshrouds and perpetuates these hcreditaiy qualities. 
Without going into statistics at all, therefore, it might he predicated that 
a paper currency, unint elligible both in form and in principle to the great 
mass of the people, could not circulate much hc} r ond a few of the gi eater 
towns into which European enterpme and enlightenment have pene- 

i8 proved by the reports of the trated That this has really been the case 
Currency Department ls evl J en t fiom the following Statement of 

the Currency Departments in the three Presidencies — 


Presidencies 

Ueseuve 

Value of 
Notes m 
Circulation 

j Bullion 

Com ! 

Government 

Securities 


Rs 

Rs 

i 

Rs. 


Calcutta' 3 *’ 

• • • 

1,84,55,922 

1,10,44,078 

2,95,00,000 

Madras'* 


78,00,000 

• t * 

73,00,000 

Bombayf 

1,17,00,000 

1,19,00,000 

> 

2,36,00,000 

Total 

1,17,00,000 

3,76,55,922 

1,10,44,078 

6,04,00,000 


* 31st October 18G3 t 4fclj January 1864. 
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LETTER EROH 1IR. WALTER CASBEL8 


Speaking in i860, Mr "Wilson b to ted that the coinage in the three 
Mr Wilton ■ of tho Indmn Mints since 1835 amounted to up- 

■ctiul cnrwwj wards of one hundred crores of rupees, or 100 

millions sterling, and that during the last four yearn of the period, the pro- 
duction had actually been at the rate of 12 mill ions sterling m ©aoh year 


Professing, however, to allow for the great withdrawal of coin, both 
for the purpose of hoarding and conversion into jewellery, he estimated 
the total amount in actual circulation at one hundred crores of rupees 
or 100 minions sterling I cannot understand by what process he arrived 
at this high estimate, but I believe that if he had reduced it by one 
half he would have been much nearer the marie He, m fact, assumed 
that the com issued prior to 1835 counterbalanced the whole of the 


0«r p*ptr rummey h« only 
fr»©4 m trifling proportion of 
rrpTodortii* cmpitil. 


previous and subsequent absorption It would 
not be difficult, I think to show the incorrect- 
ness of his estimate but accepting it for tho 


present and taking it, as Mr "Wilson apparently desired as the basis of 
our calculation, we find that currency notes after three years, have really 
only been taken to the extent of about 6 per cent of the whole curroncj , 
aud that they have aotually only fulfilled their sole legitimate object of 
releasing the reproductive capital of the country to the extent of a million 


sterling, or 1 per cent. 


As an illustration of my assertion that India is yet for from pro- 
TWo esmoey note* *« <£• P* 1 ™ 1 *° r Bacil * circulating medium, I may 

tmtei mention a case which occurred m Bombay 

within my own knowledge A Parsce gentleman tendered a currency 
note for one hundred rupees to a native carpenter for work done 
•which he somewhat reluctantly accepted. This was about the tune 
when the present monetarv pressure first became intense, and the valuo 
of Government Securities had declined and Banks were no longer able 
or willing to lend money against them. Two day* after, the Native 
returned, wringing his hands, and saying that he had been unable 
to change the note in the bazaar and that he understood that Gov 
ernment notes were no longer worth anything In ordor to test tho 
state of popular credulity, the gentleman offered Its. 45 for the Its 100 
note, which the native thankfully accepted and ho was going away in 
b more easy state of mind when ho was recalled and the full amount of 
rupees handed to him I fear that, amongst the poorer chuses in tho 
interior, a currency note would be regarded with still greater distrust 
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The ‘dati-dics which 1 Iuino cited, it appear^ to me, onnehi'nNoly 

ThrCur-rnrr viofiM n-i* V r,, '° that flic Curromw Acf of 1S01 lias 
no' nrvcmt itr tr^tt » i«-TT r <«tm Jlf q produced am \or\ material result, and 

tlnf the t( mnendment M which Mr. \\ ikmt admitted fn ho f, *-o loudly 
i died for’’ has Nit to he efitaUd, and i>* now more uigentl) required 
than e\or, 

WhnfoNcr mw he the nmnetan Mato »f nm emmlrv, moments of 

MeiMitude lmihf of coime oecur, nml pacing 
rx J^ & t r< ’ , '” s r * ' t ilormt* mm t disturb. m order to clear, the 

commcai'd .ilmo^phore. “Where the eur- 
ro'u \ , how o\ *’r r m Miflteii»nt,:md ho >d upon «.*iund principle*, the^c periods 
of commercial diMrc •*, although tiny « annof he nlt<«g< ther preNctited, 
are seldom of long duration, and cun iptedih he rchcNed The trnde 
of Bomb in nt pre-ent h pacing through one of those pounds or son ere 
mojietnrv pressure winch a d* Urine i tirrcney main!} contributes to 
prolong The < risis f I think, nm be .accounted lor from the fnc l that 
onr nnproccdi ntedli .lrtuc md profitable tridc, and the ntnm rous hands 
through winch commodities hue to p.tv* in tins <tumtr\, Iuno absorbed n 
groit part of our moldin' «urrene\. The i.troim of capital Inn, to nti 
umnual exit nt, flowed into the interior for cotton and other produce; 
much lri<* heen distributed amongst the r\ot**, h) whom it has been 
absorbed, and nnuli has been emlmrhed in speculative lmeMmeiits 
This has proceeded w tth a mpiditi commeii'-urnte with the actnify of 
commerce, and, rather suddenly the cmnitn ha** found itself without 
sufficient com for the efficient cii culat ion of commodities Under these 
circumstance**, one of tlncc things generally happens — eifhci the defi- 
ciency is made up In artificial contmnnccs — and licic our paper cur- 
renc) has not helped us , oi money must he made to do double w r ork, and 
pass from hand to hand with a lapidity sufficient to compensate for its 
1 educed quantity, or the rnaihet must adjust itself to the smnller cur- 
renc}', by a general fall m prices. In our case peculiar cncumstances 
have modified all of these effects The price ot all securities has moie 
or less declined, and other commodities have likcwase been paitially 
aficcted, but holders, generally, aie too strong and Nvealthy to succumb 
undei a pressure which they feel to be only temporary, so that, instead 
of paiting with then goods 01 produce foi a smnllei quantity of the 
circulating medium, they prefei retaining them. Prices, therefore, have 
not adjusted themselves to the reduced currency, but business has been 
almost altogethei suspended. The demand foi money continues gieat. 
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profitable employment for it still abounding', and the Bank's rate of 
interest has been raised to 24 per cent while those who have required 
to draw their capital from England have been oontent to engage to 
pay 2 1 $d there, six months hence for each rupee advanced m India. 
This onffis might and no doubt would have occurred whether our 
standard had been gold or silver, but it 
«PP<™> to me that vnth a gold rtancUrd it. 
seventy would have been mitigated, and its 
duration materially abndged Our relief can only be effected by importa- 
tions of silver for I do not believe that we can reasonably hope for a 
sufficient present return of coin from the interior Now silver is becom 
ing scarce in Europe, its transport is comparatively difficult, and oven 
when received in Bombay the working powers of the Mint are greatly 
below the requirements of the country At the present moment, with 
the demand for money so intense that interest is 24 per cent., and 
exchange on England 2s 2 d , about 80 lakhs of rupees in bullion, 
belonging to merchants he in the Mint nn coined and unassayed. With 
gold for our circulating medium this state of affairs oould scarcely long 
continue, and au ample supply to meet so profitable a demand, would 
certainly have flowed mto our market, but under existing circumstances 
I cannot see any immediate prospect of effectual relief 


Both the public and the Government ore subjected to loss by our 
wyiwh Govtwnrat u d (h. bulky and inconvenient silver coinage "Can 
pobDo objected by tt to lo*t. “ any ono form a just estimate/ demanded 
Mr Wilson, “ of the whole cost to which the public are put m trans- 
« mitting this bulky com from place to place? Can any one even judge 
* of the expense which the Government alone has incurred on this 
1 account V 

He nlso nfludes, os to a familiar and patent fact, to the inconvenience 
of tho present money to every one in private life. Indeed tins can 
scarcely he rendered more apparent than by the circumstance that 
scarcely any European or Native gentleman orcr carries a single rupee 
about his person Mr Wilson, howover mentioned one circumstanco 
which very forcibly Illustrates tho inadequacy and inconvenience of such 
N.u.. «!«* a emulating modram Iloitatcd, “In ono 

JlraU to rwtdj lu deuct*. <*of the largo trading towns in the North 

West, I found a remarkable example of this inconvenience I found 
that recourse had been had for a circulating medium in order to save 
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“the Iaboi and lime of 00111111110 : Inige sums m rupees, to lire use 
“of mysterious sealed bags, said lo contain a thousand rupees each. 
“These bags ciiculate fieely, m wholesale transactions, upon the faith 
“the mei eh ants have 111 each other, with a ( chit' or letter of endorse- 
“ment, without always any piccise knowledge of what the real contents 
“ aie Sir, when lecouisc is had to expedients of this kind, we have 
“ ample proof that some leform in 0111 existing system is loudly called for 33 

But this inconvenient coinage which native dealers struggle m a 

Tins incomenioitt*iU or coinage mcasuie to correct for themselves, is actually 
is mnlutuincd at. great expense maintained at gieat unnecessary expense 

The estimated number of rupees m circulation according to Mr. Wilson 
is no less than one thousand millions, and the aggregate trade of the 
three presidential towns lepicsents a sum of upwards of one thousand 
and sixty- two millions, to maintain which in circulation the three Mints 
annuallj r coin upwards of one bundled and twenty millions of rupees. 
A large part of the expense thus incurred, m producing an unwieldy 
and costly com of small intrinsic value, might be saved by adopting 
a gold standard 

India has for ages enjo 3 r ed the unenviable leputation of being the 
The amount of siher absorbed sink of the precious metals, but, since 

in India the adoption of a sdver standard foi hei 

cuiiency, the process of absorption has principally acted upon that 
metal, gold not being a legal tender, and consequently being less 
fieely impoited From the 30th April 1834* to the same date m 
1857, about £60,000,000 steihng, chiefly m silvei, were imported into 
India, of which no less than 90 per cent, were actually coined into 
rupees, at a consideiable expense to the Government, a laige part of 
which, doubtless, was subsequently converted mto bangles, at an equiva- 
lent loss to the country The amount of silver bullion and com impoited 
into each of the three Pi esidencies dining the last six yeais is as follows — 


Years 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Bombay 

Total 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

1857-58 

7,14,90,940 

1,39,86,923 

6,96,49,976 

14,51,27,839 

1858-69 

3,23,48,032 

1,10,58,271 

4,45,15,517 

8,79,21,820 

1859-60 

6,76,24,417 

1,22,78,944 

4,67,86,769 

12,66,90,130 

1860-61 

2,60,97,635 

1,38,02,362 

3,88,59,849 

7,87,59,846 

1861-62 

2,70,45,899 

1,28,44,799 

6,64,71,563 

10,63,62,261 

1862-63 

2,19,15,689 

1,30,00,000* 

9,95,92,005 

14,45,92,000 


* Estimate 
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and since the period in eluded in the above calculation, say from the 1st 
May to the 81st December, about Its 6,25,00,000 have been imported 
into Bombay alone If the American war proceed — and certainly there 
ia not at present any indication whatever of its dose — we shall continue 
to draw from Europe even larger quantities of silver than at present, 
and from the wide distribution of profits throughout the interior, 
amongst that clast especially which has always been the most insatiable 
absorber of the metal, very little of this will be permanently added to 
the circulating medium of the country, but it will in large part bo 
engulfed m secret hoards, or melted down into bangles and other nntivo 
jewellery 

Now the silver mines of the world produce, m the aggregate, 
«xc«dj the tmmil production of annually, only about ten millions star 
tho world. ling, so that India is now taking, and to 

& largo extent absorbing, more silver annually than the whole world 
produces. 'Without therefore, taking into consideration the future 
exhaustion of mines the result of such a dram of this metal from 
Europo is quite dear and it is already beginning to be fdt Silver 
must beoomo scarce, the home markets must becomo unable or uu 
willing to supply it, Banks must raise their rate of discount in order 
to chock exportation, the value of silver must conmdorably advnnco, 
and the rate of erxchango become permanently unfavorable to re 
nutters from Europe The rise m the value of this metal has already 
nearly swept away tho wholo of French silver currency to tho East. 
French contains more silver than cm subsidiary English currency, 
and it has been more advantageous to export it as bullion than to use 
it as money The only silver com now remaining in France, in fact 
is that which by wear and tear has become depreciated. A farther 
advance, by no means improbable if tho present demand bo considered, 
would affect English silier com precisely in tho samo way, and wo may 
yet have to mdt down the silver currency of England to replenish that 
of Indm 

Scarcity and a steady and permanent advnnco in tlio pneo of silver, 
(v.rrBj Jlirtri m: l»tl* which coDtmgcnciM appear incil 
meUrj ttindiri tahlo, will decrease tho amount of our cir 

dilation, the natural consequence of which would bo that tho reduced 
currency would have to circulate tho same amount of commodities 
ns before, and prices, therefore, would be reduced in the tame ratio 



i/mrn irom mu. m u/itr rvxM.i" 


r,o 


Tito uj oat dosulei itmn, however, of miy monel ,uv ‘•l unhid m that it 
should he »<• lu tie variable .is posable, and n geneml l.dl in the price of 
t omnmdiiics ^ fir nnro pu'indiei.d to a coimmimtv than a general nd- 
vumo Even sudden Aim nation m value, m fuel, wheels the conditions 
of evorv monetary nrnmrom* nt If. f«»r limf nice, prices rhe f i fty pci 
rent , even* man with a lixid income timh that \t m onlv halt as \alnaldo 
ns u w.n, and, oil the other hand, if price' fall till \ per rent,, even mail 
hound to pa) any fixed miiii is ohlnred renllv to pi<«udo double the 
n mount 

The depreciation ninth has taken place m the value of gold, m con- 

Thr rt'-' m of «avrr n* ^ecptein o ot the dwmoiy of the mines of 
phic'Uou'iUli* ns Ut<* fall in polil _\u < ra | la md Cnhfbi in i, ha 4 - been made an 

argument wgunsl the idoplit.u <>t a gold M unlaid 'this m ol course 
ha*-,d upon the prim iple th it tint -standard of value is best which is 
loi«{ vauabk. I slnll consider this point hereafter moie iullv, hut. I 
in iv hete lemwrk that the n< tu d and pr.duhh* < lih.irn ement ol the juice 
*of silver i-, on the \erv sun** gamind, quite as j-t n »nor an argument 
against a alver stand ird as mv llut tuition of tin* *-t inti ird. ami con- 
sequent)) of prtcc c , n halier up m down, is eqiullv uhjeetioiiablc. 


Tlic demand of India for alvei, however, winch causes this cn- 

Our 'poml demand forsiUcr li.uu cnieiit, and absoibs 'iiinually so huge 
is compulsory , x quantity of what is now the deaiei and 

scarcer metal, docs not arise from any special piedilection for that 
metal, hut from the fact that we have a alvei stand.) id, aiul an ex- 
ticmely inconvenient and bulky sd\ei cimenc) . The demand thus, in a, 
mannci, artificially created, has lncrcc-ed and will lncieasc with the de- 
velopment of India to a pitch that will diain Euiope of silvei, dciang*o 
the cunency of all coimtucs possessing a silver standaid, and jnobably 
affect, if not deslioy, the subsidiaiy coinage of England heisclf. It is 
a demand arising from no special expediency, but, on tho conti aiy, is ex- 
tiemely mjuuous and inconvenient to India, and it will likewise cause 
inconvenience to almost every other countiy If the standaid wcie 
changed, quite enough of silver would still be imported into this couutiy, 
foi manufacturing puiposes, to pi event any material fall in its value , 
but we should not uselessly, aud by a paitially compulsoiy demand, 
absoib it m such laige quantities, and extiavagantly laise its value 
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Consideration, therefore, for the general convenience of the world, 
_ . as well as of India, I submit, favors the pro* 

Tbe «lwnd*ne* of fold an r 

Kriumont for hi adoption u tU posal to change onr standard from silver to 
ataadard in India- gold. As the metal which contains most 

value m email hulk, gold has special claims and as it has been found that 
the cost of obtaining gold, and, consequently, the cost of gold, vanes less 
tbnn that of silver, it is on that ground likewise preferable as a standard 
There ore other reasons, however, for which I would venture to urge tho 
adoption of a gold standard Pnor to the discovery of the mines of 
California and Australia the Annual production of gold amounted only 
to about five or six millions sterling During the ten years since the 
opening of these new sources of supply, however, it is estimated that 
ICO millions sterling in excess of any former decade have been added to 
the stock of the world, and the annual production now amounts to about 
twenty five millions sterling A considerable portion of this increased pro- 
duction is neutralized by expanded commerce and industry but Political 
Economist* are pretty well agreed that the excess has depreciated the 
valne of gold. The double argument therefore of scarcity of silver nnd 
abundance of gold, advance in the value of the one and depreciation m 
that of the other, is, I submit, altogether in favor of tho adoption of 
a gold standard for India The tendency of the East to absorb tho 
precious metals would be a mitigated evil if diverted from dear silver to 
cheap gold, and in fact, our demand would probably ro-adjust and stead} 
the disturbed balance of the precious metals. The present large production 
of gold would not be more than sufficient for the wants of tho world, 
if Indian domond drew from it as it now does of silver, so large a portion 
as twelve millions sterling Indeed tho great gold discoveries of late 
years could not have been more opportune being made just at a time 
when tho rapid development of India s co m mcrco has outstripped its 
circulating medium. If tho annual production of gold were now as it 
was so short a time ago, only about five millions, the adoption of a gold 
standard and currency for India might have been unwise nnd olgec 
tionable, bat now that tho production lias Ixan so largely and suddenly 
increased, and ts still increasing tho introduction of tho gold standard 
could not but be generally advantageous, steadying tho pnee of gold on 
the ono hand and of silver on the other 

Oar silver currency however entails positive loss upon India. We 
are in a manner constrained to exchange our 

VTf tr* f rtri now to WJ It* . , 

dcirrr m»uL commodities for sd\cr, the on!) metal which 
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is a legal lendci in ilns country. Now, silvei being deaiei than gold, 
we are thus foiced to buy the dealer and scarcer metal, and prevented 
from taking that which is relatively cheaper 

"With a gold standaid and currency, England might advantageously 

for hciself, as well as foi us, pay us for our 
^cheaper”* 0 ** ljuv,n ° golt1, products m gold fiom Austialia, imbmdened, 

as at present, With the chniges of tians- 
nnssion to Euiope, of exchange into silvei, and of tianspoit oveiland 
to India In fact, we are, b} r the necessity of this ciiciutous mode of 
cnculation, virtually pi ohibited fiom commeieial mteicouise with markets 
at our very door. We aie pi evented fiom impol ting gold direct from 
Australia matenally cheaper than we can obtain silver Calculating the 
actual charges upon gold from Austialia to England, and expenses there, 
at five per cent , and the chaiges thence oicrland to Bombay, and till 
it can be com er ted into com, at five per cent moic, it is at once eudent 
that we could import gold much moie advantageously direct fiom 
Australia The charges fiom Austialia to Bombay being estimated at 
three to five pci cent , wc should thus secuie the metal five to seven pei 
cent below what we now pay for importations fiom England, and still 
more helow the cost of silvei pui chased with gold, sent lound by London, 
from Australia 

It is an obvious fact that if we obtain money cheapei, we should 

The e«We s.lver standard ° btom a11 ° tller ™polts cheaper also, and it 
prohibits direct trade' with Aus is not absolutely necessaiy, m ordei to obtain 

gold bullion at a cheapei late, that we should 
have a direct demand for out commodities from Austialia There is quite 
sufficient demand for them m England alone, which exports largely to 
Australia, to obtam all the gold we want m exchange, actually, though - 
circuitously, from the mining countiy The demand foi gold which 
would arise from its adoption as a standard m India would he the great- 
est stimulant to the cieation of a direct trade with Australia The 
lesouices of India are only now beginning to expand, and so much 
wealth is now distubuted thioughout the country, that, even aftei the 
cessation of the piesent extraoidinaiy demand foi cotton, our tiade will 
continue to mciease, and flow through numerous channels The manu- 
facturing mdustiy of India will certainly he laigely developed With 
the fieight and heavy eliaiges on cotton to Great Biitam, and equally 
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heavy oh urges upon goods outward again, ob a margin at oredit, India 
may well bo able to produce the lower qualities of doth, and the lower 
numbers of yam, bo aa to undertell England- Is it too much to cay 
that India may, in tho courte of some j ears, be able to export such goods 
to Australia, amongst other commodities, in exchange for her gold? 
Every enlightened statesman, overlooking the paltry and unmeaning 
objection of supposed injury to the manufacturing interests of Great 
Britain, would rejoice to see that day, and would certainly desire to open 
out in this, or any similar way, the resources of our Indian Empire 
So long as we have a silver standard, however, we labor under bo great 
a disadvantage in trading with neighbouring countries, that it is nearly 
prohibitive Mr Laing expressed a decided 
I&diiu^ r * pT *** ^ IndMtl7 01 opinion on this point in introducing tho Cur- 
rency Act of 1801 He said that * it seemed 
« ( to him a pity to enact that, for all time to come, in transactions between 
<• conntnwJ such os Austxaba and India, an Austraban merchant should 
*not bo able to pay for a cargo of Indian nco without resorting to tlio 
* round about and expensive process of sending his Australian gold to 
t( London, thcnco to France or Germany to buy silver, and filially send 
« that silver overland or round tho Capo to India ” 

Mr Laing and tho Select Committee on tho Dill, of which 
your Excellency was a Member, therefore, 
Mr IHok {h* 8«lcct ,r thought that it would bo a considerable 
»n«nxnuJ 7 “ advantage to provido for tlio possible np- 
joW co iio K j * plication, m India, or the sarao pnneiplo 

‘ as regards gold as is applied in England m 
« regard to silver ” They conscqucntlv granted power to issuo “ up to 
« onc-fourth part of that portion of tho circulation of India which is 
* represented by actual com or bullion, against gold com or bullion nt 
« a rato to bo fixed by tho Government from tinio to time and not altered 
“witliout six months' notice.” Tho Committee hoped thnt by thus 
fixing a «im»»» valuo, at which gold should bo rccened at tho Go\ 
eminent Treasuries, its “superior con\emenc< and “ its adaptation to 
native wants/ might, in course of time, lead to tiro introduction of a con 
sidenihlc anxiltaiy gold currency Thu im 
brtjTwJe JK) riant amendment lia« for some inscrutable 

Irtiw reason or hr mere oversight l>oen nil )Wcd 

e\cr unco to remain n dead letter, and enca thu timid experiment 
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lias not yet been tiiecl. I trust that your Excellency will at least 
mge tli at this clause, nliicli you yomsclf were instrumental in flam- 
ing for the evident advantage of the countiy, may at once be brought 
into opciation. 

That India has long been piepared to avail itself of tins privilege, 
is evident from the importations of gold which have been recevs ed foi 
some yeais. The following is a Statement of the amount imported 
during the last six }ears into Calcutta, Madias, and Bombay — 


Years 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Bombay 

i 

Total 


Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1857-58 

1,00,71,277 

46,3f, 989 

1,53,35,797 

3,00,42,063 

1858-59 

2,96,29,566 

32,37,936 

1,97,32,307 

5,25,99,809 

1859-GO 

1,10,48,282 

51,60,740 

2,86,07,148 

' 4,48,16,410 

1860-61 

1,26,36,424 

74,23,585 

2,50,32,294 

4,50,92,243 

1861-62 

1,70,42,188 

94,41,201 

2,85,39,425 

5,50,22,714 

1862-63 

2,26,95,370 

1,00,00,000* 

4,02,25,794 

7,29,21,164 


And from the 1st May to the 31st December, since the above returns, 
the importation of gold into Bombay alone amounts to neaily thiee and 
a half millions sterling 


We owe it to our silvei standaid and currency, I maintain, that 
„ India has so long continued the “ sink” of 

The silver standard forces India 

to be the sink of the precious the piecious metals Absorption is to a very 
metals great extent forced upon hei, and it is by 

no voluntary shoit-sightedness as a commeicial country that so much of 
Indians capital is made unproductive. It is a patent fact that we pm chase 


# Estimates 
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our silver bo dearly, and receiYO it burdened with so many charges, 
that it ns impoesible to Bell it otherwise than at & lota We are, ns it 
were, the Inst receivers of the commodity after it has paid tribute to 
the rest of the world* "We cannot re-export it without actual loss and 
there is therefore a positive inducement to absorb If, however, gold 
were our standard, in lieu of being the last, we might becomo the first 
recipients, and might profitably distribute instead of absorbing it. We 
should be placed on the highway by whioh gold will travel to Europe, 
and no longer be the unfortunate f emf in which the precious motnls, 
after making the circuit of the globe, are dragged down by their weight 
of chargee 

Gold alone can enable a paper currency to fulfil its legitimate 
Gold H t Re oely tffidnt Wi purpose in this country It is only by 
fo* > p*pw carrrocy for indu. liberating the precious metals from the duties 
of circulation and enabling a country to make them reproductive by 
exportation ns commodities, that a paper currency can legitimately 
benefit any nation. Supposing, then, that our paper currency were so 
far successful as to set any amount of silver free for this purpose, India 
could not avnil herself of tho opening, because silver costa too dear for 
re-exportation. On the other hand, gold received from Australia, nnd 
thus rendered available, could bo profitably exported either on a cal 
eulation of its actual cost, or its relative out-turn in comparison with 
other commodities. So long, therefore, as silver is maintained as the 
standard in In din, our paper currency will continue to be delosivo and 
unprofitable, and a wise system of financial administration deprived of 
all healthy vitality 

A gold currency would probably in another way check, or at 
It would oEmt«Im *l*o eLrtk Ieaat retard, absorption Most of tho 200 
sbjoqrtion. millions of the population of India aid more 

or less, in withdrawing com from circulation, but a vast number of 
these can only do this by small instalments, llupco follows rupee lmt 
slowly into the secret hoard, although tho sum total of petty ab- 
stractions from the circulation is on important amount Tho inter 
medinto sums, however, between gold coins could only be amassed m 
subsidiary silver token corns, of limttcd tender rated somewhat above 
thur intrinsic vnluc and the gold would contmuo meanwhile in dr 
eolation Such a gold currency would now be peculiarly suitable for 
India. The distrust and ignorance which reduce a currency note, with 
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its promise to pay, to the level of waste paper, would appreciate a gold 
coinage, with its absolute mtimsic value in a condensed form, and the 
desire to possess so convenient a com would piobably attract forth again 
much of the hoarded silver which is now as effectually withdrawn fiom 
ciiculation as though buned in an undiscovered mine 


Mr. Wilson, bent wholly upon the introduction of a paper cur- 

Thc orjgmni adoption of a sil- *ency, was umvilling to weight it with any 
ver standard was an error, plan a g. Q j^ standard and coinage for 

India, but he frankly said, fr if we liad to begin de novo , no one will 
<c doubt that, f as m Eugland, to adopt a gold standaid, supplemented by 
<c silver tolcens of limited tender, as suboidmate coins/ would be a much 
“ piefciable plan to that which we now find in use ” His main objection 
to its present adoption, however, was, that a silvei standard having been 
established m India, and under it laige liabilities conti acted, we could 
not in good faith now change the standaid, and pay public creditois m 
any other, and peihaps lelatively cheaper metal. 


We have not yet, it appeals to me, seen much more than the 

meie infancy of our Indian Empiie, and 

but it is never too late to mcrnl . . „ 

ccilamly its lesouices aie still m then hist 
stage of development We have surely not yet advanced so fai, then, 
that a false step cannot he letraoed, and a system sufficient for the 
early lequuements of our commerce replaced by one moie suited to - 
its maturity, and to the altered circumstances of the woild. It seems 
to me absurd to argue that the country having once adopted a standard 
is pledged to maintain it for ever, regardless of subsequent consequences. 
All changes of financial administration involve moie 01 less of difficulty, 
but if the question, how a gold standard is to be equitably introduced 
into India, lie m some particulars complicated, it is quite capable of 
solution, and no more appiopriate time than the piesent could be found 
for the attempt 

The funded debt of the country was contracted m silver, and 

Mr Wilson aigues that it must be liquidated 
The public creditor must not „ , , , , 

be wronged, but neither should m silver JLi, nowevei, it be ngnt to prorec, 

the country be made to suffer public cieditor from any loss which mighr. 

arise ftom the payment m gold of a debt contracted m silver, it is equally 

light that measures should be used to protect the country from the loss 

which must arise from the excessive enhancement m the value of that 

9 
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metal "When Government created these d elite, Indian trade was not 
in its present active eta to, and the demand for silver had not increased 
to the enormous extent which it has now reached If this overgrown 
demand continue, silver cannot fail still farther to rise in value, and from 
the defects of a system no longer adapted to the wants of the country 
we may, therefore, eventually have to pay off these liabilities at a still 
greater disadvantage than at present. It is very desirable, therefore, 
upon this boo re alone, that pro tec tare measures should he adopted If 
Government invited tenders for loans to be repaid m gold in order to 
liquidate the debt contracted to be repaid in silver, there can be little 
doubt that tho transfer could be effected upon favorable terms Even 
if debts contracted under a silver standard could not be transferred to a 
gold standard without some sight loss, I submit that it could not be 
greater than that which the country must generally suffer from the 
maintenance of the present silver standard, and the consequent advanco 
in the value of that metal It would be better far, it appears to me, 
to incur such a loss at once than to continue to cramp the commerce of 
the country by an altogether inadequate currency 


I venture, bower ct, to affirm that Mr 'Wilson’s objection is much 

„ m more technical than reel, and that tho cliancu 

Mr WDwni objection tbeo- b 

retwt »nd ■ dum* of rtamUrd of standard does not involvo nny breach of 
*«> brwck of f.hh. faith whatever towards tho public creditor 

Let us admit that tho public debt now ousting was contracted under a 
silver standard, to he liquidated, according to tho strict letter of tho con 
tract, in tho some standard No ono will assert, however that tho 
contraction of theso debts involved any pledge for tha indefinite per 
petuntion of tho monetary system then existing or deprived ui of 
the nght to make future changes in tho financial administration of 
tho country Tho general weal of this great Empire, anil no mcr 
cenary desire to tale unfair advantage of the public creditor, now 
renders a reform of tho currency neccssarj, and if, in order to fulfil 
tho letter of tho contract, Government must first pay off its debts in 
silver they ore certainlj then at liberty to change the standard to gold 
Now, what i* tho utmost which tho*e who reoeivo back their stiver loan 
in silver can do? They must exchange it for commodities, or for gold 
coin and they will receivo simj ly the present equivalent of their silver 
It sppeors to me therefore that the payment by Goicmment of these 
debts in the amount of gold which their amount iu silver could 
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pm chase, would fulfil the full spirit of the conti act, and leave no real 

A •Mmiinr dmngc was effected ground for complaint If precedent be re- 
in England and America quired, it is not wanting The very same 

change of standard was made m England, with a public debt greatly 
exceeding our own, vilhout causing dissatisfaction, 01 drawing forth 
any remonstiancc from public cicditois ; and still moie recently, America 
depiecuted hei coinage, and virtually adopted a single gold standard, 
undei similar circumstances, with the geneial approval of the countoy. 
The transfer of the open rupee loans to an equivalent amount m gold 
would not, therefore, I submit, entail any hardship, and I believe, as I 
have before stated, that citliei the holders of these debentures would be 
quite vulling to accede to the transfer, or that abundance of mone} 1- could 
be obtained, upon favorable terms, under a gold standaid, to pay off the 
liabilities foi which silver would be lequired. 

It could only be by a great subsequent depreciation of gold that any 

loss to these creditors could ensue. The 

Loss could onlj nrisc from 

great subsequent depreciation of transfer of the debt from silver to gold, 
gold, which is not probable however, would be made after the effect of 

the gieat inciease in the production of the metal has been fully ex- 
perienced, and after gold has in a mannci found its level, and the 
piobability is, that the adoption of a gold standaid for India would so 
completely counteract the increased supply, that no further depreciation 
could take place. 


I feel great diffidence m entering into the details of the scheme of a 

Sugecshons regarding tho In. gol<* coinage for India, but your Excel- 
dmn Mint value of gold. lency will perhaps pardon me if I venture 

to make a few suggestions upon this important point Placed as 
India m a manner is between gold-producing countries and Europe, the 
first consideration must be to fix the Indian Mint value of gold, so as to 
preserve a fair mutual equilibrium of value between ourselves, Austialia, 
and England This value, therefore, should not be so high as to render 
it profitable for Australia to send gold to be coined at our Mints, nor 
should it be so low as to admit of the advantageous export of our gold 
com as bullion to Europe 


It is likewise highly important that, as much as possible, a gold 

coinage should for the present be built 
Regulation of coinage, , , . , 

upon the existing silver currency, so as 

to introduce the change with as much regard to private intei ests as 
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may be. I therefore venture to suggest tho issue of gold coins similar 
to the sovereign and half sovereign, and respectively representing 10 
and 5 rupees, -with subsidiary silver token coins, of limited tender, 
rated seven to ten per cent, above their real value. The existin g silver 
com might, for the present, be allowed to continue legal tender to 
the extent even of BOO rupee* and this limit might hereafter be 
reduced scoording to circumstances. The new gold coins ihould be of an 
intrmoo value which should place them on a safe basis in relation to the 
old rupees, and they could, by subsequent alteration of the limit, of ten 
der, be protected, if necessary, from the effect of any unforeseen flactua 
Hon m value Possessing, aa they do, a well known intrinsic worth, the 
old rupees would no doubt for the present be freely received to a much 
larger extent but not being replenished by fresh issues being retired as 
rapidly as they came into the Government Treasuries and replaced by 
new token piece* I have no doubt that in a few years they would disap- 
pear from circulation and that the change of standard and currency 
would thus be effected, without any sacrifice disproportionate to the 
benefit secured 


I scarcely think it necowary to state any arguments agumit the alter 
A doable rtiwUrd u MUck>a« native of a double gold and silver standard 
“ d °^* rtlotuble - to obviate the difficulty of at once adopting 

a single gold standard os the objection* to that system bavo too often 
been advanced, and are too apparent to need repetition In fact under 
a double standard, there never would really bo a double circulation of 
gold and silver coins, but simply an adoption of that metal which for tho 
time best suited the interest of debtors. The standard would therefore 
fluctoato between tho two to tho great inconvenience of tho public, and 
<o their continual loss 


I cannot do better, m conclusion than qnote tho opinion in favor 
Mr Lri. t tt» of tie introduction of gold crprtmcd bj 


<ad»tkw cf foW from 
rtnej to bo u WRwtooj. 


"Mr Leung when bringing forward tho Bill for 
a paper currency devised by Mr 'Wilson, and 
perfected by himself and the Select Committee " I must say/' he declared 
* r that at tho time when wo are professing to msko a reform m the 
M currency of India, it does seem to mo to bo what I can hardly call 
ff otherwise than barbarous to introduce a system based upon the entire 
,f exclusion of that all pervading roctaJ whose superior convenience is 
' fast making it the sole or principal medium of all the most eirdired 
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cc nations of the woild ” “ Gold/"* he recognised, “ would he a universal 

<c medium of exchange fiom one end of India to another, wheieas a small 
“ note circulation involved the necessity of different issues in diffeient 
Ce circles, and the risk and tiouhle of keeping ah adequate leseive of specie 
C( at numerous points ” Holding these views, he refiamed fiom biing- 
mg foiward any positive measuie foi making gold a legal tender, m great 
part because it would have given rise to a long coirespondence with 
England, and would have retarded the Cuirency Act This objection is 
no longer valid, and I tiust that what he did not scruple to call a “ bai- 
baious'’'’ system may not be perpetuated from any fuithei consideiations 
of official expediency 

No doubt, as Mill has suggested, m the advance of political un- 
importance of assimilating our provement, all countries will one day have 
currency to that of England the same cunency At least it is exceed- 

ingly desirable that the currency of the Indian Empne should be assi- 
milated to that of England and her colonies, and that countnes so 
closely connected in Government and mutual interest, should no longer 
be separated so widely by a totally diffeient monetary standard The 
adoption of the same standaid would be a great advance towaids a 
universal cunency, would abolish much inconvenience and complication 
of accounts, promote commercial intei corn se, and knit the Empire more 
closely togethei by the bond of a common financial system 

I trust, theiefoie, that your Excellency may be pleased to piomote 
the attainment of a consummation so devoutly to be desned, by bring- 
ing this subject, suppoited by your very weighty approval, befoie the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State foi India, and that 
India may heieafter owe to your Excellency’s administration the lmpoit- 
ant advantage of an adequate gold cuirency based on the standaid of 
England 


Fiom E. H Ltjshington, Esq, Secy to Govt of India, Fin l Dept, 
to Offg Chef Secy, to Govt of Bombay, — Do. 1516, dated 18 lit 
March 1864? 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No 252 , 
dated Tth March 1864, and to state that the subject of a gold currency 
for India is under the consideration of Government. 
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From A, D Robertson, Esq , Offg CJtif Secy to GovL of Bombay, 
io Secy to Govt of India, Finl. Dept , — Ho 308, dated IBM March 
1864 

With reference to par*. 3 of my letter of the 7th instant, No 252,* 
* Forwarding tha MfcmcrUi erf tha I am directed to transmit herewith a 
“W ° { Excll^oy Sir William 

Members of tu» Gorernmcnt, on th* Mansfield b Min nffl dated the 8th idem, 
Introduction erf a gold nrrrtncr Into , , 

India. on the subject 
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CHAPTER I 

The Memorial of the Chamber of Commerce should be supported — Mr Wilson’s opposition 
to a Gold Currency m India. — Necessity of answering Ins objections 

The Memorial of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, praying 
for the introduction of a gold currency into India, is, I trust, the be- 
ginning of a refoim which is much required by the circumstances of 
the country. 

When we consider all that may be said in favor of the reform, and 
how little can be asserted against it, a reasonable expectation may be 
entertained, that the prayer of the Memorial will not pass unheeded by 
the Supreme Government and the Right Honorable the Secretary of 
State for India. 

It would be difficult to put the facts which tell on the side of the 
pioposed change, more cogently and clearly than has been done m the 
Memorial under consideration There is, nevertheless, the weight of a 
gieat authority m opposition, which must be removed by argument, be- 
fore we can hope that success will attend the movement of the reformeis. 

That authority is the opinion of the lamented Mr. Wilson, who 
died at Calcutta as Financial Member of Council m 1860. This g-en- 
tleman, distinguished alike as a financial statesman and a great econo- 
mical writer, rested his objections to such a reform as is now asked for, 
on three grounds — 

Firstly — That the change to a gold currency would involve breach 
of faith with the creditois, who had contracted their obligations m the 
form of silvei. 

Secondly — That it was opposed to much of European piecedent and 
example. 

And thirdly — That seeing that silver was now the legal tender, he 
could perceive no particular good m change, although he admitted that 
it would have been an advantage to the country, if gold had been the 
original legal tender instead of silver. 

A careful peiusal of Mr. Wilson's Minute of 25th December 1859 
ff On the proposal to introduce a Gold Currency into India," has con- 
vinced me that the grounds of his opinion are m point of fact fallacies, 
which are incompatible with the development of the people, and with a 
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xi> feeling of equity towards all classes, the poor as well as the nob, the 
L indebted (in which I include tho State) os woll aa the capitalist and the 
owner of land 

That Minute has convinced me that while Mr Wilson allowed his 
imagination to be excited by the possible depreciation in the value of 
gold as the effect of new gold mines might be still more felt he over 
looked the corresponding circumstance, that if as he expected, gold 
throughout the world should fall BtDl more in value than it had done 
when he wrote silver if stationary in the amount prgdnced, would pro 
portion ally nse He thus neglected to consider, that as a means of 
appreciating value silver was m truth os uncertain as gold this being 
true both with regard to new contract* hereafter to be made and to 
those of ancient dato 

The perusal of his speoehes and Minutes on Indian Currency has 
farther persuaded me that Mr Wilson s views were formed without suffi 
cient attention to the social oonditaon and the habits of the great masses 
of the people of India. 

Ho was thus led into error, both with regard to what it is possible 
to effect in the execution of currency changes and to tho wisdom of 
reforms to the general entertainment of which the popular mind has 
not yet been sufficiently educated. 

It b&s appeared to me therefore, to bo a duty for some one to 
exnmvno Mr Wilson s Minute and his views on the subject of a Gold 
Currency for India according to the principles of Political Economy of 
whioh ho has so often been the able and uncompromising exponent. 

The necessity of the investigation which m the public interest thus 
seems to me most urgently required has apparently not occurred to any 
ono else in this country I proceed therefore, with much diffidence to 
take the duty on myself 

In deference to the great authority to which I find my sol f opposed 
and to the importance of the inquiry I have been obliged to take 
nothing for granted, bnt to follow Mr Wilson s own example, when in a 
senes of admirable articles he criticised the Bank Aot of 1844 In 
short at the n«k of a chargo of tcdiousness I have felt it incumbent on 
me to consider the principles on which rests tho idea of a Currency 

These being kept steadily in view it has been sought to apply them 
in answer to Air W llson s Minute, and in support of the demand which 
has now come from the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
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CHAPTER n 

The economy of Gold as a medium of Currency as compared with Silver — The practical oiTAI 

consequence II. 

A Currency is the machmeiy of domestic exchange. So much of 
the medium as is absorbed m the metallic currency of a country is the 
material of the machinery. 

The precious metals absoibed m a cuireney are so much of the 
capital of a country which is devoted by the community to save it from 
living m a state of barter. The profits of the capital so employed return 
in the form of convenience, and the savmg of labour and time. 

The material or metal may be economised by the use of paper m 
various forms, but it being admitted that paper must always be con- 
vertible, it is sufficient to say that the metallic currency is the basis or 
material of the machinery by which the operations of modem commerce 
are rendered possible. 

It would seem, then, that when a community determines what shall 
be its metallic medium of currency, it should carefully consider the condi- 
tions of economy which it may present, as compaied with other media. 

Thus, if a given medium, as being of more value, be moie portable 
than another, it is preferable on such an account. Copper is bettei as a 
currency medium than iron, silver than copper, gold than silver , on this 
ground alone, according to the advance made m a community towards 
wealth, and in the consequent increase in the number of transactions, to 
which it daily commits itself So long as a community is very pooi, the 
rude currency of lion or coppei may suffice for its wants. A silver coin- 
age is the indication that the community has passed out of the ranks of 
poverty. 

When it is discovered that even to carry about the increasing masses 
of silver has become an mtoleiable labor, for which daily commerce m 
self-defence must find a substitute, we may be sure that a community has 
made an immense stride towards the possession not only of moderate 
but of gieat wealth. 

It is observed m such circumstances, that a moie valuable medium 
of daily exchange should be substituted for the silver, and gold, unless 
prevented by legal restrictions, is sure to advance, to substitute itself foi 
the silver, aud to perform the duties hitherto dischaiged by the dis- 
placed silver. 


10 
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But there are other reasons besides those of mere portability, all of 
which tend directly to a like result. Thus, whenever a la rye quantity of 
the precious metals is broken np into coin*, and is constantly going 
through a oourse of circulation, a certain wear and tear or waste of the 
metal ao employed takes plaoe m other words, an immediate loss of the 
National Capital 

If a com of one metal (gold) is equal to ten coins of another 
metal (silver) assuming that a like degree of punty, hardness and dura- 
bility is mechanically given to both, it would seem at first sight that the 
degree of wastage m both would be exactly proportionate and therefore 
that the results of loes to the national capital on this account would be 
equal. But this is not so for tbe following reason the com of greater ' 
value is not so often turned over in the affairs of petty commerce as that 
which is of loss value and consequently the former escapes much of the 
wear and tear which attends the latter 

Again the coming operations of the Mint, involving assay and 
manufacture, are reduoed in amount and therefore cheapen ooin in an 
inverse ratio to the value of the corned medium. 

Thus if a aoverevgn be equal to ten rupees m mtnngio value, it is 
many time* cheaper to ooin gold for general use than it is to ooin silver 
The mechanical economy would be considerable if it afforded merely a, 
sufficient quantity of coins for the daily purposes of domestio exchange 

But the reserves of the precious metal established as legal tender 
must be m great measure corned to meet drafts m accordance with legal 
demands. Consequently a larger coinage must inevitably take placo than 
xr >uld actually suffice for daily use. This is still more enhanced by the 
fact of the exportation of coins m the form of a commodity of trade 
merely on account of their value as «noh, and without respect to their 
being a monetary elemont in the oountry they are leaving 

Such considerations are particularly important m India, where so 
much of the coined medium is retained in private hands owing to a 
marked peculiarity of eastern habits. In consequence of this n vast 
number of millions of rupees is kopt in resene bj the people on which 
the minting labor has been expended. 

Wo have therefore in a gold coinage as compared with n silver com 
age three elements of cheapness, which cannot foil to have o marked 
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effect in asserting 1 the supenoiity of gold as a circulating medium and one chap,, 
of metallic reserve . — 

1st — Its supeiior portability. 

Znd — Deeiease of wastage 

Bui — Economy m mintage 

Now, if we accept the definition of a metallic currency, that it is a 
certain portion of the capital of a community which is abstracted from 
the whole without immediate return of any kind, for the purpose of ena- 
bling the community to pursue its business; in other words, to employ 
the remainder of its capital in the daily coMmeice of life, we cannot 
escape the conclusion that that medium should be chosen to peiform the 
particular functions of cunency, in which mechanically it can be done 
most cheaply In this we meie^ follow the same rules of reasoning and 
practice that we apply when we substitute animal draught for porteis, 
and the steam engiue for hoises. 

It is particularly necessary to bear this m mind, to lecollect that a 
cunency is only the means of transacting business, that it is a machinery 
in the economy of ivlncli all men are interested, and therefore that the 
medium has to be consideied on account of such merits, just as we consi- 
f der the relative ments of steam and horses. This view may be called 
the mechanical one It is very liable to lose the attention which it 
deserves, because of the difficult problems which come acioss the investi- 
gator, and of the manner in which the value of the precious metals as 
commodities occupies the mind, to the preclusion of the mechanical facts 
of their employment, and of the cost of those facts Hence a great 
confusion arises Even acute thinkers aie thus apt to forget the im- 
portant circumstances which have been stated, to overlook the mechani- 
cal economy of usmg one metal (gold) , as compared with another metal 
(silver) Nevertheless, other conditions of relative value being preserved, 
this very meehamcal economy would be quite sufficient to drive the 
lower metal generally out of circulation, weie circulation allowed to 
adjust itself without the intervention of State laws or other restrictions 
When arguing against the introduction of a gold currency for India; 
the late Mr Wilson omitted to give these important considerations the 
weight they deserve On the contrary, while he allowed that a gold 
currency would be more convenient than a silver one, he did not also 
add, as he should have done, that as a machine of daily commerce, a 
gold medium is much cheaper m the woiking than a silver one can 
possibly be This fact should not have escaped a practical economist of 
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Inn distinction It is perhaps ho be -regretted that on authority of his 
calibre was lent to an incomplete statement on this very important part 
of the subject. 

Having thus established the mechanical superiority of gold over 
silver as a medium of currency, that is to Bay, that it is superior as a 
means of machinery in pomt of economy to silver, it would seem to 
follow that the State, in which term is conveyed the inherent governing 
power of a community is bound to cause the more valuable metal to be 
substituted m the currency for the cheaper one, ns soon as the co mm unity 
haa become noh enough to render such a change deeirable for the 
greater convenience of doily commerce 

It will hardly be denied that the State should guard itself according 
to the manner in which a trading firm or corporation would proceed in 
defence of the interests of its constituents. Such a firm or corporation 
having a given function to perform, which requires the absorphpn of a 
certain portion of capital feels bound to economise the means of action 
according to the improvements which may take place, and to the progroea 
mode by invention and experience. In this Bense, to revert to our old 
illustration it eubstitutes animal draught for porters and steam engines 
for horses. It is not held that porters who have to seek another employ 
ment have any grievance, and we none of ub can forget how fruitless 
were the jeremiads of the old anti railway party on the destiny of stago- 
coachmen 

In the same manner, if the State finds an old official mnohinory 
which docs not suit the times such machinery after more or less discus- 
sion, is invariably made to give way to adaptations, possessing greater 
convenience, as being more suitable to present axigenae* than what is 
cumbrous, or has become obsolete in form. 

The same role and practice are precisely attributable to a currency 
when considered in lti character of maehineiy Tlio holders of an old 
and cumbrous medium can no more plead exemption from tho effects of 
progress and development, than porters who find themselves supplanted 
by horses, or the stage -coachmen who have given way before tho steam 
engine 

Tho actual holders of tho medium are also a portion of tho comma 
ruty which benefits at large, by an economical reform of the currency, 
or the machinery by which transactions aro earned on The holders an) 
generally interested in the measure of reform just as tbo stage-coach man 
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is interested m tlie geneial impiovement of the country by tbe introduc- 
tion of tlie lailways, and in tbe possibility thereby afforded to him of 
securing Ins existence somehow or other, though perhaps not on the 
coach-box. 

In like manner, by having an economical cuirency given them, 

the holders of the old medium, though at fiist sight they might seem to 

* 

lose by its demonetisation, whether with or without the aid of law, 
actually gam in the end by the gieater use they are able to make of it 
as a commodity of tiade. 

This ultimate gam to all classes we have seen both in France and 
m the United States. 

The Government, then, being considered as the trustee of the com- 
munity, is bound to affoid to that community the cheapest currency or 
machinery for conducting all the transactions of domestic exchange and 
deposit which can be devised by human skill and ingenuity. The obli- 
gation is one from which the State cannot escape. 

This cheapness being the interest of the whole, must be preferred 
to individual mterest if the two be found to run counter to one another. 

Theie is no reason to believe that any such antagonism exists, it 
bemg found that any leform or measure which reacts with favorable 
results on the whole body of a nation, is beneficially, however indirectly, 
experienced by all the individuals composing it. It is essential to bear 
these somewhat tnte maxims m mind, on account of the fallacies by aid 
of which it is sought to be maintained, that to reform the metallic 
cunency of India, by substituting a gold for a silver one, involves 
bieach of faith with those who have contracted obligations m the form 
afforded by the latter medium, or who happen to be holders of it. 

The attempt is made to put out of sight the character and mecha- 
nical functions of a curiency, the cost of the performance of these 
functions, the means of economising the cost under the admitted 
necessity of maintaining a due metallic leserve The other character of 
that leseive is then alone considered, viz , its character as a commodity. 
That character is, of course, disputed by no one, but it is but to state 
one side of the aigument when it alone is brought forward, and the 
othei character (viz , of machinery) maintained at the cost of the com- 
munity, is hidden from view 
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In confirmation of what has been advanced, it may, I think, bo held 
to have been shown by the praotice of wealthy nation*, that gold is 
a more convenient mean* of currency machinery than silver, when 
transactions are sufficiently numerous and when the metallic means are 
sufficiently large to render economy of porterage, wastage and coinage, 
an element of calculation both to the State and to the individuals of 
whom the currency want* are concerned , England, France, and the 
United States are sufficient examples 

This being so, we must be convinced that as a matter of adminis- 
tration, on the score of economy, we should substitute a gold currency 
for a silver one for the accommodation of large transactions, or what 
may be in excess of the wants of very petty dealing, m countries which 
have reached the level of wealth and oommeroml activity attributable to 
Such nations As regard* the application of a gold enrrenoy to India, 
wo have then to ask, is she entitled to be counted among such nations? 
Are her transactions of a character are her needs on account of means 
of recurve and circulation are the expenses of her Mint* and of waste 
of capital sufficient to warrant a change similar to that which has been 
found in the United States, Franoo, and Great Britain? 


CHAPTER III 

Tli* BUadsrd of Vain®.— Do« a dung* of th* Btaodud bnrolta what U called a Breach of 
Faith, *ttb«r with tha Public cradltor or tha Print* com ? 

Before proceeding to consider the question of a change in what is 
called the M Standard of Ynlue it may be well to come to an under 
standing on the exact meaning of the phrase. Confusion is apt to arise 
from the misap precaution of terms and the pubho sometime* deceives 
itself, and is frightened accordingly by the misuse of word* and phrases 
Such a confusion, perhaps exists at present with regard to the 
phrase to which attention is invited In some minds the so-called 
4< Standard of Yaluo is mistaken either for vnluo itself or for the regu 
Intor of value It is, in fact a particular metal or commodity in which 
the law of a given country declares that a currency shall bo maintained 
That particular metal comes thus to be the expression, or means, of 
the measure of value Thu is n very different thing from being the 
measure itself, or from tho commodity chosen as the standard of value 
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having- any intimsic viitue by which it can legulate value, or obtain 
value in any manner not common to other commodities 

We aie taught that there is no. leal value but the cost of laboi 
which is thrown mto production,* - transport, and delivery However 
that labor may be paid for, whether by the commodities it produces, 
by other commodities, or by then representative in the form of money, 
on the cost of it depends the value of the commodity pioduced It 
makes no difference whether the commodity be gold or silver, corn or 
oil, stone or timber In the cost of labor must be included wages in 
every foim, the expenditure of material which has been produced by 
previous laboi, the preparation of the soil, which is also the result of 
labor, at whatever former period it may have taken place, although 
now it may be paid for under the denomination of rent. 

Thus is it that by the cost of labor value is determined It is 
measuied by the exchange of one commodity against another, as we say 
that an ounce of gold is worth a ton of iron, the cost of producing the 
ounce of gold bemg the equivalent of the cost of producing the ton of 
iron, or the laboi on account of the ounce of gold bemg the equivalent 
to the labor on account of the ton of iron 

It is evident that what is called the standard of value cannot affect 
the operations with lespect to value, viz , its creation by the application 
of human labor to matter, its determination accoidmg to the limits 
of the cost of the labor so applied, its measurement by the exchange, 
of one commodity against anothei, except in so fai as the commodity 
furnishing the standard appears as an aitiele of trade, and not merely 
as the means of measurement 

We must therefoie carefully distinguish between value with the 
foiegoing conditions, and the legal notion conveyed in the teim “Stand- 
ard of Value, ” as applied to a cuirency, which declares what particular 
metal shall affoid expiession of the measure of value, for the eonve-, 
nienee of the community Otherwise we may be led into the mistake of 
forgetting that the metal which has been selected for a legal tender, 
has on that account a two-fold character, as has been aheady illustrated, 
viz , that it is the basis of a currency, or the material of an artificia 
machinery by which the rude operation of barter has been superseded, 
besides being also an exchangeable commodity of trade 

* The cost ot production, ns here used, includes the rent of land Waste ’land, on 
which labor has not been expended returns no rent 
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In the former character, a metal when made into corns measure* 
market value , m other word*, affords the formula of pnoe, whereas it* 
own value as a commodity is determined by the ooet of its production 
as compared with other commodities. 

If this distinction between the two characters of the metal, chosen 
by the community for the expression of value be not -resolutely kept 
before ns, tha one, vis , that of machinery being artificial and created 
for our own convenience, and the other m., its own value as a commo- 
dity, being natural, we may expect finally to fall into the error of attri- 
buting an occult virtue to a condition of currency, whioh is liable to 
change with the circumstancee which may render it m convenient. 

This seems to be a not inaccurate description of what often takes 
place in the consideration of currenoy questions. It is not improbable 
that the phrase f Standard of Value lias more than once been the 
cause of the confusion and the errors of reasoning which hare arisen, 
from them. 

Objection is thus taken to a change from the legal standard of India 
(silver) to a gold one, because large liabilities have been contracted by 
the 8tate under the former and it is maintained that ns a matter of 
good faith, as it is called the public creditor might reasonably demur to 
being paid under any other 

If snob teasbmng were to be admitted, it can but be on the ground 
that silver is viewed as a commodity of trade only and that its artificial 
character of being the material of the currency maohmory, chosen 
either exprewly or fortuitously according to a shifting expediency, is 
forgotten- 

We must not, however permit ourselves to forgot the artificial oon 
dition Having in the progress of civilization committed ourselves to a 
system of ' Money* in supersession of one of Barter that is Laving 
organized currency in various forms having constructed a machinery by 
which the system of ‘ money* may bo earned into execution, we cannot 
permit ourselves to revert to n system of barter, in the one item of silver, 
which is not tolerated in any other commodity Othcrwiso wo should 
destroy the very ground on which a -currency rests, viz., that the so-called 
standard of value is but the legal means ot expressing how valuo is to 
be measured, and does not itself affect value 

In effecting a loan, the Stato borrows valuo os represented by a 
certain number of coins. 
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It does not boirow a special commodity of tiade, or contiact to chap, 
return that same commodity, except m so tin as it is the lepieseutative 
of value. 

Thus the money it seeks lepresents a given value. It actually 
conti ads for that ralue, and icccivcs the money which represents it in 
the legal tender of the day. But it is because money is the representa- 
h\e of value, and that the legal tender is meiely the foim in which 
the money is clothed, that the State so reccues the money m gold or 
sil\ er, as the case may be. 

The State does not, and cannot, bmd itself never to change the 
ehnvnctci of its legal tender, 01 cxpic^sion of measure, which if looks on 
as liable to change like other institutions Its engagement deals with 
the value of the loan, and not with the special cxpicssion of the measiue 
of lalue, which in equity cannot be a matter of consequence either to 
the lender or the bonower, if the idea of curiency be fairly maintained, 
and it be not confused with the notion of the natmal cliaiactci of the 
commodify, which lias been chosen to afford a mntenal of cunency or 
national maclimeiy of exchange. If value be left unt-ouehed by the 
change, if tbeie be no sacnfice of convenience m the mode of lepay- 
ment, either of principal or interest , if, on the contrary, the conve- 
nience of the community be increased by a change in the cunency 
machinery, as caused by a supenoi portability and economy, it is indeed 
idle to maintain that there is even a semblance of breach of faith with, 
the public ciecbtoi. For if we pay the public ei editor the full mtnnsie 
value of interest and principal of bis loan, whether in gold 01 silver, 
he has sinely small ground of complaint. On the contrary, if there is 
a greatei convenience to himself m the fact of receiving, eanymg, and 
guarding a portion of gold as compared with its equivalent m silvei, he 
is cleaily a gamei, if the foimer be substituted foi the latter, so far as a 
currency is concerned 

If we paid the public creditor 99 rupees* worth of gold on account 
of bis loan of 100 silver rupees, we should defiaud him, and he would 
be right to exclaim But if we pay gold which is actually equal m 
value to the bundled lupees, theie is no ground on which an objection 
can be raised with regard to an obligation cieated after a system of 
baiter has given way before a system of money. 

The same reasoning applies even more strongly to all obligations - 
of domestic commerce,- m which a cunency comes into action, and tho 

11 
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p particular legalised money represents value for the convenience oT the 
community Although some thinkers m*y have a difficulty in over 
co min g the exact terms of a State Loan, they cannot find any per 
plenty when they survey the transactions of commerce it being under 
stood and admitted by all that the given com or legal tender is simply 
a device by which the prices of commodities may be adjusted, with 
respect to their relative market values 

The market values are constantly changing, and they require, accord 
mg to curcuma tan oee, more or less of the com of legal tender m the form 
of price , but they cannot be affected one way or other by the character 
of the legal tender, excepting the consideration that an eoonomical 
improvement in the currency cannot but effect a certain reduction of 
charge to the com muni tv, as we see similar effects from improved 
machinery m other matters 

The very fact of the existence of a money Bystem demonstrates 
that a merchant does not contract to receive hie dues m one particular 
form but in any form whioh may be most convenient to the oommomty 
of which he forme a part, provided only that he does really obtain those 
duos, in other words, that the value to which he is entitled is not 
depreciated with respect to the actual present state of things 
The argument may therefore be summed up as follows • — ■ 

The State not being bound for ever to adhere to a given tender it 
follows that loans made whether on account of the pubbc or of indin 
duals, and that all transactions of domestic commerce, must follow the 
rule of any change in the mode of measuring monetary obligations which 
may be demanded on account of the general convenience provided that 
that change does not prejudice real value that is that the value of a new 
legal tender is at the present absolutely equal to that of the old one or 
in other words that the currency is not depreciated 


CHAPTER IV 

FartWr upocnrt of ill* f*lUej araUbwd In tb* Brweh of Filth trpnnent org*d spdmt 
tk* sokftltstkn of a Odd for * SUrrr Cnmoej In Indin. 

In conndenng the question of currency, it u hardly possible to 
exaggerate the importance of the conclusion which has been arrived at 
in the former Chapter, viz., that the State or individual making a loan 
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m all cases makes a contract for value, and not one affecting the particular 
commodity m which the legal tcndei happens fortuitously to e\ist 

The \ iew stated in an opposite sense does m fact abolish the idea of 
a currency, and reduces us again to a state of barter. It ignores the 
representative character of money, and depends altogether on the charac- 
tei of the metal composing it, as a commodity of trade. 

Thus, to take Mi. Wilson's illustration . A — ff If two men enter into 
a contract, one to deliver and one to receive a given quantity of wheat 
at a distant da}, however much wheat may have fallen in puce in the 
mean time, the leceiver has no right to complain, any moie than the de- 
liverer would have, had it in the mean time risen ns much in price. 
But if the person whose duty it w as to deliver wdieat, finding that it had 
lisen much m price since the contract was made, sought to deliver barley 
oi some other grain, which in the mean time had become relatively 
cheaper, the injustice of such an attempt would be plain. But it w r ould 
be equally un)ust, after a contract had been made in a silver standaid, to 
change the standaid to gold, because it w r as becoming more plentiful, and 
m relation to silver likely to become clieapei ” 

Now, m the foregoing illustration the theory of a currency is en- 
tirely put out of sight, and with that omission is coupled anothei, that 
the State in fact borrows value and not a particular commodity 

The illustration of the w heat is really beside the question altogether, 
because it lefeis only to a system of baitei, from wduch we have been 

removed by a system of money. 

» 

It is evident that wdien the contract to pay for the wheat was to be 
completed by offering an mfenoi description of gram, this could only 
take place by substituting the real equivalent m value, oi a larger mea- 
sure of the latter foi the formei. 

In the same maunei, if gold were now to be substituted for silvei, 
it would be necessaiy to find the exact equivalent of the two metals as 
respects weight and fineness, and, in disehaigmg obligations, to see that 
no depreciation of value took place to the disadvantage of the creditor, 
according to the state of things as now actually existing 

But keeping m view the idea of a cunency, that it is a machinery 
foi cnculation, and the statement of transactions and prices, theie is no 


# Vide Minute on a Geld Cunency bj Mr. Wilson, dated December 25th, 1859 
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good reason why we should be irrevocably bound hereafter, by an acci- 
dental form of legal tender which happens to be m existence now 
Otherwise this would convert the hold era of silver, and those who were 
on the credit side of obligations contracted in a certain form, into future 
fortunate speculators m a commodity, whereas, when their contract* were 
made this idea did not enter into the conceptions either of the creditor 
or the debtor, the expression of the contract m -the medium having been 
assumed solely as the readiest mode of stating the obligation, according 
to the law or custom of the community, and not for the purpose of 
driving a trade in the commodity, which happens to have been fixed on 
a* the means of measuring value 

If such reasoning as Mr Wilson's were to be admitted, when the 
question of substituting a cheaper currency for a more expensive one is 
considered, such as silver for copper and gold for silver the community 
would be absolutely precluded from effecting any improvement or eco- 
nomy in the working of that particular machinery, organised and main- 
tained by the community at its own charges for the performance of 
particular functions, which affect alike the State and the individual. 

It would be to create a now vested right in consequence of an ac 
cident, to bar economy and the progress of development in favor of 
certain portions of the public to the disadvantage of the public gonor 
ally in short, it would be to do what has been declared politically and 
socially wrong and therefore unwise in all the great changes which have 
been executed m England since the passing of the Reform BHL. 

If wo guard the publio creditor and tho private one np to the actaol 
moment of making a change if we guard him from any retrospectivo 
operation, wo have dono our duty towards him Bat if wo legislate so 
as to give the public creditor and the private ono an advantage pros- 
pectively, in a sense which was intended neither by them nor tho 
debtor, we then legislate in favor of tho creditors to tho inequitable dis 
advantage of tho debtors. 

Yet if we ore satisfied that silver is likely to bcoomo hereafter re- 
latively dourer, that is to say, that a change of vnlne is likely to take 
place by which an ounco of silver will at some future timo possibly be 
worth more than an ounce of silver now is, wo are surely bound to 
consider that the public, including what is called tho State, as well as 
individuals, ismade up of two largo classes, the creditors and tho debtors. 
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Beming this in mine!, and that all monetary obligations have been cnAr 
created for value, and not for the commodity accidentally a {fouling the IV 
legal tender, w r c aie further bound, aceoiding to every pnnciple of 
equity, to consider the interests of the debtors hereafter to the full as 
much as those of the creditors. We have no more right to increase the 
value of the debt of the former hereafter, by declaring that foi all time 
their debts shall be paid in corns constantly gaining a higher value than 
that originally attributed to those coins, than we should have to declaic 
arbitral ill' at picsent, that the dues of creditors shall be discharged in a 
depreciated currency, with regard to the actual state of things. 

It is believed that a Judge m equity would not consider the possible 
piospectrvc value of advantages which might he speculatively enter- 
tained as an after-thought by 011c or two parties to a contract, provided 
that no reference had evei been made to such speculative advantages in 
the draft of the covenant binding the two parties. 

The Judge would consider what was the exact intention of the con- 
tracting parties at the time the conti act was effected , lie w r ould insist 
on the contract being completed according to that intention, with legard 
to actually existing circumstances and the due mtei pi elation of the 
latter as affected by the meaning of the covenant, and he would banish 
from his mind fortuitous conditions not contemplated originally and 
winch. as yet have no reality m piactiee. 

If this view he correct, we may adopt it without danger in con- 
sidering the obligations of the public and the private ci editor and 
debtor, until respect to the breach of faith aigument urged against a 
substitution of gold foi silver. 

The contract of the creditoi being really made for value, must be 
completed m value as neaily as possible at the present time , but that 
value is not to he enhanced m the future, because the foim m which the 
monetary obligation was contracted, is likely to become more costly than 
it is now or when the contract was made. 

Yet if it he true that silvei is to become more costly than it is at 
piesent, owing to the supply being unequal to the increased demand for 
it m China and India, we should leally add to the debts of all debtors, 
whose debts have been contracted under the denomination of a silvei 
legal tender, were we to declare that this prospective change m the 
value of silver is to be entirely ignoied. Such a resolution would he a 
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one-eided and therefore on unjust one in favor of creditors, whether 
those creditors ore represented by the holders of the public debt, or by 
bankers and other private individuals. 

On the assumption, therefore that the relative valuo is likely to be 
greatly raised — on assumption, however, whioh must be received with the 
utmost caution — it would seem that so tor from there being a breach of 
faith in introducing a gold currency m the plaoe of a silver one, we tre 
absolutely bound to do so injustice and m good faith to the public at 
large, unices we would lay ourselves open to the charge of regulating crar 
measures solely in favor of certain classes, viz., creditors, public and 
private, who lent value under a silver denomination, and of the actual 
possessors of silver 

It is evident that these classes form but a part of the whole vast 
publio of India. 

“When wo reflect on the argument by whioh the introduction of 
paper money is justified and eulogised by all writer™ on political economy 
from Adam Smith to tho authors of the present day of whom no on<v 
lias been more eloquent and more convincing than Mr Wilson, it is 
difficult to repress the feelings of surprise caused by the argument of bad 
faith as adduced by lnm 

His argument and that of all others m favor of a paper currency, 
is that the introduction of convertible Bank Notes on proper terms has 
the pome effect as opening a gold mine m tho country to the extent of 
tho relief afforded by the paper currency 

Thus assuming that tho Bank note currency of tho Bank of Eng 
land m 14 mDUons m exoess of tho com kept in doposit, for tho purpose 
of meeting tho liability caused by the convertibility of tho notes, so 
much metal, viz-, 14 millions of bullion being released the motel be- 
comes proportionably cheaper in other words monoy is cheaper, or tho 
same amount of coined money will not purchase so manj commodities 
as it would do were there no Bank notes and were 1 1 millions of bullion, 
now set free as a commodity to trade with, absorbed in the British cir 
culation. 

Consequently the issue of the Bank notes is a direct disadvantage 
to the public creditor, who having lent value find* tint vmlne depre- 
ciated b\ the (act of money having been rendered cheaper ly the artificial 
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not purchase for him so many commodities as it would have done had 
there been no Bank-note issue. 

The like consideration affects all pnvate cicditois on account of 
loans as well as all holdeis of the piecious metals. 

We have never licaid of the British public ci editor being' peimitted 
to cry out against breach of faith, because the value of the public debt 
has been diminished fiom tune to time, by the development and improve- 
ment of afiaus, and the machinery used m conducting them, including 
Bank-note circulation 

Yet if the argument is woith. anything, we must apply it to the 
introduction of a Bank-note circulation under the law, by which money 
is lendered cheapei, and the value onginally given foi public securities 
is depreciated to the full as much as to any other measuie by which a 
similar lesult might be pioduced, such, for instance, as to a substitution 
in India of a gold for a silvei cunency, by which the artificially caused 
extiaordmaiy demand for the latter metal might be checked. 

But Mi Wilson could see no evil m cheapening mone}’-, 01 mter- 
feimg -with the value given by the public creditois or lctained in deposit 
by pnvate holders, so long as his own nostium of paper was only con- 
cerned He desired, and it is believed rightly, to mtioduce paper through- 
out the length and breadth of India foi the purpose of realising vast 
masses of hidden metal, and thereby cheapening money. Not a word in 
this about the public creditors 01 the duty of obligations But there 
cannot be a doubt, that if he had been permitted to cairy out his plans, 
admit able as they were, and if his expectations had been lealised, his 
opeiations would have been attended with similar, but far more impor- 
tant lesults to the creditors in all sorts of obligations, public and private, 
than he attributes as likely to flow from a substitution of gold for silvei 
on account of the assumed eventual greater costliness of silver as com- 
pared with its piesent value 

The truth seems to be that Mr Wilson leasoned rightly when he 
was discoursing on the merits of his paper scheme, and that he was 
wiong when he talked about the change of gold foi silver as involving 
bleach of faith 

He was m the lattei instance seduced from his coirect principles, by 
the mistake of attributing to a denomination of value the fact of value 
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itsolf, and he substituted the idea of the character of a commodity for 
the idea of a currency 

In the former instance viz. of paper, in which he escaped tho did 
cnlty of the commodity, however convertible his paper might be, ho re- 
mained true to the proper theory of a currency Thin, os before shown, 
declares that currency la a machinery for the easier transaction of all the 
do m oe tic operations of the State and of commerce. The "State being 1 
thus responsible for working ite machinery, of whatever character, as 
cheaply as possible, and with the greatest advantage and convenience to 
the community at large is bound to use paper os much as it can he 
applied with advantage, just as it would torn to its own uses a gold or 
eilver mine which might be found m land in which the State has a pn 
vate property 

But, as already asserted an economical reform of currency by sub- 
stituting gold foT silver, which shall give the community the means of 
circulation and deposit at a cheaper rate than it has hitherto enjoyed 
does actually afford also relief not so large but mmilar m kind to that 
afforded by the introduction of the convertible Bank note if the latter 
operation ia to present all the consequences promised by Mr Wilson an 
assumption be it said, which is open to more than reasonable doubt in 
tho case of India. 


CHAPTER Y 

Tbo docble " BUuaknl of Vila*.**— In pouHk-o > ringl* Standard alone cxUU. — Ultotratloa 
iffiordtd bj Franco tnd the United States. 

Having established the exact meaning and function of the u Stand 
nrd of Valuo, it becomes necessary to pnrvuo the inquiry, for the purpose 
of fixing the worth of that muoh vituperated thing a * double standard.” 

It is said that a country lias a doable standard when legul tendor is 
made of coins in two metals, silver and gold in paj ment of taxes and 
debts, a given com of the one (ru., gold,) being held legally to ho the 
equivalent of a certain number of coins of the other, viz., silver 

Metallic money assumes two legal forms. Two metnllio media of 
circulation appear, in either of which obligations may be discharged ac- 
cording to law, cither wholly or in part 
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At first sight, it might seem that under such an arrangement, two chap 
means of measuring the value of commodities aie then afforded, and that '' 
a conflict must ensue between the two to the disoigamsation of trade. It 
is well to ask if this is so 

If the two metallic means of exchange weie abstractions, like the 
signs for measuiing length or weight, they might be jointly retained 
as meie means of measuiement also No practical inconvenience would 
result from the use of such two means, but the labor of reducing the 
one to the other m calculation As, for instance, it makes no difference 
whether a piece of stuff is measuied m Fiench meties 01 English yards 
Price follow s on the actual length of the stuff, and not on the signs by 
which that length is represented In the same manner, coins of differ- 
ent denomination, but of the same metal, are reduced from one to the 
other, accoidmg to the value they actually represent, without trenching 
on any other consideration When we have to deal with things, and get 
beyond the region of sigus, the leality of value must be dealt with also. 

Thus silver and gold not being abstractions, but exchangeable commodities, 
beside having whatever functions of repiesentation and measuiement 
which may be assigned to them, follow the laws of supply and demand 
like all other exchangeable commodities This involves vanation of rela- 
tive value with regard to one another , accoidmg to the changing demand 
for them, variation m the means of supply, their conditions of bulk, the 
cost of transport, waste, and so foith The lelative Mint value of the 
two metals may be stiuck by law with the gieatest nicety, -with regard 
to cost of pioduction and delivery in the country where the Mint is 
placed, but the vicissitudes of pioduction, and the necessities of commerce, 
including cuuency, are evei causing slight variations between the maiket 
values of the two 

It then becomes a matter of calculation to creditors and debtors, 
as to w'hich particular metal will best suit then lespeetive purposes, 
when all such elements of value have been taken into consideration. 

It will not be foigotten that in these elements are comprehended the 
considerations of economical machinery alieady illustrated, tluongh 
which an actual economy of the national capital takes place Others 
of a not dissimilar charactei will be adveited to hereafter. 

When two metals are engaged in a currency, the principle displayed 
m Chapter II comes naturally into opeiation That metal which asseits 

12 
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its superior cheapness a* the material of machinery, ^for carrying’ on the 
transactions of exchange, excludes the other from circulation. 

If a currency in one of the two metals can be earned on more 
cheaply than m the other the former will be preferred, although the 
original cost in producing each of the two is the same. 

This consideration affects all alike, both oreditore and debtors be 
cause the precious metals absorbed in a currency ore so much of the 
capital of a oountry which is devoted without interest by the comma 
mty to save it from living in a state of barter 

The relative value of the two metals, taken as commodities and not 
as mere means of measurement, is carefully weighed and according to 
the price of the metals as fixed by the value of other commodities, or 
ire may say by the cost of production as involved in the labor expended 
for that purpose will the choioe be made by the payer* of taxes and 
debts, as to which of the two metals shall be their medium of pnyment, 
or in which of the standards payment shall be made 

If it be cheaper to the oommumty to maintain a currency m one 
metal than it is in another when both have been launched on equal 
terms this circumstance must reset on them as commodities and make 
the former the preferable means for the discharge of all obligations It 
thus becomes established as the medium of exchange and deposit, what 
over may bo tho law about the standard of value or the double legal 
tender 

Thus when there is a so-called double standard of gold or silver, or 
to speak more accurately a doublo legal tender if it be more profitable 
to the community at large to pay in gold payjnents will certainly be 
made m it to the exclusion of silver notwithstanding that the latter is 
equally a legal tender with the former In such case silver practically 
subsides from circulation and sinks into the Tank of a mere commodity 
of trade, with the exception of a certain small quantity which executes 
>ery petty transactions, tho place of silver in tho circulation and in 
deposit being usurped by tho conquering gold, exactly u horses sro 
pushed out by steam on the superior economy of the latter coming to 
l>e recognised os an agent of machinery 

On the other hand, if the pneo of gold were fixed at too low a rsto 
relativcU to silver, in tho legal tender of the two mctnls with regard 
to the amounts produced and consumed, that is to ray, if the legal 
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equivalent of silver were unequal to (lie market value gold possesses as a citap. 
commodity, the superior cheapness of gold as a maternal of eunency V ’ 
would be defeated by the consideration of the piofits of trade. 

Gold would then disappear, and would subside from the circulation, 
because amid the freedom afforded by a double legal tender, silvei would 
furnish the domestic money, and the gold merchant, being able to take 
advantage of the larger puce gold would fetch abroad than at home, 
would export it all accordingly 

The nominal double legal tender would resolve itself vntually into 
the single one of silver, and the best metallic basis of currency for a 
rich country would be supplanted by the worst, in defiance of n proper 
econom}' of the capital of the community, because of an error in the 
calculation of the value of the metals. 

This seems to have been actually what occurred in Fiance, from 
1801 to 1850, dm mg which time the market value of gold was m excess 
of its legal equivalent in silver. 

The v auction in the value of silvei since the gold discovenes, which 
is reckoned at 5 per cent, seems to have proximately established the 
values of the two metals, at the rates piev lously but eironeously attu- 
buted to them, when the eqmv alents of the two metals were legally 
fixed The gold NapoleOn ceased to be woitli more of silver francs than 
it could claim by law m the fonn of money It ceased to be able to 
bu 3 r moie value in a foieign country than it could m its own, which had 
been the case, till the gold discovenes, and the action of some other 
countries in this matter, to wdnch allusion will hereafter be made On 
this taking place, the supenor economy of a cuuency of gold as com- 
pared with silver at once made itself felt Silver has in consequence, in 
France, been duven out of the circulation and of deposit, and has been 
expoited, the eunency of the countiy and its leseives being maintamed 
in gold, which has been coined m vast quantities 

The same results were seen m the United States of America A 
very slight vanation of the relative values of silvei and gold was suffi- 
cient to cause the fullest weight to be attached to the supenoi economy 
of the latter (gold) as compaied with the foimer (silver), for the 
performance of the woik of cuuency and deposit Gold was accoid- 
ingly, as in France, coined in millions to meet the contingency, and 
silver was expoited, that operation being moie favorable to the posses- 
sors of it than to teudei it m payment of debts The latter (silver) 
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sunk altogether to the rank of a simple commodity of trade No vana 
tion of price* toot place m other commodities, no inconvenience was 
experienced m measuring values 

The public debtH and all other obligations were not held to have 
been in any mauner affected by the circnmatanoes the Mint value of the 
new gold dollar having been made as nearly as possible equal to the on 
gural Mint valae of the silver one The money made of gold represented 
value generally to the satisfaction of the pubbo, according to the idea 
it had hitherto had of value in the silver form and the gold money was 
cheaper to the pabbo as such a representative, than ita eqoivalent of 
silver coaid have been on account of the much greater bulk, weight, 
waste, and expense of coinage of the latter 

Tims it is seen in practioe how other things being equal or nearly 
so, the question of tender and therefore finally of standard, is determined 
by the necessity of following the simple rule of economy which guide* 
the conduct of all manufacturers and merchants m the transaction of 
their business It is said that the question of standard is finally resolved 
by the instance afforded by the United States, to which I will now 
alludo though it may be necessary to dwell on it hereafter 

Thus by the law of 1840 in that country a step forward waa made 
towards the substitution of gold for silver by the introduction of golden 
dollars n certain weight of coined gold being estimated and legally 
declared to be equal to the original silver dollar 

In 1853 although no legal objection was made to the discharge of 
the largest obligations in full weight dollars the silver coinage required 
for daily petty transactions was by depreciation legally reduced to the 
rank of a token coinage. Payments of more than five dollars could not bo 
enforced in the toLen coinage according to law This change was made 
as a matter of convenience. The national reserves had come to consist 
almost entirely of gold. 

Perhaps it may be well to mention that a token coin merely morns 
a metallic Bank note that is to say, that a certain coin (say of silver) 
is authorised to stand for more than its weight of silver and therefore 
to bo a sign of value which it does not itself possess This is the case with 
tho shilling To prevent traffic in token coins to tho derangement of 
trade a legal tender of shillings does not exceed 40 Beyond that sura 
payment must be legally made in gold in England. 
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In the United States so much of the old full weight silver com had 
been absoibed as a commodity of tiade, as to put the community to incon- 
venience m the execution of petty daily tiansactions. 

The substitution of gold for silver on account of the laigei functions 
having become complete, the necessity of consulting daily convenience 
was felt and acted on m the mattei of silver coins of small value, as had 
been pieviously done m Gieat Butam 

It was no longer inquired for the national convenience, that the 
silver coins cuirent for such purposes should possess the intrinsic value 
of which they were the signs The function of repiesentation of value 
in the national reseives having been finally assumed by gold, it was 
evidently to the mtei est both of the State and of the individual, that no 
more of silver should be absoibed m daily petty commeice than was 
absolutely indispensable 

Consequently, m 1853, the legal tender of the United States was 
practically leduced to a single one, the double standard of silver and 
gold being thus brought down to a single one of gold This does not 
seem to have been absolutely stated m woids If any one had been 
unwise enough aftei that date to present his full weight dollars in pay- 
ment of laige obligations instead of expoi ting them, theie was nothing 
in law to prevent him 

"With the two examples of France and the United States before us, 
we can thus haidly resist the conclusion that, as a matter of pure econo- 
mical science, a battle about a double standaidis a somewhat unnecessary 
contest." For whatever we may proclaim legal ding a legal tender of 
two metals in discharge of obligations, the facts of payment and deposit 
settle on one of the metals, to the exclusion of the othei fiom the cur- 
rency If two metals be declared to be legal tendeis, but one will be 
tendeied piactically, the other giadually subsiding fiom circulation, 
being absoibed m domestic manufactuie, hoarded, or exported, as may 
be found expedient by individual interests. 

With legard to what may be fuither expected, or what may actually 
take place under the double standaid, or when a two-fold metallic legal 
tender exists, we must again advert to the fact of the exchangeable 
value of the two metals. 

Thus it is absolutely necessary m the interests of commerce and of 
the community, that there should be but one measure of \alue, whether 
or not there be a double metallic legal tender This is so full} recognised 
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in practice both, by Governments and subjects that we find in the conn 
tries where such double tender exists by law that but one denomination 
of coin, of one metal, 10 admitted into the calculations of value. This 11 
seen in the transactions of trade and of the revenue The nominal value 
of the particular 00m remains as a fixed quantity and is the recognised 
measure of value in the face of the legal two-fold metalho tender 

All acoonnts are kept in it, whether of the puhho debt or of private 
obligations- Thus in France the silver frano has remained the deno- 
mination of the measure of valae, although as above-mentioned, the legal 
tender admits of nlver and gold and that the gold has practically driven 
the silver out of mrculation. 

The price of the gold is thus determined by the value borne by the 
silver at the tame that gold asserted itself as the best medium of cir 
culation. All transactions are still measured under the old silver form, 
though the payments ore actually made and deposits are maintained in 
the gold equivalent 

The interest of the public debt is paid in gold os being the equiva- 
lent of the silver which is doe according to the actual terms m which 
the contracts for the loans were actually conceived. 

Thus it may be said that any possible or prospective change in the 
value of silver is banished from \iew and that the value of silver only is 
considered by the Legislature and the community as it stood nt the dnto 
when gold was poured o\er the country in supersession of the old silver 
coinage. 

The French have not as yet advanced beyond this point. They 
have not a* yet legalised and fixed what has actually occurred in 
accordance with the principles which have been stated Wo remark a 
cunous phenomenon tho titular standard and measure of value have 
alike maintained their position in silver notwithstanding that the money 
of the country has for tho most part become gold. In this manner have 
discussions with regard to the Public Debt and tho Breach of Faith 
argument been successfully disposed oC 

Names ba\e been retained, while legal equivalents declared with tho 
utmost nicety of calculation lrnve changed the face of tho money or re 
presen tative of valne throughout France witlmut in nnj way affecting 
prices ol ligations or interests of am kind whatsoever Consequenily it 
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may be said that the real fianc of the present day is the golden equiva- 
lent of the silver franc of the year 1850, just as we have seen that in 
the United States the golden dollar, m which all the reserves and cur- 
rency are maintained, is the equivalent of the silvei dollai of 1849 The 
comfort of the communities of both countries and the economy of their 
capital have alike benelitted by the leform operated, aecoidmg to then 
progress and increasing' wants 

But, as already said, the United States have proceeded one step fur- 
ther than the Trench, and by the introduction of a token coinage for 
sums less than a dollar, have fixed then gold eunency by law 

It is probable that the gold currency of Fiance is practically as 
much fixed as that of the States, but it would be well if she also were 
to have recouise to a token silvei coinage, according to the example set 
by ourselves, and followed by the United States. 

We may fanly say that both France and the United States have ex- 
emplified m practice what has been maintained with lespect to value, and 
the monetaiy obligations, consequent on a paiticular form of metallic 
currency, the said obligations being contracted foi value, and not foi the 
metal oi commodity in which the cuirency is cast 


CHAPTER YI 

Effect of the Demonetisation of Gold subsequent to the Gold discoveries — Breach of Faith 
towards those on the debit side of obligations thereby involved 

It is necessaiy once more to refer to a definition 

The money absorbed m a currency, whethei it be actually floating in 
the course of daily exchange, or in deposit for the purpose of insuring 
the convertibility of Bank-notes, and of meeting the balance of trade, 
is so much of the capital of a country, which a community estranges 
from the oidmaiy processes and profits of manufacture and commeice, 
for the easier transaction of its business 

This absorption of capital takes place m a special form, viz , m a 
certain metal, or m metals which have been produced or imported m ex- 
change for othei commodities. 

The absorption of a particular metal for the special purpose of 
money, m other words, of metallic cuirencies in the se%eial communities 
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of which the world us mnda up, causes a larger demand for the metal or 
metals generally, than wonld be the case if these metals were not so 
used, that ib to say if they were required only for the purposes of mi 
nnfacture, jewellery, and so forth. 

Many hundred millions of gold and silver are absorbed in the fane 
tion of representing value which would be available for other purposes, 
if it were not more oonvement to retain them for that particular one 

The metals are therefore produced m great quantities, to meet the 
demand on account of this particular function of representing value 
which is known os a metallic currency, the metals employed in it being 
intrinsically worth the voice they represent in the form of corns 

The further conclusion 3 then that a much larger production of 
the metals takes place on account of the several currencies of the world, 
than would oocur if those currencies did not exist. 

Consequently as to moke the monoy of a community of particular 
motals causes a greater demand for them and therefore increased produc- 
tion, so suddenly and arbitrarily to dm e one metal away from the fane 
bon, for whioh amongst others it was largely produced, cannot fail to 
affect its valne, as shown in market price tall the absorption end waste 
of manufactures have again given a stimulus to the production of it. 

Further this operation on a metal hitherto used in a currency called 
demonetisation in favor of another metal, whioh is retained, is liable to 
render the former cheaper and the latter dearer* 

Such & result may be counterbalanced by other causes, but in the 
absence of such other disturbing causes it could not fail to follow 

The ultimate practical consequence of sudden demonetisation of one 
of soch metals 3 that, owing to the cheapening of tbo demonetised 
metal, it leaves tbo conntiy where it has been so cheapened or it is hidden 
away, in tho hope of better times coming for it hereafter 

The production and importation on account of that particular 
country ceases, except for manufacturing purposes. 

If not compensated for by the opposing action of other countries, 
we can conceive without fear of error, that production of the deraone 
tised metal would altogether cease till the absorption and disappearance 
has occurred through manufacture *nd waste, till the reserres previously 
held had been finally exhausted in it 
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This Inning taken place, the value of such a metal would again use chap 

1 * VI 

to what it about formerly possessed, lelutncly to other commodities wdtli 

regard to the cort of the lalioi expended m its pioduction We liave 

seen that m France and m the United States, sihei lias been gradually 

but practically demonetised m recent times, without shock to existing 

mtciests, as it had been previously in England. 

It is unnecessary to remind the leader of the extraordinary w ealth 
of those countries and of the products e power of their respective com- 
munities, as compaicd w ith all otliei countries and communities in the 
world The trade and the pioduction of them has been mci easing at 
an accelerated ratio since the termination of the gicab wars m 1 S 13 
Leaving England out of the question, as having eiTectcd her cuuency 
reform before the gold discovencs, w r c ma} 1- content 0111 selves for the 
present with the consideration of Fiance and the States, with regard to 
the subject befoie us. 

Then enormous wealth and trading pow r cr demand a gieat mass of 
metallic currency and reserves , and the demand is evei increasing with 
the progiess of then development, the daily augmenting multiplicity 
of the engagements aud obligations they have to meet 

For as the trade of a countiy and its capacity foi pioduction in- 
ciease, so also does its demand foi metallic leseives. 

The leserves of France and of the United States must, as a matter 
of couise, follow such a veiy simple and obvious rule, and we have evi- 
dence of it in the enormous gold coinage of both countries 

The latter fact shows, besides, that their leserves are now held m 
gold instead of m silver, or pait silver and part gold, as in foimer times 
In these circumstances, and m the fact of the mcieasing wealth of Great 
Britain, France, and the United States, we find a chief leason w 7 hy the 
value of gold has been but little affected by the gold discoveries, and 
the extraordinary pioduction of gold which has taken place m recent 
yeais as compared with times antecedent 

If, as was done m some othei countries, gold had been artificially 
demonetised by Fiance and the United States subsequently to the gold 
disco venes, the result expected with much alaim by some economists 
and Governments would piobably have ensued It is certain that ac- 
cording to the amount now pioduciblc in the known mines, silvei could 

13 
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not have con tinned to supply the currency and reserves of thoae conn 
tries amid their great development without an extraordinary nso in its 
value, ob compared with gold and other commodities. 

Had then those countries been as 31 advised as some others, it is 
really true that diver might possibly have tnVpm the place of gold, and 
all loans and obligations, including publio debts, nominally payable in 
silver, would in such case have been doubled, perhaps trebled, m value. 

It perhaps may be said, then, that the course pursued by France 
and the United States and by England, in the matter of me talli c cur 
rency, has saved the world from a greet revolution in the relative value 
of the precious metals and from the ev3s which could not fn3 to hare 
followed on such n revolution 

On the other hand the conduct of other Governments which acted 
under feelings of alarm and from incapacity to grasp the reality of 
what they were about was exactly calculated to cause the disaster which 
was the object of their fears 

In the countries under such other Governments, tho fact was 
overlooked, that to demonetise gold, which had hitherto been used in aid 
of a sdrer currency was to add to the effects of the change caused by 
the gold discoveries in the absence of compensating foreign causes to 
degrade tho value of gold by arbitrarily reducing that demand for it 
which had hitherto had the sanction of law nnd custom to deprive it 
of the principal function on account of which heretofore it hod boon 
largely produced m, tho functions of currency and of deposit, of form 
ing part of the national reserve, whether m the public exchequer or m 
individual hoards 

Thus was gold reduced m those countries hastily and nrbitranly to 
the rank of a mere commodity of trado and manufacture, instead of being 
pernuttod to be the agent of vast operations involved in tho diameter of 
being a legalised representative of vnlao 

In addition, therefore to tho mines discovered m California and 
Australia gold mines were artificial!} created b) tho lnconndemto con 
duct of tho Governments alluded to To tho best of their ability, these 
Governments poured forth on the world the gold hitherto nbsorbed in 
their metallic currencies, or condemned it to idleness when thei degraded 
it from use in their domestic exchange. That took place which lias been 
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minted as certain to occur in the absence of disimbmg causes. Gold citap 

° yj 

was lclativeh cheapened as regards silver, its pnee being' dcteimmcd by 
the artificial \alue communicated to the latter. 

For the \alue of silver could not but. be proportionally raised, with 
regard to the amount of that metal existing and annually produced in 
the w’orld being called on to perform the great function of money, or of 
representative of value, winch had hitherto been divided between silver 
and gold. 

The consequence was, that m all the countries adopting this 
course a positive inpin was done to the community' geneially, and to 
all debtors, because the repayment of obligation 1 ', fiom the date of the 
legality of the gold tender being denied, bad to talcc place in silvei, the 
•value of which had been thus artificially and nibitrnrily lnised, that being 
subsequent to the date on which the contract of the obligations had 
been made. 

Tins injury was to the detriment of the State in its eharactei of 
debtor, as it was to all other debtors. 

It was a successful speculation m favor of the fundholder and of 
all creditors IfcwasaFoa successful speculation in favor of all those 
who happened to possess hoards of silver metal, while it w r as the con- 
trary to the holders of gold, it being understood that disturbing causes of 
the counter operations of wusei Governments are put on one side, while 
the question and its conditions arc stated with punty and absoluteness. 

Under such circumstances, tlicic is small 100m for surpnsc that 
silver should rise 5 per cent m value, which may he fanly attributed 
to the conduct just illustrated, and not to the new production of gold 

We can only he thankful that it did not rise still moie, a circum- 
stance which, as above shown, can only be accounted for by the wuse con- 
duct of tbe tin ee most wealthy and actively piodueiug communities m 
the world, those of Fiance, the United States, and Gieat Britain, and 
by tlie fortunate era of peaceful piogiess and of national development in 
winch that conduct took place. 

The progiess and the development of these countries were sufficient 
to prevent any but slender change m nominal value on account of the 
increased production of gold, and their conduct was almost able to 
obstruct the mischievous regulations of other Governments, which tend- 
ed directly to raise the value of every debt, public and private. 
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We cannot then resist the conclusion that the conduct of the Gov 
eramenta of Holland Belgium, and India m this matter, which has 
been mentioned in terms of commendation os being an useful expen e nee 
by a great authority (the late Air Wilson), it being called by him an 
act of great caution, was in fact one of inconceivable rashness. 

He says that, ,c Before the gold discoveries, silver was rarely so low 
as 4s. lid the ounce since it has seldom reached or at least exceeded 
6/ 2d the ounce hut under the apprehension of a fall, the Gover nm ent 
of Holland, proverbial for its caution, was the first to take alarm and 
having then a circulation of both gold coins and silver ooins which were 
a legal tender at a fixed relation to each other, they demonetised the 
gold com, leaving silver the ancient standard, the only legal tender 

Thus Holland it appears, merely under an apprehension of a fall and 
not because a fall in the value of gold had occurred, was the first to set 
the fatal example. Holland was the first to create an artificial gold mine 
to aid the new Californian natural mines in changing the relative values 
of gold and silver, in fact to cause tho very evil it professed to dread, 
and doubtless did dread. 

The example was followed by another small but very nch country 
(Belgium) India under the British Government did the liko, and gold 
which from tamo immemorial had been coined for circulation and reserve 
by all the Governments which preoedod oun was made suddenly to 
cease to form part of the British Indian currency 

The. inevitable consequence was soon seen. The price of silver being 
thus unnaturally forced m other countries, while it remained at its 
natural valuo in Franco the United States, and Great Britain accord-' 
mg to the commercial law which enjoins all traders to aell things m the 
dearest market and to buy them in tho cheapest, silver forthwith began 
to flow to tho market where it could fetch the highest pneo. 

I would ask leave in considering this important matter notwith 
standing the fear of repetition, to refer ogam to tho points involved in 
the value of obligations being increased by the sudden and arbitrary 
demonetisation of gold in tho several countries where it occurred. 

I would also request that the facts of value, as applied to obligations 
(public and pnvnto) may ho borne m mind tho deduction from them 
being in the present instance that to demonetise gold arbitrarily and 
rum manly, to order that silver only shall perform the functions of me 
tiilhc money, is to interfere with value as it has been hitherto determined 
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m looped of silver, to give a high price mlifieialH to silver, anil then to chat 
lule tint tint high price <dnill stand in the place of intnii'uc value, ns 
measured In* the cod of production. Consequently an artificial hujh 
price replace? the natural puce at which Mlvor was estimated, when it, 
was selected hv contracting putnv* to represent \uhio in nnitual obliga- 
tion? between debtor anil creditor, it being the fad that, the particular 
mot.il was only the representative oi value, and was not itself a eommo- 
<l»l\ of trade, in which either part) was timing a speculation 

TliC'C eonsiderai nms are peenluilv nnpoitant when wo consider the 
pnblie debts of emmtnes, monel obligations eonncdei! with tlie mort- 
gage ot land, &o , &e. 

There cannot be a doubt that in all the counlues in winch gold 
was arbitrarily demonetised, the public debt m those countries having 
been contracted undei the denomination of one of the foims ol legal 
tender, while two were admitted in the currency, the operation took place 
lor the benefit of the holder? and the detriment of the lux-paying pub- 
lic, m exact proportion to the me in the value of silvoi, vi/ , about o 
per cent 

If they R old 100 rupees of then slock, the) loecived value winch 
was equal to five rupees more than the) had onginnlly lent. 

Their dividends from hencefoith were 5 pci cent more valuable 
than they had conti acted to lcceive, although the nominal interest was 
the same. 

All mortgagees, all holders of policies m life insmancc, in shoit, all 
creditors in monetary obligations made antecedent to the demonetisa- 
tion, received a like benefit to tli cjiosiinc detriment of the debtois 

It is really pleasant to observe that, with legard to the breach of 
faitli argument, that which has been most erroneously used against a sub- 
stitution of gold for silvei, might have been, indeed ought to have been, 
if the nature of value is fairly considered, urged with firm and honest 
purpose against the operation called ,a measuie of caution by Mi. 
Wilson 

It is certainly tiue that the fund-holders, the cieditors, and the 
holders of silver of the time in the eountnes refen ed to, exeicised the 
caution which makes laws and regulations to enhance the value of 
existing pioperty, m other words, which legislates in a purely selfish 
interest to the detnment of the public at laige which pays taxes, and of 
the huge class of debtois, including what is called the State. 


I 
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CHAPTER Y1L 

Jostle* an mlon* be done to the Community of India by the Introduction of a Gold legal 
tender and the eocaeqaent prwrentkm of rise In tb# ralne of SQrer — Effect of the 
me In rahoe of Hirer on the rery poor Initxnoe nJfcrded by the Inridenrc of the 
Balt Taiea.— Loea caused to India by the oonrpolaoiy Importation of Sllrer 

Amongst other arguments which have "been used n gainst the intro- 
duction of the gold legal tender, we have been told that a great injustice 
amounting to robbery would be inflicted by it on the ryot, or cultivator 
It is asserted by some that the proposed measure is meant to add to bis 
difficulties, and it has been dabbed ooafLscatiott on snob an ncoount. 

The assertion is a seducing one to some minds. It is indeed but a 
re-statement of the breach of faith argument with a dash of sentiment- 
alism infus&d, for the purpose of attracting the rapport of the British 
philanthropist 

It may be faidy said that the truth is exactly opposed to tho as- 
sertion and that justice can only be done to the ryot, and to those who 
oro lower down in the social scale than he is, by reverting to n gold 
rarroney 

It has been shown that, putting disturbing causes aside on 
lrbitmry and absolute demonetisation of gold must of necessity raise tho 
value of silver Consequently such an operation is directly disadvanta 
goous to all debtora whose obligations were contracted prior to it- 

Snch demonetisation is also disadvantageous to all who ore bound 
to maVo payments of given rams at regulated periods accord mg to 
incient contracts. For the sako of argument, we must assume that tlio 
nso in tho vnluo of silver with respect to that of gold is the same m 
India as it is declared in the markots of Europe although that perhaps 
is hardly so Thus if silver is now worth 6s £d an ounce instead of 
it lid , as was tho case m Europo in former days boforo tho gold dis- 
coveries, and before gold was absolutely demonetised m certain countries, 
;my obligation contracted under tho national denomination of value 
nx., tho rupee before the changes adverted to, is practically worth about 
3d more in flvo shflbngs, or something like 6 per cent , than it would 
bavc been had no such changes taken place 

Consequently all leases, mortgages and public debts impose this 
duadvnntngo on those who are on tho debit side of tho contracts made 
prior to the operation referred to Such parties— counteracting caaic* 
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being put on one *=ulo, of which nottee will be taken heroaftci »<; affecting cir\i’ 
Imlu — are .ictualh now piv mg about 5 percent, more of \aluc than they ' 11 
contracted to pay, because they are compelled arbitiauly to pay then 
dues m a metal the market a nine or veiling price of which lias been 
artificially l.med 5 per tent by the absolute clemnnoiisilmn of gold, ~ 

Let u^ examine how this encumstanee at ts on the riots of India 

In the fir-l place the land revenues of India being m the nature 
of rent, the Stale landlord ret ei\o- fi pel cent, mme of value than he 
intended when he tonh.uted fin the lcntof his land", oi in othci woub 
settled the ns-cecs, unit of the land levenue. 

In JIcngal this settlement, made in the list century, was a pci - 
manonl one Therefore m Bengal, the e«onec of a permanent agi cement 
•lias been invalid ited by the fat l of a circuitous an nngemont, one al- 
together out of the minds of the contractors on both suits to (he settle- 
ment when the settlement was made, that is to mi, othci thslmbing 
cau c es being put on one side, the permanent landholders of Bengal now 
pav 5 percent more of value for l heir land than it was ongm.tlly in- 
tended b} them and Lord Cornwallis that the) should pa), oi than they 
did pay for more lb in half a eenlmy after that settlement was made 

Iu the North-West Pi ounce* and m Bombay (lie settlements arc 
not permanent, hut run for thirty ) earn. 

In the North-West Provinces the settlements were generally effected 
after the Act of 1S33,+ but before tbe treasuiics were oidered not to 
receive gold m payment of revenues. 

Tlie rents were theiefoie fixed m a gieat many instances before tbe 
v T alue of silver could have been affected by the gold discovenes, and its 
price raised by tbem. Consequently, until the settlement comes to a 
close, the oldei lessees or payers of revenue undei the Unity years* 
settlement of the North-West Piovmccs, are affected similarly to the 

* Be it stud, in passing, that for the sake of the argument I am obliged to assmno that 
the popular demonetisation of gold has been really as effects e in India ns the Ians and 
regulations -would have made it It will he seen m a follow mg Chnptci that this is by no 
means the case, and that there is consequently reason to belie\ c that India has m great 
measure escaped the evils of that demonetisation, ns affecting the relative % nines of silver 
and gold 

+ Act XVII of 1835 This Act determines the silver and gold coinage, and estab- 
lishes equivalents of respective values It also enacts that gold shall not be a legal tender 
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permanent tenant of Bengal The land settlement of Bombay whioh 
is still proceeding, seems not to have been commenoed at so early a date, 
but the argument must also partially apply to that Presidency 

It u obvious therefore, that, so Car as rent is oonoerned, all obligations 
contracted between the State landlord on the one side and the tenant 
on the other, which are older than twenty years, are discharged according 
to a notion of the value of the rupee which was not intended by either 
of the contracting parties, and whioh is to the direct disadvantage of 
the tenants Lot it be remembered that these tenants are the classes 
on whom moat of the direct taxation of India is mado to fell * 

■Whatever may be onr opinion of the policy of the immemorial 
system of State landlordism for raising the funds required for the func- 
tions of Government and administration in India, it is clearly wrong 
and unjust to add to the burthen indirectly Yet this is exactly what 
lias been done by the course pursued with regard to gold and silver m 
the currency of the country, in disregarding the fact that a certain idea 
of value was originally contemplated by the lessors and the leasees, and 
not the actual commodity or metal in other words the special form of 
money in which that idea was for the time nominally represented m 
contracts. 

In addition to the difficulty stated with regard to the oon tract made 
with the State landlord, wo have the further facts of the indebtedne* of 
a largo proportion of the Indian landowner* and ryots, under whatever 
name they may exist, towards banters and others This state of indebt- 
edness is not only general, bat is also in a vast number of instances of 
very old standing It bos come down from generation to generation, 
and is transmitted from father to son, tho security being in tbo form of 
mortgage 

Here again tho mortgngco profits, ns it has l>ecn shown that tho 
State landlord profits by tho arbitral} ele\ation given to the market 
price of silver, by tho demonetisation of the gold. 

* ThU h not §*ld lo deprreUtkwi of the Indian rctem of land »bleh I 

brfkrre to be * mod perfect engine of nUln? wwoej foe Ktnto parpo^, when It come* down 
from indent time*, a* U tho in I»dU, and U twt irUlrmrOy ipplW u a nordty and 
therefore iUl In tba former It 1 rtrletlj rent la tb* Utter H h an Import which wj or 
m»r not be ratable w th regard to the bortheni T hctd cm the cU**e* connected whh 
tin Uad. 
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Again 1ms the Inn then of the indebted l^ots and of the indebted c | i I j\ r ‘ 
pos«v*W)n? of land been artiflcialh and cncuifou'ds raided. 

It mnv therefore be Mid that in the matter of change of \aluem 

* c? 

consequence of the alwtlub* denionetis it ion of gold, the pi eat, landed 

interest represented by the r\ ots or tenants undci otlici names, and by 

the indebted freeholder^ of India, ‘•land with repaid to the breach of 

faith argument m the same position ns the State, when the lattei is 

Mowed as a debtor on account of such portion of the State debt ns is 

more than twenty \eors old. 

*■ * 

In the character of a debtor (lie State it. nuf.urh prejudiced 

In its character of landlord it obtains an unfan advantage m Bengal 
with regard to lire permanent settlement, and m the North-West Prov- 
inces with respect to the thirty gears’ settlement inaugurated by the late 
Mr. Thomason. 

If even there had been no counteracting causes to bni the effect of 
the legal demonetisation of gold, it is possible, perhaps indeed \cry proba- 
ble, therefore, that so far as the public purse, the Exohcquci, is concerned, 
one of the circumstances neutralises the others. 

In like manner, assuming the rise of the -value of silver to be a fact 
for the sake of the argument, it is b) no means improbable that the 
tenants or ryots who are wealthy and follow' the national instinct of 
hoarding, have found a compensation for the increased value of the rents 
they pay, m the mci eased value of then savings But the indigent 
r} T ots who weic not what is called “ before the vvoi-ld” when the value of 
silver w'as laised, who have to pay the interest of mortgages contracted 
by tlieir fathers or by themselves, have no such compensation wherewith 
to mitigate the additional burthen inflicted on them, ly the aitificially 
effected increase in the market value of silver. 

It is therefore evident that any measuie which tends to airest the 
rise in the price of silver, to cause the value of contracts to be apprecia- 
ted, as apart from the arbitrary augmentation of price of a particular 
metal which happens to be the legal tender of the day, cannot but be 
an unmixed advantage to the vast Tenant mterest of India, from which 
comes the gieat hulk of the revenue of the country, m the form of a 
rent paid to the State landlord 

There are other numerous classes besides the ryot and the indebted 
landowner, which have a light to demand that the value of the silver 
rupee shall not be aitificially laised, 
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It is far from my wish to reflect on the financial system of India. 
The .improvement* which have been made during the hurt half century, 
the abolition of transit duties, the reduction of the rates of land assess- 
ment, the abatement of cob toms duty on article* of first necessity, are 
all evidence of the spirit by which the Government of India is actuated, 
and of the right course m which it is moving Difficulties present 
themselves with regard to raising the necessary revenue which impede 
reforms otherwise desirable. 

It is on such account, we may presume, that the salt taxes, which 
are condemned on principle by the most enlightened Governments of 
Europe still find a place among the imposts on which reliance is pieced 
by the Indian administration The effect of the salt tax on the very poor 
is, an it is well known, of a moet serious oharaoter Thus it is not too 
much to say that people of this class, m order to support bfe to prevent 
themselves from being slowly poisoned by the scanty formaceon* food on 
which they subsist must spend n large portion of their incomes on the 
purchase of salt. 

The salt must be paid for in the legal tender of the day or in silver, 
a great part of the price of the salt being a direct tax to the State. The 
i poor man like the nch one cannot escape a physical law Although Ins 
income may only be from S to 4 rupees * or 0 to 8 shillings a month 
his health requires that ho should consume as much salt as the man of 
large fortune 

It must therefore be admitted that although the salt revenues msy 
bo levied either m the form of Excise or of Customs they do in effect 
constitute a Poll tax on every man woman and child in the oountiy, 
simply because salt is a necessary of life. 

It is then evident that any measure which conduces to Muse the 
value of silver artificially, in which a* at present ruled taxes can alone 
be paid, forms an addition to the Poll tax which is lovied on tho 
enormous masses of tho Indian population 

Tcrhaps it will be said that all disturbing causes being put on ono 
side silver being assumed to rise in valno as is feared the rupee received 
by tho very poor man ns wages will rise proportionately in value with 
that portion of tho rupee paid away by him ns a tax on salt to the State 

• Scfh * low rmlc of w»CH U hot much lr«* com race tkia It a*ed to lx 
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Tliis is true ; but we may be quite suie that if tbe value of silver with ^AP. 
regard to all other commodities were to rise, tbe actual rate of wages 
as represented by the number of rupees paid for labor, would sink as 
the value of silver rose. 

It is not perhaps likely that such a consideration would influence 
the scale of the salt taxes, unless it had been determined to levise the 
financial system and to abolish salt duties. 

On the contrary, we know that actually while the puce of silver 
has been affected in Euiopean maikets by the demand of importation to 
India, it being believed by many, however contrary it may be to fact, 
that the value of silver m India was also rising, the tax on salt, which, 
according to the legal tendei of the day, must be paid m silver, has 
been raised. 

I must again guard myself and bung to mind that for the sake of 
the argument, the facts of silver and gold only have been considered, 
the effect on the former, by the absolute demonetisation of the lattei, 
being alone taken into account in answer to objections offered to the 
proposed refoim. It will be seen, as the inquiry is piosecuted, that both 
metals, gold and silvei alike, have of late years sunk m value in India 
about pan passu. Consequently, both the payer of rent and the payei 
of salt taxes are on this account better off than they used to be, with 
the exception of peisons living on veiy small fixed incomes — a consi- 
derable class in the town and village commuuities of India. 

Before quitting the subject of justice to the community as involved 
m the proposed reform, it is well to advert to that which is so clearly 
stated m the Memorial of the Chamber of Commerce, viz , ec that while 
silver must be transported to a great distance, and reaches India bui- 
dened with heavy charges, gold may be cheaply procured from neigh- 
bouring eountues ” 

From this follows a prejudice to India, because silver being burdened 
with such heavy charges, cannot be re-exported without loss, much of its 
leproductive power being thus lost to India 

It is further pomted out m the same Memonal that India, instead 
of being the last recipient and the absorber of silver, would become the. 
first importer and distributor of gold, if her currency were put on a 
reasonable footing 
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With regard to the facte of India being a producer of manufac- 
tures as well as of raw commodities, both the former and the latter being 
available for direct export to the gold producing- countries it seems clear 
that a positive injustice is done to the Indian oommumtj by permit- 
ting a state of things to exist which unfavorably ailbota the value of 
gold m India, and oompels a large importation of silver when gold 
would otherwise be preferred. 

There can be no good reason to compel the precious metals to mate 
the journey from Australia round by London to India instead of coming 
direct to the latter oountry Yet that is what to a oertam extent neoes 
Barfly takes place, and which throws heavy charges on the metal ordained 
as a legal tender via., silver The gold of Australia must go to London 
to be exchangod for silver which is then sent out to India after being 
bought at an artificially high price m Europe and the United States 
The European markets are the middlemen, who obtam their profits on 
the silver sent to India to restore the balance of trade 

Thom profits are thus a partial deduction from the profits which 
would otherwise accrue to India herself It is evident that this is 
neither more nor less than a grievance, seeing that the proceeding is 
arbitrary and artificial, and not demanded by the natural wants of 
commerce 

It may he argued that the present extraordinary state of things 
cannot last, and that India will cease to bo such an importer of tho 
precious metals as she now is, when the suppbes of cotton from differ 
ent parts of the world shall have become equal to the demands of the 
several markets of Europe and America. 

This may he truo to a certain extent but so long as India is a 
great producer of raw commodities and a considerable manufacturer, 
and nntfl the mosses of her people have so changed their habits os to 
bccomo great consumers of European productions wo must understand 
that tho balance of trade will continue to require a large annual impor 
tntion of tho precious motnls Let it bo remembered that her powers 
of production her capacity for manufacture, and her determination to 
a rail herself of the profits of foreign commerce, are da fly increasing, 
whilo the change of habits and customs, involving a demand for Euro- 
pean commodities to which tho Indian mind is not yet habituated, 
cannot but bo a matter of very slow growth 
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I have lienrd it said in answer to this argument, that the trade of ghap. 

& VIII. 

India with Australia being as yet slender, to import gold direct from 
the latter to the former in laigc quantities is at piesent impossible We 
may however believe, that mercantile ingenuity would overcome any 
difficult j of execution winch stood in the way of buying gold cheap at 
the mouth of the mine's, instead of when it is burthened until the cost 
of freight by a journey to London 

Thus if A, an Indian merchant, exports his cotton to B in England, 

B maj' send cloth to C m Australia and make his paj ment to A in 
India in the form of bills drawn on C in Australia, which would be 
discharged m gold That gold is I beheic worth about £3-15 m Aus- 
tralia instead of £3-17-10 the price of the Bank of England, to which 
it rises m the European markets in consequence of height, &c. 


CHAPTER Till 

The ml reduction of n Gold Currency into India is urgent h required ns n ninttcr of come- 
niencc nnd ccononn to the people at large — A Paper Currency mopemtnc, owing to 
social cnu«c« — The introduction of a Gold Currency demanded hj the Binne social causes 

We now proceed to otliei considerations. 

It is believed that the justice of any measure, including the gradual 
and partial demonetisation of sdvei, which may picvent the further 
upward move of the market value of silver, or its selling price, has been 
fully proved 

We have now then to discuss those other parts of the question 
which have been already geneially stated m the second chapter of this 
treatise, viz , the convenience to the people, the superior economy pioposed 
by an arrangement which shall include gold in the currency, as com- 
pared to the charges and want of comfort to which they are at present 
exposed. 

With regard to Mint operations, to economy of manufacture and 
administration, and to the saving of waste of material, and therefore of 
the national capital, by substituting generally as means of circulation 
and deposit, the more costly metal, gold, for the cheapei one, silvei, 
it is unnecessary to recapitulate the arguments by which tins part of 
the subject has been already illustrated ^ 


* Vide supra. Chapter II 
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Bert when we oome to consider the questions of porterage of oom, 
and of preserving in security the savings of the poor and of large 
sections of those elevated above poverty, we touch a subject intimately 
connected with the social habits and the imperfect amlisataon of the 
people. 

Let us reflect on the foot that the population of India have the 
most eunple and gregnnouB habits There are tens of mfll i ons of the 
people who carry their httle store of wealth habitually with t hem on 
their persons or bury it in the comers of their huts To perceive the 
actual presenoe of their hardly saved rupees, or to oouoeal them away 
from the eyes of all other men, is their only notion of safety for their 
slender property 

For them therefore it is difficult to over-estimate the advantage 
of having the lntnnno value of their savings m the smallest and most 
portable form The intensity of the want of portability of money comes 
before us m various wnys It u one of the conditions of what may he 
called the extreme promiscuity of existence seen in Oriental Boxars, m 
tho town and village life of India, as compared with the habits of Euro- 
pean communities. 

The importance of portability of the precious metals, os a means of 
being constantly on the watch to preserve the reserve wealth of the 
family is observed in the addiction to personal ornaments of silver 
and gold. 

The reserve capital of a family is earned for safety on the persons 
of the women m the form of gold or silver bangles, as much as for 
ornament- 

It is but on instance of the habit of thought of tho desiro 
amounting to a craving to intensify tho feel mg of secant}, which we 
see in Oriental Potentates, who invariably invest large portions of their 
surplus wealth in precious atones and durablo valuables. 

Thus, every man who is just raised above mendicancy, carries lus 
lilUa store of money on hi* person, or he bunes it. The waistband of 
almost every such man contains a few rupees or a coin or two of gold, 
which represent all his wealth, except hu wife s bangles and his tools 

We saw the exaggeration of the notion of the valuo of portability 
during the recent rebellion in 18 j 7 53 when tho price of gold rose 
50 per cent, in the bazars of tho ISorth 'W cat solely because of that 
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quality. The gold mohur, which used generally to be exchanged by the chap. 
money-ehangeis for 16 rupees, its Mint price being 15 rupees, actually YI11 
rose to 24 i upees, which were readily given for it. 

I am particular m noting these circumstances, because, if fairly 
interpieted, they display a fai more senous necessity for the introduction 
of a gold cunency among the population of India as a matter of con- 
venience, than peihaps may be the case m moie advanced communities 
This has probably always been so, but it seems particulaily desnable now 
that wealth is beginning to spread among the people m a manner 
which would have been believed to be impossible a few years ago. 

In America and in Europe the great reseives of precious metals are 
for the most part secured in the strong rooms of Banks, the value being 
represented by convei table papei The promise to pay satisfies every 
one The reserves being known to exist, and to be forthcoming to 
redeem the piomise, gold and silver are but little seen in the couise of 
business, except in the petty daily commerce of life. 

The old habits of feudal Eui ope have well nigh died out. Secret 
hoarding, the carrying about the little store of wealth on the person, 
and the use of the hearthstone, so common in many countries till quite 
a recent date, the resources of the weak and of the oppressed, seem to 
be almost foi gotten 

Money is felt to be safer m a Commercial or a Savings' Bank The 
people aie satisfied to let their money “ breed" if possible, and faith in 
obligations such as Bank-notes, or Bank-ieceipts, has entirely replaced 
the want of confidence, which among ignorant and backward populations, 
refuses to be satisfied except by the daily evidence of the senses. 

But Oriental populations, if we except the inhabitants of a few 
large seaboard cities, are generally a long way from such a result of 
progress m social polity They are not practically educated to the point 
of appreciating the convertibility of paper, and the advantage of popu- 
lar banking The latter in their eyes is connected with their natural 
enemy the usurer. The former must remam for a long time an object of 
distrust 

The people hug the idea of intrinsic value m coins of the piecious 
metals which will last for ever, which will be again found, if wai sweep 
ovei the country and destroy all that is above ground. 
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It will be understood that they would not care to bxuy the Bank note 
m a comer of the hut. They would know that the paper would rot, be 
destroyed by damp, or be eaten by insects. 

They would further be always oppressed with the idea that it might 
lose m'Value, ot become inconvertible hereafter, in the mid*t of political 
changes, — a by no in sens unreasonable suspicion 

To the very poor the Bank note would also preeent senous objections 
on account of its easy destructibihty It must wear out m the waistband 
Its want of weight, its very flimsiness, preclude the idea of its general 
use by the very poor who like to assure themselves by constant touoh 
that their little reserve store of wealth is actually in its usual place on 
their persons 

There cannot be a doubt that such people would long to change the 
Bank note, when paid to them in satisfaction of their dues. This they 
would undoubtedly do even at considerable loss rather than oontmue to 
trust in what to them is a doubtful representative of value. Such facts 
doily piss before our eyes, even in great marts, where other things might 
have been expected 

It may farther be said that, of all people in the world the population 
of India carries practically and keenly into execution the principle, that 
the money actually current is a commodity which must possess the 
mtnnsio value it assumes to represent 

To them bangles ore convertible into rupees and vice vend. 

m The gtnrd ■ the gtnrd for ft tint." 

Thus in some Native States, the people refuse in their retail opera 
born to take the British rupee without a slight discount because they 
declare, whether rightly or wrongly that tho rude rupees supplied from 
their native Mints, have more of silver in them, or are freer from alloy 
than tho British rupee. 

The gold mohur* produced in the Nativo prints, were I am informed, 
always more m demand for similar reasons than the British gold mohur*, 
when gold mil received nt our trauunffl To thu dny, the parity of 
tho old gold mohur or Oudh, nnd of the gold mohnr. coined nt Jeyporo, 
u held in high chmntion 

These matter, are vnlned with the greatot nicety by the Datin' 
combat, nnd they dMCcnded into minuto retnil operation., to th« eatremo 
disadvantage of the verv poor 
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Those practically acquainted with India will understand how they chap, 
must affect a widespread circulation of Bank-notes. The difficulty of 
geneially applying 1 Bank-notes, must remain, until the suspicions of the 
people have been allayed by practical and patient education, and their 
civilization in the matter concerned has leached the point we have lately, 
but very lately, seen at tamed in some European countries. 

It is not asserted that a large development of the paper currency 
would not greatly facilitate the business of domestic commerce, the 
transactions in the large towns, the operations of great merchants and 
shop-keepers, and of Government m its several chaiacteis of State Land- 
loid, Merchant, Producer, Administrator, Bankei, and Provider of a cur- 
rency I desire only to show that what aie called the masses, the hun- 
dred millions, with the slight exception perhaps of those living m the 
seaboaid cities of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and Kurrachee, will, foi 
the present and for many years to come, fail to appreciate a system of 
paper repiesenting Government promises to pay 

My object is to declare the strength and importance of the habits 
and customs, — of the immemorial feeling among the many races of 
which the people of India is made up, — that they must have intrinsic 
value m then hands, before they are convinced that payment has been 
made to them In their present state of knowledge and civilization, — 
their habits of thought and of practice being based on the ideas of bar- 
barous ages, when concealment and the hoarding of money were necessi- 
ties of existence, — we should not expect them to hold different views 
Such views will in the lapse of time come to be entertained, but it is 
m vain to attempt to foice’ them forwaid They must grow natuially 
amid tender encouragement 

In this mattei we have to oveicome what is called the ee immobility” 
of the East This we know successfully resists sudden pressure It can 
be stined only by bringing Nature to our aid, as we remove the bar from 
the mouth of a liaibour, not by steam-engines and hydraulic presses, but 
by turning a cuiient, which gradually washes away the immemorial 
obstruction 

So must it always be m the introduction of improvement into 
Hindustan. We do not find that the natives of India are slower than 
those of other countries to profit by innovation, when their understand- 
ings have been convinced that advantage will flow from the change. 

But it is certainly true that the conviction must be practically won 

15 
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Theonea are not taken on trust. The experience of other countne* 
u not admitted a a sufficient. Custom is paramount till it is dislodged 
by the actual evidence of the senses, that sucoesa attends a change, and 
that gain follow* on the change 

This having been achieved, immobility is shaken among the masses, 
the bar finally disappears before the increasing strength of the new 
current directed against it 

Then ib perceived what we have seen m the plantations of New 
Orleans cotton in Southern India, and of tea in the North. In each 
caso the people had to be practically educated to the point required for 
a change m their industry The introduction of the change could not 
be effected in less time than that represented by a generation. It finally 
took place, because the people had at IeDgth convinced themaelve* by 
their own expenenoe, that what wa* announced by Government and 
foreign planters was actually true 

These facta of Hmdustanee nature so important to the Legislator 
and the Administrator mast surely not be permitted to escape us when 
we contemplate the introduction of convertible paper, and desire to 
substitute promises to pay in the hands of the people, for tho metallic 
payment itself Tor in this the uneducated and the timid havo alone 
confidence because as yet it is tho only thing they have known by 
which value could be represented, and the only thing which has been 
proved to them by the experience of ages to bo durable and recoverable, 
when all other produced thing* might be swept away 

The social aspect of the question is after all the truly important one, 
that which present* enormous difficulties in the way of execution of a 
general paper currency The economical theory of the advantages of a 
paper currency is doubtless absolutely true but we are convinced by a 
thousand instances that in politics scientific truth most wait patiently, 
must gradually forco itself on popular conviction, here a little nnd there 
a little 

An over hasty application of tho most perfect economical system, 
which ignores tho facts of the existing stato of knowledge and civilua 
tion, defeats tho objects sought by the advocates of the change In 
such case tho Government of a country is fortunate if the resistance it is 
certain to encounter, bo only dumb and dogged as it might be in India 
instead of violent and inflammatory, as it assuredly would be in Europe 
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It seems to me that those who. like the late Mi. Wilson, have had oiiap, 

VIII 

absolute faith in the vntue and the possibility of the immediate applica- 
tion of a convertible paper throughout India, have ovciloolced the 
foicgoing considerations. 

Thoioughly imbued with the tiuths of economical science, they 
have overlooked the social bai standing dnectly before them, submerged 
though it may be by the calm waters of Indian tranquillity and 
appaient submissiveness to the oiders of Government. 

They ha\e forgotten that that submissiveness is perfect, so long 
only as the peisonal interest of the individual is faiorably concerned, 
but that at the point where the interest is either piejudiced, or the 
indmdual thuds it is piejudiced, the opposition becomes determined and 
invincible It is none the less so, because of the outward calm of the 
spoken and acted submissiveness As before said, we find ourselves m 
the presence of great lesults of natuial causes These results cannot 
bo removed until the causes themselves are diveited. 

Yet Mr. Wilson thought, and tried to act on the thought, that by 
a simple older of Government, the people of Hindustan might at once 
be induced to appieeiate and use a conveitible paper cunency, which 
would have dropped on them as a novelty to be undeistood and fed on, 
as manna was by the Israelites in the wilderness. 

It is not then too much to say that Mr. Wilson fell into the erroi 
of overlooking 01 of putting aside the political tiuths conveyed by the 
social aspect of the question 

It seems cleai, that in his ardent desire to relieve the currency of 
India from the difficulties in which he found it, accoiding to his own 
economical views, he entirely failed to estimate the obstacles presented 
by custom and habit, by ignorance and prejudice, by the facts of the 
enoimous numbeis of the population among which the metallic reserves 
of India are fiactionally distributed, the principle of the Savings' Bank 
being as yet entirely unknown to them 

Mr Wilson evidently must have leasoned as if he had had a 
British or an American public before him, which has been educated to 
the pomt of understanding, that the convertibility of the Bank-note 
when real and positive undei the authority of the State, or any other 
equally valid authority, is but another term for actual value. 

His sanguine temperament was peihaps unable to appieeiate, that 
to cause such a truth to sink into the mind of the Indian population. 
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and to become operative amidst ita shallows, most be an affhir of many 
years. He wob probably misled by what he saw at Calcutta and at 
Bombay He doubtless assumed, for the more convenient floating of his 
schemes, that the great masses of the Indian people differed in no 
respeota from the native inhabitants of those vast trading cities. 

Yet nothing can he more erroneous Bombay and Calcutta evince 
the effects of a practical British education which has lasted for two 
centuries Iu the matters of trade, of the changes and improvements m 
the art of commerce, they have proceeded with the European countries, 
more especially England, with which they have been m direct oommum 
cation. In snob respects, therefore, the people of these cities resemble the 
communities of Liverpool and London rather than the masses of their 
poor countrymen in the provinces, who are only now commencing the 
rudiments of a like education 

This has been practically eeen in the districts wealthy na they ore, 
and overwhelmed by the sodden prosperity lavished on them by tho 
ootton enns, where the Bombay Bank has established its branches 

Tho people of those districts are shown to be not npe for a Bank 
note circulation, and in point of fact they will not have anything to 
say to it. 

They are greedy of the metals in every form. Silver coined or tm 
corned, gold in bars and golden bangles, have the greatest charm for 
them Gold on such account is bought in tho Bombay market and 
taken into the intenor directly it appears There is nt present no more 
profltable trado than to import gold for this purpose An ingot currency 
organised by tho people themselves, has ns it were sprung into existence, 
on account of the new value created in the country by tho cotton enm 
and by the largely developed export trade following on it. Bat tho Bank 
note is despised in the provinces as it was before the strange, unlook cd 
for and enormous addition to the material wealth of the country, which 
has recently taken place 

It will he recollected that "Mr "Wilson s schemes were elaborated in 
1859 or more than a year before the outbreak of Civfl war in tho United 
States. 

Nothing could ho so favorable to tho development of a paper cur 
rtmey os a vast accession to a material wealth, the consequent increase of 
transactions, and extrsordinarv impetn* given to the actintj of trade 
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Circumstances on winch Mr Wilson did not icekon, lm\c all been chap. 

immenseh mhtbfmoi, 

* 

Yet, ■so far a<= we know, whenovei Bank-notes lnne been offered out 
of the Pio c ulenc\ towns the> lime failed to nttiact attention, while on 
the contrary (he old passion foi the po^sc'-sion ol the metals, silver and 
"old, has nrulc itself fell w llh tenfold force among the “ nouveaux riches” 
of Hindustan 

Thus ha\c old social habits been triumphant, and the artificial 
dc\ices of the Art of Commerce, fin the furtherance of the freedom of 
exchange and the "-aung of capital, are steadily put aside, simply because 
their merits .no not undei-dmtd, and because the people me not educated 
to the point of understanding them, and thcrefinc of dcpailmg fiom 
their ancient custom. 

It is curious to note the deteiminalion of the population at large 
to acquire gold in piefeienco to sihcr as a means of ornament and hoard- 
ing, so soon as their mcicased wealth pounds of it. 

The fact is remarked and reported by Collcetois and Supciintcnd- 
ents of Police It is said that since the cotton eusis, gold bangles have 
m some favored cotton distnets become almost as common as silvei 
bangles weie before Sn Aithur Cotton relates that bofoio the opening 
of the Goda\ cry canals, the district of Rujatnundree was one of the 
poorest in India The irrigation of the soil com ei ted it to a rich one. 

He visited the distuct a few years aftei his canal labors had pro- 
duced then fruits Wealth had taken the place of the most ghastly 
poverty The distuct had become a stead}" impoitei of gold. 

It is then evident that the people must have and will have gold. 

The want of it being strongly felt in aecoi dance wnth the instincts 
of the people, with regaid to the late accession to their wealth, they aie 
rudely proceeding to supply themselves. 

Thus twenty-one millions of gold (pounds) have been impoited into 
India since Mi. Wilson’s currency scheme w r as propounded, viz., since 
1860 - 61 * 

* Importation of gold to Cnlcuttn, Madras, and Bombay — 

1860 61 . Ks 4,50,92,243 

1861- 62 .. „ 5,50,22,714 

1862- 63 „ 6,72,25,794 

In the incomplete financial year of 1863 64, viz , till 16th February 1864, the import- 
ation of gold to Bombay alone bas been Rs. 4-, 13,46,748 This sam has been imported on 
private account, and is exclusive of Go\ eminent remittances. 
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Although hia paper scheme was grievously mutilated, an attempt 
has been made since that date to float a tentative paper currency That 
attempt has f a i led, os already shown whilst the enormous gran of gold 
just cited has been absorbed so soon as it appeared and this fact has 
taken place notwithstanding that gold is not coined in the British Mints 
and is not available as a legal tender in payment of debts and taxes 
"What is then the inference ? 

By every consideration of regard for the people for their conveni 
ence and the economy of their means, we are bound to give an admm 
istrativo form to the solution of the problem of a gold currency which, 
in a rude and barbarous manner, they have, to a certain degree, worked 
out for themselves. 


CHAPTER TT. 

Cbaiift* of Ttlnaa in India.— DlitatWng c*a*e» of nln*. — InamMd demand far mettllie (dr 
eaktlon. — Popular lnitlnct h*» c or rec t ed an adminlrtrmtlre defect — It U oar duty to 
follow the lf*d tha» pi Ten. 

A survey of Indian affairs during the last few years, makes us ac- 
quainted with circumstances whioh have an intimate connection with the 
subject before us 

Thus it is Been that many causes have tended to accelerate — perhaps 
it should bo said to create — a new development m India. 

Tho throwing open of trade fifty years ago has at length come to 
have its fall effect the foreign trade whioh was most insignificant at the 
commencement of the century, now oxoeeds a hundred millions sterling 
New industries, new commodities have sprung into existence to moot 
tho wants of daily augmenting demands of foreign commerce. 

Yost tracts of country which were formerly devoted entirely to the 
production of cereals, are now alienated to other purposes, — to opium, to 
ootton, to oilseeds 

Pro Vinces m which corn was not many years ago at a fabulously 
low price, are now importers of grain The consequence has been that 
for sc reral years a steady but certain rise of prices has been observed to 
be proceeding 

Much more of money has flowed into the country and been di»- 
treated throughout ltj wide arcs, than could be received and ohuirhcd 
in former times 
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Silver and gold have alike become cheaper, as a greater demand for citap 
other commodities has followed on two causes — the new demands of 
foreign commerce, and the enlaiged power of consumption evinced by 
the people in consequence of their piospcnly. 

The lattei circumstance is shown by the unfailing test of the salt 
taxes. The consumption of salt, as pioved by the returns of the tax, is 
steadily rising, the craving for that necessary aliment being the liist 
to be satisfied as a condition of health, as the means of the pool aie 
ameliorated. 

It will be understood that a large]} 1- inci eased foreign commerce 
must add immensely to the amount of domestic production, and theiefoie 
to the number of transactions, each in then own way demanding moie 
consumption, moie laboi, more land, more conveniences, more means 
of exchange, more money, and an easier adaptation of money to the 
supply of the new wants 

These facts have all been visible in a very marked manner m India 

Thus great tracts of land are being daily brought into cultivation, 
which for ages had lam waste. Theie is no pait of the levenue which 
is more*' remunerative, more elastic, 01 shows a greater tendency to 
increase, than that pioceedmg fiom the land. Notwithstanding that 
the assessments or rates of rent aie much lowei than m foimer days, the 
actual amounts paid into the Treasuiy exceed those of the times of high 
assessments, because of the larger aiea brought under cultivation, and of 
the exactness with which the assessment is now paid. 

Instead of a population which was too numerous for employment, 
there is now an active competition on the part of employeis of all sorts 
to attract labor. 

One great leason of the rise of prices in all descriptions of food is 
the greatei disposition to consume The people being richer, actually 
eat more than they did m their days of poverty 

The rates of wages are nsmg everywhere, but more especially in 
the neighbourhood of the sea-coast, where labor is most m demand 


* This remark refers to the Presidencies and Governments into which the Permanent 
Settlement has not been introduced. In them the Treasury benefits as does an im- 
proving landlord whose ultimate returns are augmented by the prosperity of his tenants 
Such a result seems to be precluded by the Permanent Settlement, which transfers this 
ad\ nntage to the Zemindar or huge landholder m Bengal Proper 
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Tho convenience* required by a great activity of domestic commerce 
have ffunultaneoualy made their appearance. 

Than radwaya which create bo many new industries and employ 
the population by millions, are becoming a part of the habits of the 
people, wherever they have as yet pierced The same may be laid of 
coasting’ and nver et earners 

Hundreds of thouamda of carta have withm the last twenty yean 
supplanted the pact bullock and the camel in wide areas in which for 
merly each carnage cuffioed for the insignificant traffio of the country 

The Public Works Department of Government is striving to meet 
the demand for improved communications m aid of the railways and to 
case the growing traffio of the oonntry to the beet of ita ability Much 
is being effected — competition for labor both of man and beast being 
thus added by the Government to the exertions of Railway Companies, 
and to the energies of other employora. 

If we turn to other matters of convenience we remark that numer- 
ous Banka have been established that the small capitalists are making 
themselves felt in India as they do in Europe m the form of " Com- 
panies ” for carrying out the purposes of trade and manufacture 

It is observed that withm tho last quarter of a century a system of 
barter still prevailed in many parts of India. 

The country was too poor in some parts, to own the presence of 
money, to be able to pay for tho convenience of it Now, on the con 
trary, the rupee has penetrated everywhere, and it is doubtless true, os 
remarked by His Excellency Sir Bartlo Frero, that one of tho causes of 
tho increased demand for silver and gold, may bo found in tho simple 
fact, that in such lately pauper districts, an entirely now circulation has 
had to bo recently suppbed.* 

Let us odd to this cause another Lot us recollect that countless 
individuals, who must be reckoned by scores of millions have respect- 
ively come to be the possessors of small portions of reservo wealth which 
they cither consume, save, or employ in reproduction e shall then 
bo able to form some idea of the immense but comparatively new demand 
for increased means of metallic currency, which cannot be measured by 
European or Amman experience 


Ft* fwpr*, II Definition f Comtwy 
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"What then have we to note ? It is simply this : India has within chap. 

IX 

the last generation passed from a state of poveity to one of comparative 
wealth, this being shown by all those signs which we aie accustomed 
to considei as certain unerring symptoms of piospenty and wealth in the 
communities of Europe, viz , the cheapening of the piccious metals with 
legard to other commodities, increased power of consumption among the 
people, the gieat and still glowing demand for new means of metallic 
circulation, the augmented demand for labor, the development or the 
creation of the expedients by which in civilised and lich countnes it is 
sought to economise the labor of man and beast m evciy foim. 

It is thus seen that w r hat I have moie than once alluded to as 
disturbing causes, m then effect on ancient values m India, have been 
of late vciy great While on the one hand, accidents have tended to 
slightly raise the value of silvei in foreign countries in which exists 
the legal coin of the Indian Empire, on the other the mateual deve- 
lopment, consequent on an era of peace and prudence and fairly good 
government, have much more enhanced the value of domestic produc- 
tions and therefoie of the cost of labor in India itself, comparative 
competency flowing in on countless individuals, and great wealth on 
veiy many. 

Such facts alone must convince eveiy one that, putting all othei 
reasons on one side, we have m these circumstances an ample cause foi 
gieat raciease m the circulating medium. 

The vastly augmented numbeis of transactions as compared with 
formei times, the use of wages thioughout the country following on the 
demand for labor, together with the mci eased market value of all com- 
modities as shown by selling price, have called foi a gieat addition to 
the amount of metallic money m circulation and in deposit, for the mere 
execution of business. 

This would be a certain result in any countiy in a condition of 
rapid progress, but it is tenfold more so in India, if we take into consi- 
deration the habits of the people, which have been adverted to in a pre- 
ceding Chapter. These habits, it will be lemembeied, preclude the idea 
of a paper cunency being allowed the fair play which it obtains m more 
advanced countries. 

Theie is yet anothei consideration. 

16 
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It u dcrabtlees tree that the addition to wealth among the people 
at largo will produce a change of maimers at no very distant dote. “We 
shall ultimately see commodities imported into India for the satisfaction 
of luxury and comfort among clnjEee to which such matters have been 
hitherto unknown. The change of manners has already taken place in 
Bombay itself, and importations are seen accordingly to meet new wants. 

Perhaps the change may he raid to he beginning to mnko itself felt 
in the provinces, since the great flnx of prosperity poured on the tner 
chant and cultivator by the ootton onsu. 

If this be so, it con be but a very Blender beginning IYe must 
wait for some years before we can expect that tho Indian min d gener- 
ally will undergo a great change It will not immediately look for 
value in increased comfort, such as is to be obtained from imported 
manufactured commodities, to which it is as yet not accustomed. It 
will still prefer to revel m tho possession of a certain quantity of silver 
and gold and to ho satisfied with such further consumption ns is in 
accordance with the productions of the country and tho prevalent no- 
tions of cqjoymont. 

The old craving for the precious metals is as etrong as in tho days 
of poverty This cannot therefore but cause tho disappearance from 
circulation of great mosses of me tnlli o capital, tho ancient habits of the 
people thus combining with tho new activity of their modern commerce 
and industry to stimulate tho demand for tho metals, to increase tho 
amount of deposits, and therefore to cheapen tho value of the metals, to 
reduce them m price, as compared with other commodities 

This process, half economical and half social, by which values are 
thus disturbed, has been proceeding in tho Bombay Presidency in a very 
marked manner Great numbers of tho population arc a filleted almost 
to starvation on tho one sido by the nso in pncce, viz., those who hvo 
on very small fixed incomes, while tho fortnnato owners and tenants of 
the land and tho merchants and shop-keepers on the other, aro over 
whelmed as it were with tho silver and gold which has been heaped on 
them, and with which as yet they hardly know what to do, beyond 
amassing it in a glittering heap, turning copper bangles into silver ban 
gles, and silver ornaments into gold ones 

The union of tho old social causes with tho economical one of mate 
nal improvement, tho two operating towards the same conclusion, which 
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drags the precious metals fiom the West to the East, is one of the cir- ohap 
cumstances of the difficult the currency of India now encounters, which IX 
has the most escaped consideration. 

The fact is powerful m showing, that even if silver was adequate 
to the wants of Indian circulation before the setting m of the late pios- 
penty, it is no longer so. For unless corrected by the determination of 
the people to have gold as a representative of value, whether or not it 
be coined into money, the encumstances of impiovement would all react 
m raising the value of silver, and theiefore m adding to the burthen of 
those who have conti acted to pay value according to the nominal legal 
tender of the day, for, as already shown, an addition to the functions 
of the circulating medium must add to its value as a commodity, be- 
cause more of it is drawn from the other uses foi which it is produced. 

The correction of the wants of the currency has been enforced by 
the practice of the people. It is evident that m the populai estimation, 
gold is a lepresentative of value equally with silver, and the people aie ' 
determined that it shall so remain. The popular instinct has been won- 
derfully true to its own interest In spite of the legal lestriction con- 
veyed m the sole legal tender of silver, the instinct operates largely to 
do what has been done in France and the United States by means of the 
double standard * That is to say, the force of that instinct has gener- 
ally maintained the former relative valuef of gold and silver m India, 
although with a slight depreciation of the former, by compelling the 
laige importations and the distribution of gold, m spite of the prohibi- 
tions to dischaige obligations m coins of that metal. 

* 

The value of the phenomenon here noted with regard to the ques- 
tion before us is immense, it being evident thatf both gold and silver 
have been for a long tame bought at lemuneiative prices in Europe for 
the purpose of exportation to India. 

If sdver is cheapei m Europe, Austiaha, and Amenea than it is m 
India, so is gold, that is to say, the commodities letuined on account 
of the two metals, are more in demand in the other quaiters of the 
globe, than the metals aie. 


* Vide Supra, Clnplcr V. f Vide Appends, Tables of Value J Vide Tabic*, T G. 
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On the other hand, in India itself the metals, owing to tho ahnn 
dant importation to the East are cheap with respect to all other commo- 
dities and to the hitherto customary cost of Indian labor Bat the 
cheapness affects both niter and gold alike, and the relative value of the 
two metals has been only slightly affected in India because, although, 
gold has been legally demonetised the instinct and ancient custom have 
been triumphant in retaining gold aa a representative of value and are 
causing it to perform some of the most important functions of money 

Can farther proof he required of the illusion under which Mr Wil 
eon must have proffered his advice m 1859, and the Government of India 
issued its prohibitory orders to receive gold at tho Treasuries in 1852 ? 

We are therefore again brought to the point reached in the last 
Chapter viz , that on account of the convenience of the people this rett- 
ing on new economical grounds os well as the old social ones wo are 
bound to follow the lead they hare given us, to afford an administrative 
form and sanction to a gold currency 

However strange it may at first sight appear it 10 doubtless truo, 
that tho popular instinct has saved us from much difficulty in giving 
practical effect to tho necessary arrangements. 

Thus knowing as we do that the importation of gold has been of 
late years proceeding at on accelerated ratio as compared with former 
times that consequently immense mosses of gold ore held in tho country, 
and that tho gold so held most proportionally have displaced silver, we 
cocao to fear on alarming depreciation of tho valuo of the latter when it 
shall he partially and gradually demonetised by the introduction of a gold 
currency 

It being thus clear that great stores of reserve value are maintained 
in gold by tho practice of tho people we are saved from tho dread of com- 
mitting ourselves to n measure which may in any manner interfere with 
tho national tastes, or invade tho national notion of valuo, with regard 
to tho discharge of obligations in their integrity 

Such reflections are especially important to ns as removing even 
tho faintest idea of wnnt of equity towardj tho holders of silver whether 
they bo wealthy capitalists, or tho poor who in individual slender savings 
build up national deposits as islands of coral nre produced in tho ocean 

These considerations have a I 1 L 0 weight m answer to the ol jeehon 
which has lieen conjured up, bnt it it hoped has novr been dispelled, with 
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regai d to the fanciful assumption that m the discharge of obligations 
the actual metal of the fortuitous legal tender or current coin must be 
absolutely considered, instead of the value it represents. 

We may believe with ceitamty m consequence, that no change of 
any importance in the popular consideration of the value of the silvei 
rupees, could ensue on the introduction of a gold currency. Existing 
stores of silver would be absorbed gradually but certainly m manufacture, 
and by the universal taste for jewellery among all classes, nch and poor , 
the only effect being that the impoitation of silver would diminish, per- 
haps might almost cease for a time, while an impulse would be given to 
the importation of gold 

As respects national tastes and desires, we should but revert to a 
concurrence with the habit of thought, which has been sufficiently 
powerful to resist the enforcement of the sole legal standard absolutely 
oideied m 1852, m opposition to the old customs of India, and to the 
practice of all Governments preceding ours, that practice having been 
our own till a recent date. 


CHAPTER X 

Caution noccssary m the mode of Introduction of the Gold Currency — -Transition period 
of double legal tender — Token Coinage inadmissible during such period. 

It is hoped that much of what has preceded may be borne m mind, 
in considering how practical effect may be best given to the demand 
made for the mtioduction of a gold currency into India. 

The social facts of India to which allusion has been made, as well as 
the illustration afforded by other countries m similar circumstances of 
change, seem especially worthy of reflection, when we determine what is 
to be done in the matter before us 

Thus knowing as we do that an immense quantity of silvei coins is 
held in the country, a considerable time must elapse before the masses of 
silver which are m deposit and m circulation, can make place for gold 
This is so on two accounts. 

A sufficiency of gold coinage cannot make its appearance per sal turn 
m exchange for the silver. Time is required for the mere mechanical 
operations of the Mint, and when the gold has been coined, for its fur- 
tlici disinflation llnough the country. It is evident that, if a hasty 
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AT order were given to make payment of revenuo receivable only m gold, 
the gold coma actually in existence would go up to an extravagant price, 
because more would be demanded than are now probably to bo found in 
the market, whatever the exertion* made by the money-changers. 

Seoondly, it ia most dectrable on other accounts, that whatever 
change ia made should take place most gradually according to the de- 
mand evinced by the people, aa the mode in which it may operate on 
their interest* dawns on them. 

"We cannot be too careful to avoid the charge which might be justly 
mode if by a sudden and absolute demonetisation of silvor, we were 
suddenly to reduce its value m the local markets This consideration 
has great weight with regard to the amount of silver now m the country 
The gradual and duo absorption of that metal, ia demanded by overy 
pnnmplo of justice and equity, before gold can bo a/nolulelf substituted 
for silver in the currency Absolute substitution is a very different thing 
from adding gold money to the present existing silver money 

Wo must bo further careful as a matter of social policy not to 
disturb tho popular, existing and healthy notions with regard to valuo 
and exchange To ensure this when wo present to tho pcoplo coins of 
tho two metals for general use, instead of ono aa heretofore, wo must 
not interfere with tho reigning idea, that tho coins of both metals 
nro mined by tho people on account of their intrinsic mloo that 
is to soy, of tho amount of tho metals actually contained in tho com*. 
For some time to como both metal* when in tho form of coin, must run 
their chance os commodities of trade without assistance 

Rdativo Mint values with regard to certain considerations lx-mg 
fixed between gold and silver tho facts of tho ultimate settlement of 
tho particular function of money will dotcrmino thomstlvcs according 
to tho laws it has been sought to illustrate.* 

In such respects, then wo havo but to follow tbe exnmplo which has 
lioen set to us by the United States and by France Wo are forced to 
admit tho necessity of a transition ponod of double legal tender, during 
which gold and sil\cr must be permitted to compete on their own mont* 
Tho facts and arguments before stated, ore sufficient to determine tho 
ultimate succors of th« gold t 

• YVU **/rn Chapter V <» the double •tarxUnl of nine. 

+ Vld* nfra Chapter II oo ‘'The eeooomj of Oold *« the toedlim of renrwr * 
PUSHTU- i” CluHW IX, w> 
lrr the pojmlir lorttttct of India." 
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The necessity of a transition period being* admitted, wc must infer 
that a token coinage could not be issued dining such peiiod. 

The success of a token coinage is the practical evidence that one 
metal, gold, has been substituted successfully in cuncncy and deposit 
for another metal, silver. The powei to introduce a token coinage, 
and to cause it to be adopted generally, is a result of the completeness 
of the change, which has been effected by the opeiation of the superi- 
ority of gold over silvci, for the performance of the functions of cur- 
rency and deposit m a wealthy country. A token coinage is then the 
consccjuence of a perfected antecedent. 

To apply a sih er token coinage, before the change fi om silver to 
gold has been finally effected at laige in cuncncy and deposit, would 
therefore be to apply a result, m anticipation of the causes which may 
heieafter render a token coinage expedient, but as yet have not come 
into operation. 

Let it further be carcfullj r borne in mind, that a necessity of a 
token coinage of silver foi small transactions, is the sign that silver no 
longer exists in any quantity in a country. "When the necessity of a 
token comage is felt, silver is no longer found in deposit to meet the 
demands of foieign trade, or to represent the reserve value kept in stole 
by a community The necessity of the token coinage is the indication 
that the silver in a country does not moie than suffice for the purposes 
of manufacture and jewellery, and that none is left for the disckaige of 
large obligations 

In India we know that the direct conti ary is the lesult of the veiy 
measures we have taken of late years, to monopolise the functions of 
money in silver to the depreciation and expulsion of gold, however 
much our measures may have been coirected by the popular instinct 
Consequently, in India, the cause which necessitates a token coinage does 
not j r et exist 

Theie is, besides, another reason, which is stiongly opposed to the 
introduction of a token coinage, until it shall have been ascertained by 
the people to he necessary, because of the disappearance of silver from 
circulation and deposit, as was shown m the case of the United States 
in 1853. 

The argument against a premature token coinage, and against a 
hasty forcing forward of a Bank-note enculation, is identical The 
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people of the empire generally are not educated to the point of rcoeiv 
ingj either a token coinage or Bank notes os rcpresentativce of value 
■which intrinsically they do not posse* 

The disappearance of silver may ultimately force the people to 
appreciate the superior convenience and profit to themselves as afforded 
by a token coinage in the place of fbll weight silver rupees and full 
weight fractional parts of a rupee 

Till the cause has taken place, viz., the disappearance of silver from 
circulation and deposit, we can. well afford to wait 

For in truth the primary use of a token coinage is to atone as 
a matter of convenience for the absence of silver The secondaiy and 
equally important use of a token coinage is to fix the metallic currency, 
and to protect it from the ohanoe of farther fluctuation, when the sub- 
fftituhon of gold for silver has been finally earned out. 

I think therefore, we may assume that on the introduction of a gold 
currency, a period of doable legal tender must be undergone, whflo the 
substitution of gold for silver is gradually taking place in tho currency 
and doposits of India. 

Secondlv, so long os the double legal tender or penod of transition 
lasts, a token coinage would be inconsistent and indeed impossible in 
such a condition of things 

Thirdly that so soon os in the course of years tho substitution of 
gold for silver in ourrency and deposits has been effected, it will bo 
ptmble and in all probability prudent-, to introduce, a token coinage, 

'With respect to tho latter conclusion, we must not hope that tho 
rapidity of the process of substitution which was perceived m the United 
States, will bo seen in India. 

It u not improbable that what four year* could do in tho former, 
may require tho penod of a generation in tho latter Thu however, 11 
but another argument for doing nothing hastily and agauut urging any 
measure which might attempt to forco tho natural growth of opinion 
and appreciation. 
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ClfAF 
XI 

The Denomination of the Rupee to he retained ni n matter of course — How So\creigns may 
he used — The equnnlentof Gold and Siher deelnrcd m Act XVII of 1835 mnj he 
maintained — Legal tender of Gold m addition to that of Siher should ho created on 
6uch n basis. 

It will, I picsume, be conceded, that whatever we may do m the 
matter of introducing a gold cmrency, we must retain the denomina- 
tion of value in which all obligations have hitherto been contracted 

As the franc has been preserved in France, and the dollar m the 
United States, the gold value of both alike having been giadually sub- 
stituted m currency and deposit for the old silver value, so must the 
rupee continue to asseit its ancient position m India, whether its value 
be represented m gold or silvei. 

It is expedient that gold coins, struck for the purpose of domes- 
tic exchange, should be multiples of the lupee as laid down in the Act 
of 1835. 

It is not to be expected that any foieign com, which has been 
called into existence with legaid to another basis of calculation, can be 
an exact multiple of the rupee 

In an accidental state of the money market, amidst the fluctua- 
tions of exchange, cncumstances might occur for a single day, to render 
the foreign gold com such an exact multiple for a moment m the mar- 
ket prices. 

The pnee would be abnormal 

To adopt the foreign gold coin into a native circulation on such 
teims, to declare that it shall be the permanent multiple of the silver 
native com, because on one particular day it happened accidentally to be 
so, would be to give permanence to an abnormal circumstance, and m 
all probability to attempt to fix a scale of relative values of the metals, 
which is not borne out by the facts of general domestic exchange. 

Thus the idea has been entertained, that it would be very con- 
venient to use the introduction of a gold currency into India m such a 
manner, to establish the sovereign m India as it is m England and 
Austialia, to seize on a particular time when amid the fluctuations of 
exchange, the sovereign should lepiesent the exact value of 10 rupees, 

17 


CHAPTER XL 
Conclusion 
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and then from henceforth, to declare (such valae having been moment- 
arily obtained), it should bo remain permanently, it being received as 
legal tender in payment of debta and taxes 

But it is clear that if the sovereign ib generally worth more or leu 
than 10 rupees, the due estimation will be taken of the fact in foreign 
markets irrespectively of the oonnderations whioh might influence an 
Indian Government in making such a regulation. If the sovereign was 
worth more than 10 rupees according to average it would be exchanged 
to India for a greater value than that of the 10 rupees, and vice i wM. 
In the former case, so far a* the function of money is concerned, silver 
■would be paid for taxes and debta, and the sovereign would be retained 
in deposit or disposed of, as being more valuable than the legal tender 
the sovereign represents. 

In the opposite case if the sovereign m foreign markets was of less 
worth and could bo imported for Jess than 10 rupees all taxes would 
be paid m it, and silver would bo sold at a profit. Government being 
the loser 

There seems to bo only one mode of using the sovereign m India m 
circulation, that being to permit it to be offered in payment, according 
to the value it bears relatively to the Indian gold oenn legally established 
as the multiple of the rupee, one perc ont. being allowed for Mint 
charges,* to put it on the same footing as gold corned in India. 

Thee the Snhah Isi has gsid zochar b&sg hath? hj the Act cf 183 5 
to be equal to IB rupees, gives a value of 5i to the ounce of silver 
+ OJtf , which may be considered the difference of Mint charge between 
gold and silver 

This being so if the value of the sovereign! be calculated on a 
similar bens, its worth must be taken Kb, 10-4 4, its lntnnuo voluo at 


The Bodbfcj Mint ohargei »r» as folio** — 

Om pw cnt. CB fold, two per cent. oa sflrer j this is called pclpnorapt. There Is 
btaiies a prenddn* char** of one per mlDs on sflr.r sad -*3 per adlle oa g 4.1 Cc4®- 

nil Bsllard remarks that ** the dlfflrrroe* of efcargt should ba mai talaed. Odd I* cheaper 
to coin th»n *Qr*r and there for* entitled to tha adranta^*," 

t In estimating lb* TtlaUrS rslaa of tOTcrdpat and Indian col** for the parp--* of 
drenUtlnf ih* former It U cl earl j indhpsnsabl* t* bwrtben sr.Tcrt*ti» «I‘h the Mi*t 
charge to which th* does title coiuifc li aemnilly npwJ. 
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5s. 2 Jt/. being Its 10-6-1, the difleience between the two sums being 
that which would leprcsent the Mint charges, if the sovereigns weie 
corned in India instead of being impelled. 

Consecpienlly, if it be determined to efl’ecl a laigc coinage of British 
15-rupee gold pieces or gold mohurs, and to accept, them as legal tendei 
foi such value, there would seem to be no objection to permit the sover- 
eign to be also legally tendered at a uniform late of about Its. 10 4-0.1 

A convenience to the local Mints might be afforded by such a rule, 
and an impoitant advantage would be gamed for t he trading commu- 
nity gencially, by the fact that gold specie coming from England and 
Australia, would thus he enabled to take its place in circulation immedi- 
ately aftei it was landed. 

It is well known that the public is in time of monev pressure greatly 
incommoded by the want of coined monev, when the vaults of the 
Mints aie ciammed with bullion, wdiieh it cannot work oil’ into com 
under two or three months. This happened in Novembei of ISG3, and 
is again the case now m Match of 1861. 

Surprise has sometimes been c\picsscd at the fact, that even while 
gold was leceivahlc at the Treasuncs m payment of taxes, so little 
was cvei otTeied by the people in former limes 

The reason of this may perhaps be staled to be the same as that 
which diove gold away from FianceJ, between the years 1801 and 1850, 

The value of gold was really considerably gieatei m the Indian 
market than it was rated by law in the Act of 1 835 

Thus Colonel Ballaid, the Master of the Bombay Mint, estimates 
that the value given to silver by that Act, after deducting the Mint 
charges on coming, is 6s 2 \d. the ounce. 


* Intrinsic value of the sovereign in silver rupees, when siher is worth 





Rupees 

Sovereign 




s 

A 

Rs 

A 

P 

4s 

ll<f 

per ounce 

!= 1 

9 92 

= 10 

15 

2 18 

5 s 

0 d 

do 

= 1 

10 29 

= 10 

12 

8 29 

5 s 

Id 

do. 

= 1 

10 66 

= 10 

9 

5 53 

5 s 

lief 

do 

= 1 

10 841 

= 10 

8 

1-07 

5s 

2d 

do 

= 1 

1103 

= 10 

6 

8 86 

5s 

2 {d 

do 

= 1 

11*12 

— 10 

6 

1 07 


f Vide Table A m Appendix, which shows that this rale gives approximately the price 
which has ruled foi several years. 
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Bnt os we have seen, Mr Wilson estimated the value of river, and 
doubtless with correctnew to haTO beon about 4» lid prior to the gold 
disoovenen. At this pnoe the sovereign is worth very nearly 11 rupees, 
the British gold mohnr struck to represent 16 rupees, being on suoh 
terms worth more than 10 rupees. Consequently the Indian Act of 
1836 declared silver to bo worth 8J 4. per oz. more than it really was, 
as interpreted in the price of gold by the pnbho. 

This being so, it is evident that, so far as the payment of tares was 
conocrned, it was absolutely contrary to the interest of the tax payer to 
pay in gold, and he accordingly did not do so Gold remained a com 
modity of trade in the Bntjsh Provinces end was very rarely offered 
at the Mints for coinage. The Native Mints, on the other hand, have, 
it is said, con tinned to be comparatively active in taming off gold coins, 
which have always been in high estimntion, ns an irregular vehicle of 
value among the subjects of British India. 

Circumstances have however combined to estabbsb tbe pneo or 
river at about 6t id At this present date it is indeed Higher, it having 
reached 6r ii<l or closely to tbo price indicniod by the Aot of 1836, 
with respect to tbo value of tho British gold mohnr of 16 rupees after 


allowing for Mint charges 

Tho causes which hare been alluded to, vu., tho domonotisotion of 
rrid in India under the orders of the British Government, and the 
importation of gold which has taken place notwithstanding that domo 
netisation combined with the favorable balance of trade seem thus to 
Rave generally corrected tho original error of official calculation with 
LJTto the relative values of gold mid river just as the dwcovery 
goldmines and the imprudent conduct of other Governments, 
had corrected a similar official error of calculation in Franco. 

That is to say, the rupee has come to have nearly tho value m 
gold which was formerly but erroneously attributed to it 

This being so, we nro perhaps relieved from a very difficult and res- 
1,1. dnti IV o ore eared from entering into a calculation, with an 
intention of readjusting the legal equivalent, of gold and river in India. 

tat"';;.ari part of the question of mtrrincng the legal Under 

uj concerned 


Ti, term la t* *e«rt ed ta tto fre i-e lo 3nl pm. < CU 
IfOlfwira of Italic la In-ru. 
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It may pci Imps be uiged, that the price of silvei is now cxcep- chap 
tionally high, and that it cannot last, and therefore that it will be found 
stdl to exclude gold as it was excluded foimeily by the same cause. 

There would certainly be some force in the objection, the difficulty 
being not so much the decreased value of gold, as feared by Mr Wilson, 
but the value it maintains in India, on account of the estimation m 
which it is held by the people. The price of the sovereign * is at this 
date of wntmg Rs. 10-0-0 m the Bombay market, which indicates 5s. 
the ounce of silver very closely. 

The cucumstance of price as just stated is not altogether undesir- 
able, as it leaves a certain slight margin for the cheapening of gold 
which may possibly take place tin ought the ultimate opening of direct 
trade with Australia Such trade, as observed in the Memoiial of the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, will cause gold to come straight to 
India, instead of making the lound by Europe, either there to be 
exchanged for silver, the latter being bought foi exportation to the East, 
or gold itself coming to the East with the buithen of all the charges 
consequent on a voyage round the entire globe. 

I think, therefore, that we may consider that the values about 
declared m the practice of recent years will be maintained, and that 
the superior convenience of a gold curiency over a silver one will be 
sufficient to overcome any small difference which may remain. 

If after the lapse of a few years, practice should declare that the 
relative values of gold and silvei asserted m Act XVII of 1835, lemams 
nevertheless more favorable to sdver than may be sanctioned by aveiage 
marketplaces, gold being thereby forced out of circulation, it would 
then be for the administration of the day seriously to entertain the 
question of readjusting the legal equivalents. 

In the mean time, the valuesf asserted by the Act, being removed 
but slightly from the actual selling prices of the two metals at the 

4 

* Owing to certain reasons connected with exchanges, into which it is not now necessary 
to enter, this price is liable to oscillate, being now greater and now less. The tendency of 
gold of late years has been to rise in value as compnred with the prices of 1857-58 Sec 
Appendices A, D, E, and P 

f Lieutenant Colonel Ballard, of the Bombay Mint, has favored me with the following 
note - 

“By the Act of 1835, the value given to silver, taking the intrinsic value of these coins 
(those stated m the Act) is about 5s 2 Allowing one per cent for the extra cost of com- 
ing silver, it would give about 5s. 2\d ,so at the present rate it would not be a bad basis ” 



Average pnee of He Sovereign i» Bmlaj 
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Quotation* of Gold Leaf only — Fluctuation* noted t» Hu Lift 


Date. 

China Gold Leaf 
100 touch. 


Date. 

China Gold Leaf, 
100 tench. 






iu. a. r 




R* A. P 

183& 






isna 




Dec. 

8 

China Gold Leaf 

in 

12 

0 

Jin 30 

China Gold Leaf 

16 8 0 


8 

Do 


16 

9 

0 

Feb. 2 

Da 


16 4 0 


14 

Do. 


16 

8 

0 

8 

Do 


16 5 0 


18 

Do 

.. 

16 

10 

0 

„ 10 

Do 

If I'm Inal 

i 16 0 0 


24 

Do 


16 

0 

0 

11 

Da 

do 

16 4 0 


>8 

Do. 


16 

11 

0 

20 

Da 


16 3 0 


81 

Do 


16 

13 

0 

28 

Da 


10 10 0 

1838 







March 9 

Da 


16 9 0 







19 

Da 


Id 30 0 

Jan. 14 

Do 


16 

10 

0 

31 

Da 


10 10 0 


20 

Do 


16 

9 

0 

April 4 

Da 


16 0 0 


26 

Do. 


10 

11 

0 

11 

Do 


16 8 0 


28 

Do. 


J6 10 

0 

10 

Da 


16 9 0 

Fib 

4 

Do 


10 

9 

0 

18 

Da 


16 a o 


8 

Do 


10 

10 

0 

n 11 

Da 


16 0 6 


11 

Do. 

.. 

16 

9 

0 

„ 24 

Da 


10 11 0 


16 

Do 


10 

10 

0 

„ 80 

Do 


10 12 0 

„ 

18 

Do. 


10 

0 

0 

11 ay 9 

Do 

... 

16 13 0 


98 

Do 


10 

10 

0 

21 

Do. 


16 13 0 

>Ia r 10 

Do. 


16 

2 

0 

20 

Da 


10 14 0 


53 

Do. 


16 

0 

0 

June 2 

Da 


10 13 0 

July 10 

Do. 

.. 

16 

16 

0 

„ 6 

Do 


16 14 0 


20 
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.. 

17 

0 

0 

»i n 

Da 


16 16 0 

„ 

80 

Do. 

... 

1 6 

15 

0 

14 

Da 


16 14 0 

August 

3 
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16 

14 

0 

18 

Da 


17 0 0 


16 
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16 

15 

0 

23 

Do 
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20 

Do 


17 

0 

0 

30 

Da 

17 0 U 
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0 

July 3 
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Sept. 

t 

Do 

.. 
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4 

0 

12 

Do 
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0 
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17 

8 

0 
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Da 
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30 
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». 

17 

4 

0 
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Da 


17 3 0 

Oct. 

4 
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M. 

17 

3 

0 

23 
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— 

17 4 0 


14 

Do 


17 

2 

0 

Sept. 26 
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17 2 0 
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.. 

17 

1 

0 

29 
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0 

0 
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Do 
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6 
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10 

12 

0 

50 
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n 

Da 
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16 

1) 

0 

26 

Do 

_ 
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Da 


16 

13 

0 
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Da 
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20 
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10 

13 

0 

5 
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_ 
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— 
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Da 

u 
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23 

Do 

~ 

16 

7 
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Jan 4 
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. 
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Price of 0 oil at Calcutta, per tola of 1 3 CaraU, akoving average per ounce of 22 CaraU 
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To Till Right Hon'bli Sm John Lawresgb, gob., to., Viceroy and 
Governor General of India in Cornell 

The Respectful Memorial of the Madras 
Chamber of Commerce 


B STWCT H — That the greatly extended and extending trade of India 
renders it moat desirublo the currency should be enlarged to meet the 
growing want# of the country 

That a paper currency, from it* economy and facility of transmission, 
is suitable to a country advancing m civil nation, in which the operation! 
of trade aro yearly increasing, and that in your Memorialist** opinion 
India i! prepared for such a currency on a widely extended *cale 

That the existing paper system has not realized the benefit* which 
were anticipated on its introduction owing, as far a* thi* Presidency 11 
concerned to the Presidency district being the only circle of nwuo, and 
do effectual measures having been taken to facilitate the convertibility 
of notes at the Mofossil Treasuries. Tho circulation ha* in consequence 
been of a very restricted character and of very limited advantage 

That a well regulated paper currency in tho convertibility of which 
the peoplo felt full confidence, would be generally acceptable to all classes 
of incalculable advantage in the transactions of commerco, and a source 


of profit to the State. 

That whatever measure* may bo adopted it is submitted, tho end 
to ho hopt in view should be tho ultimate circulation of note* a* a legal 
tender throughout each Presidency, by which alone can the fall benefits 
of a paper assuo bo obtained there arc doubtless difficulties in tho way 
or the present adoption of such o general measure lour Memorialist* 
however, are of opinion that the immediate creation of circle* or issue 
throughout the country ihould take place and the Mofossil Treasury 
bo made, a* far as possible available for the conversion of note*. 


That the acceptance of note* in payment of Government due* 
everywhere .hould bo at once nuthorued 

That tho comparatively low wage, of labor in India and coum- 
qaent multitude of mail raymeaU reader It demmllo tho lowed drno 
m motion of uote .hould he reduced to Ra 6 It believed mch note, 
would apeeddy come Into very general U.,e and calenture circulation 
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That while the Chamber is of opinion that the extehsion of the 
paper issue is of primary importance in the consideration of the question 
of an improved currency system, it is also of opinion that the introduc- 
tion of gold as a circulating medium would be of material advantage. 

The greater convenience of gold ns a coinage compared with silver 
from its portability, and facility of transmission fiom place to place, is 
obvious, and although, from the comparatively small means of the mass 
of the people of this countiy, silver must continue to form an important 
part of the circulation, it is believed a gold currency if introduced 
would rapidly come into general use. A convenient sub-division of 
whatever gold coin might be adopted into halves and quarters for the 
purposes of small payments would be necessary. 

The fact that at the present time a large quantity of gold yearly 
finds its way to India leads to the belief that a coinage of that metal 
would be generally acceptable. 

That the imports of silver into India have of late years been con- 
stantly increasing while grave doubts have been entertained whether the 
production of that metal corresponds to the increasing demand ; on the 
other hand there is reason to believe the production of gold will con- 
tinue to be sufficient for the wants of the world, and it is therefore 
desirable India should not be excluded from the use of it as a currency. 

That while your Memorialists believe the financial embarrassments 
through which India has been passing have arisen from a sudden and 
unlooked for expansion of trade, and could not have been aveited or 
prevented by any currency system, they are nevertheless of opinion 
that the severity of the crisis would have been to some extent mitigated, 
and its duration shortened, had gold been in use. 

Your Memorialists having thus briefly and generally stated their 
reasons for believing the present currency might with benefit to the 
country be amended, respectfully, but urgently, sohcit your Excellency m 
Councd to give this important subject your earnest consideration, with 
a view to the adoption of measures for the early enlargement of the 
paper issue and the introduction of a gold currency. 

By older of the Madras Chamber of Commerce, 

A J. BYAED, 

Madras, 30 th April 1864 Chairman 
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From E H IiUrnnKorox, Esq., Secy to Govt of Indio, Tint DepL, to 
tie Chamber <f Commerce, Madras — No 474, dated 28/4 May 1864 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your Memorial xeoom 
mending the extension of the Government note currency, and the in 
trodaction of a gold currency, and in reply to state that the subject is 
under the consideration of the Government. 



Minute b\ tiie IIox’ble Sir C E. Trevelyan, 

Simla, 20/// June 1861'. 

The Chambers of Commerce of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay 
Chambers of Commerce nnd have memorialised the Government of India 

Nathe Associations of Calcutta 

and Bombay. for a gold currency. 

The application of the Chamber of Commeice of Calcutta is for 
the appointment of a Committee to inquue into the best mode of intro- 
ducing gold as an nuxihniy currency They aic " strongly in favor of 
the mtioduction of gold as an au\iliaij r cunency, and as a tentative 
measure which they believe will gradually, but surely, lead to the 
adoption of gold as the general metallic cunency of this countiy, with 
silvei as the au\ihaiy ,* but the}'- are opposed to any sudden change being 
attempted, feaiing that any such attempt would prove unsuccessful, and 
he likely to cause great deiangement in the commeice and finance of 
India, and probably also in the money maikcts of Euiope, if a large 
quantity of gold were suddenly required to cany out such a change.” 

The Madras Memorial prays for the extension of the Government 
paper cunency, and the introduction of a gold currency. The Chamber 
obseive that " the compaiatively low wages of laboi in India, and con- 
sequent multitude of small paj ments, lendei it desnable that the lowest 
denomination of note should be 1 educed to five rupees,” and that " a 
convenient sub-division of whatever gold com might be adopted into 
halves and quarters, for the purpose of small payments, would be 
necessaiy ” 

The Memonal of the Bombay Chamber contains an able summary 
of the reasons for introducing a gold currency, and concludes with 
earnestly intreating the Government "to take this lmpoi tan t question 
at once into serious consideration and to effect an amendment which is 
so loudly called for, by introducing a well-regulated gold currency into 
India ” 

There is also a Memonal from the Bombay Association, which repre- 
sents the Native meicantile community. Thia sets forth that, from 
time immemoiial, India possessed an extensive gold currency , that the 

19 
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etnngent regulations of the British Government have virtually extin 
gtushed this currency, but have by no means extinguished its popularity 
that rudo attempts are made by some of the Natives of India to remedy 
the defects of the present inconvenient silver currency by circulating 1 
gold bars authenticated by the stamp of Bombay Banks and, after a 
general statement of reasons, the Memorialists pray that the Govern 
mont “ mil take this question into immediate consideration and restore 
a gold currency, which the altered cin.n instances of the world recoin 
mend and which your Memorialists believe would bo most popularly 
received in India, both from ancient associations and present conve- 
nience." 


The Native merchant* and bankers of Calcnttn had previously, in 
May 1850, memorialised the Government of India for a gold currency, 
stating that the Natives of India preferred gold to silver on account of 
its portability, and the facility which it affords for holding largo sums 
m security The feeling of the Native merchants and bankers of Upper 
India may be soen from tho papers in tbo 
Appendix 

Minutes have also been recorded by tbo 
mombers of tho Government of Bombay 
Tho Governor proposes that we should m tho first plnco, act on tho 
proviso in the last clnuso of tho 0th Section of Act \I\ of 1801, which 
allows gold bullion or coin to bo held to tho extent of one fourth of that 
on which notes arc issued and he suggests that tho next step will pro- 
bably be to permit tbo Government rovenuo above 10 rupees to be paid 
in sovereigns Ho adds that ‘ it will probably bo necessary that wo 
should pa*» through the inconvenient and anomalous stage of a doablo 


Appendix No, 1 IBS 


Tho OoTornmcnt of Bombay 


or alternative standard * 

Mr Irero agrees with the Governor but Mr Invernnty thinks tho 
measure proposed by His Excellency totally inadequate for tho introdac 
tion into India of n well regulated gold currency, and supports tho views 
contained in n letter from Mr Walter Cossets to tho Governor, of tho 
1st of January 18Ct Tho practical proposals contained in this silo 
lettor are as follows — 


u pineal ns India in a manner is between gold producing countries 
and Europe, tbo first consideration must bo to fix the Indian Mint raluo 
of gold, so as to preserve a fair mutual equilibrium of value between our 
selves Australia and England Thu value, tlierefon. should not bo so 
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high ns to render it profitable for Auslmlia to send gold to be coined at 
our Mints,, noi should it be so low ns to admit of the advantageous ex- 
poit of our gold com as bullion to Em ope 

“ It is likewise highly important that, as much as possible, a gold 
coinage should, for the present, be built upon the existing silver cui- 
rency, so as to introduce the change with as much lcgaid to private 
inteiests as may be. I tlieicfoie % online to suggest the issue of gold 
coins similai to the sovereign and half-soveicign, and lc^peetively lepre- 
sentmg ten and five rupees, with subsidi.ny silver token coins, of 
limited tender, rated seven to ten pei cent above their ical value The 
existing silver com might, foi the present, bo allowed to continue legal 
tender to the extent even of five hundred mpees, and tins limit might 
hcicaftcr be reduced accoidmg to circumstances The new gold coins 
should be of an intrinsic value, which should place them on a safe basis 
in relation to the old rupees, and they could, by subsequent altciation 
of the limit of tender, he protected, if necessaiy, fiom the effect of any 
unforeseen fluctuation m value Possessing, as they do, a well known 
iutrinsic worth, the old mpees would no doubt, for the piesent, he ficcly 
received to a much larger extent, but not being replenished b} r fiesh 
issues, being letned as lapidly as they came mto the Government 
Treasuries and replaced by new token pieces, I have no doubt that in 
few years they would disappeai fiom circulation, and that the change 
of standard and cuireney would thus be effected, without anj r sacrifice 
dispiopoitionate*to the benefit seemed/'’ 

Sir William Mansfield, the Commander-m-Clnef of the Bombay 
Aimy, has lecorded a lemavkable Minute, in which the subject is handled 
m a masterly mannei. It concludes with the following lecommend- 
ations — 

“ I would propose, therefore, that the legal tender of gold should 
he enacted on the basis of equivalents submitted by Act XVII of 1835 

^ That the gold legal tendei should not, foi the present, be in sub- 
stitution of the silver tender, hut in aid of it 

u That m aecoi dance with the above, soveieigns should he allowed 
to run, and to be legal tender at then lelative value, including seignoiage 
charge on the basis of the equivalent established by the Act XVII of 
1835, viz , at Rs 10-4-0 That the issue of notes should take place m 
exchange for gold and silver bullion alike, without any admmistiative 
distinction between the two metals 
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" That the Mint* in India should be directed to coin gold m the 
coins described m Act XV II of 1835 m largo quontzfctes, and to invite 
the pubho to offer it for the purpose," 


The most striking feature of this movement is its uni ve r sa lity 

_ . , . , . There are differences of opinion as to the 

The imtare of tte late cxiii*. 1 

modo m which the object is to bo attained, 
but all agree that Hero ougii to bo a gold currency The proximate cause 
of this unanimity is the painful impression of the crisis through which 
we have just passed and the desire to overt its recurrence The first 
thing to be considered, therefore, is the nature of that crisis, and how 
far the men ns of prevention or mitigation are in our power 

The state of things ot Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, between 


November 1863 and March 1884 has been compared with that which 
prevailed in London in 1847 and 1857, but it had little in common with 
it. In India there had been no dram of specie owing to an unfavorable 
state of the foreign exchanges neither had there been extensive over 
trading There hod been much bold trading in cotton and jneco goods, 
but the market had been continually rising and large fortunes had been 
made. There had also been much nctne enterpnso in Joint Stock Cora 
pames for tho cultivation of tea and for other industrial undertakings, 
bat the public confidence in their profitable character remained unshaken 
Individual shareholders might find it difficult to pay up their calls but 
this was tho conscquonce, not the cause of tho convulsion 

Tho root of this great evil lay much deeper From time immemo- 
rial Europe had been unable to prondo merchandize which India was 
willing to accept in retain for tho valuable products sho had to offer, and 
the balance had to bo paid in the precious metals Thu was arrested for 
a timo by tho largo supplies of cotton cloth sent to India after tho 
opening of tho trado in 1S14; but tho normal state of thtngs soon 
returned and since 1817-43, tho importation of specie has been cxmti 
ntwllj increasing 

The development given to tho export trado of India by the Russian 
"War in 1851, and by the American Mar which bognn m 1SC1 greatly 
augmented tho balance which had to bo paid in specie It was not 
merely that vast additional quantities of fibres, oil seeds, and cotton, 
had to be paid for Tho increased demand upon the resources of India 
could not be met at former prices. A large porportlon of tbc cultivated 
area of Inda was diverted from raising food to raising exportable pro- 
duce A large proportion of the labor of India was diverted from tho 
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Appendix No 2, page 202 


immediate woik of production to the construction of railroads, and roads 
to convey this exportable pioduce to the coast. In consequence of this, 
the price of labor and of eveiy aiticle of domestic and foreign consump- 
tion went up togethei. Cotton, which was the subject of keenest com- 
petition, rose m the ruial districts to three 
or foui times its foimei price The result 
will be seen in the remaikable Return of impoits and expoits of mer- 
chandize and specie m the Appendix 

The natuie of the crisis in the three great Indian ports in 1363-64 
will now be better understood It was not m its origin or true nature, 
a monetary crisis If the tiade between Euiope and India had been 
conducted by an equal interchange of merchandize, it could not have 
happened. But, while the exports of meichandize in 1863-64 amounted 

to £67,459,795,* the imports were only 

Appendix No 2, page 202 J 

£30,384,828, and the balance, amounting 
to the great sum of £37,074,967, had, for the most part, to be paid in 
specie. The exigency, therefore, aiose from the peculiai conditions of 
the foreign trade of India The people of India were only beginning to 
appreciate the ai tides of comfort and luxury which England was able to 
supply, and they were totally unprepaied to accept as equivalents the 


* Tlie increase in the value of the merchandize exported from India in 1 863 64 is 
accounted for to the extent of £l6,GS0,368 by the increased value of the cotton exported 
The Return foi the year 1863-64, nppended to my Financial Statement, has now been com- 
pleted as underneath The rest of the difference will, I think, prove to havo been chiefly 
due to the general increase in the price of Indian produce caused bj the com ersion of land 
to cotton cultivation, and by the extensive system of works m progress, rather t ban to an 
increase in the quantity exported 

Raw Cotton expot tedf om Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, in twelve months, from the 


beginning of Mai/ to the end of April, in 1862-63 and 1863 64 



1862 63 

1863 64 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 


Cwt, 

£ 

Cwt 

£ 

Calcutta . .. 

408,779 

1,567,690 

574,981 

3,080,590 

Madras 

656,760 

2,381,288 

647,240 

4,471,811 

Bombay . 

3,257,485 

14 834,565 

3,616,782 

27,911,590 

Total . 

4,223,024 

18,783,643 

4,839,003 

35,463,911 
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rrumaCactnroB she had to offer for the sudden increase of produce demanded 
from them The only article which was in universal demand among 
them was specie , and, as the chief employment of specie is in the 
manufacture of money, and gold had been excluded by the Regulations 
of the Government of India from this employment, silver had to bear 
the principal strum* In other words, it was emphatically a mercantile 
find not a monetary crisis, and silver and gold must be regarded in refer- 
ence to it os ordinary art idea of the import trade. 

The money already circulating m the country was sufficient for 
carrying on its internal exchanges. Judging from the prevailing high 
prices, it may he questioned whether it was not more than cnoogh The 
means of meeting the additional demand caused by the peculiar state of 
the foreign trade which has been described, were however, entirely dofi 
cicnt. There is nothing in India like the Bank of England, which keeps 
n reserve of cash for the whole country The produco exported to Eng 
land is paid for by remittances from England, effected partly by hills 
upon the Indian treasuries purchased at home, partly by bills upon 
England or China sold in India, and partly by consignments of apecio 
from Europe or Australia. Every year, at the commencement of tho 
cold weather, a call is mndo for specie to bo scut into tho interior to pay 
for prodnee to bo sent down to the ports, and during tho interval money 
is comparatively abundant 

Towards the close of 1862 this annunl craving for spccio was greater 
than usual but m November 1803 n demand set in, which wns unprece- 
dented for intensity and dnration Although tho Banks of Bengal 
Madras, and Bombay were reinforced by largo sums from tho cash balances 
of which thoy bad tho use under their agreements with the Govern 
ment their available funds were speedily exhausted Firms possessed of 
largo resources, provided tirao was allowed to realise them must Irnvo 
declared themselves insolvent if they had been pressed to liquidate tho 
claims upon them Fabulous rates were paid in tho baxar for read) 
money Government Securities which bad l«ccn at par, sudden!) went 
down to S3 not because there was an) want of confidence m tho Got 
eminent, but because everybody wanted to sell and nolxidy bod money 
to buy H ith the relaxation of the pressure Government Paper returned 
nearly to par The only recuntv which completely held it- ground wai 
the Government note currency It roust U olv> recorded to the honor 
or there great mercantile cominumlii- Itirojvnn and Native that 
throughout this period of extreme ptv^ure, when the UU v( wi) om> 
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house might have involved wide-spiead ruin, the greatest mutual for- 
heaiance was exercised. This may have been m pait owing to a just 
perception that the icsponsible poisons m this conntiy were acting on 
behalf of puncipals m England, and that every claim would be fully 
satisfied as soon as the icquisite remittances could be made. 

The position then is — 

The late crisis v as not caused by any deficiency of the circulating 
medium of India. If that medium had been much laigei, for instance, 
if ten of the fifteen millions stalling of mpecs deposited in the tiensunes 
had been put into ciiculation, and the papci cuncncy had been doubled, 
the cusis would still have taken place. The ciiculation was lather 
ledundant than deficient according to the existing habits and wants of 
the people. This is pioved — 1st, by the abundance of money at all the 
principal marts on the coast and in the mteiioi, dunng the mteivals 
between the annual exceptional demand arising fiom the peculiar state 
of the tiade with Europe , and 2nd, by the universal high prices The 
latter are a ceitam indication of a full state of the ciiculation, because, 
whatever may be the causes which cieate a tendency to a use of price, 
they would be held m check if the circulating medium weie deficient 
The average price of bar gold, at Calcutta, pci tolali of 22 eaiats fine, 
was Rs 14-13-0 m 1853, and Es 14-13-4 in 1S54 It was Es. 14-13-0 
m 1862, and Es 14-15-4 m 1863 At Bombay, the average juice of 
gold bais (98 touch) was Es 15-14-3 m 1858, and Es. 16-0-5 m 1863 
It would seem from this that theie has been a slight fall in the value of 
silver, measured m gold, in India. But the tiue comparison is that of 
gold and silver, taken together, with all other articles, and judging by 
this test, it must be admitted that after making full allowance foi other 
causes of the pi evading high prices, the precious metals aie abundant 
and cheap in India. 

The late crisis was caused by the unwillingness of the people of 
India to accept oi dinaiy meicantile equivalents for the laige additional 
value exported last year , and by the Regulations of the Government of 
India, which give an advantage to sdver, as an article of merchandize, m 
comparison with gold. The necessity for this gieat importation of silver 
was quite irrespective of the deficiency or redundancy of the Indian 
cunency. It was occasioned merely by the fact that sdver was the only 
hi tide which the people of India would take m any quantity m ex- 
change foi then produce. Vast supplies of sdver had been poured into 
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India, under the operation of this exceptional and extrinsic came But, 
even if these supplies had been yet more abundant, fresh importations 
must still hare taken place because no other equivalent would be accepted 
for the Indian produce which the rest of tho world desired to have. 

If this ib a true diagnosis of the malady, there can be no doubt 
about tbe remedy India, and through India, 

The tree remedy , , ' , * _ 

tho countries trading with her, ore suffering 
from the want of acceptable equivalents for the exportable prod nee 
which she furnishes m such richness and plenty The strain upon silver 
will be relieved by every addition that can be mado to tbe other articles 
in demand m India Piece goods and yarn have becomo a great staple 
of tho import trade. Tho increase in the importation of these has been 
arrested by the scarcity of cotton at Manchester and the nse in the 
price of food in India but, as these obstructions diminish, tho trade u 
likely to ho greatly developed The native hand loom system is col 
lapsing in every part of India and, although English weaving and 
spinning establishments in India are, to a certain extent taking up the 
coarser qualities of tho native article, which must always be mado in this 
country, the balance in favor of Manchester is overwhelming Me ml 
wares of English manufacture are getting possession of tho markot of 
India and, in the form of utensils for cooking, eating, and drinking, 
they arc passing from luxuries into necessaries, os ten codec, and tobacco 
have done in England Even Cheshire salt is supplied at prices which 
is obtaining for it a wide field of consumption in Northern India. But 
ta the use of tho precious metals in India is already great and is rapidly 
increasing and os India has no mines of her own, gold and silver must 
always be tho great reservo of tho import trade. To husband this reserve 
therefore and to make it answer the purposo of on articlo of import with 
os little disturbance as possible) of tbe commercial and monetary economy 
of India or any other country, ought to bo onr chief object 

The first condition for tho attainment of 
Botli tbe jwrelow this end is, that both the precious metals 

52°^ * T *B*b' # u should bo equally available as articles of 

article* of Import. 1 •' 

import 

Before tho ducorcrjr of the gold field, or Californio, the annual 
production of ailver area larger than that of gold Smee that tbe rare 
ha, been rererecd. The annual production of idrer u bow .nppored to 
be nlxmt ten million, rtorlmg nnd that of gold abonl twenty fire 
million, or two nnd a half time, n, mofb. 
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England has a Southern as well as an Eastern Empne, and the 
gieat staple of that Southern Empire is gold Owing to the exclusion 
of gold fiom the Indian cuneney, the tiade with Australia is chiefly 
earned on in this way — The gold of Austialia is sent to England, 
where it is employed m buying silvei , and the silvei is sent to India 
burdened with the chaiges of the double voyage and with the additional 
mteiest accrued during the prolonged penod occupied by it The cotton 
and other expoits of India are chaiged with the extia expense arising 
fiom this cncuitous mode of payment Even a woise lesult is, that the 
trade cannot be carried on in a regular manner The gold remains in the 
Bank of England until the Indian demand sets in, and then it is suddenly 
withdrawn to sweep the Continent of silver for transmission to India 
In order to protect themselves, the Banks of England and Eiance 
raise their rates of discount, and, by their so doing, and by the violent 
oscillations m the foieign exchanges, every description of business is 
deranged. 


If, by an alteiation m the legulations of the Indian Mints, gold 
were placed on the same footing as silver, the course of trade would 
be as follows — The pastoral and mining population of Australia is sup- 
plied with clothes and other necessaries of civilised life fiom England 
The pioceeds of this trade would be invested in Australian gold and 
copper, and these would be sent dnect to India to pay for the cotton 
and other produce exported fiom India to England. The shipping 
would benefit as much as the meicantile interest We should heai less 
of vessels coming out to Iudia m ballast for the sake of the homeward 
freight Some ships would make the tnangulai voyage , otheis would 
return to Australia with cargoes of sugar, nee, and other colonial 
produce A regulated piocess, the successive steps of which might be 
certainly calculated upon, would be substituted for the piesent fitful 
and desultoiy trade, and all paities concerned would piofit by the 
change 


Hitherto the vacuum caused by the deficiency of imports has, for 
Impending' deficiency of the the most part, been filled with silver Al- 
snpply of silver though this has occasioned much loss and 

O 

inconvenience to India and Europe, there is a woise evil behind The 
annual production of the silver mines is estimated at ten millions 
staling In the last nine yeais the silvei imported into India alone, 

20 
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after deducting re-exports, has amounted to 80 033,792 * or with in half 
a million of the entire estimated production of the whole world for the 
same period There were two greet reserves of sflrer, the currencies 
of the United States and France. Both these reserves have been ex 
1 Laos ted. f The circulation of the United State* has been avowedly placed 
trpon the basis of a gold standard with a subsidiary silver token cur- 
rency In France, although the law remains unchanged, gold has been 
oomed in vast quantities, and tho only silver coins remaining in circu- 
lation are those which hy wear and tear have beoome depreciated. 
The serious character of these fact* will be npporent whon it is remem 
bored that the balance of trado in favor of Indio, and consequently her 
demand for silver, has been greatly increased by the revolution which 
has taken place in the cotton trade Nobody can *ay in what proportions 
the supply of Manchester with cotton will ultimately be divided among 
different parts of the world but it is certain that India will have a largo 
share It must also be remembered that other countries, besides India 
stand in need of silver Independently of the use mado of it for domes- 
tic and artistic purposes m almost every part of tho world, that motfll 
still forms the currency of the greater part of Europe. It is also the 
standard of value in China, and performs the same service of adjusting 
the balance of trade for that groat country as it docs for India. Tho 
information at command here regarding China is very imperfect but it is 
ur^ll known that, since tho opening of tho trade the exports of tea and 
silk have greatly increased without any corresponding demand having 
nnsen for any article of foreign produce or manufacture that cotton has 
been added to tho exports of China and that notwithstanding tho help 
given by the opinm trade between India and China in the adjustment of 
the exohangcs, a large annual balance has to be paid in silver The 
population of China is twice that of India, nnd her vast productive 
powers are even less developed than those of India. 


• Thr fiffum, for the flnt ripbt yrsrt, ire uien from PirlUmmUrj Return AUM 
the 16th Mtrrb 1 SC I of th« “ nine of lmltkm, nvl «Hrtr Impcrtril Into i»l 
from ewch of Indl* In e»fh jw from I bOO to th* Utm d»U O which It o»n h- 

pj Tcn *» »ail the of th# Iwt rrtr irr from lh« IMann In No. 2 f'’*’' Wt 

oWiInotl from the differrat PmUeocIr*. 

^ Earopm nn l Atnennn coin htre bom ro-colunl Tb tho thrm IwGin Mrot darl«4 
the U«t ten jwr*, from ISIS to IS43, to the **1 m f ITSDSOi U*W~**» 

■moont of f«crljti •Ilrrr entn which hare 1-vo cmurlrl Into lw U it ferric 1 t H 
Wm lrndrti<l to the InJun Mint*. 
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Even if silvei were forthcoming m sufficient quantity, it could not 

be coined fast enough Whatever may be 
jKS“^r mS8 "'“ U» form m wlneli s,lve. .caches Ind.a, 

must be converted into cuirent rupees No 
description of credit based upon the existence of a certain amount of 
bullion oi foreign coin suffices, because lupees aie wanted to be sent into 
the interim to purchase produce Although the powei of the Bombay 
Mint has been much increased, it is still unable to cope with the large 
amounts of silver poured in by each packet. In fact, no Indian Mint 
could coin silvei as fast as it is wanted, i e , as fast as it ai rives The 
quantity of bullion remaining uncoined m the three Indian Mints, 
during each month of 1862-63 and 1863-64, will be seen in the Appen- 
dix The average monthly amount remain- 
ing uncoined was £2,777,109, but this gives 
no idea of the real loss and inconvenience At the season when cuirent 
coin is most wanted for making purchases in the intei ior, the arrear of 
uncoined bullion is greatest The aveiage of the five months fiom 
December 1862 to Aprd 1863 was £4,770,467 , and even after the 
poweis of the Bombay Mint, upon which the chief stress falls, had been 
greatly increased, the average arrear of the same months in 1863-64 
was £3,035,092, notwithstanding that the Bombay Mint was worked by 
relays, day and night, without cessation, at senous risk to the machmeiy 
and great exhaustion of the persons employed. Aftei all the pains and 
cost which had been bestowed upon providing these large sums and send- 
ing them to India, they were unavailable for use, because silver is so 
bulky compared with its value, as to be incapable of being converted 
into coin with sufficient speed to meet the wants of India Great exer- 
tions were made at the London Mint to meet the mcreased demand for 
coin consequent on the gold discoveries, but if the metal to be coined had 
been silver instead of gold, the Officeis of the Mmt would have been 
utterly unable to cope with the exigency 

It is impossible to predicate the consequences of a real deficiency in 

Probable consequences of a fbe supply of silvei for adjusting the balance 
deficiency of silver 0 f the Indian tiade. So much is certain, 

that the commercial crisis through which we have just passed would be 
greatly aggravated. The facts to which I have adverted show that we 
aie not dealing with a speculative or contmgent danger. The usual 
annual demand for the means of paying foi produce from the interior 
will recur next November , and if, as there is reason to expect, the value 
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of the produce wifi be increased, 

▼nil be diminished, owing to the exh 
Europe, the disturbance of the econor 
in 1804 66 will exceed that of 1? 
1863-64 surpassed that of 1862 03 
impending, and, if there be a rerm 
delay 

I have already said that the mon 

Gold thcmld be rwtored to its the sn , 
pUee In the currency of imporl 

restoring gold to ita place in tho earn 

Although gold has been demon 
it is held by the people of Indio in tl , 
as it is by the people of every other 
advantages may be summed up in the , 
small compass. This makes it portabl , 
facilitates its coinage and diminishes 
interests are vitally concerned m the \ i 
we must not measure this question 
ment In silver £100,000 weighs 1 
In silver sums of money bavo to b , 
pieces in gold, by sovereigns or tv* 
to conceive tho aggregate loss and , 
stances ore applied to the greatly , 
of transactions compared with formi , 
remittances which the present atato < ; 
ment of India requires the oddiboi 
Tho most senous inconvenience of all 
omnago docs not allow of money bcin 
use Twenty sovereigns ran) bo ta 
Rupees would bo nn intolerable hard 
tho obstacles which this stalo of tin t 
a country liLe India, where it is par 
intercoms between different clashes 
convenient medium of exchange is eu 

In the progress of improremen' 
step*, from tbo rude instruments of e 
use of silver and gold tnoner and, j 
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lepiesenlalive of gold India had ai lived at the gold peiiod. Without 
going hack to the lnstoi y of former times, gold Pagodas and Panams 
foimed the hulk of the circulation of the south of India withm the 
memoiy of pei sons still living, and, in the noith of India, although 
the gold moliur was ovei valued with lefeience to silver, its supenor con- 
venience obtained foi it a considci able cn dilation The trade of India 
with the countries beyond its Noith -Western fiontier has always been 
cained on by means of gold coins of vanous kinds Much interesting 
mfoimation relating to this part of the subject will be found in Mi. 

McLeod's and Mi. Melvill's papers in the 

Appendix No 1, page 1S9 

Appendix 

The action of the Government upon this state of things was, first 
to exclude gold fiom the circulation, and then to introduce a paper 
currency based upon silvei The result is that India has attained the 
last step per saltnm , with the omission of the one which ought to have 
preceded it Retrogression has been followed by inegulai advance 

The paper cuiieucy has been attended with a fair measuie of suc- 
cess The note circulation already amounts to upwards of six millions 
steilmg, of which rather moie than three millions has been invested in 
Government Securities The time was come foi furnishing tins great 
accommodation to the Europeans and to the Native meicantde classes in 
towns , and, as the body of the people become educated to the use of 
paper money, it will gradually answer the objects intended by it The 
currency circles have been extended to the rest of India, and a more 
popular character ought now to be given to the system by issuing five- 
rupee notes, as was originally intended 

Bub the people of India have nevei acquiesced in the exclusion of 
gold from the currency, nor have they accepted paper as a substitute 
for it The plan of locking up leserves of the precious metals m strong- 
rooms and representing them by convertible paper, belongs to an ad- 
vanced stage of civilization The great majonty of the people of India 
must have intrinsic value m then hands before they are convinced that 
payment has been made to them. This habit is founded upon the expe- 
rience of ages Promises to pay are rendered of no effect by bad faith 
or revolution , bonds and notes are destroyed by damp or eaten by insects, 
but gold and silvei suivive every change and re-appear to be enjoyed 
m better times. As between gold, and silver, the pieference is decidedly 
m favor of gold, which, having laige value m small bulk, offers most of 
the advantages of a paper currency together with the security derived 
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m mtnnro value Since the improvement of the cimunrinncea of 
s people arming from the great increase in the demand for their export 
e produce, there has been a corresponding mcreaso on their part in tho 
nand for gold. It will be seen from the Returns in the Appendix 
pp*adi* No. 2, prge S02 far n abed from the three Indian Presidencies 

and British Barmoh that after deducting 
ix ports, gold to the value of £24 940 582 has boen imported into 
Lm sin oo the 1st May 1860 beside* what wn* brought by land across the 
rth ‘West frontier, and besides the large aggregate amount chiefly in 
ormgns brought back by the laborers who annually take service m 
Coffee Plantations in Ceylon, and by the emigrants returned from 
Mauritius and that the importations have been according to a 
tmually ascending scale. In 1800 Cl tho value of the gold introduced 
> India by sea was £4,242 441 in 1861-62 it was £5,200 432 in 
12-63 £6,878,130 and in 1863 64, £8,819,765 * The explanation 
Hus is that the pooplo invest their new wealth in what they liko best, 
some favored cotton districts, gold bangles have become almost os 
imon as silver bangles were before Although gold is not available ns 
gal tender in payment of debts and taxes in tho British dominion* 
India, tho peoplo in some ports of India have endeavoured to remedy 
defects of the present inconvenient silver currency by circulating 
X bars authenticated by tho stamp of Bombay Banks. This rude at 
ipt to organize an ingot currency in tho face of every discouragement 
ves the determination of tho people to hove gold, and shows that the 
rernment would be cordially seconded by them m any attempt to in 
luco a gold currency on a sound footing They would then have 
it they most desire, — absolute intrinsic vnluo m a condensed form 
hantieatcd by the impress of the State, and receivable by law in pay 
at qf every obligation. 

A still more striking instance is that gold com is in such request, that 
l gold mohurs nearly of standard value are habitually made by 
jers, chiefly to secure tho premium at which they sell The details of 
four such cases will bo found in tho Appendix, 
\pp*odlx Ks. 4, papj J 1 J. Q no 0 f these establishments, at Jugadrte 
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a flemishing mail m the Umballa Division, was on (lie scale of a Mint, 
and the gold molun -5 manufactured there have an extensive ciieulation 
in the protected Seihh and Hill States and elsewhere. 


Many other proofs might be adduced of the popularity of a gold 
coinage in India The Native State of Jc^pore has long enjoyed a ic- 
putation for the purity ol its coins, and Jeyporc gold moliurs, which 
were formeilv seldom seen, have of late \eurs obtained an extensive en- 
culation In the Punjab the me of gold ns a medium of exchange has 
gieatl} increased of late ) ears In the Seihh time it was chiefly piocui- 
cd from Russia through Cabul , but, to use Mi MclvilPs words, “the 
facilities of com imimcation with Calcutta and Bombay, which aie freely 
supplied from Europe and Australia, have given the precedence to those 
markets in the supply of gold ” Mi McLeod reports that the sovereign 

is now the gold com most familiar to the 
people of the Punjab, u being by fai the most 
abundant and almost the only one now employed systematically for 
Cfpialismg the exchange 3> TJic pi evading opinion at the other e.xliemity 
of the empire in Bntish Buimah will be seen from the papers in the 
same number of the Appendix from two gentlemen of experience and 
ability who have been much engaged in mercantile pursuits. 
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But the most decisive example of all will be found m the Madias 

coricspondence m the Appendix Ovvmjr to 
Appendix No 5, pngc 218. . r . , . . 

the laige numbei ot sovcieigns mtioduced into 

the districts of Tanjoie, Tmnevclly, and Madura, pailly iecen r ed in pay- 
ment for nee expoited to Ceylon, and partly the earnings of laborers 
who had returned fiom Ceylon and the Mauritius, cuireiit silver money 
became so scaiee m 1858, that it was difficult for the landowners to 
pay the revenue due by them The Government of Madias, theiefoie, 
authorised the leceipt of soveieigns at the Tanjore Treasury at 10 rupees 
each, and aftei wards dnected that they should be paid at the same rate 
to such peisons as might be willing to leceive them. Although this pio- 
eeeding was ovenuled by the Government of India, it had gone far 
enough to piove that a gold cuuency, based upon the sovereign at 10 
rupees, would lapidly have taken the place of the silvei cuirency, if the 
Supreme Government had not mteifeied to prevent it The unissued 
coins weie sent to Madras to the number of 10,370 sovereigns and 1,865 
half-sovereigns, wlieie they were sold at a piofit of Rs. 2,168-12-7 com- 
paied with the late at winch they had been leceived, being an aveiage 
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premium of three annas one pie on each sovereign The Australian 
sovereigns, although more valuable than the English to the extent of the 
silver alloy they contain, sold on nn average three farthings each less. 

The determination of the peoplo of India to have gold, justifies 
Lord Liverpool a opinion that " m very rich countries, where great and 
extensive eommeroo is earned on gold is the proper metal of which the 
principal measure of property and instrument of commerce should he 
made In such countnes, gold will in practice, become the principal 
met sure of property and the instrument of commerce with the general 
consent of the people not only without the support of Ihw, but in spite 
of almost any law that may be ennoted to the contrary for the pnna 
pal purchases and exchanges cannot there bo made m coins of a less 
valuable metal.” 

The ptoi of Umlop note* tn It remains to be considered how this 

certain proportion gold, desideratum can best be attained 

Act XXX of 1801 under the anthonty of which the Government 
paper currency was established, contains a provision that notes not ex- 
ceeding one fourth of tho total amount of issues represented by coin or 
bullion, may be issued m exchange for gold com of full weight of the 
Government of India, or for foreign gold coin or gold bullion computed 
it rates to be fixed by the Governor General in Council, and not to be 
lltcred without six months' previous notice. Mr Cassels remarks that 
' this important amendment has for somo inscrutable reason or bj mere 
5 \ ersight, been allowed to remain ever since a dead letter, and tlie 
Governor of Bombay proposes that it should now l>o acted upon “Tho 
?fiect of this/ Sir B Frcro observes, " would bo to substitute a const 
lernblo portion of gold for tho tilt or which is now imported into India 
ond m proportion to such substitution to relieve tho inconvenience which 
Is now felt bj the absolute scarcity of silver in Turopo It would nl«o 
tend to expand the use of Government currency notes and to set freo 
a corresponding quantity of silver which is now absorbed in various 
wnys in remoto parts of the country, and which di appears from the ar 
culalion of our great commercial mart* 

Tim provision was borrowed from the parallel case of the Bank of 
England which was permitted by the Act of lb 11 to issue notes in 
exchange for a certain proportion of silver 

This was objected to by Mr M ilson and other high ontbontie* who 
considered that the principle of convert ibilitv cm demand required that 
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the Bank of England should he allowed to hold m its coffers that metal 
only in which payment of its notes could he demanded., and that the per- 
mission to retain silvei as a portion of the leseive mtiodneed a mercan- 
tile element into the management of the Issue Depaitment, and was in- 
consistent with the theory on which the Act was founded. 

The object of holding silver in the Issue Department of the Bank 
of England was to facilitate the adjustment of the exchanges with 
Fiance; but, after the change m the relative pi ices of gold and silver 
caused by the gold disco venes and the mci eased demand for silver for 
transmission to the east, the neatly balanced system of alternative 
standaid in Fiance oscillated in the ducction of gold, and it became no 
longer advantageous foi the Bank of England to hold silvei in the Issue 
Department Since August 1853 that item has disappeared fiom its 
weekly account , and it only re-appeared for a few months at the end 
of November I860., under an auangement adopted for the convenience 
of the Bank of Fiance 

The corresponding provision permitting the Currency Department 
of the Government of India to receive a certain proportion of gold, has 
never been acted upon for the following leasons — 

Because, as stated by Mr. "Wilson, it is inconsistent with the prin- 
ciple of a Government paper curiency. That paper is payable only in 
the current com of the country ; and its convertibility m times of poli- 
tical distiust or mercantile panic, might be seriously endangered, if any 
of the uninvested deposits were held m gold which could not be tendered 
m payment of the notes. The sale of gold foi current silver com would 
be a precarious resource, for times of panic are exactly the times when 
money is not to be had. 

Besides furnishing a more convenient medium of exchange, a pro- 
perly regulated paper currency releases, for productive purposes, a por- 
tion of the capital of the country which had been employed, without 
yielding interest, in providing a less perfect medium of exchange , and, 
with this object, such portion of the deposits as is not likely to be re- 
quired to meet demands for coin, ought to be invested m Government 
Securities. The effect, therefore, of keeping any poition of the depo- 
sits in a form which is not available for the payment of the notes, is 
to mterfeie to the same extent with the beneficial opeiation of the 

n 
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paper currency system The fall amount required to maintain the con 
vertibility of the notes has to be kept m current coin in addition to 
the uncurrent com or bullion In other words, the latter is pare loss 

There are other practical difficulties which I will describe in the 
words of Mr George Arbuthnot, of Her Majesty's Treasure, to whoso 
mature experience and excellent judgment in this difficult class of sub- 
jecta, I have often been deeply indebted ct It would be easy to lmsgino 
cares in which the Government of India would ho placed in great 
difficulty in attempting to manage on its own immediate responsibility 
and discretion the issue of notes m oxchan go for a limited amount o r 
gold coin or bullion The advertisement of a pneo would bo an invita 
tion to parties to tonder gold but individuals, not acting in concert, 
could not ascertain tho quantity which it would be safo for them to 
remit "When it arrived m India, the limit might hnvo been reached 
to which the proportion of gold is restricted by tho currency law and 
confusion, instead of facilities in the adjustment of oxchangca, would 
bo tho result Again tho sale of gold when its price might ho higher 
than that nt which it was received into tho currency chest, could hardly 
ho undertaken by Government with a new to profit. However skil 
fully such transactions might bo conducted, it is hardly to bo conceived 
that any Government official could so conduct them as to a\oid the rah 
of censure by those whoso interests might be affected l>) the disturbance 
of prices occasioned by the sales and the probobilitj is thnt no official 
would have sufficient experience of business of this nature to euablo him 
to manage it with safety ' 

And, after all this difficulty and hazard the end attained would not 
be" to substitute a considerable proportion of gold for tlic silver which 
u now imported into India nor to set free a corresponding quantity 
of silver which is now absorbed m various ways in remote parts of llio 
country /* as supposed by tho Governor of Bombav but to lockup a 
c rtain quantity of gold in an unproductive state, suljecl to the condi 
tion that an equal valuo in current silver com must be kept in dqxxit to 
provide for the payment of the note* 

Thi* seems the proper plaeo for calling ottcntlon to the extnmrdi 

ComjJWtkra ■riilrj from tVi ncJ djn S« m “ «mpl.rat.oll «!n>h ».» 

fMcilr# oUuniig arisen from the adoption into the Indian j ap<-r 

aiht? tmiiuin. currency system of the mercantile pnncq t<* of 

issuing notes in exchange for bullion as well as coin which was rrtaiix 1 
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in England by the Act of 1844, I am speaking now of silver bullion 
v Inch by the 9tli Section of tbe Act of tbe Government of India, 
TSTo XIX of 1861, must be received in exchange for notes to any extent 
to which it may be offered, with a pioviso that, m places wheie there is 
no Mint, it shall be optional to .receive coin only, in exchange foi notes. 
This option has been acted upon in the case of the currency cncles le- 
cently established m the mtenor, by directing that notes shall be issued 
only m exchange for com. 

The Indian Mints have always been open foi the receipt of silver 
bullion, and, while the amounts tendered foi coinage weie moderate, 
and the Mint certificates weie payable at thirty, and afterwaids at twenty 
days’ sight, no inconvenience was felt 

But in July 1861, the paper cunency system was mtioduced, one 
of the conditions of winch was that notes invested with the charactei of 
legal tender might be obtained at once in exchange foi silver bullion. 

This made it necessary that the Mint ceitificates also should be pay- 
able on demand ; foi, otherwise, the bullion would all have been seut to 
the Currency Department to be exchanged for notes, and the notes would 
have been immediately returned to be exchanged foi coin. The result of 
this would have been, that the Cuirency Department would have become 
filled with bullion and emptied of com , m other words, that Department 
would have had to suspend cash payments and declare itself insolvent 


The obligation to pay the Mint certificates upon demand, involved 
the Government m a formidable responsibility. The entire financial ma- 
chinery had to be stiamed to meet the vast amounts of bullion poured in 
to pay for the enoimously mci eased expoits Eoi some months, while 
the usual receipts fiom opium were suspended and our leseive at Calcutta 
was locked up by the investments made by the Bank of Bengal on its 
own account, under its agieement with the Government, the anxiety was 

veiy gieat It will be seen from the Return 
mthe Appendix that £6,8 10,550 was remitted 
in aid of the Bombay Treasury, between the 1st May 1862 and the 20th 
May 1864 Since the beginning of last April we have had to remit 
£1,220,000 to Bombay, besides £460,000 m com obtained from the 
Cunency Department m exchange for bullion 


Apponduc No 6, page 240, 
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In order to keep the Bombay Mint at work at the rate of £40 000 
a day, it is necessary that there should be £040,000 of bullion in it* 
several department*, and seventeen days intervene between the receipt 
of bullion and it* issue as coin. If therefore, there was -little or no 
bullion in the Mint, and a large amount was tendered for coinage, at 
least £600,000 would have to be paid before the Mint could deliver any 
new com into the Treasury That this is not an improbablo contingency 
is evident from tho fact that, during the last three year*, tho silver 
, — , n ... bullion tendered monthly ha* ranged from 

Appendix Ko. 3 C, poire Jll J ° 

£874 to £2,205,552, and that, in the *amo 
month in the three years the amounts have varied from £577,709 to 
££,295 654, and from £874 to £437,481 


Tho same state of things prevails at Calcutta and Madras. u If 
tho balance of bullion m the Mint,” the Mostor of the Mint at 
Calcutta reports, ** is reduced to a minimum as is now being done, it 
will bo necessary in tho case of any sudden influx of silver for tho 
Treasury to bo prepared to meet Mint certificate* at tho into of four 
lakhs a day, for twenty da}*, without counting on any remittance* from 
tho Mint. ’ 


All idea of husbanding the public balance* for the pubho benefit 
must bo cast aside, if they am to be answerablo for any amounts of 
bullion which the new necessities of tho Indian trade may bring to our 
■bores So large and unexpected arc tho demands that, concurring, 
as they may do, with other cngenac*, wo may at any time bo thrown 
bv them into a state of temporary insolvency Merchants ore entitled 
to hove their bulbon converted into com at tho earliest possible period, 
but they cannot expect advance* to bo made upon it out of the pubho 
purse 

Although wo havo been forced, for a time to pay the Mint certifi- 
cate* on demand, owing to the complication nlrcady explained, connected 
with tho paper currency, we havo never conceded the principle which 
re mlates cverv Mint in the world— that of being liable for the ratne of 
tho bullion only after it has actuallv born made into coin V e ought, 
therefore, to adopt the tine low of a paper curmin by »*«mp notes 
onlr in exchange for coin ami we *ba!l then 1*. able to return to the 
former pneticc of gmntiD„ ai fo*t .1 llie bullion cm W . ayr<l, Mint 
certificate, payable ofla- no interval CieJ with reference to the artrage 
time occupied in coming 
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Returns will be found in tbe Appendix, showing — 

— The total amount of silver bullion 
pp ndix o 3, page 208. receive £ a t each of the three Indian Mints, 

in each month, from 1st May 1862 to the 30th April 1861 


Appendix No 3, page 208. 


Appendix No 3, page 208 


%ndly . — The total amount eomed m each 
month. 

3 rdly — The balance remaining uncoined 
at the end of each month. 


Appendix No 3, page 212 


4 thly — The silver bullion tendered for 
comage to the Bombay Mmt in each month 
from the 1st May 1861 to the 30th April 1864, and. 


6 thly — The remittances made from the 1st May 1862 to the 30th 

April 1864 to reinforce the Government 
balance at Bombay to meet the Mmt certifi- ? 
cates and the Secietary of State's bills. 


Appendix No 6, page 240 


Previously to the Act of the Government of India, No. XYII of 

Past proceedings m reference ' 1835 > which an uniform coinage was 

to tlie gold coinage m India established for the Butish dominions in 

India, the gold mohur of Bengal and the Star Pagoda and other gold 

corns of Madras and Bombay were a legal tender, being valued relatively 

to silver m the proportion of one to fifteen. 

\ 

By the Act of 1835, and a contemporary Resolution of the Govern- 
ment of India, gold coins, representing, respectively, 5, 10, 15, and 30 
rupees, weie directed to be coined at the Indian Mints , and, although 
they weie not to be a legal tender, they weie to be received “ and 
issued ” at the public Tieasuiies at rates to be fixed, from time to time, 
by proclamation. 

The rates weie those denoted by the names of the coins ; but it was 
afterwards perceived that the issue of these coins at aprescubed late was 
inconsistent with the fact that they were not a legal tender, and a pro- 
clamation'^ of January 1841 authorized them to be freely received at 


* “ No gold com v, ill henceforward be a legal tender of payment m any of the territories 
of the East India Company , hut the gold pieces to he hereafter coined will circulate at 
whnte\ or rate of value relative! \ to the legal silver currency of the country they may hear 
to cnnency. The Governor General in Council will, from time to tune, fix the rate by 
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the previous rate of fifteen to one, and 'to be disposed of ns might he 
ordered by the Accountant General or the Accountant of the Pro 
Bidency ’ 

In May 1844, in order to encourage tho coining of gold, tho redae 
tion of the seignorage on gold bullion tendered for coinage from two to 
onepor cent, which had previously token place at Calcutta in November 
1837, was extended to the Mints at Madras and Bombay and it was 
declared that persons delivering in gold for coinage were entitled, os a 
matter of right to lwvo gold coins returned to them. The seignorage 
on silver coin remained as before at two per cent 

In January I860 the Sub-Treasurer at Calcutta reported that tho 
market pneo of tho gold com had gradually fallen to the pneo at which 
tho Government recoivcd that com from the public, and tliat there ap 
peered to be a tendenoy to a further fall This wns tho first notico of the 
cfTect upon tho currency of India of tho increased production of gold 
in California but tho Government did not at that timo con ider it 
necessary to direct any alteration in the terms on which gold coin was 
rcccivablo into tho public Treasuries After this carao the discover} of 
gold in New South TValca and tho Government of India was alarmed 
by rumours tliat arrangements were in progress for forming connexions 
with Australia for tho purpose of bringing up gold, by a direct line of 
steam communication to tako advantage of tho proclamation by which 
gold wns receivable at tho rate of fifteen to one compared with silver of 
equal weight and fineness. 

In order to avoid the embarrassment of an oxcessue stock of com 
■vvlucli wns not rc issuable and could not be deposed of expect at a loss 
notice was given, on tho 22nd of December 1832 that gold com would 
no longoT be received in public Treasuries. 

The conrso which ought now to adopted n 1 5 retrace onr steps 

and to declare gold to bo a legal tender m 
1V« oogtt bow to rrtr*« oar „ , , 

addition to silver at a rate carxlull) ealctua 

tcJ mth refetenm to the rclntivo rains of the too metals 


rK.Um.lV.il. t UO.fr.lf C.Mt .t-Ut.tt.r» lull I- rreetrot wit ■ It I !~ 

tt-Tmerie. tatter tie te-d H " ,l,r ' hI »'>- U1 Wle »t »IM 

w ntte. th .... rf ll> Uni J i -e lb pJl m J-«r t " 1> I ,L - - 

„p-e f* mre- , tie tort- r - < " • 1 •‘J * , ' 
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To the adoption of this comse, Mi. Wilson objected Unit f< a con- 

tiact to pay a given sum of money is 

Mr, Wilson’s objection . . ... 

nothing moie noi less than a contract to 
deliver a given weight of that metal which is the standard at the time 
the contract is made, and that to alter or \niy the standaul, and to 
adopt anothei metal because it is cheaper, is simply to enable the debtoi 
to bieak faith with the cicditoi/’ 

This aigumcnt has been ably and successfully answcicd by Sir W 
Mansfield, in the 3 id and 4 th Chaptcis of his hi mute He shows that 
money is the measure and repiescntativc of lalne ; and that, whatevei 
may be the cun ent coin in which conti acts aic expiessed, the intention 
is, that the creditor should leeeive value, without depi eciation, m anj r 
form which may be most convenient to the community to which lie 
belongs, otherwise, the State would not be able to change its legal ten- 
dei or expression of value, the effect of wdneli would be, under diffeient 
circumstances, to do real injustice to debtors or creditois. If a change 
of value is taking place by which an ounce of silvci will, at some futuie 
time, be wrnitli more than an ounce of silvei now is, we ought not to 
increase the value of debts by dcelanng that, foi all time to come, they 
shall be paid in coins constantly gaining’ a higher value than was ongi- 
nally attributed to them, and the leveise of this would be the case if 
silver was m a course of depi eciation Including the local levenue, 
the Government of India is annually a creditoi to the extent of neaily 
fifty millions steilmg, moie than two-fifths of which depend upon pei - 
manent obligations expiessed m the legal silvei money of the time, 01 
upon obligations similaily expiessed for longteims of yeais. The same 
Government is also a debtor to the extent of lather moie than twice its 
annual le venue. Aceoidmg to this view, the State is chiefly interested 
m maintaining the lights of cieditois But aceoidmg to the broad and 
just view, the real conceiu of the State is to maintain the integnty of 
all contiacts, public and private, and to piomote geneial confidence and 
good faith, by so regulating the circulating medium, that, as far as pos- 
sible, no enhancement or depreciation of value shall take place to the 
advantage of debtor 01 creditoi 


The question of the double 
standard 


Closely connected with this, is the ques- 
tion of the double standard of value 


The popular sentiment coincides with the opinion of Mr Locke, 
Mr. Harris, and Loid Liverpool, that the pnncipal measure of pioperty 
should be made of one metal only 
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And, in fact, although it tnny be necessary for a time that two 
metalj should be legal tender, only one metal can practically be the 
standard, of value 

However occnmtely the vnlne of two metala may bo ndjnated to 
each other, the vioifinfadea of production, tho neceamtiea of commerce, 
and the oonvemence-of dady life, ever canto alight vnnationa between 
the market vnloo of the two and the cheaper metal becomes the pnn 
cipal medium of exc h ange and tho standard of value. 

It would seem to be a result of general experience, that nations 
muat pass through this stage before they amvo at a satisfactory stato 
of their currency 

British currenoy went through a senes of alterations between gold 
and silver until a gold standard with a subsidiary silver token co inag e, 
was finally established in 1816 by the 66, George III, C OS 

Tho cxpenenco thus acquired was employed in 1838 and tho follow 
ing years in reforming tho metallic money of the British Colonies, which 
had fallen into a confused and unsatisfactory state, and peremptorily 
required tho interference of tho Government This wns dono by rating 
the foreign gold and silver coins current m the different Colonies at their 
proper rclativo value to sterling money and making them legal tender 
m common with sterling money Tho discoveries of gold in California 
followed after an interval of some year* and silver then ceased to ar 
culato, except a* tokens for the fractional parts of tho ponnd sterling, 
nnd tho British sovereign was established as tho solo standard. The 
Cut of these changes was an administrative operation. Tho second wai 
a natural result They were loth eminently advantageous. 

The whole process is described m the extract in the Appendix from 
a Memorandum by Mr George Arlmthnot, 
Appendix o. 7 r*** dated in August 18o8 It will be seen that 

he speaks of the proceedings for tho ' concurrent use of the Entnh 
with the foreign corns at the rates asitgned to them/ as having been 
u attended with perfect tuccc«s ' and rays that tho subsequent trami 
tion from a silver to a gold standard ' was effected without diitarling 
contracts, and without detriment, therefore, to the community at Urge.' 

Oar example was followed by the United States. BytheUwtf 
184P golden dollars of a certain weight and fineness were legally 
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declared to be equal to tlie silver dollai. In 1S53, tiro old full weight 
silver com having been m great part absorbed as a commodity of trade, 
and the national reserves now consisting almost entirely of gold, the 
intrinsic value of the silver coins was leduced (the dollar fiom. 4124 
grains to 384 giains,) so as to make them tokens, like the English silver 
coins, limiting then tender to live dollai s, and thus adopting a single 
standaid of gold. 

A similar change has taken place in France. Since the decree of 
Napoleon in 1801, a double legal tender has prevailed From 1801 
to 1850 gold had a tendency to rise, and it consequently disappeared 
from the ordinary circulation and commanded a piemium , but the pi ice 
having fallen somewhat below the fixed rates since the discovenes in 
California and Austialia, the standaid cuneney of the country and its 
reseives now consist of gold, and the silver com, which has not been 
exported, m consequence of its having been reduced by wear below its 
full value, is fast passing into the state of a subsidiary token coinage.* 

As m the British Colonies, so m the United States and Fiance, the 
alternative legal tender caused no inconvenience m measuimg values ; 


* Since tins was written, I luu c seen from the Newspapers that the French Government 
has detennined to reduce the half and quarter francs from 900 parts of pure silver and 
100 alloy, to 835 pure and 165 alloy , m other words, to make them avowedly tokens, 
which they had reallj already become bj wear The five franc pieces of the coinage of 
the years till 1830 were always better than standard, but from 1844 to tbo present time 
they have been below tbeir standard, and the coins of the present day are worse than any 
The following is on abstract Statement of five franc pieces received into the 'Calcutta - 
Mint during 1863-64 — 


Weight In 
Tolabs 

Assay 

Nett vnluo In Rupees 
Issued iu. Mint 
Certificate 

Nett vnluo nt Trench 1 
standard 900 Touch, 
or 4 dwts. in the 
Pound Troy, worse 
than Indian standard 

Loss to importers from 
difference between ac- 
tual assays and French 
standard. 

Rb. a p 


Rs. A. P 

Rs A P 

Rs. A P 

67,98,291 0 0 

4 dwts. worse. 

56,73,818 1 2 

66,73,318 1 2 

Nil. 

40,40,187 14 0 

4i do 

88,74,489 2 S 

88, S3, 428 9 5 

8,989 0 9 

11,033 0 0 

6 do 

11,416 14 5 

11,409 6 11 

62 7 0 

13,208 2 0 

6J do 

12,007 7 9 

12,696 10 6 

88 2 8 

98,03,620 0 0 

- 

04,71,781 10 0 

94,80,911 10 11 

0,180 0 11 


23 
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and the accession of gold, a* the Bole standard of mine did not affect, 
in any perceptible manner, pnces, obligations, or interests of any land 
•whatever 


It will be seen from the papers describing the currency of Ceylon, 

which form tho last number of the Appcn 
Appendn No. 10, p*£« 267 , , , . , . , , 

(In, that Coylon, which is nn integral part 

of India, is considered to owo to its double standard its comparative 
immunity from the severe monetary crisis through which India has 
lately passed. 

I have no furthor argument to urge for the adoption of gold in 
British India os an auxiliary currency Monetary science is eminently 


experimental and if tho point has not been established by tho examples 
which have been adduced, no d prion reasoning would suffice. 


If the expediency and safety of the first step has been proved, I do 


Bab*c<pirot fl*p* of th» proem. 


not care to follow tho process through its 
subsequent stages. Tho change should, of 


course, toko place with tho utmost attention to tho habits and feelings 
of the pooplo, as recommended by tho Chambers of Commcrco 'What 
I propose is, not an immediate or entire substitution of gold for silver 
mone) , hut tho gradual addition of gold money to the existing silver 
money Both metals arc held m esteem by tho peoplo on account of 
their intrinsic valuo and for n long timo they would have a concurrent 


circulation Tho first effect of tho admission of gold into tho cur 


rcncy would bo to raise the valuo of gold, because it would release nn 
equivalent amount of silver In other words a tendency would bo 
created to lower the valuo of silver, and so far, an advantage would be 


given to silver in maintaining its place m tho circulation The ulti- 
mate effect would, probably bo that partly from a slight additional 
fall In the pneo of gold in India arising from causes which will bo 
hereafter more fully explained, and partly from tho superior convenience 
of that metal in making tho larger payments (he currency and reicrres 
of tho country would become gradually filled with gold, and tho time 
would then arrive for coniidcnng tho propriety of converting the silver 
eomo'w mto a subsidiary token coinage Fcrhaps as in Trance, tho 
Bilvcr°coinage not being renewed and becoming by wear le-t thsn its 
full nominal value, would of it/clf subside into a token coinage, and tho 
people of India would be gradually educated to receive such a coinage 
os representing a value which it did not intnaucahy po-K-*. 
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Commerce would be greatly facilitated by tbe establishment of one 

Advantage of an uniform unifoim standaid medium of exchange 
standard of exchange throughout the British Empne Tins is an 

advantage of extensive empne, including dependencies m diffeient parts 
of the world, which ought to be utilised for the public benefit. A similar 
advantage was foimeily derived fiom the geneial cuirency which the 
Spanish dollar obtained. Owing to its supenor convenience and other 
causes, the Bntish sovereign would, if fan play weie given to it, come 
into moie extensive use than the Spanish dollar ever did. 

One of the first results of the discovery of the Californian gold 

Assimilation of the English fields was, that the Mediterranean and 
and Australian sovereigns Levant wei e swept of dollars for transmission 

to the east, and soveieigns weie substituted for them After the dis- 
coveiy of the Australian gold fields, a blanch of the Royal Mint was 
established at Sydney foi the comage of gold m accordance with the 
standard of weight and fineness of the euuency of the lealm. The 
superscription, howevei, was different, and the com was made a legal 
tender only in the Australian Colonies. Its currency has since been 
extended by Royal Pioclamation to other possessions of the Crown, viz , 
Mauiitius, Ceylon, and Hong-Kong 

In May 18 62-, a Select Committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed to consider and report on the expediency of legalising the 
cnculation m the United Kingdom of the soveieigns coined at the 
branch of the Royal Mint at Sydney The Committee reported that 
although the sovereigns coined at the Sydney Mint might "be considered 
pei feet as regards fineness and weight,” and were, m fact, more valuable 
than the Tower Hill sovereigns, because, whatever silver there was m 
the gold found m Australia, it remained m the com as pait of tbe alloy, 
the sovereign made at the Royal Mint had a preference over the Sydney 
sovereign wherever both were m circulation , that this was entnely due 
to the fact that the Sydney sovereign was current m Australia alone 
and m a few of Her Majesty’s distant possessions, while the English 
sovereign had a circulation throughout the realm , and that " the incon- 
venience resulting from this limit on the cnculation of the Australian 
sovereign is particularly experienced m the laige trade carried on between 
Australia and our possessions of Ceylon and Mauritius, where this com 
has been declaied current by Royal Pioclamation In this commerce 
with our possessions, and also with India, Manilla, Java, and other 
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countries into which Australian gold coin largely enter*, there is no 
doubt but that the imperial sovereign is more highly valued than tho 
aoicTcign i«stted at tho Sydney Mint 11 Tho Committee, therefore, re- 
commended — 

“ Ut —That gold coin should be issued from tho branch Mint nt 
Sydnoy, haiing curronoy in all parts of tho British dominion* where 
gold coin minted in London 1 * current 

“ -That tho com struck at tho Sydney Stint should havo os 
ncarl) as possible, tho same alio} , and tho tamo quality of cxocution and 
durability na that struck at the Royal Mint in London 

“Srr7 — That tho coin should also have a Mint mark sufficient to 
indicnto, at least to bankers and others, tho Mint whence it issued, 

u 4tk — That on adequato Mint cliargo or scignorago should con 
tinue to bo levied, and that the Imperial Government should stipulate 
for its bang kept at such on amount as to provent any undue induce- 
ment to tlio importation into tho United Kingdom of gold in coin 
rather than in bars 

‘ 5 tk — That arrangements should he made for withdrawing from 
circulation, as speedily as pownblo, tho existing Sydney gold coinage. 

a 0 tk — That the charge for the branch Mint should be provided 
for bv permanent appropriation by tho Legislature o'* New South "Wale*, 
rather than by on annual rote " 

Tbeso recommendations were aeoopted by II or Majesty’s Govern 
ment, and a Treasury Minute was recorded on the 22nd of June lost, 
stating that 1 My Lords are satisfied with the disposition shown by 
the Legislature of New South "Wales to pass on Act for this purpose 
tho Bill m trod need thie year hunng been mthdrawn only on aooonnt of 
n technical objection not affecting the principle of the measure; and they 
ore willing to submit a Bill to Parliament, aa proposed by the Governor 
of New South "Wales, conditionally, enabling Her Majesty to declare 
by proclamation, corns to be issued from the Branch Mints of New 
South Wales, corresponding m the essential particular* regarding the 
standard of value and denomination with those issued from the Royal 
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Mail of Loudon, a legal lender of payment in Hie United Kingdom. 
The clfeel of such nn enactment Mill he io enable Her Majesty to gn e 
cmrency to the Svdney gold coins m all pails of Ilei dominions in 
w lucli gold coins issued fi om the RojalMml in London aic a legal 
teiulei ” 

The Minute then states that this lnenMiie must he gnaidcd bj the 
precautions recommended In the Commiltee, of which the imposition 
of an adequate Mint charge is the one of mo^t immediate impoitance. 
Tins cliaige is proposed to he lived at ‘)<t an ounce of gold com, which 
i«: the estimated cost of coinage on all gold 1 chimed in coin to the 
impoitcr, and it is explained that this is to be o\ci aiul aboic, 1st, the 
chaigc made at the Sidno) Mint foi prompt Returns, whether in com 
or bni gold, analogous to the ehaige cf IV allowed bj law at the 
Bank of England foi immediate Returns m exchange for bullion , 2nd, 
the charge, if any, which may be ineuircd foi assay and lefinmg; 3id, 
the duty, if any, imposed, by Colonial Act, on gold mipoilcd into the 
Mint as the cqunalent of an export Customs duty 

The 2nd and 3rd recommendation^, the Tieasury [Minnie pioeeeds, 
will he the subject for fuiuic consideialion when the necessary stntutaiy 
powers shall ha\e been obtained, but, although identity m cpiahty ol 
execution and durability between the coin shuck at the Sydney Mint 
and that struck at the Royal Mint of London, may piopcily be kept m 
view as an object of ultimate attainment, it would not be expedient to 
lay down any positive regulation regarding the chaiactei of the alloy to 
be employed 

It wall thus be seen that the only external obstacle to the supply 
of India with the standaid gold coin oi the British. Empire is about to 
be removed. Australia is the gicatest existing source of supply of gold ; 
and, both fiom proximity and fiom the couise of tiade, she ought to be 
bound up with India m a peculiar relation 4 The peifected authenti- 
cated produce of the Austialian gold fields ought to have the same 


* There are political and moral, as \\ ell ns economical relations involved m the con- 
nection between Australia and India uhich uere alluded to bj me m n letter published in 
the Tunes on this subject m February 1850 — “England haB a southern os -well os an 
eastern empire One empire is Christian, tlio other is Heathen One is young, self- 
governed, full of vitality, composed of men of our own nation and language the other is 
the oldest existing community m the world, abounding in Intent resources, hut helpless, 
dependent, and requiring the aid of a more energetic race to rise to a higher state of social 
and moral existence That these tv o empires should be closeh connected u ith each other, 
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advantage n a tho Spanish dollars coined at tho mlno’s month had in 
former days. But, instead of tins, it most cither bo sent to England 
to bo re-coined and forwarded to India charged with all tho expenses of 
this circuitous route, or, if sent direct to India, it must bo disposed of 
at a Ion compand vrllh the British sovereign For tho future, there is 
to be onlj one sovereign, distinguished merely as to its place of manu 
faclurc by a Mint mark, which will require a magnifying glass to bo 
detected 

Tho Committee abstained from entering into tho question " whether 
the Mint would have been better placed at Melbourne than at Sydney 
or if a Mint should not also bo established at Melbourne •* but in 
another part of their Report, they gavo tho following indication of what 
their decision would havo been “ tho character of a coinage, whether 
produced at one or at many establishments, most depend on tho honesty 
and integrity of those charged with its superintendence, nnd there is no 
reason to doubt that, with a well rcgnlatod establishment and proper 
control. Mints conducted for the advnntago of tho subject and not for 
the exclusive benoGt of tho Crown, may usefully bo established wherever 
there exists an extended market for bullion ” Tho Treasury Mum to 
contains tho following reference to this part of the subject — f My Lords 
would have been ready to havo entorod into this qnestion if required to 
do so, aa preliminary to any measure for declaring sovereigns and other 
gold money coined in Australia, a legal tender of payment in the 
United Kregdom hut, os it has not been raised by the Colonies imme- 
diately concerned, though ample time has boon offered for its consider* 
tion since the publication of the Roport, their Lordships feel themselves 
warranted re passing it by and applying themselves to the proposition 
now before them from the Colony of New South IVole*. 


India has no slight interest in this question. The precious metals 
ore imported at a particular season of the year to meet the urgent neces 
sties of trade They are wanted in tho form of oom, to be sent at o hoe 
into the interior, to pay for produce j »"J every day*a delay in a low to 
the holder and an injury to trodo. Bnt, aa the prefflom metolr are 


F»>l7 Th. bvploj 

pKdMtkro rf India meet *lti> * r«dj «le fa toil* but U* JT»t .upl. rf 

ltd acOm ton* »f u “ Aogl^-Snm toll; tarotoj Bto*«l U- 
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received m vast quantities at a time, it is impossible that any Mint, how- 
ever powerful, can convert them into coin as fast ns they aie lequired One 
of the advantages of adopting the soveieign as the staudaid gold com 
of India, will be that, as it is the sole standard coin of the lest of the 
British Empire, it may be imported ready foi use , but this advantage 
will be m a great degree lost if the principal Austrahan gold held is 
unprovided with a Mint. 

Majoi Maid, the Master of the Sydney Mint, wrote to me in Feb- 
ruary last , — “ Your acceptance of our com, or, as it then will be, the 
imperial sovereign, as a legal tender m India, would inciease our work, 
and we could pioduee for youi circulation alone some £4, 000, 000 ster- 
ling per annum , and if a Mint be established at Melbourne, three times 
that quantity.” This supposes that nearly the entire annual produce of 
the Australian gold fields would be coined and sent to India Such, I 
believe, would be the case, if a Mint were established at Melbourne, and 
if the legal restuctions existing in India and Austiaha were removed 
The pioximity of Australia makes that country the natuial souice of 
supply foi the east, as California and Russia aie foi the west 

The produce of the Austialian gold fields has of late years shown a 
decided tendency to fall off Universal experience pioves that, owing to 
the nicely balanced state of the maiket for the precious metals, they are 
not a fit subject for an export or import duty. The steady diminution 
of the gold supplied from the Victonan fields will be seen fiom the 
following extract from the Report of the Registrar General of the Colony 
on the quantity of gold exported during the last twelve yeais : — 


Year 

Ounces, 

Value. 

£ 

1851 . . 

145,147 

580,687 

1852 ... 

.. 2,724,933 

10,899,733 

1853 ... 

.. 3,150,021 

12,600,083 

1854 

2,392,065 

9,668,262 

1855 

. . 2,793,065 

11,172,261 

1856 ... 

... 2,985,669 

11,942,783 

1857 ... 

... 2,761,528 

11,046,113 

1858 ... 

. 2,528,188 

10,112,752 

1859 . . 

. 2,280,676 

9,122,702 

1860 

2,156,661 

8,626,642 

1861 

. . 1,967,420 

7,869,758 

1862 ... 

... 1,658,285 

6,685,192 


1 
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Ami it appears from another sourco that during tho first lmlf of 1803 
gold wm exported onlj to tho value or £3,208,030, which show* a still 
decreasing rate 

Assuming the lmsu of tho chongo to l>o that tho fovoroign and 
How the *rrrMcru »bonM be half sovereign are to ho made legal tender 

la rtf*m»co to the rape* ln I n( ] 10} t ), 0 on ^ njaa i nm g q ncs t, 0 n u 

they arc to ho rated in reference to tho rupee 

Certain general principles may bo confidently hud down 

Tho first and most essential of theso is, that tho rato fixed should 
1« rather below than nbovo tho present pneo of gold. Tho danger to bo 
avoided n on undue interference with existing contracts If the rato 
were fixed too high, debts could bo paid with a smaller value than that 
for which they hod been contracted silver would bo practically demo- 
netised a largo quantity of gold would bo suddouly required to carry 
out tho chango and tho result apprehended by tho Calcutta Chamber 
of Commerce would bo realised “ of great derangemont in the oommerco 
nnd finance of India and probably also in tho monoy markets of Europe.” 
Tho rest would nght itself in timo bet tho fraud committed upon 
creditors would bo irremediable, for, when contracts have onco been 
interfered with by an alteration of tho measure of value, there can for 
them bo no return to the former standard On tho othor hand the 
■worst that could happen from rating tho sovereign too low, would be 
that the operation of the me* sure would bo retarded but no other harm 
would be dono, and the object might still be attained by a revised rating 
in which the sovereign would bo placed somewhat higher 

Tho sovereign must be rated not with reference to its valae m 
England, but solely with reference to the cost nt which it can be obtained 
from the cheapest source of supply, that is, from Australia. 

It is very desirable that the rato should, if possible be so fixed as 
to avoid an inconvenient fraction. The oonn tie* repetition of the cal 
dilations involved in the existence of such a fraction would senously 
detroct from the advantages of the measure For * long time the 
exchange between India and England has been so near two shillings for 
the rupee, that this has been fixed from year to year for the adjust- 
ment of the accounts between Her Majesty's Indian and Home Govern 
meats The same rate has been adopted in the financial accounts, and 
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is extensively used m private transactions The public mind is theiefoie 
alieady accustomed to this rate of converting the rupee into steiling, 
and it is m itself the most convenient possible. It offers the follow- 
ing simple decimal pioportion — 

£1 00=£1, or one soveieign . . . . = Rs. 10 

50=1 05 , or lialf-soveieign ... ... = „ 5 

The Madras Fanam, which, not long ago, was the favorite coin of 
the south of India, was worth Rs. 5-6-6 When Muliaj was besieged 
in Mooltan, being short of silvei to pay his troops, but having forty 
lakhs of rupees homded m the gold , he coined the whole of it into 
pieces which passed for one Rupee. These have since been m gieat 
request. 

Su C. Wood attached so much importance to the possibility of 
adopting a convenient mode of converting the sovereign into rupees, 
that, m a Despatch dated the 2nd of May 1861, he stated the question 
of the introduction of a gold cunency into India as depending upon 
it, — “ I am not insensible to the possible advantage which might anse 
fiom the introduction of the sovereign as the cunent coin of India (as 
it is, I believe, in Ceylon) , but at the present lelative intrinsic value of 
gold and silvei, no combination of Indian coins can express the value of 
the sovereign. If, by any change m the lelative value of the two metals, 
a sovereign and 10 rupees were to become of equal mtiinsic value, the 
sovereign might readily be introduced, and become the standard com of 
India , but at present it can only be taken at its value as gold, and that 
value will vary from time to time, according to the demand at the 
moment for that metal ” 

The refoim of the currency of the West India Colonies was much 
facilitated by what Mi Arbuthnot calls “ a fortunate coincidence of 
principle and convenience,” i e , the rating of the Spanish and Mexican 
dollar for cnculation at 50d This valuation afforded a simple rule for 
the “ conversion of the dollar into the denomination of British money, 
and it equally facilitated the conveision of British money into the deci- 
mal system of account founded on the dollar, as the half-penny repre- 
sented the 100th part of that com” 

I am disposed to think that, although a sovereign and 10 rupees 
have not become of equal value, they have sufficiently approximated to 
allow of an auxiliary gold currency being successfully introduced at that 
relative valuation. 


23 
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Be. 9-15 to ^ ^ '"he Government cuirency notes would be payable either 
of 1863 Us. \ reigns at the late of 10 lupees. No bullion, either 

The latest inforta^^ ‘ , p or the leasons aheady explained, be leceived in 
a letter from the 

“ The arrvials of g 0 \d 

demand that 22 carat hive Vx " That under such an aiiangement, 

Rs 14-7-6, a puce which ^ ' ' ' received into general circulation, 

out at the Mint at the lequnc^ 1 essen ^ Ia ^ condition is, that 

^ \\ k v difficulty is, that I do not 

It will be seen fiom the 1 ' that gold, m general, 

number of the Appendix, that the ^ Ws , n vast quantities, 

m Upper India scarcely exceed those . Hion aie hkely 

is explained by the fact that gold ,, ; , 1upees> 


silver, that its lelative value to silver is t n < < 

at Calcutta* It will also be seen that * ° LS ^ U v \ 
Lahoie, and Umntsui, that the sovereign ouJn ' s u*!' 
at 10 rupees ^ ' 


upon 

been 

this 


In Austialia a duty of Is. 6 <7. is payable at the C 
of gold exported, foi which a duty of Is 3d f or 
fineness is substituted upon that portion of the gold v i ° UUc!i ‘ 

the Royal Mint at Sydney. This diffeience is intended^ ^ l0Xl t5ht^ 
charge upon two descuptions of metal, the raw g 0 ^ Gc ^ah /(1 ^ 
fiom the mines, being considered generally better than sta T 
the extent of 3d per ounce. Besides this, a charge is made at Ti 
Mint foi melting, assaying, and coining, of one per cent, U p on ° Sy *Wy 
below 1,000 oz , and of f pei cent npon largei quantities 
be deteimmed to adopt an alternative legal tender of gold and sil v 
India, hanging on an uncertain balance, the expediency of maintain ^ 
these charges will piobably he le-consideied No revenue, which tl^ 
Australian Colonies are likely to obtain from them, can be compared with 
the advantages they would denve fiom the unlimited demand foi tfi eu 
gieat staple, which would be the consequence of its leally becoming n 
component pait of the currency of India The Is 6d , or 1j 3 d tp e 


* This opens to view another important result of a gold currency Combined w an 
railw ai s and the paper currency , it will have a gi eat eflect m equalising the internal ex- 
changes The substitution of gold nml papei money for the cumbrous sil\ er medium w ,n 
also allow of the public expenditure being uin ied on w ith a smnllei ivernge b dance, md 
•i large amount ol sdvci mil be thciehj set lice 
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ouncr, in nn ordinary export duly upon gold, treated m an article of mcr 
chandixe Tlio additional Mint clinrgo of 1 per cent was described by 
Mr Miller, of the Bank of J ngland, m Ins oudeneo before tlio Select 
Committco on the Sydney Branch Mini, ns very extravagant indeed M 

Tlio cstabluhmcnt of a regular trade, embracing England India, 
and Australia in a connected process, rvonld also somewhat reduco tlio 
price of gold in India and would gne increased steadiness to it. Up to 
tlio moment of its absorption into tho currency every ounce of gold which 
readies tho shores of India is nn nrtide of merchandise, affected by all 
the conditions which influence commercial transactions and it is a well 
known ruin Hint, whilo high profits ore necessary for isolated, excep- 
tional, one-sided operations a low average rate gufllces for a settled 
trado, in which sovcral profits and freights are obtained in a conncoted 
•cnee 

MTnlo Australian sovereigns can now bo laid down nt Calcutta at 
Rs. 10-2 9 each English sovereigns con only bo delivered nt Rs 10-1 10 
This shows how completely tins is an Indian and Australian Question m 
its practical details Although England m deeply concerned, it is only 
through tho interest sho has iu her commercial and other relations with 
India and Australia. 

Alter making all these allowances, tho sovereign nt 10 rupees 
would probably still bo undervalued as compared with silver bat the use 
of gold as money is attended with so many advantages, that it would, 
notwithstanding be preferred m all but petty transactions. If I am 
right in this conclusion, tho objoot wo all have in view win be attorned. 
IVhcn sovereigns are teadorcd at 10 rupees, creditors will get somo 
thing more than they are entitled to and yet sufSaont motives will not* 
bo wanting to m aintain sovereign* in circulation. 

My proposal, therefore ia that sovereign* and half-sovereigns accord 
ing to the British and Australian standard -j-^thi fine and £3 17 10i an 
ounce corned at any properly authorized Royal Mint m England An* 
tmlia, or India, should bo declared logoi tender in India at the rate of 
one sovereign for 10 rupees and that the Indian Mints should be open 
to tho receipt of gold bullion on tho above-mentioned terms to bo 
ro-dolivcred in com at a clmrgo merely sufficient to cover the coat of 
manufacture which is much bolow tho present ohargo of 1 per cent 
The Mint charge on bilvtr should be maintained nt tho ovibtmg into 
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of 2 per cent. The Government cuircncy notes would be pajmble either 
m rupees, or m sovereigns at the late of 10 lupecs. No bullion, eithei 
gold or silver, should, for the leasons already explained, be leeeived in 
exchange foi notes, 

Mr, Claud Brown lemnilcs, — "That under such an anangement, 
sovereigns would be leadily and l.ipidly received into general cnculation, 
I have little doubt, but the liist and most essential condition is, that 
some one must provide the sovereigns, and my difficulty is, that I do not 
think it can be done at the price 33 My answei is, that gold, in geneial, 
and the sovereign, in paitieulai, aie alieady provided in vast quantities, 
and that the motives which have produced this gieat importation aie likely 
to be increased by making the sovcieign a legal tcndei at 10 rupees. 

The view I take has lendercd it unnecessary for me to entei upon 

some considerations, which have usually been 
Concluding obscnntions much dwelt upon m the discussion of this 

subject 

I freely admit the hoarding propensities of the people of India, 
arising fiom habits induced by ages of misgovemment. The Govern- 
ment of India has been a still greater offender, owing to the enoimous 
cash balances held by it, which, taken together with the numerous and 
large leserves kept by the Native States, probably amount to moie than 
is hoaided by all the ryots and other private persons throughout the 
country Mysore, winch is under our own management, had upwards 
of £1,000,000, until a portion of it was lately invested m Government 
Secunties, the petty principality of Kirwee had a treasure amounting to 
more than £600,000, which was never heard of until it was captured by 
oru tioops, Saadat Air’s Lucknow tieasuie was about £8,000,000, and 
the thnd-iate State of Scmde had £470,000 These last have dis- 
appeared , but then recent existence is illustrative of the prevailing 
practice of Native States. 

I also entirely agree with the position which has been so cleaily 
established by Captain Lees in his valuable and interesting book on 
“ The Diain of silvei to the East, and the currency of India/' that, partly 
owmg to the change from a Native to an European form of Government, 
partly to the substitution of money for barter in remote districts, but 
chiefly to the general mciease of puces and wages and the vastly aug- 
mented amount and numbei of transactions, the requnements of India 
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of 2 per cent. The Government cuirency notes would he payable either 
m rupees, or m sovereigns at the late of 10 lupees. No bullion, either 
gold or silver, should, for the leasons already explained, be received in 
exchange for notes 

Mr Claud Brown remarks, — "That under such an anangement, 
sovereigns would be leadily and lapidly received into general cn culation, 
I have little doubt, but the hist and most essential condition is, that 
some one must provide the sovereigns, and my difficulty is, that I do not 
think it can be done at the puce ” My answer is, that gold, in general, 
and the sovereign, in paiticular, aie alieady piovided m vast quantities, 
and that the motives which have produced this gieat importation aie likely 
to be mcreased by making the soveieign a legal tender at 10 rupees 

The view I take has lendered it unneeessaiy for me to enter upon 

some considerations, which have usually been 
Concluding observations much dwelt upon in the discussion of this 

subject 

I freely admit the hoarding propensities of the people of India, 
arising fiom habits induced by ages of misgoveinment. The Govern- 
ment of India has been a still greater offender, owing to the enoimous 
cash balances held by it, which, taken together with the numerous and 
large leserves kept by the Native States, probably amount to moie than 
is hoaided by all the ryots and other private persons throughout the 
country Mysore, which is under om own management, had upwards 
of £1,000,000, until a portion of it was lately invested m Government 
Securities, the petty principality of Kirwee had a tieasure amounting to 
more than £600,000, which was novel heard of untd it was captured by 
oiu tioops, Saadat Aids Lucknow tieasuie was about £8,000,000 } and 
the third-iate State of Scmde had £470,000 These last have dis- 
appeared , but their recent existence is illustrative of the pievailing 
practice of Native States 

I also entirely agree with the position which has been so cleaily 
established by Captain Lees m his valuable and interesting book on 

" The Diam of Sllver to East, and the currency of India,- that, partly 
owing to the change from a Native to an European form of Government, 
partly to the substitution of money for barter m remote districts, but 
chiefly to the geneial increase of prices and wages and the vastly aug- 
mented amount and number of transactions, the lequuements of India 
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ounce, is nn ordinorj export dut) apon gold treated as an article of mcr 
chandirc Tlie additional Mint chnrgL of 1 per cent mu described by 
Mr Miller, of the Bank of Lngland, in his ovidcncc before tho Select 
Committee on the Sjdnej Branch Mint, as " verj extravagant indeed.” 

Tlw establishment of a regular trade, embracing England India, 
nnd Australia in a connected process, would also somcwlwt reduce tho 
pnee of gold in India and would give increased steadiness to it. Up to 
the moment of its absorption into tlie currency, every ounce of gold which 
reaches tbo shores of Indta is an article of merchandise, afTected nil 
tho condition* which inflacnco commercial tranaactions , and it is a well 
known rule that, wlnlo high profits ore necessary for isolated, excep- 
tional, one-sided operations a low averngo rote suffices for a settled 
trndo, in which several profit* and freights arc obtained in a connected 
senes 

"Wliile Australian sovereigns can now bo laid down at Calcutta at 
R*. 10-2 0 eoch, English sovereigns can only bo delivered at Rs 10-4 10 
Tins shows how completely this is an Indian and Australian question in 
its practical details Although England is deeply concerned, it is only 
through the interest she has in her commercial and other relations with 
India and Australia. 

After making all these allowances, tho sovereign at 10 rupee* 
Tvoald probably still bo undervalued as compared with silver bat tbo use 
of gold a* money is attended with so many advantages, that it would, 
notwithstanding, bo preferred in all bnt petty transactions If I am 
right in this conclusion tho objoct wo all have in now will bo attained. 
"When sovereigns are tendered at 10 rupoes creditors will get somo ^ 
thing more than they are entitled to and yet sufficient motives will not 
ho wanting to maintain sovereigns in circulation. 

My proposal therefore, is that sovereigns and half-sovereigns accord 
ing to the British and Australian standard, -^ths fine and £3 17-1 0i an 
ounce corned at any properly authorised Boyal Hint in England Aus 
tmlrn, or India, should he declared legal tender in India at the rate of 
one sovereign for 10 rupees and that the Indian Mint* should be open 
to the receipt of gold bullion on the above-mentioned terms to be 
re-delivered in coin at a charge merely .officiant to cover the cost of 
manufacture which is much below the present charge of 1 per cent 
Tho Mint charge on silver should he maintained at tho exiting rate 
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and tlie cait and its valuable load get to market. Now, the trade of No 1. 
India is m that condition , it requires the gold coinage to be hooked on 
to help the silver currency 33 

My homely illustration had much effect. 

To sum up — the wealthy and intelligent Native bankers and mei- 
chants heie are quite satisfied as to the goodness of the intentions of the 
Government m this matter ; and although they may not see as cleaily 
as we do the urgent necessity of the measure m question, and are by 
nature disposed to let well alone, they will most willingly and cheer- 
fully see a gold cunency supplementary to the present silver currency 
introduced , and, I may add, they are quite alive to its numberless minor 
conveniences and advantages. The com they would piefer is the sover- 
eign , it is to them an old acquaintance, hitherto consigned to the melt- 
ing pot, but they quite understand the more dignified position it will 
take when made a legal tender foi a given number of mpees. They 
do not seem to care about the half and quaiter-sovereign, but I thmk 
these might at once be introduced with advantage Soveieigns are 
now selling here, scarce as money is, at Rs 10-3, to be made into orna- 
ments after the extraction of the alloy, but as soon as they got into 
general and extensive use as a circulating medium, they would never, 

I think, be at a premium, except for exchange purposes. 


F> om Mr. L. C. Pbobyn, Deputy Auditor and Accountant General for the 
Punjab, — « dated Lahore, 20 th May 1864. 

When you spoke to me about making the English sovereign a legal 
tender in this country, and asked me to ascertain the probable effects 
of the measure m the Punjab, I was in hopes that I should have an 
opportunity of consulting some of the Umntsui bankers on the subject. 
I am soiry to say, however, I have been unable to go over to Umntsur, 
and my enqumes have theiefore been confined to the bankers of Lahore. 

Of course the market value of the sovereign up here fluctuates 
consideiably So far as I have been able to ascertain, it sometimes, 
though very raiely, gets down to Rs 9-14 , and sometimes, though very 
rarely, gets up as high as Rs 10-8, but its general price is Rs 10-4, 
10-5, or 10-6 The present rate is Rs 10-4 The fact appears to me 
that though gold up here is in itself more valuable than gold m Calcutta, 

24 
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1 well Iwmg anil advancement of lho empire, that all contracts and engage- 
ment* cxtsluig should be legalized in gold at tho equivalent of Ra, 10 to 
each foxercign 

It seem* to rao tliat holder* of Go\ eminent Paper and Securities of 
ever} loud will rather benefit b} this arrangement, inasmuch ns gold will 
lw more valuable than silver, till an absorption of tho latter tabes place, 
nnd then, if silxer should for tho nonce ruo in valuo, fresh importations 
will keep it at on average rate 


J-rotn Mr Neale Porter, Setnde, Punjab, and Delhi Bank Corporation , 
Limited, UmriUur, to Sir C E. Tbeveltak, — dated 20 li May 1804 

At tho request of Mr Macleod the Manager of this branch has 
lately been collecting in formation about tho gold coinage known and in 
use here. All the particular* ho has obtained will no doubt with much 
official information reach }on through the Financial Commissioner X 
will merely stato this much, to., that two days ago I had at the Bank a 
great gathering of city notables, town councillors Honorary Magistrates 
&.Q. men all interested m trade and banking and on the same day an 
equally numerous attendance (of course by invitation) of Manvame* 
and bankers generally 

I told them that, for the general convenience of trade and com 
mercc, and for the good of tho empire at largo — for they must understand 
all creation did not consist of merchants and ehroffb — the Government 
had determined to extend, by a system of circles the Government paper 
currency, and, in addition, to establish a gold coinage, which should be a 
legal tender, that this gold coinage w ns not to displace, hut to assist, 
the silver coinage, and that it would be gradually issued that it was to 
be introduced because it was impossible the increased and increasing 
transactions connected with the enormous agricultural end commercial 
(internal and. external) business of the country oould oontmus to be 
earned on satisfactorily unless assistance was given to the one silver 
currency 

t jf > i remarked u a man has s cart heavily laden with gram and 
cotton, and hu horse can no longer draw it, he hooks a donley onto help. 
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Ftohi D. F McLlod, Esq, , c b ., Fml Comm r. in the Punjab, to Sin 
C E Trevelyan , — dated Lahore, %Wt May 1864. 

I have de fened leplymg to your letters until I could reply with No 1 
some confidence m rcgmd to the piospccts of a gold euiiency if intro- 
duced lieie, and I now piocccd to reply to yom seveial queues, in the 
oidei in which you have asked them. 

First — Whethei a gold ciurency, m addition to the existing silvei 
one, w T ould be acceptable ? This is a question to which it is exceedingly 
difficult to elicit a satisfactory answei, as the ideas, even of the banking 
classes, aie exceedingly hazy on the subject , and m so far as I can pene- 
tiate their thoughts, they cannot lealizc the effects likely to spring from 
gold being declaied a legal tendei, at a fixed value with reference to the 
mpee Assuredly, howevei, they evince at pi esent no dislike oi appie- 
hension when the suggestion is made to them, but, on the contraiy, seem 
rather to like the idea of gold becoming abundant, from wdiatever cause 
They seem inciedulous as to the possibility of the lelative value of the 
two metals being maintained at au absolutel}’- umfoim late by the fiat 
of authonty, instancing, as pioof to the contrary, the fact that, although 
we issue copper at the late of sixty-foui copper pice for the rupee, then 
money-changers invariably realize batta, on giving change for a rupee, 
and the amount of this batta vanes with the abundance, oi otherwise, 
of copper current com available m the market at the time The same, 
they conceive, must take place, when change is given foi a cunent gold 
coin, and they are probably not far wrong , but past expci lence does not 
lead them to anticipate that the fluctuations in lelative values will evei 
be very gieat oi permanent 

Secondly — What foim and value would be most suitable for the 
gold cuneucy 9 They all unhesitatingly prefer the sovereign at 10 
lupees, and half-soveieign at 5 lupees, both here and at Umntsui. 

The quaiter-soveieign they do not seem to fancy much Their leasous 
for the above prefeience are, that it is the com now most familiar to them, 
being by fai the most abundant and almost the only one now employed 
systematically for equalizing the exchange , and that, as then system 
of enumeration is by decimal piogression like our own, (though the 
fi actional poitions of the coins, weights, and measures aie not so gia- 
duated,) this value of coin will be more convenient than any other It 
is also a handy and haidy description of com, the ments of which, m 
this respect, they appicciale. 
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1 just m the same wa) an silver is its relative vtduo to silver, which con 
utitutc* its money or uarlel value, is a tnflo less bore than m Calcutta 
and Bombay TIkj immense amount of gold winch has lately been, 
imported into tho Punjab u not owing to gold being worth more money 
here thin there, but to money itself being denror, and to gold, which 
has moreover peculiar facilities for being converted into money, being 
so mnch Conor of transport than siher To fllnitralo my meaning — the 
banker who but February got up 5,000 sovereigns from Bombay to 
TJmntsur, did so, not becauso those sovereigns wero worth more rupees 
in UmnUur than in Bombay, but because tho rupee* they were worth 
in Urantimr were of greater value to lnm than the some, or even a little 
larger, number of rupee* in Bombay I mention tin* been use I think 
)ou talked of the sovereign being dearer here than in Calcutta and 
Bomba) On so mo occasions, indeed, tho sovereign with all other gold 
coins, acquire* quite a fictitious value I was told that when Lord 

Canning was up hero gold coins were in so great demand for nuxxurs 
&c that tho sovereign roso oven beyond It* 10-8, but of course this 
was purely temporary and immediately the durbars, &.C., were over, the 
so\orugn went down very low 

It l* difficult to say what tho precise effect of tho introduction of 
the sovereign a* * legal tender, will be in the Punjab It is, however 
I think, certain that if tho plan bo successful in tho Presidency cities of 
Calcutta and Bomba) it cannot fail to succeed up here I mean that 
if you succeed in e*tnblishing a huge gold currency m those cities, the 
(lrtun of gold up to theso parts will, in a very great measure supplant 
the dram of silver that has been taking place during tho last fow years 
(The Government alone has been importing into the Punjab more than 
50 lakh* of rupees £500 OOO worth of silver per annum and this 
in addition to immense importation* by private parties.) Even now 
nlthough there is no gold com a legal tender the convenience of import 
mg gold l* »o great, that largo quantities are brought up — much more 
I suspect, than tho actual requirement* for ornaments, &&, — or rather 
X should eay, were brought up three or four month* ago the demand 
for monoy up here haa quite gone down a* you can see by the re*ult of 
oar sales of supply hill* on Calcutta. In fact, the people themselves 
are establishing a gold c ur rency an inconvenient one, however because 
it* value fluctuates. The faaflitie* for keeping and for carrying about 
gold coin* are very great, and they are therefore very popular with all 
clashes 
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From D. E McLeod, Esq, c b , Ftnl Cornnr m the Punjab , to Sir 
C E Trevelyan, — dated Lahore, 24 th May 1864. 

I have deferred replying to your letters until I could reply with No 
some confidence m regaid to the piospects of a gold currency if intro- 
duced here, and I now pioceed to reply to youi several queues, in the 
older m which you have asked them 

Fust — Whethei a gold cuirency, m addition to the existing silvei 
one, would he acceptable ? This is a question to which it is exceedingly 
difficult to elicit a satisfactory answei, as the ideas, even of the banking 
classes, are exceedingly hazy on the subject , and in so far as I can pene- 
tiate then thoughts, they cannot realize the effects likely to spring from 
gold being declaied a legal tender, at a fixed value with refeience to the 
lupee. Assuredly, however, they evince at piesent no dislike oi appie- 
hension when the suggestion is made to them, but, on the contrary, seem 
rathei to like the idea of gold becoming abundant, from whatever cause 
They seem mciedulous as to the possibility of the relative value of the 
two metals being maintained at an absolutely umfoim late by the fiat 
of authority, instancing, as pioof to the contraiy, the fact that, although 
we issue copper at the late of sixty-four copper pice foi the rupee, their 
money-changers invariably realize batta, on giving change for a rupee, 
and the amount of this batta varies with the abundance, oi otherwise, 
of coppei current com available m the market at the time The same, 
they conceive, must take place, when change is given for a current gold 
com, and they are probably not fiu wrong, but past expci icnce does not 
lead them to anticipate that the fluctuations m lelative \alues will evei 
be very gieat or permanent. 

Secondly — What form and value would be most suitable for the 
gold currency? They all unhesitatingly prefer the sovereign at 10 
mpees, and half-sovereign at 5 rupees, both heie and at Umntsiu 
The quarter-soveieign they do not seem to fancy much Their reasons 
foi the above piefeience are, that it is the com now most familiar to them, 
being by far the most abundant and almost the only one now employed 
systematically foi equalizing the exchange , and that, as then system 
of enumeration is by decimal piogiession like oui own, (though the 
fi actional poitions of the coins, weights, and measures are not so gia- 
duated,) this value of com will be moie convenient than any other It 
is also a handy and haidy description of com, the ments of vs Inch, m 
this respect, they appietiale. 


I wlU now proceed to enumerate tlio several lands of gold coin now circaUttng m tho Punjab There are some 
oties, of old corns chiefly, procurable to somo extent, but so comparatively rare that they need not bo taken into 
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Besides gold corns, gold is imported in tlie several foims of gold No 
dust, tlim sheets, nuggets, and bars 01 bricks 

Of the former, 01 gold dust, Mr. Davies [vide snjpia) says, that 
Rs 1,30,000 worth is impoited annually from the mountainous paits of 
Taitaiy and the banks of the Oxus. A small quantity is produced in 
the Punjab, and large quantities aie doubtless impoited from Australia 
and other countnes. 

Of gold plates, those stamped No 100, contain 1-96 of alloy, those 
marked No 90, 1-24 , and some 20 or 80,000 tolas weight per annum 
are said to have been imported of late years, though recently their 
import has fallen off 

The quantity of gold in nuggets and bars annually impoited I have 
not ascertained, but the import of all these is from Calcutta, and 
dependent on the state of exchange. While Mr MelvilPs list of gold 
coins bought and sold during the year shows an aggregate value of 
Rs. 17,14,930, my informants at Lahore assure me that the yearly value 
of gold m all shapes, bought and sold at Lahore and Umntsur, amounts 
to two lakhs of tolas, or Rs 34,00,000 m value 

The average selling puce of gold seems to be from Rs 17-2 to 17-4 
per tola, and m the long lun it appears to have always kept pretty 
steaddy at this, although it is always subject to periodical rise and fall, 
and to more considerable fluctuations when special disturbing causes 
occm . 

In the cold weather, owing to large importations fiom Cabool and 
elsewhere, it always falls. Thus last year it fell as low as Rs. 16-12. 

Duung Holkai's invasion m 1862 Sumbut, it is said that all his 
expenditure was earned on m gold, and it fell m consequence to Rs 14-6 
per tola In Maharajah Shere Singh's time, the desire for hoarding 
laised its value to Rs 18-8 Aftei annexation, when Government sold 
off the gold collected m the Durbar Toshakhanah, the value of gold fell 
to Rs. 16 In the great famine of 1840, its value is said to have risen 
to Rs 20 per tola, and to have been largely conveyed to Jummoo m 
exchange for gram. 

During the Governor Generates visit m 1860, when nuzzurs were in 
demand, the old Kaldar Asharfee is said to have sold for Rs. 24. 
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l Tho conclusion which I draw from tho foregoing: is, that, with the 
exception of what la brought into the Punjab or Sindh from Cabool, 
which li brought by tho lohani nnd othor morchnnta, as being tho 
most portable nrticlo availnblo, all tho gold whioh find* ita way into tho 
province is brought to equalize tho balance of exchango, being procured 
by banker* with the utmost facility nnd confidcnco by Dawk Bangby 
Parcels, ihowing how ranch more ovmlablo our cnih balances would bo 
if a gold currency were introduced, nnd how greatly tho general adoption 
of n paper currency would be facilitated 

I gathor, too, that in tho long ran the rclativo value of gold as 
compared with nlvor has continued surprisingly uniform — no sensible 
deterioration having resulted from tho lalge importations now taking 
plnco from Australia. I havo no doubt whatever that a much larger 
quantity of gold is used for making up jewel* than formerly, but much 
less 1 * hoarded 

I havo not sent you specimens of any of tho foregoing corns, ns I 
think it probablo that most of them you will bo quite indifferent about 
seeing If, however, you will mention which of them you would like 
to see, they shall be immediately sent. 

In tho moan time I send you one of Mftlr&j's gold rupees, which 
you particularly wished for It was some time before I succeeded in 
getting it, os they are now very rare He had in Moolton some 40 
lakhs of rupees hoarded in gold, and being short of cash wherewith to 
pay his troops, he is said to havo coined the whole into these pieces, 
which passed for one rupee. On one tide the legend is Sat Gfb Sahrn, 
and on the other an emblem which I suppose is intended for a spear 
head, with the Sumbut year 1905 above it and a legend below, whioh 
reads like Sdndar KAL 

On receiving your letter I wrote to Mr MelviH the Commiaaioner 
at TJmntsur, which is our great commercial mart to make enquiries for 
me and report the result, whdo I made others independently here I 
annex in original the memorandum and list whioh he has sent me, which 
contain more details than I have given you afore 
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Memorandum on Gold Cmrency by P. S. Melvill, Esq,, Comm . at 
Umritsur ^ — dated 20 th May 1864. 

I convened about a dozen of the best informed merchants and No 1. 
sbroffs of TJmritsur on the 19th instant, and made enquiries from them 
legaidmg the mtioduction of a gold currency m addition to the silvei 
currency, 

2. They were decidedly in favor of the measure, piovided it was 
introduced generally. The bases of the measure must, I told them, 
be— 

1st . — That Government would take payment in either com at the 
option of the payer ; the Government, when m the position of payei, 
exeicising the like option. 

2nd . — That gold would he a legal tender equally with silver at the 
option of the payer. 

3. As to the form of the gold coinage, it was immediately deeided 
that the sovereign was in every respect the most desirable, whether as 
regards its sterling value oi as legal ds its exchange value. It was also 
thought without hesitation that the soveieign should be a legal tender 
for Its. 10. Half and quarto r-soveieigns weie also thought necessary; 
but the quaifcei -soveieign was evidently named m an uncertain way, 
under the idea that if Government chose to coin it, they might as well 
have it. 


4. A Statement of the gold coinage at piesent m the maiket is 
annexed. Fiom this it appears that sovereigns to the value of a lakh 
of rupees are imported into Umritsur each month from Calcutta , and 
that the total value of the gold corns brought to the Umritsur market 
yearly is Rs 17,14,930. (See paper of calculations appended ) 

5. This value is about four times what it was m the Seikh time, 
and is to be attributed to the general increase of trade, the demand for 
gold having increased with the demand for commodities generally. 

6. The tables, howevei, have been completely turned against 
Cabool, whence the mass of gold was procured in the Seikh times. The 
facilities of communication with Calcutta and Bombay, which aie freely 
■supplied from Europe and Australia, have given the precedence to those 
maikets in the supply of gold. 


25 
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1 7 Tho general demand for gold which is now ascribed to the 

remindnrs is a very satisfactory proof of tho progress of tho country in 
wealth 

8 No doubt that tho grantor freedom with which jewels and proe 
pent) are now opcnlj displayed has a good deal to do with tho aug 
men tod dcsiro for gold, apart from tho ndvnnco of tho peoplo in material 
wealth 

0 It would nppear that, m tho event of a doublo eurrouey being 
established, n largo quantity of silver will bo brought to the surfooo in 
lieu of tho gold that will bo hoarded. Facilities will also be offered to 
trade, which at present, so far os I can learn, derives no assistance what- 
ever from the presence of gold In othor words, gold is nowhere used 
in tho Punjab as a medium of exchange. 

1 0 Tho evils of a doublo currency being a singlo standard vslae 
nre not likely to bo seriously folt in this country so long as the universal 
lovo of hoarding and ornaments continues provided only that tho soy 
ereign bo declared a legal tender for Its. 10 Exchongo operation* would 
of courso bo earned, on os at present, subject to the fluctuations of the 
market, the holder of *ilvor desirous to change it for gold being obliged 
to meet tho requirements of the holder of gold and pice vend Tho 
demand for the precious metals is likely to continue for some time to 
meet the balance of trade in favor of India. The most acceptable form 
i* that of money and it would nppear that the sovereign will be taken 
as readily a* the rupee, provided it baa a fixed value assigned to it as a 
legal tender 


Statement of Qold (Joint in tie Uunltnr Market, — dated tie 20 tk 
May 1864 

1 Sovereign — Sterling value, Be 10 average selling pnoe 
jts. 10, monthly import from Calcutta direct, 10,000 sovereigns received 
by mail cart by daily package*. The sovereigns have been imported at 
this rate for the last four or five years merchant* import them and sell 
them to shroffs, who pay for them after eleven day* from time of pur 
ohase. The merchants pay for them by Government Bills or Hoondees 
on Calcutta Hie shroff* distribute the largest proportion to different 
towns, as Lahore Wuxeernbad Setlkote and the like, and a large 
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quantify l* taken to Jummoo The chief use made of the sovereign No 1. 
is for conversion into bullion, for ornaments, and wire for working. 

The zemindars in villages arc large pm chasers for the former object. 

The sovereign w also iwed extensively foi hoarding; silvei coin being 
exhumed in favor of the more easily -kept gold coin. The Jummoo and 
Cashmere pm chamois leqmrc it for wire-drawing pimcipally. The Aus- 
tralian sovereign is imported as w oil as the English sovereign. No dis- 
crimination is exercised between them. Occasionally sovereigns aie sent 
to Peshawur from Umntsur, lmt this only occms when tlieie is a lull in 
the flow of gold coins from Cabool. 

2. BoIJtara TiUa . — Sterling and selling value, Ns. G-8 * monthly 
importation into Umntsur, 2,000 coins fiom Peshawur. Tins and the 
Russian piece, (No 3,) and the Babookhanee mohur, aie brought to the 
Peshawur market by the Cabool merchants, who have received them in 
payment for merchandize sold to the people of Bokhara and Persia At 
Peshawur they sell them and procure Iloondccs on Bombay, Calcutta, 
and other places. Some merchants carry the gold coins about with them 
in India, selling them at various places, but this is the exception The 
Peshawur shroffs dispose of them partly by local sale for conversion into 
ornaments and foi hoarding, and pailly by tiansfei to Umiitsm The 
gold of the Bokhara Tilla is very pure, being next to the Jeypoie mohur 
in this lespect, and superior to the sovereign. 

3 Russian Gold Com . — (Name unknown, called “ Roossee” by the 
Natives ) Sterling value Rs 8-G , present selling price Rs 8-6 , monthly 
import into Umntsui, 1,000 coins fiom Peshawur, contains a great 
deal of alloy. These coins are disposed of all over the countiy, almost 
entirely for conversion into ornaments after being melted and aftei the 
removal of the alloy. (See pieccding remarks.) 

4s. Bootlee — (Belgium com). (A) Large. — Sterling value Rs. 5 , 
selling puce Its 5-10 , monthly import 1,000 coins. This com is 
chiefly brought out fiom old hoards It was much approved m the 
Seikh time by chiefs for hoaidmg, and it is fiom then tieasuies that they 
now find theii way into the market They are not much melted, but aie 
extensively used for ornaments, such as necklaces, &c , the design being 
much approved. The principal purchasers are zemmdais. 

(B.) Small. — Monthly import, 200 , sterling value, Rs. 4-14 ; 
selling price, Rs 5 , used as above, but not so much approved of. 
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L 6 Jcypore Mokur — Sterling valuo Rs. 16 8 Bell mg pncc Rs. 10 , 
monthly import from Jcyporo 600 corns. Ib the purest com of nil, and 
vane* but httlo m pneo nt different places la oxtonsivoly u*xl by 
traveller*, particularly *cpoyB on their journoys, and u also much con 
verted into ornaments, after melting by zemindar* 

0 Brtlttk Indian Mokur — Sterling valuo Its 15 average selling 
pneo Its. 16 monthly import from Calcutta £00 ooins. Is bought 
chiefly by zemindars, who get their money** worth in sterling gold, and 
is generally melted. 

7 BabooHanee Tilla — Sterling valuo R*. 4-12 ; selling pneo 
Its. 4-12 , monthly import from Pc*hawur 200 coins. 1* a Persian coin 
(Seo remarks undor No 2.) 

8 Auttrian Booties — (Namo unknown ) Sterling value Its 6, and 
sell* for the same monthly import 100 coins from Calcutta. Is sus- 
pended as an ornament and is not melted. 

0 Mokur Ma Homed Skakee — Sterling ralao Rs. 16-8 #011* nt 

Its. 16 14 monthly import 60 coin*, chiefly procured from old hoards, 
and is bought by travellers. 

10 Furruckabadee Mokur — (A.) Old. — Sterling value R*. 18, 
■ell* for Rs. 20 being much approved of for pendant ornament*. 
Monthly importations 60 coin*. 

(B.) New — Sterling value Rs. 18 sells at the same monthly 
import 10 or 20 , uied for ornaments. 

11 Kannitkaiee Mokur — Sterling and selling ralae R*. 14 10 
or 20 coins find their way into the market each month Thu is on 
it Uuhrafee and a* such i* available for presents at marriages, and for 
payment of dowry Being oheap, it is sought after for this purpose. 

I* not melted for ornaments 

12 Bueiuov Mokur — Sterling and selling value Rs 16-8 10 or 

20 ore brought mto the market each month. The gold i* good, and it i* 
converted mto ornament*. 

]3 Jlunjeei 8mgk’» Mokur — Sterling and selling value Rs 16 
i* very rare. 


P S METjVTLL 
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Memorandum of Calculations . 


1 

Soveieign 


10,000 X 

10 = 

1,00,000 

X 

12 = 

12,00,000 No 1 

2 

Bokhara Txlla 

• *» 

2,000 x 

6-8 = 

13,000 

X 

12 = 

1,56,000 

3. 

Russian Gold Com 


1,000 X 

8-6 = 

8,375 

X 

12 = 

1,00,500 

4 

A Bootkee, Belgium Com... 

1,000 X 

5-10 = 

5,625 

X 

12 = 

67,000 


B Do , do do 

• •• 

200 X 

6 = 

1,000 

X 

12 = 

12,000 

6. 

Jeypoie Moliur 

II* 

600 x 

16 = 

8,000 

X 

12 = 

96,000 

6 

British Indian Moliur 

4 « 

200 x 15 = 

3,000 

X 

12 = 

36,000 

7 

Babookhanee Tilla 

• • 

200 x 

4-12 = 

950 

X 

12 = 

11,400 

8 

Austrian Bootkee 

* • • 

100 x 

5 = 

600 

X 

12 = 

6,000 

9 

Moliur Mahomed Shabee 

M 

60 x 

15-8 = 

775 

X 

12 = 

9,300 

10, 

(A) Old Furruckabadee 








Mohm 

• • • 

60 x 20 = 

1,000 

X 

12 = 

12,000 


(B ) Now ditto 

... 

16 x 

18 = 

270 

X 

12 = 

3,240 

11 

Nanukshahee Mohiu 

• 4 

16 x 

14 = 

210 

X 

12 = 

2,520 

12 

Lucknow Moliur 


15 X 

16-8 = 

247-8 X 

12 = 

2,970 


Total 

• » 

16,845 


Total 

*•« 

17,14,930 


20th May 1864. 




P. S. 

MELYILL 


Extract from a letter from the Kui rachee Manager of the Semde, Punjab , 
and Delhi Bank Corporation^ Limited , to the Managing Director m 
India } — dated 2nd dune 1864. 

fr Gold Currency” has existed in Cutch for the last seven years. 
The coin is called “ Koree/ - ’ and is of the value of Rs. 6-12 to Rs 7. 
Cotton farmers take hack the proceeds of their cotton from the ports of 
shipment m this currency, and it is sold by them to dealers m gold 
Much of the gold com has disappeared, some is supposed to have been 
melted, but the bulk to be buried and hoarded. 


MEMORANDUM. 


My opinion is, that the introduction of a gold coinage , confined to 
the English London Mint sovereigns and half-sovereigns , would be a 
highly beneficial and economical measure for British Burmah When an 
Act of Parliament shall have been obtained, making the Australian 
sovereign, struck at the Sydney Mmt, and which is of precisely the same 
assay as the London sovereign, a legal tendei, then the Australian com 
can be leceived into Butish Burmah at the same value as the othei, but 
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1 not otherwise, for at present tho Australian sovereigns seldom sell for 
more than two anna* each premium, while London sovereigns have gouo 
up occasionally as high as cloven Kopecs each, and usually hold a pre- 
mium in this market of eight annas each, except when a largo number 
is thrown suddenly on tho market, as is sometimes tho caso daring the 
height of tho nco export seaion, whon many ships from Europe are here 
together oven then, thoy seldom or no\cr fall bolow a premium of four 
annas per sovereign. Such I know to have been tho atato of things from 
18D7 until now 

I would on no account introduce any othor gold coins than tho 
sovereign ; others are unknown to the Slians and Burmese, who buy our 
manufactured goods, and I think it would m overy way ho preferable to 
introdaco tho English (and at tho proper tune the Australian) sovereigns 
only, rather than gold mohurs or any other gold coins that might bo 
struck at tho Calcutta ^Bnt 

There can ho little doubt, I think, that tho offcct of introducing a 
gold currency, limited a* I hnvo before said, would bo to release much if 
not all, of tho hoarded and baned silver throughout British Bnnnah by 
sovereign* being mado a legal tender for all sum* in excess of ten rupee*, 
thoeo who bring down largo quantities of nee would be enabled, in a 
small compass and about their person*, to tako back tho realizations of 
their sale* more easily than m rupees. 

Tho effect upon trade generally I conceive, would bo decidedly beno- 
fimal in every way , I think it would partially check tho improvidence of 
the Borman who thinks little of ten or twelve rupee* for many purpose* 
but who would reflect somewhat before he changed or parted with his 
golden cci ns 

I think, moreover, it would be a measure favorable to the country 
bo far a* its exchange operations are concerned and by increasing the 
circulating medium, would ease mercantile operations generally at every 
busy and pressing season of the year 

To Europeans there can be no question that it will be a benefit 
They too, will reflect a little before parting with a sovereign or the half 
in gold, and a* assuredly as the establishment of one or two Banks has 
done much for Rangoon so do I believe that all such imperceptible yet 
real prenures to economy as are to be found m tbe drawing of a cheque 
inducing as I «ay economy, — will be beneficial to *11 classes of the 
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community. I submit m 3 * mows w ith the utmost deference, ns the sub- No 1 . 
jecl is 011 c on wlncli I write rnlliei ns n pinctic.il man in the business of 
life than ns a Political Economist, to which science I have given 110 
sufficient stud}*. 

Rwgoov, 1 DONALD MACLEOD 

ZOf/i June 1861 J 

MEMORANDUM 

TJie question ns to w bet bet n gold currency is desirable for India 
gen ei alh*, has been so fully discussed m the Pi cadency Towns, and the 
aflirmatnc so well sustained, that, it is not necessai}" to re-open that 
question here. Suffice it to «ay that British Burmuh is no exception to 
India generall}' in this matter, and the intioduction of a gold cunenc} is 
highl}* desirable This being admitted, I hn\e no hesitation in sn}'!!^ 
that I consider the English so\ercign the most suitable coin that could 
be introduced. In the fiist place, its appeal ance and intrinsic value me 
already well known to the community, (wdio bii} great numbers of them 
to convert into jeweller}*,) and has therefore great advantages, or, at all 
events, is fiee from the disadvantages which attend the intioduction, in a 
country like this, of a new* and unknown coin. In the second place, its 
intrinsic value is considered lieie as a tufle over icn n/jiccs , and I have 
no doubt when made a legal tendei for that amount, it would he leadily 
accepted, not only for curiene}* purposes, or for conversion as above men- 
tioned, but its comparative smallness of bulk and extreme portability 
would render it more highly piized than silver coin for hoarding, or con- 
veying from place to place In this way there can be no doubt it would 
set free much of the silver com which has disappeared m past yeais, and 
which is doubtless stoied away by the cultivators aud others in the in- 
terior The boon to commeice would he veiy gieat, for not only would 
it mciease the circulating medium, but as the tiade of the country is 
carried on entirely now by means of haid lupees, and must, for many 
years yet to come, be earned on by means of the piecious metals, to make 
the sovereign a legal tender would be to substitute a bght and valuable 
medium m place of a ponderous aud unwieldy one, — a change the full 
value of which can only be fully appieciated by those who come daily m 
contact wnth the trouble and inconvenience connected with a silvei 
currency 

Rangoon, 

27^ June 1864). 


J. C. TODD 
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The details of the last year, 1863-64, are as follows 
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The preceding Returns relate only to the foreign trade of India Those which follow include, for the most part, also the m- 
terportal or coasting trade 



APPENDIX No 2 A 

Biaitaett ;» Ruptti of Hi Import! ami grporh of ilmlbitiix atS Treonrl of Hi Bnjil PrenJency, fro 

1860-61 to 1863-01 
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TKEVEMTA?? 



m 23nl Uo) 1861 } 1 CRAWFORD, 

Collector of Cmlonu 
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Indian Preedencaee excluding, however, the interportal trado of tho Bombay Pre*idcnoy and of the entire trade of Soinde 
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APPENDIX No 3 

3 Statement of ike Silver Sultio* reeeiced, coined, and remaining unemned 
in Ike Calcutta, lladrrn, and Bombay Mint), from May ISOS to 
April 1801 


Month*. 

Silver Bullion 
received in e*ch 
month. 

Amount coined u 
eseh month 

a Tot*] remaining 
uncoined. 

1862 

£ 

£ 

£ 

May 

1,111,066 

701 050 

3,204 781 

June 

479,370 

703,011 

2 830 232 

July 

279 037 

055 017 

2 094,760 

August 

100 879 

781,501 

1 427 293 

September 

142 070 

760 228 

1 187,016 

October 

1 030,353 

403,253 

1 431,874 

November 

441 178 1 

878 031 

1 473 106 

December 

1,182,027 

603,707 

3,605,894 

1863 




January 

2 600,031 

777 020 

4,808 003 

February 

1,610 770 

800,435 

6 307 621 

March 

1 702 603 

1 188 4-10 

6 684,633 

April 

802 072 

1,180 032 

4,640,290 

May 

180 468 

827,669 

3,063 380 

Jnno 

01 088 

1,818 060 

2,771 295 

July 

628 604 

1 170 070 

. 1 862 836 

August 

87 309 

705,289 

1,184,809 

September 

31 680 

463 798 

887 720 

Ootober 

476 428 

872 890 

1,204,318 

November 

992 973 

847 162 

2 282 049 

December 

1,140,881 

824 588 

2,292,328 

1864 




January 

1 760 847 

1 248111 

2 518,951 

February 

070 752 

1 137 948 

2 828,849 

March 

2 087 428 

1,835 563 

3,978 0f7 

April 

1,878,841 

1,707,144 

3,602,255 

Total 

21,167 072 

20,781,167 

00 660,519 
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A TPE N D I \ No 3 D 
II. Statement of Silver Bullion received, coined, and remaining nneomed in 
He Itadrae Mint from May 3882 to Jpnl 180i 



Amormt of 
Merchant* 
llollloa 

rewired. 

Amount erf 
labile or 
(Jorrrn 
merit 
DnlBoo 
melted. 

Total 

Eecdpta. 

Total 

Coinage. 

Balance a 
the rioee 
of eeeh 
□Moth, 

1 Deluding 
Ucrchenta 
and Oort 
11 alike 

t 

18GJL 

Balance lit May 

iu. 

7^0 400 

ru. 

IU. 

Ha. 

IU. 

The balnea (tv- 
dodo* apcea- 

tlra rdD and 

Slit May 

3,30 108 

2,011 

2,61439 

1 72464 

8,43,738 

50th Jane 

•21 fi 6 

33 033 

Z4G49s 

6,13 144 

447407 

Hwmth. 

31it Jaly 

| 2,81 W 1 

220 

2,91,830 

342,900 

3,86412 


31»t Anhalt 

3,55 410 


343,430 

443,000 

2,41417 

V bolhea haa 
b*<« Taoairtd 
ta the Oar 

50th September 

4,33416 

7,008 

4 40.823 

2,984*3 

344 113 

maoi. 

Slit October 

6, UU8 


6 70 118 

6,00410 

3 62,874 


50th b or ember 

6,60,814 


8,56,814 

843 000 

841 417 


31it December 

7,95,869 

714 

7 96483 

8 19,000 

8 69 016 


1863. 







31*t Jamiaiy 

124*4*0 

1 43 717 

13,06,087 

649400 

15 43 *13 


28 th February 

540,661 

2,104 

2,32,754 

947 000 

7 91 093 


Slit Mirth 

3,87 «3 

30,04 497 

65,“5*90 

8,08,000 

5548,964 


30th April 

W«> 

..... 

4,23469 

5,44467 

52,42483 


31»t May 

61,463 

18,790 

80,253 

8,00 000 

45 22,6" 0 


50th Jane 

2,43489 

1 028 

2,46,617 

1140431 

36 18,914 


31»t Jaly 

3^5,679 

16471 

3,72,350 

13,00448 

26,90483 


Slit Anpnt 

2,19 695 

26 

2,19 6 tO 

12,50486 

16,59441 


SOth September 

47 ®ie 

MV 

48487 

848 614 

6,69,737 


SUt October 
SOth Nor ember 
Slit December 

2,75,147 
67 299 
77 470 

1,060 

2,74407 

6 4W 

77 470 

68 402 
846,000 

7 02,632 

1042426 

8 14 243 
148441 


1864 







Slit January 
20th Fabraary 

5,01 455 
20,662 
18 41^01 

40,62,132 

4543487 

26,662 

18,42481 

17 00,000 
10,76,000 
843 ISO 

28 42,731 
8,93411 
1840,863 


30th April 

4,86,311 

1^14 

447 816 


6,70476 



Four 8t Geoiob Hot, 
Tie m June 1883 


} 


J C CARPENDALE 


Mini M<»l«r 
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APPENDIX No 3C. 

Statement of the amount in Rupees of Silver Bullion received hi/ and coined No 3C 
in the Bombay Mini , monthly, from the 1st May 1S62 to the 30 th 
April 1861, and of the balance uncoined at the close of each month. 


Months 

Tlio total amount of Sll 
vei Bullion received 
in each month slnco 
tho 1st of May 1802. 

Tho total amount coin 
cd In each month 

Approximate amount 
of Bullion belonging to 
Merchants in course 
of receipt 

Bullion belonging to 
Government 

Bullion belonging to 
tho Currency Depart- 
ment 

1 

g 

to 

c 

s'i 

% a 

Co 

g J 

3 

o 

EH 

1862. 



! 

i 

n 

III 


May 

75,00,050 

40, PS, 000 

21,27,440 

89 05 5 S3 

1,03,87,542 

2,24,80 571 

Juno 

21,70,290 

42,OS,000 

041 

40 11,159 

1,42,14,205 

1,82,20,305 

July 

702 

52,14,030 

3,72,320 

20,11,750 

1 10 00,090 

1,33,84 070 

August 

7 57,800 

43.00.S77 


04,758 

03 52,307 

04 17,125 

September 

2,42,833 

40,00,000 

34,05,1-00 

00,847 

40,80,012 | 

32 25,125 

October . . 

S5,14,SOO 

37,25.002 

5,2S,211 

2,48 05S 

03,00 000 

1,00,70 SG0 

November 

33,10 165 

33,20,701 

3,01,330 

10,38,032 

79 00,000 

OS 30,308 

Decombor 

S9,01,1S2 

27,00,000 

1,45,04,S27 

78,30,214 

70,00,000 

3,03,31,011 

1863 







January 

1, 43.52.47S 

51,00 030 

00 50,073 

1,40,01,001 

1,00 00,000 

3,40,42 834 

Fobruory 

l,0i,S5,217 

53 00,000 

63,5S,473 

1,70 70.S7S 

1,30 00,000 

3,70,35,351 

March 

8S>2,SS7 

70,03 05S 

45,21,041 

1 SO, 00 017 

1,30,00 000 

3,01 27,148 

April , 

72,21,154 

02,00,001 

25,02,530 

1,10,24,428 

1,30,00,000 

2,71,20,004 

Total Its. 

7,2S 01,572 

0,00,07,S98 

4, 3S, 23, 470 

8,1S,48,0S4 

13,00,43,780 

25,C3,15,S40 

Monthly Average. 

60,74,297 

60,05,05S 

30,51,055 

GS,20,G78 

1,08, 80.9S2 

2,13,59,011 

1803. 







May 

17,03,73G 

53,01 571 


80,88,174 

1,30 00,000 

2 10 SS,174 

June 

2,8S,611 

07,01 S75 

87,67,DS5 

10,S2,230 

1,30 00,000 

1,84,40 221 

July 

54,19,846 

70,01,895 


1,02,082 

1,30 00,000 

1,31,02,082 

August 

1,00,433 

OS, 01 703 


2,11,616 

72.00 000 

74,11,515 

Septombci 

2 65,278 

89 11,500 

15,51,004 

00 218 

37,00,000 

63,18,182 

Oetobor 

44,88 S4G 

80 00,047 

42,81,243 

4,48,543 

42,00 000 

80,20 580 

Novembor 

S5,4G,244 

80 01,273 

70,57,004 

3,82,087 

1,02,00 000 

1,81,80,151 

December 

1,02 80,593 

74,02,440 

45,25,402 

13, 75, ISO 

1,17,00,000 

1,70,00,072 

1SG4 







January 

1,02,80 SSI 

75,02,300 

02,20,420 

47,53,185 

77,00,000 

1,80 73,011 

Fobruary 

68 OS, 123 

78,09,092 

1,09 80,780 

32.44,716 1 

77 00 000 

2,18.75 601 

March 

78,76,693 

90,02 596 

1,34 49,027 

21,21,308 

77 00,000 

2,32.70 335 

April 

90,52,065 

90,02,943 

1,38,G3,97S 

21,74,273 

77,00,000 

2,87,38,261 

Total Rs 

6,52,71,049* 

7,00,39,997 

0,03,37,005 

2,80 00,810 

10 6S 00 000 

19 70,37, 2S1 

Monthly Average 

54,39,254 

03,80,606 

66,10,830 

10,90,043 

S9, 00, 000 

1,04,19,773 


* Besides this, Silver Bullion of tho value of about SO lakhs of rupees was withdrawn after tender 
at the Mint, doubtless for the purposo of being sent up the country, and bullion of the value of about 
two lakhs of rupees was rojectcd as unfit for coinage 

Note — The amount of “bullion received" represents tho amount of Mint Certificates granted, plus 
Mint-Duty, Refining Charges, Ac. The amount “ Tendered” in tho three years from the 1st May 1S01 to 
tho 30th April 1S04 was as follows — 


27 




































Supea <jf Stint Bullion tendered for eotuayt to He Bombay Mini, monthly, from tit li( Hay 1801 
to 30M Jjml 18C1 



S D BIRCH, 

15U Hay 1854 yiejiy Auditor mi Jmnnieet Oeul 
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APPENDIX No. 4. 

Mom C attain II. Ill de, r. e , Maste ) of the Calcutta Mint, to Sir 
C. E. Trevelyan, — dated 7th June 1SG4. 

I enclose you a copy of tlie proceedings of tlie Magistrate of Howrah. No 
in the case to which tlie statement you enclosed refened You ' will see 
that no Gold Moliuis were found, though dies, of which I send you a 
fac simile , weie. 

I can give you all the information you require fiom two other cases 
that have come undei my notice, and of which all the coming material 
was sent to the Mint 

In May 1861, the Commissioner of Police sent to the Mmt 953£ 
counterfeit Gold Mohurs These coins appeal to have been counterfeits 
of new standard Sicca Gold Mohurs, and were neaily standard weight. 

The assay gam 4<f Worse, and the intrinsic worth was 946-7-10 Gold 
Mohurs = Its 14,197-5-6 

In July 1863 the Commissioner of Police sent 162f counterfeit 
gold coins, the assay of which was found to-be 6 Bettei. The coins ap- 
peal to have been counterfeits of the old standard Sicca Gold Mohui, 
and were nearly standard weight ,• and their value was 179-13-5 Gold 
Mohurs, or Its 2,697-9-3. 

The comeis stood to gam in then transactions as follows — 


May 1861 — 9531 counterfeit new Sd S. 

G M , assay W = 


Co’sG- M 

94G 

7 10 at 15 

== Es 

14,197 

5 

6 

953J genuine ditto ditto 







standard == ditto 

1,002 

0 

0 at 15 

— Es 

15,030 

0 

0 

But tlie market value of these G M = 

Gam to coiner 

Es 

832 

10 

6 






Es 17 953£ at 17 = Es 

16,205 

4 

0 





D D standard value — „ 

15,030 

0 

0 





Additional gain on enhanced pnee Es 

1,175 

4 

~0 

— Bs 

1,175 

4 

0 



Total gam 

. Es. 

2,007 

14 

6 

July 1863 — 162J counterfeit old standard 







S G M , assay 6 B = 








G M 

179 

13 

5 at 15 

— Es 

2,697 

9 

3 

162^- genuine ditto ditto 7£ 







B = ditto 

182 

15 

0 at 15 = 

99 

2,761 

14 

0 


Gam to comer 

. . Es 

64 

4 

9 

But the market value of these G M = 







Es 20 162| at 20 = Es 

3,255 

0 

0 





D D standard value = „ 

2,761 

14 

0 





Additional gam on enhanced pnee — Es, 

493 

2 

"o 

— Es 

493 

2 

0 



Total gam 

•»« Es 

557 

6 

9 
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1 Thus allowing a gain on tho transaction of May 1801 of 
Rs 2,007 14 G, and on that of -July 18GB of Us 657-0-0, calculating 
tbo tolah of standard gold at Rs 16, bat if something morn were 
paid, i o , market rnto, tho first transaction would only bo affected to 
about Ra 150, and tho eccond to about Ra. 26 

X do not doubt but that Gold Mohura of anciont date that be a 
fictitious value arc constantly counterfeited in their fall mtnnsio value 


( The foUotcmg it that part of the Proceedingt cf the Magistrate <f 
Howrah, tu the Suburbi of Calcutta, whieJt relates to this subject J 
Some short timo afterwards, ono of the Constables observed tho 
prisoner, Srccdhur's wife, moving in a manner which apparently excited 
thoir suspicions, and following her, found her hands covered with dust 
on being charged with attempting to conceal something iho produced 
from behind somo bricks in the wall four different dies and a number 
of implements used for tho purpose of sinking dies; all these dies aro 
intended for coming llohnm Tho evidonec of the witness Ram Kisto, 
who states that he has worked for the prisoner Sreedhur for four years, 
appears to provo that tho coining of Mohurs was the bnsmeci chiefly 
earned on by the prisoner 


From Captain Tiohb, Ofg Bepg Commr cf Ambala, to Colonel Sir 
HiaBHcr Edwaudbs, k. a b*, — dated 2AtA June 1864 

1 meant before this to have reported officially on the Jugadree com 
ing case, but the report was delayed owing to your kindly allowing me 
to stay up here a few days. 

As however, yon will no doubt be besieged by numerous petitions 
from the parties concerned, it is right yon should have a sketch of the 
proceedings as soon as possible 

About bix months ago, there was a squabble among the principal 
comers of Jngadree, and one of the number gave certain imperfect in 
formation to the Tehseeldor Bnrkut All who told Pnreons and myself 
There appears to have been some suspicion among the partiee concerned 
that all was not right, as for some time we could get no information of 
any more Mohurs coined or sent away> On the 11th, however, Pearson 
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received a message fiom the Teliseeldar, begging him to eome to Juga- No. 4. 
diee. He went, accordingly, unknown to any one, and posting sentries 
about, cleaied the houses of the suspected paities m the morning, mak- 
mg a simultaneous search The lesult of the seaicli showed that the 
paities had been warned In only one house weie any of the alloyed 
Mohuis found, and no dies weie produced. We believe this infoimation 
to have been given by one Deputy Inspector Sungut Sing to Davee- 
chund, who, the night Parsons came m, made a precipitate letreat into 
Puttialah, hardly halting at Amballa. The Tehseeldar had, on sending 
for Paisons, leeeived information of the despatch of a consignment of 
163 Mohuis to Simla, and arrangements weie made to arrest the mes- 
senger This was done at Kalka, and the Mohurs found on the mes- 
senger , they were examined and all found alloyed. 

Immediately on receiving Paisons’ infoimation, with a request that 
I myself would come to Jugadiee also and conduct the investigation on 
the spot, I did so, and exammed the witnesses and tools in piesence of 
the accused. 

The result of this examination shows clearly — 

That for the last ten years, Gold Mohuis have been legularly manu- 
factured at Jugadree by several diffeient paities , that these Mohurs are 
made to lesemble the old Jeypore Mohur of the yeais 8 to 13 , but, in- 
stead of being of the value of Its 16 to Its 16-2, aie leally woith little 
moie than Rs. 14 to Its 14-8 The profit being divided thus — 

Goldsmith 4 annas fixed fee 

Comer shioff 8 do. to 10 annas 

Utterer . 8 do. to 10 do 

There are four principal coiner shroffs at Jugadree — Zahnoo, Narayund&s, 

Deen Dyal, and Adjoodhia, the thiee first are all undei trial, the fourth 
is the onginal informer 

All these men have regular dealings with the more respectable 
bankers, to whom the coming is well known, and who, accordingly, buy 
Mohuis from these men for the purpose of utteiing them principally m 
the hills 

Whilst the price of a leal Jeypore Mohur is from Its 16 to Rs, 16-2 
at Jugadiee itself, they buy these alloyed Mohurs for prices ranging 
fiom Rs. 15-3 to Rs 15-12, selling them foi Rs. 16 at Simla and 
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A. Mussoono, nhcro there is q great demand, owing to tlio number of scr 
vants nnd men employed on the Thibet Rond, who savo their wages to 
purchase Moliur* os moro portable, and also to tho hoarding propensities 
of tho Ilill Rajahs. 1 cannot yet cnlculato the exact amount coined, 
but Dven Dynl, one of tho coiners, who has confeased with tho hope of 
saving lua sons, states Hint a proGt of Its. 4,000 a month is easily made 
This would give an out-turn of nbout 2,000 Mohurs a month, but X 
doubt qwto so many being corned, at tho samo time, I behevo 1,000 
may be calculated on 

These Mohun are principally made out of British sovereigns, tech 
mcally called by tho shroff* dUmdikds, and this is I think, the mo*t 
important feature of the case as pointing to the absolute necessity of 
some Government gold com. 

8urely, if it i» worth while for tho Jngadroo peoplo to mutilato 
sovereigns and turn thorn into Gold Mokurt Jeypooret, which pass 
throughout tho plain* for Rs 10 with very slight fluctuations it would 
not be difficult to mako the sovereign itself a legal tender at K* 10 

Tho coining os far ns I can learn, is not confined to Jugadrec, hut 
is also practised at Delhi, Standee of Saharunpoor Roorkee, nnd other 
places perhaps Umntsur 

During tho examination tho accused implicated eaoh other and 
many confessed and with regard to the principal people arrested tho 
following are the heads of evidence It must be remembered that the 
books have not fully been gene into yet — 

DavfecXnnd banker (Durlmreo *) not present at original enquiry 
having bolted to Puttiolah, returned on the evening of the second day 

MoolatvddM M*l brother and partner of Dareechund present 
Books exnmined show regular dealings with the comers ZaAiroo and 
Adjoodkia and purchase of (on a cursory examination) 600 Mohurs at 
low ratee from the same transmitted to Simla to Mohun lad the agent 
there, olio a brother nod member of the firm 

In December 1801, Mahomed Eusheed then Kotwal of Simla now 
Tehsddnr of Kurrur got information that Dnveechund a firm at Simla 
Tvere in the habit of dealing m alloyed Mohurs He, in consequence, 


• Tbit U i p*rw» of melt et*i*iilcxtiori that he h on the lkt of tho** admitted to 

the QoTennr Qracnl i Durbw 
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purchased sixteen of these Jugadree Moliuis, and brought them to his No. 
superiors ; the matter at the time was hushed up, and notlnug moie was 
said about it But it is important now as pi ovmg the guilty knowledge 
of Daveechund’s firm, who, aftei this warning, continued their dealings 
with the coiners 

The next principal person concerned is Futteh Sing, Khatree, head 
of one of the chief families lepresented by Davccclund, FuUehchund , and 
the AmlaUa Treasurer This man’s books show distinctly the delivery 
of sovereigns to the coiners, and the receipt per contra of Jeypoie 
Moliurs. They also show a particular transaction m which Futteh Sing 
went partneis with Deen Dyal, coiner shroff, m a paihcular remittance 
of Moliurs to Teeree, in Mussooiee, which proved a loss 

Togar Mul, Khatiee, brother-in-law of Daveechund, admits know- 
ingly giving a ceitam number of sovereigns to the coiners, and receiv- 
ing back the same m Jeypoie Moliurs made up on the spot. 

The Amballa, Treasurer 3 s son’s books, at Jugadree, also show legular 
transactions 

I have permitted seveial of those concerned to turn Queen’s evi- 
dence, and the case is now neaily complete agamst the principals 

The Amballa Treasuier admitted to me that he had known of this 
coming some time, but did not report it, as he thought X had not time 
to hear him! ! He is a very lespectable old man, and I do not believe 
himself concerned, though all his family are 

When Parsons had seaiched the houses and letumed to the buneu- 

O 

low, the people of the city, headed by Futteh Sing , were most insolent 
and tried to intimidate him. They behaved excessively badly. None of 
the dies, save three of Naiayundass’s, have been delivered up, and 
these were got by the informer by stiatagem. I accordingly sent for 
the whole punch, consisting of some thirty to foity of the principal 
Bunnyas and Khatrees, and told them I considered them all equally 
concerned, and if the dies were not pioduced m four days, I would 
recommend an extra Police force, at a cost of Its 150 a month, being 
quartered on them As there are at least seventeen to eighteen dies m 
tho town, and they have not been delivered up yet, I shall, when I go 
down, make the threatened lepoit. 
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6 I Irnvo abovo principally alluded to Joyporo Moburs uttered in the 
lulls i but Moorshedabad Moburs ore also mndo up and uttered in tbo 
pin in*. 


APFENDIX No B 

Fort St Georoe, Revenue Consultation of 2nd Jult 1858 

From II D PfriLUps, Esq , Colir <f Tanjore , lo Secy to Board of 

JlertnHe, Fori St George, — No 10S, dated Tanjore, Point Calmere , 
tie 10M June 1858 

Owing to tbo apparent scarcity of silver coin* in the market, the 
Moraseulnrs of this district feel considerable difficulty at present m 
meeting tbo usual daman d on account of their monthly lasts Several 
com plaints have already reached mo on the subject, and I have reason to 
think that the collections are impeded from this cause. 

2 There seems to have been a great influx of sovereigns in the 
district tbo gram oxported from tho Tanjore Port* to Colombo and other 
places being generally paid for m gold. Those coins, which heretofore 
were seldom or never procurable unless at a premium, appear now to bo 
selling at a discount of from ono to two annas a piece. 

3 Under thoso circumstance*, tho Merasadars have requested that 
my Tehafldars may be allowed to receive gold sovereigns at par i. e., at 
tho value of He. 10 each, in payment of the Government revenue. 

4 The Notification of the Government of India, republished m the 
Fort St. George Gasetie, page 2 of 1853 prohibits ' tho receipt of gold 
coins into the pubho treasuries of Government. * But as it is of the 
utmost importance that every facility should be afforded to tho ryots, 
in a season like the present, in the payment of the public revenue X have 
deemed it neceaaiy to lay the subject before the Board of Revenue, in 
order that they may take such steps m the matter os may seem to them 
called for 

B It has occurred to me that the Board might demre to know how 
many sovereigns on the aggregate have been proffered for payment of 
the ordinary lasts and I have sent a Circular to the Tehsddars to en 
doavor to ascertain the total should they have kept a note of the matter 
But to await the result of my application to them would have delayed 
this communication and i*fter all tho needful information might, not 
have been obtained. 
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Head the folloioing Extract from the "Proceedings of the Board of 
JReicnue, — No. 21G8, dated 2Znd Pane 1858. 

Bead leltei from the Collcetoi of Tail] ore, dated 10th June 1S58, No 

lecommendmg that, owing to the scarcity of 
In Cons 22nd June 1858. , 

suvei com m the province, sovereigns may 

he recciv ed in payment of rev enue 

(Here enter No 108 ) 

The Collector states that sovereigns have been received h} r the 
Mcmssidars m large numbers, from Ceylon, in return for nee exported 

2 The Board resolve to foivnid Mr Phillips' letter foi the ordeis of 
Government, and leeommcnd that he he permitted to receive sovereigns 
at par till fmtliei oiders 

(A tiue Extract) 

(Signed) J. D SIM, 

Sub-Secretary 


Or do thereon ; No 870, dated 21th Jvnc 1858 
H tie) red to the Accountant General for immediate report, 

(Signed) W II BAYLEY, 

Actg Secg to Goit 


/Had a on in Detract font the Proceedings of (he Board of Jtncnuc , 
dated .12nd, and recoidcd in Diary to Consultation 20 th June 1858, 
No 0% 


Butt? ahn the fdlomng letter from G L Pm vdepoast, JNq., Jer/f. 
(n<J t to Actg S’/ eg to (Suit of Tort St George , m the llcicnuc 
Jhf , — JW ?2, d Aid 25 th June 185S 


I have the h*m«>r to at knov. ledge the mvipt of the order of Go\- 
ernmint, d iU-d 2 5th mutant. No 8?0, rtfornng to me tor nport lNtrmt 
Lorn the Pn« oulmtr- of ihe Board of Ihumii on a letter Jrorn the 0*1- 
itH*er <<j Taii]ore m ninth he r.^jm pi million, in eoie^pKnce of the 
‘ .itunoJ Mliretin in lu^ di-trut, to ret . i\ e pnimnt of rtumit* m 
^ UMfi- Ttw 15 • tt-d N > ri^o.ntmml that he h*' |« nnittod t'< reviu* 
l ’.< n j' jir Id! fnrlht *• *-rd< 
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5 £ TJndor tho Notification of the Government of Indm, dated the 

£2nd December 1852, to which tho Collector of Tnryoro has referred, the 
receipt of gold coin into tho public treasuries of Government is pro- 
hibited, and it may therefore bo proper to communicate with tho Supremo 
Government on tho matter, but, under the circumstances represented by 
tbo Collector, I think ho may safely bo permitted, as a special case, to 
tccoivo sovereign* into his Treasury in payment of rovenuo, pending tho 
proposed reference to tho Supremo Government. I would also suggest 
that they bo received, as recommended bj the Itevenuo Board, at tho par 
rate, 1 c.. Its 10 each. 

3 Theto sovereigns, whon received by tbo Collector of Tanjore, 
cannot, under tho existing rules, bo issued by him, and will therefore 
form part of his specie remittances to tho General Treasury at Madras. 
On being received into tho General Treasury here, I would beg to re- 
commend that the Snb- Treasurer bo authorized to sell them, but not at 
a less rate than that at which they may be received by tho Collector A* 
the market rate of soverragns has not within my recollection, been lower 
here than Its 10 per sovereign I do not anticipate that there will be any 
difficulty m realizing Its. 10 each. The present rate of sovereigns in the 
Madras market is about Ra. 10 2-0 each The excess may be credited to 
" profit and Does" in the account* of the Sub-Tretuurcr 


Order Hereon No 888 dated £9 ti June 1858 

B^olved that a copy of the Acoountant General a letter be famished 
to the Collector of Tanjore, through the Board of Revenue for hi* mfor 
matron and guidance. 

2 Before addressing the Government of India on the subject as 
sugg^ted by Mr Prendcrgast m para. 2 of his letter the Government 
are desirous to know if the present contingency is Hkely to continue for 
any length of tune The Board will furnish full information on tho 
pomt, and state also what ha* contributed to the peculiar scarcity of silver 
com in Tanjore at the present tune 

(Signed) W H BAYLEY, 

Aelg Seeg to Govt 
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From IT. D Phillips, Esq, Collr of Tanjore , to Secy, to Board of 
Revenue, Fori Si. George , — No. 115, dated Kodicurray, 23 id June 
185S. 


Advci ling' to my letter of the marginal date, I have the honor to No. 5. 

enter below a Statement of the number of 
IOtli Juuc 1658, No 108, , . , . , rr> j 

sovcieigns which appear to have been oneied 

in paj ment of lasts due for the current Fusly m fourteen of the sixteen 

Talooks which compose this district. 

2. I have not yet received a Return from Talooks Tritrupoondy and 
Pwttoocottah, but a representation has reached me from certain merchants 
m the lattcM division asking why the gold coins, wdnch are current 
across the Ray m the limits of the Ceylon Government, should not also 
be recened heic by Gorernmcnt Officers m liquidation of Government 
dues foi Salt and Sea Customs They assert that the exception taken to 
soreieigns is productnc of much pecuniar) loss to them, and beg that it 
may be abandoned . — 



So\ migns. 

Numullum 

2,000 

Kcc\ alorc 

0,000 

Tranquebnr 

100 

Munnargoody 

. 2,500 

Tm alorc 

0,000 

Tnvad) 

200 

r.-ucllum 

w 

O 

o 

c 

Vclungamaun 

870 

nr cram 

1,000 

Coil a vn s^el 

. . . 500 

Papntn'-sein . . 

200 

MkuIIv . . 

.. 1,000 

Conilncommi .. 

100 

CVott ih m 

. . 7,000 


Total 


2\170 
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From II D Piullifs, EbQ , Collr of Tanjore, to Secy to Board of 
Revenue, Fort Bt George, — No 117, dated Kodtctrray, 25 th June 
1868 

5 In continuation of my lotter marginally noted, respecting tho ci 
tonnvo circulation of sovereigns, which, how 
over, I am precluded from accepting in pay 
mont of tho ordinary revonuo domand, I 
hnvo the honor to rtato that tho amount 
which appears to havo boon o fibred m Talook 
Tntrapoondy is £3,000 and that in Puttoo- 
cottah it may, 1 think, from what tho Teh&il- 
dar states, be calculated at a cmilar figure. 


t3rd Jtmo 1859, fto. 11B 

Sottrtint 
A moan t reported 18,470 

Add— 

TrUr*pooody 3,000 

mttoocottjib 3,000 

Total 81 <70 


Foet St Geo roe. Revenue Consultation or 20 th July 1858 

Jit ad iit following Extract from tie Proceeding* cf tie Board of 
Revenue, — No 2288, dated 2nd July 1868 

Bead letter from the Collector of Tanjore, dated 23rd June 1858, 
sending, with reference to his former letter 
In Con*. 2nd Jnly 1868 . Q Statement of sovereigns offered in payment 

of lasts for the current Fusly 

[Here enter No lift 1 

Read, alio letter from the same Officer dated 26th June 1858 
reporting the amount of sovereigns offered in 
In Coo*, tad Jnly 18 ^ payment of karts at Tntapoondy and Puttoo- 

oottah Talooks. 


[Hen enter No. 117 ] 

Submitted to Government with reference to the Board b Proceeding* 
dated 22nd June 1858, No 2168 

(A true Extract) 

(8igned) G S FORBES 

Secretary 
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Order thereon , No 960, dated 14 t/i July 1858 


* Dated 23rd June 1858, No 115 


The Collector of Tanjore, in one* of the letteis submitted with the No 6 

Board's Proceedings above recorded, states 
that certain inhabitants represent that the 
exception taken to the receipt of soveieigns m liquidation of Government 
dues is productive of much pecuniary loss to them, and beg that the res- 
triction may be abandoned The Government will take the subject into 
consideration on the receipt of the report called for in Extiact Minutes 
Consultation, dated 2- 9th June 1858, No 888 

(Signed) T PYCROFT, 

Chief Secretary 


From A. Hathaway, Esq., Acig Collr of Madura, to Secy to Boat d 
of Revenue, Fort St George, — No 164, dated 9 th July 1858 

With reference to the Board's Proceedings of the 1st instant. 
No 2278, I have the honor to inform you that no sovereigns have been 
tendered in payment of revenue, as the order prohibiting the receipt of 
gold com m the public treasuries, is geneially known among the com- 
munity. Gold com has certainly been introduced into this district to a 
laige extent, inasmuch as a sovereign can be procured for Bs 9-14 m 
the Madura market. 


From D Mayhe, Esq., Actg Collr , Tencausy, to Secy, to Board of 
Revenue, Fort St. George, — No 236, dated 16 th July 1858 

With reference to paragraph 4 of Extract from the Pioceedmgs of 
the Boaid of Revenue dated the 1st instant, requesting to be informed 
whether soveieigns have been tendered to any extent m payment of 

revenue, and whether they are known to 
have been largely introduced into this dis- 
trict, I have the honoi to inform you that 
sovereigns are imported fiom Ceylon, and 
introduced largely m the first six, and to a 
small extent m the last three Talooks named 
*n the margin. If not prohibited by law, 
sovereigns, it appeals, would be tendered m payment of revenue, but 
they are now sold for the cunent silver coins. 


Ncllmmbalum 

Yullj oor 

Streenycoontom. 

Puucliamalil 

Brcuiniadasum 

Ottapedarum 

Snuttoor 

Strecvillypoottoor, and 
Slicukcmmorcoil 
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5 * rSaS*””'" 2 11 U re P ortKl tlmt sovereign, do not 

flbwmraiJiTx toU Abound in four of the Talooka* m tbm dit- 

Nmgtoiarr Inuk 


Fnu IL D I'naurs, E»q, Colir of Taejore, to Reej to Board <f 

2?rr««o, Fort St Qnr 3 t,—ho 160, dated Pornt Cat, mere HU 

Sulf 1868 

1 bum had tho honor to receive nn Extract from tho Proceeding, 
of tho Board of Rovonuc, dated tho lot mitant, No 2278, malonff cer- 
tain inquiries in connection with tho present scarcity of saver coin in 
tho Tnnjorc Province 

2 Tho Board are aware that tho great staple produce of this 
district is paddy, and that a largo trade in it is earned on with Ceylon 
The shipments wero usually paid for at Colombo by Hoondies on mer 
chants nt Madras, who again remitted the money to this district by 
Accountant General a hills, which wore cashed at tho local treasury 
From all tho inquiries I havo been able to make on the subject, it appears 

that, owing probably to the late failures in 
the commercial world, and the consequent 
general depression of trade, bills am no 
longer preferred, but that payment 1 a re- 
ceived at once in cash for the exports and 
that thus sovereigns the coin in which those 
payments are made, find their way m large quantities into this district 
This belief Booms so fax correct that there la actually a great falling off 
in the aggregate amount of the Aooountnnt General s hills drawn on my 
Treasury, which is pro tenio specie withdrawn from local arrculaticm. 

3 Another maid cause of the scarcity of silver in the district may 
be traced to the extinction of the Tory ore Raj and with it the disap- 
pearance of numeroui sources of expenditure Ten lakhs of rupees used 
to be annually disbursed as the Pan jam Hi ssah from the Pubho Treasury, 
all or almost all which money was of course expended m the district, and 
thus thrown into circulation. This, under the existing state of Tanjore 
affairs is no longer the cum to the same extent, 

4 Latterly, too, the outlay on account of Publio "Works has been 
greatly curtailed owing to the restrictive orders on expenditure on 
important change of the kind seems to me to be another of the onuses 
which have tended to produce the present scarcity of the usual cir 
ciilatmg medium 


Amount *f hHU draw*. 

Co.'» II*- 

1855-53 19 0M70 

1863-54 „ 10,66,166 

1854 15 SU9 437 

1855-56 13^329 

1850-57 14,15 000 

1857-68 13 45,311 
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5 In proportion to the diminution from these causes m the local No 5 
expenditure is the increase in the lemittanees to Madras of public cash. 

6 It is very difficult to form a safe opinion whether the influx of 
soveieigns is likely to he constant, hut as the export trade of the piov- 
ince is earned on chiefly with a Ciown settlement, where that com is 
the medium of exchange, and as a large portion of the lower classes of 
the population emigrate fiom this distinct to Ceylon and the Mamitaus, 
and usually return with their accumulated earnings m gold, there must, 
at all times, he a large quantity of soveieigns m circulation in Tanjore, 
and I have no doubt, therefore, that a complete removal of the lestnction, 
which the Government have now only tempoiamly relaxed, would prove 
beneficial, and facilitate the collection of the revenue 

7 The withdrawal of the prohibition already sanctioned will lead 
Native meichants freely to receive payments in gold, and will, I conclude, 
have the effect of keeping up the value of the sovereign at pai, even if it 
does not rise above that figure. 

From H. D. Phillips, Esq, Collr. of Tanjore , to Secy to Board of 
Revenue , Fort St. Oeoige, — No. 162, dated Negajpatam, 6 th August 
1858 

Adverting to my lettei of date the 24th ultimo. No 150, I have the 
honor to state that the collections of pubhc arreais made m soveieigns, m 
the Keevalore Talook, of which the Cusbah is Negapatam, during the 
past month, amounted to Its 10,400 

The whole arrear leahzed m that period was Its 51,723-15 


Port St George, Revenue Consultation of 14-th September 1858 

Read the following Extract from the Proceedings of the Board of 
Revenue, — No 3086, dated 14 th August 1858. 

Read the following letters — 

From Acting Colli of Maduia, dated 9th July, in Cons 14th Aug 1858. 

of TmneveUy, „ 16th „ „ „ „ 

of Tanjore, „ 24th „ 

of Tanjore, „ 6th „ 

[Hero enter Nos 164, 236, 160, and 162 ] 

Resolved, that the above letters be submitted foi the information of 

Government, with lefeience to Extract Mi- 
nutes Consultation, 29th June and 14th July 
1858, Nos 8S8 and 960 R D 


)> 


» 

>) 


In Cons 1st July 1858 
„ 24th „ „ 
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5 2 In Ilia loiter above recorded, the Collector of Tanjoro furnishes 

tbo information required by Government regarding tho scarcity of silver 
com in that district and the influx of tcncrcigns 


3 Mr Phillip* states that considerable trade is earned on between 
Tnnjoro and Ceylon in paddj, tbo staple product of the former province 
and that tbo shipments ltavo hitherto been usually paid for in Ilocndies on 
merchants at hlndraa who ogam mako their remittances by Accountant 
Genoral s billi on tho Tanjoro Treasury Mr Phillips’ enquiries lead 
bun to belie vo that owing, probably, to tho recent commercial fail urea and 
depression of trndo, this modo of receiving payment is no longer prefer 
red, and tho exports arc paid for in sovereigns (tho current com of Ceylon) 
which thus find their way largely into Tanjoro. 


4 This belief, Mr Phillips adds, is to a certain extent confirmed 


183£*53 


Co. ■ R*. 
10,07470 

1835-04 


10,08,166 

3834 35 


*ij9 4ar 

1833.40 


13^0,320 

1668 37 


14 161300 

1667 63 


ia.46^11 


1 Itvsnu* from all »owrr*i 
JWr 1J64 A D 1854-53 IU. 64,76,000 
I £03 A, D. 1866-M „ 38,55,000 

1*0 1 A.2> 1030-67 „ 6W 


by tho falling off in tho amount 
of tho Accountant Genoral s hills 
drawn on his Treasury He 
marginal abstract shows the 
amount of these bills for the ox 
year* ending with 1867-68 and 
it will he seen from it that there 
lias not been much variation dnr 
mg the last three years, when 


compared together hut a great decrease appears when the comparison is 
made with tho three preceding years the average of the former (1855-66 


to 1857-58) being only Re. 13 85,747 while that of the latter (185SU63 
to 1854-56) is Its. 10 24,388 It is dear from this that of late a oonu 
dcrttble amount of silver has been withdrawn from circulation in Tonjore. 


6 Another cause assigned for the scarcity of silver is the extinction 
of the Raj Ten ltdrha of rupees were formerly disbursed as the fifth 
share of the Rajah in the revenue of Tory ore and almost the whole of 
tins was expended in the district. 

0 The recent restriction m expenditure on public works is cited by 
hlr Phillips as another cause of the scarcity of coin 

7 He Board have no information regarding the Government re- 
B-t ia5 , JU. s 08,009 to mttHmx* from Tniyore in com by loud tot 

Dorohlj' the Statements of imports and exports of 

apeae by »ea cm their «Monnt ore blank, with the exception noted in the 
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margin Mr. PKilhpg, however, States that the remittance of public cash No 
from Tanjore has increased m pi opoition to the diminution m the local 
expenditure. 

8 Mr Phillips is unahle to affirm with any degree of certainty 
that the influx of sovereigns is likely to he peimanent, hut as the trade 
of the district with Ceylon is extensive, and a large poition of the lower 
classes emigrate to that Island and Mauritius, and usually hnng hack 
their savings m gold, a eondsiderahle number of soveieigns must always 
he introduced into the district 

9 In a subsequent letter, the Collector reports that m the Keeva- 
lore Talook Rs 10,400 have been paid in sovereigns out of a total sum 
of Rs 51,724 collected during last month 

10 It will he seen from the letters of the Collectors of Tinnevelly 
and Madura, that sovereigns aie largely introduced into those piovinces 
also, and that m the latter, then present market value is only Rs. 9-14 
each This depreciation m value Mr. Hathaway ascnbes to their 
abundance, hut it is no doubt owing also in some degree to their not 
being accepted m payment of the public revenue, which (including all 
sources) is about 25 lakhs per annum. 

11 The Board append an abstract, showing the total imports and 
exports of sovereigns foi the Presidency by sea duung the last thiee 
years, according to the' Customs Returns — 

Sovereigns valued in Compands Rupees. 


Imports by private Individuals 


Districts 

1855-66 

' 1856-67' 

1857-68 

i 

Total 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rajahmundry 

South Arcot 

• 

4,000 

24,500 

120 

28,600 

120 

Tanjore 

72,210 

2,25,500 

1', 22, 450 

4,20,160 

Tinnevelly 

41,375 

94,810 

' 1,99,200* 

' 3,35,385 

Canara 

9,122 

9,950 

14,929 

34,001 

Malabar 

3,400 

38,785 

1,02,865 

1,45,050 

Madras 

9,11,665 

13,91,551 

25,61,823 

48,64,539 

Total 




58,27„755 


29 










(Signed) J D 8Dr ; 

Secretary 


Ordered, m consequence, that tlio following letter bo despatched - • 

vm T Ptctcott, Esq Okie/ Secy ic Govt qf Fori Si. George, to Secy 
to Govt, qf India —Fo 1250, dated 14M September 1868 


With reference to the Financial Notification of tho Government 
India, dated 22nd December 1852, No 20 prohibiting the receipt 


cm CoUr of T*.nknr to BtL, 10th Jim* 1B58. 

ixlg*. of I W Ba to Oort, £2rJ So. 

xlrr thtr ec rD. ttth „ 

cm Acctt. {J«t to Oort, 21th 

■dcr thereon, 22th H H 

on Collr of Tmjor* to Bd 23rd 

□m do. to dh, 26th „ 

odg*. from Bd. of R*r to Oort, 2nd July 1868 n 

dor thereat, 14th „ „ 

omActg Colhr of M*dmtoBd^2th 

am do- of Thmrrefl y to do. 1 5th 

enn do. of Tutfora to do. JUh „ 

otb do. do. to dcL, 6th Angr*i 1838 

•rd’i Proeeedlngi to Oort. 14th 


of gold coin* into the 
pnbho treasuries, I 
72. have the honor by 
desire of the Governor 
in Conned, to submit 
96 °- copies of the oorre* 
pondenoe noted in the 
margin which will 
show that (diver oom 


becoming scarce in Tanjore, and that sovereigns ore largely introduced 
to that district os well ns mto Tinnevelly and Madnra, and to request 
at permission may be granted for departing from the terms of the 
otification alluded to in such of the districts of this Presidency in which 
is Government may find it necessary for the punctual collection of the 
iblio revenue. It will be observed that in Madura, the present market 
due of the sovereigns is stated to be It*. 9 14 and this depreciation m 
due u (though the Acting Collector ascribes it to their abundance) in 
me degree, owing to their not being accepted in payment at the 
ovemment Treasuries 
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2 In Tanjoie the scarcity of silver coin became so conspicuous that No 5 
tins Government were obliged, as a temporary mcasme, to nuthouse t ic 
receipt of sovereigns, for it was appieliended that, without such peimis- 
non, the public revenue might fall largely in arrears They will bo 
received at par value, viz , Rs 10, and are invauably to be remitted 
to the Geneial Tieasuiy at Madras, when the Sub-Treasiirci will sell 
them at a late not less than that at which they were received by the 
Collectoi. 


Port St George, Revenue Consultation oe £8tii September 1858. 

Read the following latter from G. L. Prendergast, Esq,, Acctt. Genl ., 
to Chief Secy to Govt of Fort St. George , — No. 192, dated 18ifA 
September 1858. 

With refeieiice to my letter to the address of the Acting Secretaiy 
to Government m the Revenue Department, dated the 25th June last, 
and to the order of Government passed thereon, as per Extiaet from 
Minutes of Consultation, dated the 29th June 185S, No. 888, I have the 
honor to transmit herewith copy of a lettei from the Collectoi of Tan- 
joie, dated the 13th instant, in which he requests permission to issue, 
to those who may he willing to leceive them, the gold sovereigns which, 
he has been temporarily authorized to receive m payment of the public 
kists m consequence of the scarcity of silver. 

2. The Collector of Tanjore has recently sent a remittance of ten 
lakhs of Rupees to the Piesidency, Rs. 52,260 of which consisted of 
soveieigns. Having sent away lus surplus silver, it cannot be expected, 
specially at this season when the revenues are small, if most of such 
levenues aie paid m gold, that the Collector will be able to meet the 
ament demands on his tieasuiy, if his disbursements are confined to 
silver 


3. Moreover, the object m prohibiting the re-issue of gold and 
* It may Rc_ doubted, now silver uneurrent coins, amongst which 

sovereigns* have been hitlieito classed, is to 
secure their being sent soonei or later to the 
General Treasury, and tbenee foi warded to 
tbe Mint for re-coma ge This was not in- 

tended m tbe case of tlie gold sovereigns, which tbe Collector was 

authorized to leceive and to send to the General Treasury foi the pm pose 
ot being sold * r 


V UUW 

that the East India Company 
lins censed to exist and India is 
nn English Colon j, as much ns 
Ccjlon or any other, whether 
eoicreigns "can any longer be 
regarded ns unenrrent ” 
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5 4 Under these ctrcumstnnces, I bog to recommend that the Collector 

of Tanjoro bo permitted, as a special case, to issue tbo sovereigns recciv 
cd by lain, in payment of tbo demands on hu treasury, to parties willing 
to iccciTQ them, in tbo event of tho silver in bis treasury proving; 
insufficient for that pqrposo 


Fro * i H D Pitilum, Esq , Collr of Tanjore, to A ceil Genl Fort St 
George —No 720, doled Vellum, 1861 September 1858 

In paragraph 3 of your letter to Govomment, dated the 25th June 
1858, No 72, you stato that sovereigns, when received into tho treasury, 
"cannot under tbo existing rules, be issued" by me. 

2 You are aware that, at this season the collections in the Talooki 
are very limited. The small payments of revenue that ore made are 
mostly in gold coins 

8 Under the present arrangements, nearly all the local disburse- 
ments have to be mado from the Talook treasuries ; and the re iotic of 
gold corns being prohibited they have to be remitted to the treasury at 
Tranquebar, from which silver coins hnvo to bo sent to the Talooks, thus 
entailing unnecessary inconvenience and delay 

4 The balance of cash m the Hooroor treasury is small and 
while the receipt of sovereigns is allowed, if their re-issue is interdicted 
it will become ueoessary that I should apply for a remittance m silver 
coins, from Madras or other quarters, to meet the current demands on 
my treasury 

5 Out of the balance of cash in the Hoozoor treasury at Tran 
quebar, there are at present Re 10 000 in gold ooms and yon are aware 
that Bs, 52 000 and odd in gold formed port of the recent remittance 
of ten 1 aVhn by the ‘ Coromandel. What quantity of them there is in 
the Talook balances, the Returns at hand do not show hut some of the 
Tehsildars hove applied for a remittance in silver in plaoe of the gold 
coins in their hands to meet the current month a disbursements. 

6 Under these rarcumstanoes and as the prohibition to receive 
gold coins in payment of the public kuts has been temporarily relaxed 
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and I am not aware of any objection to sovereigns being tendeied m pay- No 
meat to those wbo may be willing to receive them, I request you will 
be so good as to obtain or grant the necessary authority, as a special 
case, for departing from the rules you refer to. 


Order thereon , No. 1292, dated 22 nd September 1858 

Under the circumstances represented by the Collector of Tanjore, 
Government grant authority, as a special case, foi the issue of gold sov- 
ereigns to parties willing to receive them, in payment of demands on 
the Tanjore treasury, provided that the silver m that treasury is unequal 
to the demands upon it. A report of this will be immediately made for 
the information of the Government of India 

(Signed) T. PYCROFT, 

Secretary 


Ordered, in consequence, that the following letter be despatched — 

Fi om T. Pycroft, Esq, , Chief Secy to Govt, of Fort St George , to Secy . 
to Govt of India , — No 1293, dated 22nd September 1858. 

With reference to my letter dated 14th September 1858, No 1250, 

reporting that this Government had been 
with letter from Collector of obliged, as a temporary measure, to authorize 
No^ 72 l I3tl1 Sei)temter 18 ° 8, the receipt of soveieigns into the treasury 

of Tanjore, m consequence of the scarcity of 
silver coin in that distnct, I am dnected to submit, for the information 
of the Government of India, the accompanying copy of a letter from 
the Accountant General, with its enclosure, and to report further for the 
confirmation of the Supreme Government the orders of this Government 
m since sanctioning, as a special case, the issue of gold sovereigns from 
the Treasury of Tanjoie to such parties as may be willing to reeene them 
in payment of their demands, proi ided, however, that the silver m that 
treasury w as unequal to the demands upon it The Government were 
induced to authorize this measure, as the Collectoi apprehended that he 
would be othcnvise obliged to apply for silver from Madras and other 
quarters, in order to meet the current demands of his distnct 
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Fotrr St Gfomie, Ecvesoe Conbultatiov or 20 tii October 185 

Head tie folloKing letter from G L. Fretdeboast, Esq , Ace'* -r > 
to Ckxtf Secy to God of Fort St George, — No 220, d 
Odder 1858 

■With rofcrcnco to tho second paragraph of my letter to v. 

raont, dated tho 18 th ultimo, in which I mentioned* that, out ol ^ 

remittance of ten lakhs of rupees received from the Collector of Tanjofe, 

Its 52,200 oonsisted of gold sovereigns, I have the honor to report, for 

the information of Government, that tho said sovereigns have been sold 

by tho Sub-Treasurer, under tho orders contained in Extract from 

Minutes of Consultation dated the 20th Juno last. No 888 The 

, amount of difference between tho rate* at 

• 1U. 10 per »0TtrTd£ru 

which the sovereigns in question were re- 
ceived by tho Colloctor, and tho rates at which thoy have been sold, ns., 
Its. 801 12-0, has been credited to ' Profit and Loss” m tho aocoonta of 
tho Snb Treasurer Particulars of the sale are hereunto subjoined — 

4 077 golil *07 origin (Engiiih coinage), «t IU. 10 2 6 tm wh, IU. 47 100 It S 
103 faslf » - » 0 13 » ■ 771 14 0 

42J gold . (AwtxmlkTi coin*g») „ 10 2 0 » „ 4,303 t 0 

G6 M » 6 10 „ n 18« 0 0 

Total, Ha 63,061 12 0 
Deduct turolro rahu «± Ha 10 per BonrcigDi m 62,100 0 0 

IWTwcuce credited to Profit tnd Lev, Co. • Be. 801 12 0 


Order Hereon, No 1455, deled 29tf October 1858 
Ordered, that the foregoing letter be recorded. 

(Signed) W H BA.YLEY, 

Acting Secy to Govt 


post St. Geo arm, Rkvekub Cohbuwatioh ot 5th NoraiBHE. 1858 

tie/dhmng Utter from O Hera LmnnnGTo-r Ekj , See, to Boot 
qf Indio, Fini. Dept, to Chrf See, to Govt Fort St George — 
Nb sail, doted 12t* Oetober 1858 

I am directed to acknowledge the reoeipt of your letter. No 1860, 
dated tho 14th ultimo and No 1203, dated tho 22nd idem with their 
onolomrefi, reporting that the Government of Fort St George hare 
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considered it ^ - 

into tlie TaujotcTi^^ ; r 

C * 1 * ' 
m consequence ot a aeatc\\.\ 


Government order, I am requested No. 5. 
-> the 2nd paragraph of the above- 
• as to the giounds on 
1 ue of a gold sovereign, 
neous, hut the error 
- din g to the Bom- 
order of Gov- 


* , 

2 I am desired to tequ^ v \ ViV x 
on what grounds Us. 10 was assw^ u \ ^V 1 
m question. The President m Cowvu \\ , ' 
to assign any mtrmsic par value to IV vI^a 

1 1 1 r •» 4 ^ 

3. It appears to the Hon'ble tVp t e Su \ w 
where such a leal scarcity of rupees should 0tP ^ 1 ' ‘ i 
revenue m legal cunency really impossible, the prow t ’ V" 
receive uneurrent gold corns, or other commodiUes, vt\l! " . , 

In the present instance, the receipt in the Taujoic " ' Jr V 
gold corns at moie than then marhet value at the tune'^q ' v ' - 

have tended to increase the veiy inconvenience complaint U< Tl ' »* 
out silvei and factitiously encouraging the further rniu 0 rtV“ 
gold corns thus unduly favored. Um <* «« 


value of 100 
oh, conse- 
e Reve- 
s 10 
' "te, 


lore 
i or 


4 But the President in Council sees nothing m the . 
fam to lead him to believe that theie was any such real scaie2 h , 
com in Tan, ore as to justify a disregard of rule, m a mattw 
importance as the currency It appears to him that what has been m 
taken foi a scarcity of silver com is a plethora of sovereigns, which V™ 
no concern whatever wrth the cunency of Indra Tins seems evrder,. 
from the statements of the Collector of Tanjore, that “there seems to 
have been a gieat influx of sovereigns m the distant," and that “these 
corns which heretofore were seldom or never procurable unless at a ore 
mrum, appear now to be selling at a discount” The merchants who 
have exchanged the produce of the distact for sovereigns, might have 
been left to pass off those sovereigns as though they had been any other 
sort of merchantable commodities, of which more than enough had been 

impoited 

5. IJndei these circumstances, His Honoi m Council cannot hut 

regiet that tlie currency at Tanjore should 
Notification of tlie Govern- ^ave ], e en disturbed by the adoption of the 
^ortmciit ^o' n ’26^ dated. 22nd measure now reported The receipt, even of 
December 1852 gold coins struck at an Indian Mint, instead 

of the lo-ml cunency of this country, is prohibited by the orders m force, 
, ' ° t ttot .< no gold com” should “ he rccorved on account of 

which direct bo ma dc to the Government m any 

payments due, or m any w*jr 
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5 public treasury within (lie territories of tho East India Company” 
This order wns pawed m conseqnoncc of tho groat in convenience and lo** 
to which tho Government had been exposed in consequence of the receipt, 
at a fixed mto, under a Proclamation of tho 13th January IS 11 of gold 
coins struck under tho provisions of Act XVII of 1885 

0 Ills Honor in Council requests that tho further receipt of sot 
c reigns at tlio Tanjorc Treasury may ho put a stop to Tho sovereigns 
already received may ho sold to tho best advantage It is request od that 
tho order noted nbo\o in the margin may bo strictly observed under tho 
Madras Presidency in future and that the dealing* of the treasury at 
Tnnjoro as everywhere else, may be restnoted to tho legal cnrrency of 
the country 

Order tiereon So 1497 dated 661 November 1858 

Ordered to ho communicated to tho Board of Revenue and the Ac 
countnnt General for their information and 
^Sbb^ 20111 JoD ° guidance. Thoy will at onoe put a stop to 

Ditto ditto 12 od s*pt*mbcr th e receipt or issue of sovereigns into the 
ditto. No. 1202. 

Tnnjore Collector's Treasury under the or 
ders noted in tho margin Mr Prendergust will furnish the information 
required m paragraph 2 of the letter above recorded. 

(Signed) IV H BATUMI, 

Acting 8ecj to Govt 

Foit St Geobue, Revenue Consultation or 25 th Febbuabt 1869 

Read tie following letter from G L Pbendebgast Esq Aeett Gent 
to XV H Batlet Esq Actg Soeg to Govt of Fort SL George 
Revenue DepU — No 259 dated 18CI Sovtnber 1858 
XV i tli reference to the orders* of Government passed on a letter 

* I»EtUhu.otCou.d.tol 4116 Secretary to the Government of 

5th Not 1858, No, Uf7 India to this Government, dated the 12th 

ultimo, No 6841, I have the honor to state that instructions have been 
sent to the Collector of Tanjore to discontinue forthwith the receipt of 
gold sovereigns in payment of revenue and to retain those at present 
m his treasury until an opportunity offer* for sending them to Madras 
for the porpoee of bein£ eoU at the General Trearory to the bat 
advantage. 
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2. In tlie latter clause of tlie Government order, I am requested No. G. 
to furnish, the information lequired in the 2nd paragraph of the above- 
mentioned letter from the Government of India, as to the grounds on 
which Its 10 have been assigned as the par i alue of a gold soveieign, 

I beg to state that that expression is technically erroneous, but the error 
is on the side of the interests of Government According to the Bom- 
bay Revised Assay Table, furnished to this Office with the order of Gov- 
ernment, dated the 12th May 1850, No 211, the mtimsic value of 100 
sovereigns is Co J s Rs. l,027-l-2£ or Co 's Rs 10-1-3 j each, conse- 
quently, when the Collector of Tan ] ore proposed, and the Boaul of Reve- 
nue recommended, that the sovereigns should he received at only Rs. 10 
each, I had no objection to their being received at Tanjorc at that rate, 
being satisfied that at the Piesidency they could be sold to ad\ antage, 
and I at the same time suggested, when brought here, that they should 
be sold accordingly 

8. In this I have not been disappointed, as by the sale of the gold 

* Entire sovereigns, 6,102 sovereigns* already lcceived from the Collec- 

Half sovereigns, 248 tor of Tanjoie, a clear gam has been effected 

of Co 's Rs 801-12-6, which has been credited m the accounts of the 
Sub-Treasurer to “ Profit and Loss/'' as reported m my lettei to Govern- 
ment dated the 14th ultimo 


Ordered, m consequence, that the following letter he despatched — • 

From W. H. Bayley, Esq , Actg. Secy to Govt of Foi t St. George , 
to Secy to Govt of India , Fml. Begot , — No. 1588, dated 27 th 
November 1858. 

1 am directed by the Governor in Council to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter dated 12th October 1858, No 5641, and to forward 
m reply copy of one from tbe Accountant General at this Presidency, fur- 
nishing the information required by tbe Government of India as to tbe 
grounds on which Rs. 10 have been assigned as tbe par value of the 
sovereign. 

2 Tbe Accountant General explains that tbe expression is techni- * 
cally erroneous, but that tbe error is on tbe side of tbe interests of Gov- 
ernment , the intrinsic value of the sovereign being Rs 10-4-3f and 

30 
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tho Rale nt tbo Presidency of the sovereigns already received from Tanjore 
having resulted in a profit of Us. 801 12 0 

3 Tho Government of India will observe from tho co mmnm cataon 
now submitted that, agreeably to their directions, the further receipt of 
sovereigns at the Tanjoro treasury has been discontinued 


Read the follounng letter from G L. Peendeioabt, Erq , Aeett QenL, 
to Ckxtf Seey to Goct of Fort St George, — No 869, dated 644 
February 1859 

In continuation of my letter to you of tho 14th October last. No 
£29, I hnvo the honor to report that the Collector of Tatyore lately re- 
mitted to the Sob Treasurer Us. 34 430 in gold sovereigns, which have 
been sold at a profit of Its. 062 8-3 Particulars of the sale are sub- 
joined — 

600 gold sovereigns (Eng coinage) at E*. 10 4 0 each Ha. 6 126 0 0 

2 090 , , „ , 10 8 3 , 21 363 0 0 

097 , „ (Australian coinage) „ 10 2 6 , , 7,078 14 0 

180 half-sovereigns (Eng coinage) „ 6 1 0 „ , 708 0 8 

101 , „ (Australian coinage) „ 6 13, „ 817 0 8 

Total, ft*. 86,082 8 3 
Deduct invoice value at Bs. 10 per sovereign „ 84 480 0 0 

Xhfierenoe credited to <r Profit and Loss,” Its. 062 8 3 

2 The Collector of Tanjore has reported to me that he has received 
a further stock of sovereigns smee the despatch of the above remittance, 
froni his Talooks which were received by bin Tehaddars prior to the 
prohibitory orders of the 6th November last. No 1407 These sovereigns 
wDl be sent to Madras by the first opportunity and will be disposed of 
likewise, and the result of their sale duly communicated to Government. 

Order Hereon No 242 dated 264J February 1850 
Ordered, that the foregoing letter be recorded- 

J D BOUBD1XLON 
Secy to Govt 
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Proceedings of the Madras Government, Revenue Department, from No. 

9th to 15th July 1859. 

Head the following letter from G L Prendergast, Esq,., Acctt. Genl , 
to Chef Secy, to Govt of Foil St George,— No. 88, dated 4 th 
July 1859 ' 

In continuation of my letter of the 5th February last, I have the 
honor to report that the Collector of Tanjoie has since remitted to the 
Sub-Tieasurer 631 whole and 420 half-sovereigns, which have been sold 
for Rs 8,555, or at a profit of Rs 145, compared with the rate at which 
they were received Particulars of the sale are heiewith subjoined . — 

410 whole sovereigns (Eng coinage), at Rs 10 8 0 each, Rs 4,176 14 0 
50 half ,, ,, ,,516 „ „ 254 11 0 

221 whole ,, (Australian comage), ,, 10 2 6 ,, ,, 2,244 8 6 

370 half „ „ 5 1 3 „ „ 1,878 14 0 


Total Rs 8,565 0 0 

Deduct invoice value at Rs 10 for the whole and Rs. 5 

the half-sovereigns Rs 8,410 0 0 


Difference credited to Profit and Loss Rs 145 0 0 


2 The Collector of Tanjoie has more sovereigns, which are ex- 
pected with the remittance now coming by the “ Coiomandel " The 
sovereigns received horn the Collector of Tanjore and sold here, up 
to this date, amounted to 9,026 whole and 968 half-sovereigns, the 
profit leahzed thereon, Rs 1,599-4-9, has been placed to the credit of 
Government 


Order thereon , No. 944, dated 15 th July 1859 

Ordered, that the foregoing letter be recorded 

(Signed) J D. BOURDILLON, 

Secy to Goit. 
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PlOCEEDIKOB OP THE MADRAS GoVERSTHEET, ReVETIUE DePIBTICEKT, TlOH 

17 th to 23 rd Septehber 1859 

Read tie following letter from G L Preederoabt, Esq, Acdi Qalj 
io Che/ Seey to Govt of Fort St George — No 210, dated 9 tl 
September 1850 

In continuation of my letter of tho 4th July last. No 88, 1 have 
the honor to report, for the information of Government, that the Collector 
of Tnnjorc has smeo remitted to tho Sub-Treasurer a farther supply of 
1,344 vrholo and 897 half-sovereigns, which have been sold for Rs. 
18,404-7 10, or at a profit of Rs, 609 10, compared with the rate at 
which they were received. Particulars of the sale are herewith subjoined — 


Sovereigns (English coinage) whole 


907 


„ „ half 95 or 


47J 





9641 

,, (Australian coinage) whole 


407 


, ,, half 802 or 


401 




— 

838 




1,792} 

at Its. 10-5 1 each is 

IU 

18 494 

7 10 

Invoice value 

» 

17,026 

0 0 

Difference credited to Profit and Loss 

Rs 

669 

7 10 

2 The total number of sovereigns received 

from 

the Collector < 


Tanjore and sold here, up to this date, amounts to 10 370 whole and 
1 806 half-sovereigns, and the profit realized thereon is Rs. 2,108 12 7, 
whioh sum has been credited to Government. 


Order tleroo* 21#< September 1850, No 1278 
Ordered, that the foregoing letter he recorded. 

(Signed) J D BOTJRDILLON, 
Seey to Govt 


Memorandum by tit Board of Revenue 

The Board of Revenue have no information before them on which 
they might form an opinion as to the neoesmty or expediency of intro- 
ducing a gold currency No communications hare been received from 
any of the Collectors oomplainmg of inconvenience experienced by the 
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agricultural or mercantile community in tlie Mofussil, m consequence of No. 
the scarcity of silver } any opinion, theiefore, that we may give must 
necessarily he based upon general views as to the necessities of the conn- 
tiy, and not on official reports from the local authorities. 

2 Agriculture is extending everywhere. Theie is a great demand 
for cotton, and indeed for every product of the field. Prices are at the 
same time exceedingly high The farmers in consequence obtain large 
sums of money for their pioduce , and a gieat proportion of this money 
is not returned into other channels, hut is buried and hoarded, for the 
people have no means readily available of employing it. This may be 
one among other causes why the circulating medium (silver) is daily 
becoming scarcer, and as long as the present state of things continues to 
exist, it must remain scarce 

3. The paper currency does not appear to give the relief required , 
the difficulty of changing the notes at the Distuct Treasuries being, as it 
would seem, a check on then free circulation. 

4 No doubt gold is in requisition and is finding its way into the 
interior, for packets of sovereigns are constantly sent up-country , and 
if a gold currency were mtioduced, we do not doubt that it would be 
very acceptable, and be eageily taken m payment for agricultural pro- 
duce. The surplus would be hoarded as silver now is, but silver coin 
would be leleased from the secret stores, and be replaced by the more 
convenient metal In those purely agricultural districts where the wants 
of the simple people are comparatively small, money is accumulating ; 
and there is no sufficient outlet for it m exchange for othei things It 
must then of necessity be hoarded, and gold is a more convenient metal 
than silver for that purpose , until a demand springs up m the countiy 
for foieigu goods to an extent that will balance exports and imports, 
there must be, with the present demand and high prices for agncultural 
produce, a large surplus of unemployed money m the agricultural districts. 
Money must still be imported to pay for the pioduce The hoarded 
stores must go on increasing , and as silver cannot be imported m suffi- 
cient quantities, gold may well be brought on, in the hope that it will 
help to restore some of the silver to circulation 

J. PELLY. 

Madras, May 1864 H. A. BEEIT. 


Mr. Clarke, Member of the Board of Revenue, is not at the 
Presidency. 
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APPENDIX No. 7. 


Extract from a Memorandum by Me. Arbutiinot, of Her Majesty's Trea- 
sury, — dated 20 th August 1S5S. 

Into the West Indies, as into other American Colonies, the British Ko 
settlers earned with them originally the form of money accounts of the 
mother-country, hut, as the supply of coins for circulation was obtained 
fiom the Spanish Provinces, it became necessary to adapt them to the 
system of account m use, by rating each for cunency accoiding to its 
supposed value expressed in the terms of Bntish moncj r . The crrois 
to which this necessity gave use, and the causes of them, have been 
so clearly and accurately desenbed m Mr. Pennington’s work on the 
currency of the Bntish Colonies, that it is unnecessary to enter here 
into particulars. It is sufficient to observe that m each Colony different 
rates were assigned to the coins of Spam and South Amcnca. Aibitrary 
valuations were adopted without regard to any principle, and the con- 
fusion applied, not only to the silver coins, but to the gold coins in cir- 
culation Hence the pound currency lepiesented in no Colony the 
value of the pound steilmg, and m each Colony a diffident value The 
confusion arising from local legislation was further complicated by the 
proceedings of the Home Government In the West Indies the doubloon 
was generally overvalued lelatively to the dollar, and gold became 
therefoie piactically the standard of value m those Colonies The Order 
m Council of 1825, however, referred only to the silver coinage, and 
declared 4s id. sterling to be equal to the dollai. A higher late was 
thus assigned to that com than its intrinsic contents of precious metal 
justified, accoiding to the pi evading price of silver relatively to gold ; 
but this was not all, for, as m the West Indies, a silvei dollar was 
deemed to he equal to 1-1 6th of a doubloon, it was concluded that 
is id was also equal to 1-1 6th of a doubloon. Hence it followed that 
not only silver dollais, hut also Bntish gold and silver coins (both being 
undervalued with refeience to the doubloon) weie practically excluded 
from the currency of the Islands. 

It was the object of the Order m Council and Proclamation of 1838 
to reduce this confusion to order by ascertaining and fixing the relative 
ralue of foieign coins to sterling money. The gold coins weie lated for 
circulation accoiding to their contents of pure gold as compaied with 
the puie gold m the Bntish soveieign the silver coins were lated on 
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tho satno principle bat, os tic simple comparison of weight and fine- 
ness would not apply in tie ease of monay consisting of different metals, 
tho uncertain element was introduced of rating tho silver coins for cir 
calation according to an average of tho relative value of gold and silver 
in tho European market. Though fluctuations in tho price of one as 
compared with tho other, were not unfrequent according to the varying 
demands anting from tho coarso of exchange between different conn 
tne*, it was found that, for a long tones of years tho price of silver of 
Bntish standard quality, in London had Dover greatly deviated from 6/ 
the ounce and on this basis the Spanish and Mexican dollar was rated 
for circulation at 50<J 

It is not unworthy of remark that this valnation exhibited a for 
tunato coincidence of pnnaplo and convenience It afforded a nmple 
rulo for tho conversion of the dollar into tho denomination of British 
monoy and it equally facilitated the conversion of Bntuh money into 
tho decimal system of account founded on the dollar, as the half penny 
represented tho one-hundredth part of that com. 

Tho measure was followed by Acts of the Legislatures of the several 
West Indian Colonies for the purpose of adjusting contracts m th local 
currencies to the new vtdontion and finally by the general adoption of 
the system of account of tho United Kingdom corresponding m its 
terms with the corns of the realm These proceedings ware attended 
xvith perfect success The concurrent use of Bntish with foreign coins 
at the rates assigned to them was established in the West Indies but 
it hoppened that, although previously to 1888 the currency had been 
■based on a gold standard the proclamation of that year led m the first 
instance to the general me of silver dollars and the circulation was pnn 
capaHy maintained by the importation of dollars from the Mexican Mint, 
until the discoveries of gold m California and Australia led to a new 
direction of the trade m silver 

Mr Pennington, whose agency was employed in the arrangements 
of 1838, was however, too sagacious to suppose that any measure for the 
adaptation of coins of different metals for concurrent circulation could 
be regarded in the light of a permanent settlement. A true standard 
of value can only he founded on a singlo metal "What is termed a 
double standard con, at best, he only an alternative standard hanging 
on an uncertain balance The Proclamation of 1838 assumed gold the 
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standard of Great Britain, as the basis to which foreign silver 6oins No. 7. 
should he adjusted according to the then existing relative value of the 
two metals , hut it was observed in Mr. Pennington’s hook on Colonial 
Currency that “if the maiket value of gold and silver should perma- 
nently vary from the proportion fixed m the Order m Council and Pro- 
clamation of 1838, the cheaper metal will practically become the prin- 
cipal measure of value m the Colonies, and all money contracts will be 
discharged m that cheaper metal/"’ 

This result ensued so soon as the discoveries of gold m California 
had a sensible effect on silver. It then became no longer a profitable 
operation for the Banks to obtain supplies of dollars from the Mexican 
Mint, and gold coins, or British silver, the representative of a gold cur- 
lency, took their place The transition occasioned probably some incon- 
venience to the Banks ; but it was effected without disturbing conti acts, 
and without detriment, therefore, to the community at large. British, 
silver, winch passes as an unlimited tender in the West Indies, fulfilled 
an intermediate function throughout, for it continued to circulate as 
tokens for the fractional parts of the pound sterling, whether that pound 
was eonsideied to consist of 1,776 grains of fine silver, under the Pro- 
clamation of 1838, oi of 118 001 grains of fine gold contained m the 
sovereign. 

The currency of the other British Colonies m North America has 
been regulated on the same piinciple, hut, owing to local circumstances, 
with some variations of detail It may he obseived that, previously to 
1838, the pioportions assigned by the Mint laws of the United States to 
tiie gold .and silver coins of that country had rendered the former the 
cheaper medium of payment. In Canada, foieign silver coins were rated 
foi ciiculation accordmg to a more strict analysis of the relative value 
of the two metals, and in consequence there was a tendency to a flow of 
the silver dollars of the United States from that country, m which they 
weie undervalued, into Canada, where they ehculated at then* intrinsic 
value. Some local inconvenience was experienced on the borders of the 
two countries from this difference in then currency regulations , hut if 
the attempt had been made to leconcile the discrepancy, by assimilating 
the law of Canada to the Mint law of the United States, the conse- 
quence would have been that gold would have become, by a forced opei- 
ation, the principal medium ou which contracts would have been based 
m Canada. This change has been since effected, m the natural course 

3S 
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8 of e\entt», by the nee in tbo pncc of silver, and the result of the whole 
senes of proceedings is, that gold has become tho measure of value 
throughout North A me non, tho vunous currencies of tho Bn tush Colonies 
and tho United States being adjusted to that standard, Many persons 
who con feu rut tho denomination of monoy with its representative in ooins, 
tho sign with (he substance, continue to regard the dollar as the general 
com of the wmld, but the dollar of Spam and Mexico, which may once 
have claimed this attribute has boon banished to the East 


APPENDIX No 8 


Raxarkt on tie importation of Bullion into India icilk quotation* 

India has for many years received large amounts of gold from 
Australia, partly as returns for direct shipments of produce and partly 
through the influence of the Banks in vrorkmg exchanges with the Colo 
mes and England 

Gold generally finds a rmdy market in Calcutta. Daring the pest 
three years sales were only suspended for shout a month in December 
last when our money market was at its lowest state of depression, and 
when Government Secuntiee were equally unsaleable 

In December last, sovereigns of English and Australian coinage 
were in no case quoted under Its 10m Calcutta, and although bar gold 
atandard, was stated at one time to be marketable only at Bs 14 per 
tolah, 1 doubt whether any sales were effected at so low a price 

I reckon that India imported from Australia m the year 1888 gold 
to the value of £2 000,000, and from Europe to the value of £091 112, 
or m round numbers, three millions sterling in alL 

As for as can he judged, all this gold has been devoted to purposes 
of hoarding and the manufacture of or n a me nts. It is stud that on the 
Bombay side bar* of gold stamped with the names of some of the local 
the quality and value have obtained some currency os token* 
for money, but such a system has not been tned in Bengal although 
gold similarly marked is imported into Calcutta. The marks alluded to 
arc to went tdlen, nnd we much nppremted bj- the Natives. 
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The Sydney Mint sells gold bar of standard fineness at a pnce of No. 
£3-17-104 per ounce, fiee of export duty. The freight, insurance, &c., 
on gold from Australia to India is about one and thiee qua iters per cent , 
or say Is. id per ounce ; Sidney Mini gold, standard, can consequently 
be laid down in Calcutta at £3-19-2^, or 11s. 39-9-8 per ounce, equal to 
Us. 14-13-7-1 per tolah. 

In Melbourne there is a keen competition for gold, which is bought 
by the Banks m the open niaikel. Kecenl puces me somewhat above 
the average, which may be taken at £3-15-0 pei ounce standard This 
gold is subject loan Australian expoil dut\ of Is and Qd pei ounce on 
the actual weight Aftei allow nig foi this duty and for freight and in- 
surance, the gold can he laid down m Calcutta at £ J-18-1, or Ks. 39-2-8 
per ounce, oi Rs 14-11 pei tolah 

The expense of sending gold fiom England is equal to tlnee per cent. 
Thus, gold shipped from England at £3-17-101 per ounce costs the im- 
porter m Calcutta £4-0-21, or Rs 1 0-1 -S per ounce, oi Rs 13-0-7 per 
tolah 


Australian coined gold (soveieigns) can he laid down in Calcutta 
at Rs 10-2-9 each, and English coined gold at Rs 10-4-30 pei sovereign. 

The Rupee in the abo\ e calculations has been taken as the equivalent 
of 2s 

If a gold cunency weie to he introduced m India, and the Calcutta 
Mint purchasing price w r as fixed at the same figure as that of the Bank 
of England, £3-17-9, or Rs 38-14-0 pei ounce, oi Rs 14-9-3 pei tolah, 
an importer from Australia would obtain his com at a cost of 2s. 0 fad pei 
rupee from Sydney, and 2 s 0-j \d pei rupee from Melbourne, wdnlst an 
importer from England would obtain his rupee at a cost of 2 s 0$d 

The importers of com, if the sovereign weie accepted m India as a 
legal tender for Rs 10, would obtain then rupee at 2s Of cl fiom London, 
and at 23. 0 j-$d from Australia 

The cost of sending gold from Australia to England is the same as „ 
to India, one per cent freight, and f pei cent msuiance and other 
charges Most of the gold sent to England is despatched vi& the Cape 
m clippers. These clippers are, as an average, 75 to 80 days on the pas- 
sage. As gold can be realized at once in England, it is leasonable to 
assume that gold liar can he converted into com m Ltondon 80 days fiom 
the date of shipment m Australia. 
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o 8. Gold shipped to India by tho Peninsular wad Onentnl Steamers is 
38 days in transit, and when tho gold is sold, a prompt (or time for tat 
ing deliver)) of 10 up to 30 days has to bo allowed} consequently gold 
sent to India is not real nod till fully 60 days after shipment in Australia. 

But most of. If not nil, tho gold received in India from Australia u 
Tor tale and remittance to London. These remittance* ore mado in BUI* 
of ExchaUgo at usance, or Six months’ sight. Taking, therefore, the 
time occupied in despatching tho gold to India, the sale and tho remit 
tan co of tho proceeds, including tho u Post and usance of the Bills, 
Australian gold tent through India is not turned into com in London, 
until 275 day* after its despatch or shipment in Australia. 

Tho loss of timo in realising gold in London, when sent through 
Indra, in comparison with direct shipments, 10 about six and * half 
months. At a rate of interest at C per cent, per annum, this loss is 
equal to 2 4 6 d per ounce The operators in exchanges generally cover 
this loss by the rate at which they convert tho rupee into sterling by the 
purchase of Bill* on England. 

The following Table will show the result* of gold Sent to India 
from Australia for remittance of proceeds to England at various rates of 
exchange, as compared with direct shipmenta from Australia to England, 
the cost of the idnpinent being identical. 

The selling pnee of the gold in Calcutta is taken at Its. 88-14-0, 
(or Its 14 0-3 per tolah ) the equivalent at 2s per rupee of £3-17 9 the 
JBahk of England buying price, at which tho sale m England is also sup- 
posed to be made — 
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The price afc which tlie gold is taken, as sold in Calcutta, will be 
found to be undei the average when compaied with quotations for the 
last few yeais. 

The amount of gold imported into India from China is incon- 
siderable, and there is no chance of an}’- large supplies being obtained 
from thence. 


In the present state of Indian currency, the following Table may 
be interesting, it gives the out-turn of bar silver, standaid, pm chased 
in London, and sent for coinage to the Calcutta Mint. 


The charges, such as freight, insurance, brokerage, fcc., arc com- 
puted at 3f per cent , and the Mint seignorage is dul}’- consideied 


Cost m London, 4 lOf per oimce, gives the Unpee at a cost of 
4 11 
4 Hi 
4 Hi 

4 Ilf 

5 0 
5 0i 
5 0^ 

5 Of 

Cost m London, 5 1 per ounce, gives the rupee at a cost of 

5 H 
5 li 

5 If ... ^ . . 

5 2 

5 2f * ... 

5 2| 

5 at 


23 0//. 
23 1 
23 2 
23*3 
23 4 
23 5 
23 6 
23 7 
23 8 

23 9 

24 0 
24 1 
24 2 
24 3 
24 4 
24 5 
24 6 
24 7 


and foi each additional farthing m the price of bar silvei, y\jth of a 
penny should be added to the cost as given. 

Calcutta is taken as the place of import. 

Luring the greater part of last year, the Council Bills on India sold 
on the Fort William Treasury at 1-11 £ to 2s. per rupee This rate 
may be fairly taken as the equivalent of the price at which there would 
be a special demand for bar sdver foi Calcutta, apart from other places, 
and represents 55, to 5s. lfd. per ounce 


No 8 
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No 8. Gold shipped to India by tho Peninsular and Oriental Steam are is 
38 days in transit, and when tho gold is sold, a prompt (or time for tab 
mg deliver)) of 10 up to 30 dajs has to bo allowed j consequently gokl 
sent to India ib not realized till fully 00 dayB after shipment in Australis, 

But most of, if not oil, (lie gold received In India from Australia is 
for sale and remittance to London Theso remittances arc made in Bills 
of Exchange at usance, or Six months* Sight, Taking, therefore, the 
tuno occupied m despatching the geld to India, the sale and the remit 
tanco of tho proceeds, including tho " Post” and usance of the Bills, 
Australian gold sent through India ia not turned into com in London, 
until 276 days after its despatch or shipment in Australia. 

Tho loss of time in realizing gold in London, when sent through 
India, in comparison with direct shipments, is about six and a lialf 
months At a rote of interest at C per cent, per annum this loss is 
equal to 2s 0 d per ounce Tho operators in exchanges generally cot or 
this loss by the rote at which they convert the rupee mto sterling by the 
purchase of Bills on England. 

The following Table will ehow the results of gold sent to India 
from Australia for remittance of proceeds to England at various rotes of 
exchange as compared with direct shipments from Australia to England 
the coet of tho shipment being identical. 

Tho selling price of the gold in Calcutta is taken at Its- 88 14-0, 
(or Its 14 0-3 per tolah,) the equivalent at 2s par rupee of £3-17 9 the 
Bank of England buying price, at which the sale in England is also sup* 
poeed to be made — 


IUte of Ei 
cheng*. 

Eijcdnlont. 

Int«re«t Cfc 
month*, at (pc 
cent, per monm- 

Wet 

Lom on In- 
dian Ship- 
ment. 

Profit on In- 
dian Ship- 

. . 

£ $. cL 

£ i £ 

£ *. d. 

£ t d. 

£ ». £ 

£ *. i. 


9 17 e 

0 2 6 

3 15 5 

0*0 


3 Oi 

8 IS flk 

0 2« 

I 10 Oi 

0 1 !i 



s io 4t 

0 10 

3 16 Id 

O 0 10 



4 0 2 

0 1 0 

3 17 8 

0 0 1 

- 


4 0 111 

0 2 « 

8 16 8| 



2 H 

4 1 91 

0*2 

3 19 Si 


1 4t 

3 * 

4 

* n 

4 i n 

4 8 6 

o s e 

0 2 0 

4 O l4 

4 0 n 

- 


4 4 Z! 

0 2 0 

4 1 


a xl 

2 n 

4 5 Oi 

4 6 10 

o i a 
o * e 

4 * e* 

4 3 4 

- 

6 r 
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a, B old in Calcutta, will be No 8. 

fou jt si’ sti : ^ *■**- for tte ■ 

The amount of gold import* J ‘ 
giderable, and tliere is no chance of any lar D e PP 

from thence. 

Iu the present state of Indian currency, the Mowing Table may 
ho interesting, it gives the out-turn of bar silver, standard, purchase 
in London, and sent for coinage to tbe Calcutta, Min . 

The charges, such as freight, insurance, brokerage, &&, are com- 
puted at Si per cent,, and the Mint seignorage is duly considered 
Cost in London, 4 lOf per ounce, gives the Rupee at a cost of 23 M. 

t n _ . . • » 

£3-2 
28*3 
23 4 
23*5 
23 6 
23 7 
23 8 


4 11 
4 11£ 

4 1H 

4 11! 

5 0 
5 0! 
5 Ok 
5 0! 






5 

n 

% 

* 

... 240 

5 

H 

t • • 


241 

5 

u 

#♦» 

l" • ( 

... 24 2 

5 

2 

1 M 

% * 

... 24 3 

5 

2! 


» 

... 24 4 

5 

2k 


» * 

... 24 5 

5 

02 

• • 

, 

... 24 6 

5 

3 

* • 

Ml 

24 7 


and for each additional farthing m the pnee of bar silver, y-tli of a 
penny should he added to the cost as given. 

Calcutta is taken as the place of import. 

During the greater part of last year, the Council Bills on India sold 
on the Tort William Treasury at 1-11^ to 2$. per rupee. This rate 
may Ik* fairly taken as the equivalent of the puce at w Inch there would 
l>o a spoon! demand for bar silver for Calcutta, apart from other places, 
raid represents 5 r to 5? ID? per ounce 
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Ft 07n the Hobble Claud Brown, to the Hobble Sir C. E Trevelyan, 

dated Calcutta , Z§th May 1864 

"When you last did me the favor to speak with me on the important No 9. 
question of the establishment of a gold cuirency for this country, you 
asked me to write you anything that might occur to me on the subject 

I now do so, moie m order that I should not seem to neglect your 
request than with the expectation that my lemarks can piove of value, 
for though I have given the mattei some consideration, I have nevei got 
beyond the primary obstacle to what I understand as youi scheme I 
beheve the arrangement which you are desirous of carrying out, and 
which is understood to have the support of Her Majesty’s Secietary of 
State for India, is the simple but complete one of making the English 
(and Australian) sovereign a legal tendei for Es 10 throughout India, 
leaving the silver comage as it is for the present, pending the time when 
the general adoption of gold as the medium for all laige payments will 
justify the reduction of sdver to the subsidiary position m the currency 
which it occupies m the mother country 

That under such an arrangement, sovereigns would be readily and 
rapidly received into general circulation, I have little doubt, but the fiist 
and most essential condition is that some one must piovide the soveieigns, 
and my difficulty is that I do not think it can be done at the price 

We may fairly assume that the average selling price of gold, over a- 
senes of years m this market, is an index to the rate at which— with 
leference to the state of the exchanges — it can piofitably be laid down 
here, and that if the puces rulmg afforded anything more than a moderate 
profit, the effect would be seen m a great addition to the supply, and a 
general reduction of value to a level, corresponding with that riding m 
the other markets of the woild 

I have taken the average of our own sales of Australian gold in the 
years ISO! aud 18C3, and find it to be Es 14-14-3 per sicca mohur of 
32 carat fine If wo include the fiist four months of tins year dunne 
which the value was exceptionally affected by the monetary c!is,s the 
uieragc is reduced to Rs 11-13-91 on total sales of Es 17 02 70S ’ 
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' f ft ) check this result, I hare taken the overage of the quotation* 
during tho three years from our monthly circular, and find it to bo 
Rs. 14 13-4, §o that I think wo may fairly conclude that the value of 
gold of standard quality has, during the pant three years, been as nearly 
a* may bo, Its. 14-14 per ticca mokur 

At this pnoo the G dwta, 3^ gr* which an English sovereign eon 
tain*, will bo worth It* 10 2 11, and when to this is added seignorage 
nt the rnto of 1 per cent, the cost of the com will bo Rj 10-4-0 

It would be too much to say that wo may not have su c h a reduction 
m the yaluo of gold as would enable the sovereign to be supplied at s 
cost of It* 10 j but for my own part I do not see any valid ground for 
expecting such a change, especially when duo allowance is made for the 
effect which tho adoption of gold as a circulating medium m Tn di*, must 
have in checking any tendency that might otherwise have existed to a 
decline in tho value of the metal. 

Periods of temporary decline may no doubt occur as at this moment 
when 22 carat fine 1 * not worth more than R*. 14-10-0 to Re. 14-11 
but it would not be safe to argue from these 

Should the final result of your investigation of the contents of tho 
a Gold Box /f of which you told us, lead you to the (xmclosion that we 
cannot obtain English sovereign* for Re 10 I cannot hut fear that the 
fact must prove fiatal to the completenees of the system you were dem- 
ons of introducing though it will not I hope prevent your arming at 
the desired end in a certain degree. The *ww» object, after all is the 
provision of a gold currency for India and though there would be very 
great advantage m doing thia by means of a oom whioh circulates 
throughout all part* of Her Majesty's dominions *tfil there is much good 
to be had out of even a less complete scheme. 

Without having had any opportunity of considering the argument* 
which may no doubt be advanced against such a comae, it occur* to mo 
that the hart alternatm would bo to com an Ixdu% (overcign identical 
in finwiera with the Engtu* coin but inferior in weight by m much «» 
would admit of its bong tomed oot nt a coot of He 10 
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APPENDIX No 10. 


Memo , — By Mr Penttofather, Auditor General of Ceylon , on the 

Currency of that Island. 


The currency of Cejlon is regulated ns follows — 


No 10 


Ceylon Ordinances, vol 1 , p 323 


— The Regulation No VIII of 1825 dnects accounts to he kept 

m pounds, shillings, and pence, and declares 
that " British silver com, vheieof sixty-six 
" shillings go to one Pound Troy of stand a id silver, should be leceived as 
"the lawful com of the Island,” and that such Butish silver com should 
" be a legal and full tendei in ever}' matter of account or debt ” 


%nd — The Governor’s Minute of September 26th, 1S36, ordeis the 
rupee to be taken at two shillings, and its fractional parts at correspond- 
ing values 


3rd — The Ordinance of 1857, No 5, " The coining prevention Ordi- 

Ceylon Ordinances, vol m, nance,” enacts (Clause 5) that foi the pur- 
P 9, jear 1857 poses of the Oidmance — 

" The Compan} r ’s Rupee, 

The Companies Half-Rupee, 

The Company’s Quarter-Rupee, 

shall be deemed to be silver coins lawfully current m this Colony ” 

4<th — Tlie Governor’s Minute of Oetobei 18th, 1851, publishes the 
decision of the Secretary of State foi the Colonies that — 

“ A local Ordinance is not necessary to give legal currency within 
"the Island to the gold coins of this realm, which, as being issued fiom 
" Her Majesty’s Mint, undei Her Royal authority, are a legal discharge 
" for the sums they represent throughout Her Majesty’s dominions ” 

5th. — The Royal Proclamation of Oetobei 22nd, 1856, pi omulgated 
here on July 15th, 1857, ordered Australian soveieigns and half- 
sovereigns to "be cuirent and lawful money within oui Colonies of 
Ceylon, Mauritius, and Hong-Kong, and that they should pass and be 
received as cunent and lawful money theiem by filenames aforesaid, and 
at the values hereinbefore assigned to them. ” 


-3i 
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LO It follows, then, that sovereigns, whether British or Austrnhan, are 
a legal tender for twenty shillings each in Ceylon and ts the rupee 
passe* by the Governor** order, for two shillings, it would booh that the 
sovereign is a rccogmrcd tender for It* 10 It is a legal tender for this 
Bum to thi* extent, that a pnhlio * errant 1 * hound, by the Minute of 
September 20th, 1830, to take indifferently Its. 10 or a sovereign for 
twentj shillings, in satisfaction of revenue debts. It may be doubtful 
whether, os the Ordinaneo of 1857, No 5, only makes it penal to 
counterfeit a rupee, and does not apecify any value for the com as part of 
tho currcnoy, tbo rupee is a legal tender at all among the general pnbhc, 
but it is received without hesitation for any amount at a value of two 
shillings There u no limit here beyond which silver ceases to be a legal 
tender 

In practico tho difficulty would bo to get any one to tender a 
sovereign for bo little as Ba. 10, gold being almost always at a premium 
On ono occasion howover one of the Banks, having a large stock of gold 
issued a considerable quantity at par It was taken eagerly and nearly 
ono-half of the notes of tho Bank in circulation were returned into its 
hands Subsequently, there was some dissatisfaction m the interior 
owing to the scarcity of change, tho Bank, on issuing gold having 
ceased to lasuo silver Thu, however, was a minor point speedily 
rectified. 

The enclosed paper shows the extreme valuations for sovereigns 
gr ms by of the iecsl Bssks dur&g- the yaws 2382 sad 2333 

The rupee and the British currency circulate, side by side through 
out Ceylon, but by for the greater portion of the silver in the island is of 
the Indian coinage If anything, the rupee is taken m preference to 
English silver 

This is due to three causes, mainly — 

li/ Its greater me tallic value than its British correspondent, the 

florin The latter weighs 174 6 grams, containing 152 8 grains of 
Bilvor the former, 180 grains, of which 165 are silver A simitar 
remark appbee to the fractional parts of the respective corns. 

Tho quantity of depreciated English silver, which some 

jmreneo vraa imported into Coylon, «nd which ni rcltuwd nt tbo 
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Kutcliemes. The gieat majority of these depreciated coins have now No 
been absorbed. They are very rarely met with. 

3 rdly and principally . — As Indian cuneney, the mpee is sought by 
the Malabar coolies returning to the Coast. Hence it is alwaj s in 
demand m the planting districts. 

Prices of Sovereigns ruling in Colombo during 1862 and 1863 


1862. Australians. British. 


January 

« i i 

£ 

1 

10 

0 

• a • 

£ 

2 

10 

0 

premium 

February . 

• • • 

D 

1 

1 

0 

• • 

;; 

0 

0 

0 

33 

March 

• • t 

99 

0 

15 

0 

• • • 

33 

0 

0 

0 

33 

April . . 

• • 

99 

0 

17 

6 


33 

0 

0 

0 

33 

May 

• • • 

39 

0 

15 

0 

. 

33 

0 

0 

O 

33 

June . . 


99 

0 

15 

0 

• 

33 

2 

7 

6 

33 

July 


33 

0 

12 

6 

««« 

33 

0 

0 

0 

33 

August ... 

* 

D 

0 

11 

3 

• • 

33 

0 

0 

0 

39 

Septembei 

•M 

5J 

0 

11 

3 

ii« 

33 

0 

0 

0 

33 

October 

• • • 

;; 

1 

0 

0 


3 ) 

2 

5 

0 

33 

November 

• • • 

D 

1 

0 

0 

• • 

33 

2 

7 

6 

33 

December ... 

« 

99 

0 

17 

6 

• 

33 

0 

0 

0 

33 

1863. 












Januaiy 

« 

D 

0 

15 

0 

• a 

33 

0 

0 

0 

33 

February ... 

• • • 

93 

0 

5 

0 

• 

33 

2 

10 

0 

33 

March , . . 

• • 

93 

0 

7 

6 


33 

0 

0 

0 

93 

April 

t • • 

33 

0 

7 

6 


33 

2 

5 

0 

33 

May 

■ 

99 

0 

7 

6 

• it 

3 > 

0 

0 

0 

33 

June . . 

• « « 

99 

0 

7 

6 


;; 

2 

5 

0 

39 

July 


D 

0 

7 

6 


33 

1 

15 

0 

39 

August 


D 

0 

2 

6 


93 

1 

15 

0 

39 

September 

• • • 

93 

0 

2 

6 


33 

1 

10 

0 

33 

October . . 

« 

37 

0 

3 

0 


93 

1 

10 

0 

33 

November ... 

• •• 

33 

0 

10 

0 

• • • 

33 

0 

0 

0 

33 

December 


33 

0 

10 

0 

Hi 

33 

2 

0 

0 

33 

These are extreme valuations 

, as the Bank accommodated, 

to enable 


the pui chasers to transact. 
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Letter from Mr Moie, Acting Manager qf the Oriental Bant, to Muoff 
General O Brien, Governor qf Ceylon, — dated Colonio 7th June 
1864 

10 1 find among other papers, which Mr DufFs redden departure pre- 

vented him from attonding to, yoar note, enclosing copy of a letter to 
yon from Sir Charles Trevelyan, diking for information on the subject of 
the monetary arrangements in this Colony under which the English 
and Australian sovereign circulate here as twenty shillings 

The question now at issue in India is the introduction of the sov 
ercign as ten rupees her© that process was greatly facilitated by an old 
proclamation of the Ceylon Government, issued many years ago, by 
which the Indian rupee was declared equivalent, m all money trans- 
actions, to two shillings of English currency, both being made legal 
tenders in the Colony 

In point of fact the value of the two coins is by no means identical 
tho Indian rapeo containing 180 grains of silver, while the English 
flonn has only 174^ (the shillings 87^-) grains 

No practical inconvenience, however appears to have attended the 
operation of this proclamation and English and Indian oorni have sinoe 
circulated side by side in Ceylon with little or no apparent preference 
for the one over the other 

The assimilation of the two oomages having thus become almost 
complete, the subsequent adoption of the English (and Colonial) sovereign 
into legalised mreulation here became, m tame, almost a necessary 
consequence. 

A double standard of currency (gold and silver) is thus m nee m 
this Colony, neither being subeidiaay to the other masmaoh as the 
amount of silver which may be tendered m payment of a debt is not 
limited, (as in England,) and notwithstanding the objections which 
have been urged against this system in theory, I believe that no practical 
m convenience has been found to result from it On the oontrsry Ceylon 
owes to its double standard its comparative immunity from the severe 
monetary crisis through whioh India has recently passed. 

I may odd that sovereigns generally (though not always) command a 
small premium here. 

R T FENNE FATHER 

Auditor General 
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Resolution hi) the Government of India, Financial Department , J\o, 1325* 

dated Simla, 12 th July 1S64 

Read the following papeis on the subject of a gold currency for 
India — 

Letter from the Secretary to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce of 19th February 
1864, forwarding cop) of a Resolution passed at a General Meeting of the Chamber 
on the 17th idem 

Reply to ditto, No 1124 of 29th idem, stating that the subject above referred to 
was under consideration 

Memorial from the Bombay Association of the 19th idem 

Reply to ditto, No 1123 of 29lh idem 

Letter from the Government of Bombay, No 252 of 7th Maich 1864, forwarding 
a Memorial, together with copies of the Minutes recorded b) the Members of that 
Government, on the abo\e subject 

Reply to ditto, No 1616 of 18lh idem 

Memorial from the Madras Chamber of Commerce of the 30tli of April 1864 

Reply to ditto, No 474 of tlio 28th of May 1864 

Letters from tho Government of Bomba) , Nos 288, 308, and 520 of 16th and 
19th March and 11th May 1864 respectively 

Read also a Minute by the Hon'ble Sir C. E. Trevelyan* k c b r 
dated 30th June 1864* proposing to introduce a gold cuirency into 
India by declaring sovereigns and half-sovereigns, accoidmg to the Bri- 
tish and Austrahan standard, to be a legal tender in India at the late of 
one soveieign for ten rupees, and recommending a modification of 
Act XIX of 1861, whereby Cuirency Notes would be exchangeable for 
coin only, instead of for coin and bullion, as permitted by Section 9 
of that Act 


Resolution — The Governor Geneial m Council directs that Sir 
C Trevelyan's Minute be published for geneial mfoimation in a Gazette 
of India , Fctr aor dinar y , to be issued at Calcutta, with an intimation that 
a despatch will be addiessed to the Right Hon'ble the Secretary of State 
for India in support of the recommendations contained theiem, and 
that, m the event of his approval, it is proposed to give legislative effect 
to those recommendations. 

By order, 

E H LUSIIINGTON, 

Secy to the Govt, of India, Fml. Dept, 
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Financial Iktpatck from ike Oort of India, io ike Iligki Hon’bU He Secy 
of State for India , — No 89, dated Simla, the 14M July 1854 

According to tlio intention already oxpreesod by ns, we have the 
honor to address ) ou on the subject of a gold currency for India 

2 The accompanying htinuto by Sir Charles Trevelyan and its 
appendices contain, we behove a fall exposition of tho question. 

3 A Vo concur in the two main proposals contained in that Minute, 
tie., that sovereigns and half sovereigns, according to the British and 
Australian standard, coined at any properly authorised Royal Mint in 
England, Australia, or India, should bo made legal tender through out the 
British dominions m India, at tho rate of ono sovereign for ten rupees, 
and that tho Government Currency Notes should bo exchangeable other 
for rupees or for sovereigns at tho rate of one sovereign for ten rupees, 
hut that they should not bo exchangeable for bullion. 

4 AYc are also of opinion that, m order to mitigate the evils to be 
expected from a recurrence of the late commercial ensw, it is necessary 
that there should he no delay in the adoption of these measures, 

5 If therefore they have your approbation, we propoeo to give 
immediate legislative effect to them. 

0 In the event of your approving of the adoption of the sovereign 
and half sovereign as legal tender in India, we request that you will with 
out wm tang for indents from this oountrv, cause to be sent to the Mints 
of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay such matrices and dies, and drawing, 
adjusting or other machinery os may be necessary to secure the coming 
of sovereigns and half sovereigns in exact conformity with the coinage of 
the London and Sydney Mints except that there should be a min ute 
Mint Mark (say C M and B for tho respective Mints of Calcutta 
Madras, and Bombay) distinguishable only by practised persons with the 
help of a magnifying glow. 



Prom R 1Xq. ? $ c</ to the Govt of (in' K If. Provinces, to 

See'* to (tint. 0 / India. lint Dept., — Jo. bo J a, dated Path 
Jit? *t l Nil 

1 ,nn dn«<iod t<« forward for llto coUMdcmtion of Uis hAcelloney 
tljo Vu‘(*ro\ nud («mi rimr (huioml in (\>unul, the m cninpnm mg copies 
of a letter N<» 5.il,dat«d the 1th mutant, with U*> eu< Injure, liom the 
OftuM.it mg Seeretnn («» tho Sudder Board of Rewnuo, on tlie intiodue- 
tion of a gold cttrrenm into tlm cnuntiv, togvtlur with a urinate 
recorded b\ lli^ Honor the Lieutenant C»u\entor on the Mibjcel. 


Copy, with cop\ or Hi" HonorV Minute, forwarded to the Seerdmy 
to the Suddei Board of luioiuto, North-Western Prounccs, lor the 
infonu.it ion of the Bo ml 


From AY C Plow m IXq , 0(fg Sen/, to the Sitddtr Poo id of Pencil tie, 

to Sect/ to the Goif. of the P. IF Frounces, — Pa 531, dated 4th 

August lhOl 

1 am directed hj the Sadder Board of Revenue to submit, foi the 
consideration and orders of His Honor the Lieutenant Gmeinor, copy 
of a Minute lccoidcd by tlie Senioi Member, on the intioduction of a 
gold curiencj into this country 

2 Mr Money admits without leserve the theoietical coirectness of 
Mi. Mun J s arguments, but is sensible of tlie dilTieulties that w r ould attend 
their practical application. 

3 Including the existing permanent settlements, about two-fifths 
of the revenue of India may be eventually assessed m peipetuity, and if 
a gold be substituted for a silver standmd, and tlie value of gold fall, tlie 
loss on the permanent icvenue will be in the exact pioportion of the 
dimimshed difference between the values of gold and silver 

4< The annual production of silver being about 10 millions, whilst 
that of -gold is about 25 milhons, an eventual fall m the value of gold 
appears to be pnmd facie inevitable It is, howevei, argued from the 
experience of the last sixteen yeais that the value of gold will be peima- 
nently maintained It has displaced silvei in France, and much may yet 
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U absorbed in Eastern Europe ; but the question of moot importance 
appears to tbo Junior Member to be, whether there must not be a limi t 
to the power of India to absorb tho precious metals 

5 IIo is of opinion that, however remote the period may be, that 
limit must bo eventually reached. To assume the contrary would, he 
considers, bo nearly tantamount to assuming that the civilixation of this 
country will remain stationary If the last named position could be 
safely maintained it would follow that the absorbing demand for gold 
would be perpetual but the advance of emUxahon must necessarily 
create an increased demand for foreign products, and the silver currency 
having been displaced by gold, the demand for gold would decrease very 
nearly in the ratio of the increase of the imports. Gold would still be 
hoarded, and an annual supply would continue to be required to supply 
tho pin co of the amount withdrawn from circulation, and there would be 
a permanent, though limited, demand for the metal as an article of luxury, 
but the excessive importation would cease on the establishment of on 
equality between the imports and exports. A continuous increase of the 
circulation of paper may moreover be reasonably expected and the de- 
mand for gold will be thereby proportionally diminished. 

6 The increase of import customs revenue would probably more 
than compensate for any loss on the land revenue that might he duo 
to the decreased value of gold but, assuming the land revenue assess- 
ment to have been originally fair the payers thereof would m the oontem 
plated event, benefit at the expense of the remainder of the community, 
who would be required to contribute more than their fair share of the 
burdens of the State. 

7 The enactment of a legal provision for the exclusive protection 
of the rights of Government m its capacity of creditor would be urn 
dioua hut m view of the poanble deterioration of the value of gold, it 
is worthy of consideration whether the establishment of a gold currency 
might not he accompanied by a provision for the periodical adjustment 
err declaration of the comparative value of gold with reference to silver 
Such periodical ac\justment or declaration might he made at intervals of 
not less thirty years. The provision might be to the effect that in 
the discharge of all debts and liabilities whatsoever and whensoever 
contracted the sovereign shall be held to be eqmvalent to 10 rupee* of 
the present currency up to the 81st December 1894 But in respect of 
all debts or habditiM contracted in the existing sflrer currency P 10 * 
to the 1st January 1805, and which shall not have been discharged prior 
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to the 1st January 1895, payment theieof shall he claimable m gold at 
the valuation, with reference to silver, which to that end shall be then 
declared by an Act of the Legislatuie Provision might be made for 
s imila r adjustments affcei subsequently recurring periods of thirty yeais. 

8. Land levenue settlements m perpetuity might be hereafter made 
with a condition subjecting them to similar lecunent equalization. 


Note by W Mum, Esq,, Senior Member , Suddcr Board of Revenue , 
N W Provinces , on the jnojposal fo male gold a legal tender , as 
affecting the permanent settlement of the Band Revenue , — dated 23 1 d 
July 1864 

The Minute of Sii Charles Tievetyan on the gold question contem- 
plates the present establishment of a double standaid as a measuie pie- 
paratory foi the eventual constitution of gold as the sole standaid, silvei 
falling into the place of a meiely subsidiary oi token cunency. 

2 The pioposed measure will affect m an important degree the 
permanent settlement of the land revenue So long as the standaid 
of the country was silvei, the degiee of fntiue piobable depreciation of 
that metal being so limited, it could be overlooked altogether The 
chances of future loss fiom fall m the value of silvei weie clearly 
outweighed by the advantages of perpetual fixity in the demand, fi.ee 

from any condition depending on variation 

* Paraa 14, 37, and 69 of 0 f value Eor this reason I aigued m a 
Mmute dated 5tli December ° 

1861 former paper against the admission of any 

such condition * 

3 But the measuie of futuie probable deterioration is vastly 
greater m respect of gold The enormous accession to the annual yield 
must, if continued in any thing like its present proportions, eventually 
cheapen this metal to a serious extent Little perceptible influence may 
yet be traceable to this cause , but the time has been too short, and a 
large quantity has been absorbed in Prance in the process by which o*f 
late years gold has there been displacing silver. The corresponding pro- 
cess, whenever it may take place m India, will m like manner absoib a 
great amount of gold The same thing may likewise take place m other 
countries. Further, the expanding commerce of the world may require an 
increasing quantity of gold, and thus counteract to some extent the depie- 
ciatmg influence of the laiger annual supply But the time will come 

35 
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wHeu tins annual supply if maintained in any thing like its present 
magnitude, will havo filled up all these voids and deficiencies, and then 
so far as human foresight can anticipate, n rapid fall must ensue in the 
value of gold, 

4 Tlio fall, whenever it docs commence, will of course, affect all 
perpetual engagements expressed in gold currency Even with a double 
standard of silver and gold tho effect would be the some as debtors would 
of course make their payments in tho cheaper of the two currencies. 

6 Tho result would he a corresponding virtual diminution in the 
land revenue. For example, the estimated share of a proprietor in the 
shape of rent is 2,000 maands of com, equal to say Its. 2 000 Tie 
settlement is accordingly mode at a half of that, or BOO rupees, equal 
to 600 maund*. By the introduction of gold the proprietor pays instead 
£50 in sovereigns But in the lapse of tame if gold falls to say 80 per 
cent, of its present value as regards corn, silver and nil other things then 
in order to secure the value of the ongmal assessment at 600 mounds or 
Hs. 600, the payment in gold would require to be increased to £82-10 0 
And the perpetuation of tho demand in gold at the sum of £60 would 
have just the same effect as if the assessment had been reduced to 400 
mounds in kmd, or to Re. 400 in silver i. e., it would tnvolve a deficit 
of 20 per oent. in the public revenues. 

6 Now, therefore while we ere entering into engagements with the 
proprietors of land and have the full right to annex any reasonable con 
di turns to our contract it appears to me that we are bound to keep in 
view the interests of coming generations, and to consider whether A 
would not he just and equitable to leave the rulers of ft future day the 
liberty, id the event of the contingency supposed to readjust the 
demands of the State in accordance with the original value of the assess- 
ment , in other words to revert to the ongmal standard of 600 maunda, 
or of Us- 600 in solver 

7 It has been propoaed to do this by allowing a modification 
of the demand according to the altered standard of agricultural prices 
In the supposed case, it is assumed that the price of agricultural 
produce measured in gold would have nsen 20 per cent, that is for 
the amount of com which at the settlement cost £60 the market pnee 
has now men to £00 Consequently the assessment should be raised 
from £60 to £02 10 0 But prices are liable to increase from other 
causes than the depreciation of the currency and moreover thoy fine tun to 
so as to render any test of this nature somewhat vague and uncertain 
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8 Tlie same object would be gamed by measuring tbe fall in gold, 
by tbe relative value of gold to silver, and enhancing tbe demand in 
tbe same propoition Tins would be a definite, tangible, and accuiate 
test • and on tbe leasonable assumption that silvei will not be subject to 
any gieat depreciation, it would seem to alibi d a piactical and sufficient 
security for tbe pubbe inteiests 

9 It bas also tins advantage, that it could to my apprehension be 
appbed with perfect equffy aud justice to the peimanently settled ic venue 
of Bengal and of tbe Benaies Division, the lattei amounting to nearly 
half a million steibng It seems to me an object of impoitnnce that tbe 
terms of tbe peimanent settlement should be uniform all over tbe 
empire, and I should be unwilling to see tbe settlement, e g, in tbe 
North-West, clogged with considerations less favorable than those in 
Bengal 

10 The obligations of the landed community in tbe provinces 
abeady permanently assessed are expressed m silver Tbe settlement 
was made in silvei as lepresentmg tbe value of a coiiespondmg share of 
tbe pioduce Now, suppose we take tbe case of a pnvate contract on a 
similai basis A landed propnetoi, for example, alienates bis estate on 
condition that be shall leceive a peipetual annuity of Rs 500 He does 
so m tbe knowledge that silvei, tbe standaid of the Indian Empire, is a 
currency not likely to be depreciated, and on tbe piesumption that it will 
not be departed from Had gold been tbe standaid, possibly be would 
never have entered into the engagement, seeing that the enormous in- 
crease m its annual pioduction is likely to diminish tbe value of tbe 
annuity to bis childien, if not to himself. 

11 And hence it appeals to me that a distinction may fairly be 
drawn m this lespect between oidmaiy transactions and those, whether 
pnbbc or private, which are of peipetual obhgation, or m which tbe term 
is absolutely indefinite, so far as tbe powei of tbe receivei of tbe annuity 
is concerned All ordinary transactions aie of a temporary character 
They are oidmanly fulfilled and completed within tbe term of a genera- 
tion An estate is mortgaged foi a certain sum expiessed in silver. 
By tbe time tbe mortgage is ledeemed by tbe re-payment of tbe same 
sum expiessed m gold, it is not piobable that any matenal valuation will 
have occurred between tbe values of tbe two metals, and it is reasonable, 
in consideration of tbe benefits and convenience to tbe pubbe in having 
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nil ordinary transactions expressed in a common standard, to require that 
tho parties should treat such a mortgage, as if it had been concluded 
originally m the corresponding terms of gold 

12 But the caso would be cntircl} different with perpetual annuities, 
or annuities (as interest of the public debt ) not terminable by re-payment 
of the capital Bum at the will of tho recipients He classes of cases of 
this nature are comparatively few in number, and they could be treated 
exceptionally without in any way disturbing or confusing the general 
course of social or national business, 

IS It may be objected that no special condition of the nature con 
templatcd has been found necessary m countries where a change in the 
standard has been made. But I submit that when suoh change was 
earned out elsewhere the probability of a great and rapid depredation of 
gold could not have been so clearly and strongly foreseen as it now is 
And therefore we are warranted and indeed bound, to give the subject 
a degree of consideration which it may not hitherto have received 
elsewhere 

14 It appears then to me that it would be nothing more than 
equitable to treat all perpetual engagements and obligations (as above 
explained) for an indefinite period as if they had been entered into with 
the express condition that they were to be for ever discharged in silver, 
or rather m the equivalent value of the standard currency of the day 
IB If this be lair and equitable in the case of private engage 
mentfl, I can see no reason why it should be otherwise in the case of per 
manent settlement already made and expressed in silver It cannot be 
in any measure unfair or inequitable for there is no meumbmoy no 
neceonty in the nature of things, for a change in the standard. It is 
simply introduced for the public convenience and benefit, and there 
seems no reason why one class of the people should specially benefit by 
the change to the detriment of the great body of the nation, a* they 
would do by contributing a smaller proportion than they had engaged 
towards the pubho expenditure or that any doss of annuitants 
should suffer, if, without injustice or confusion and derangement m tho 
conduct of mercantile and public business, it can be avoided. By the 
proposed adjustment there could be no breach of faith as regards tho 
permanent settlement for under no arcumstonces would the xemmdsr 
bo required to pay one rupee, or one anna more than he now doc*. 
And as the tendency of diver itself is to become cheaper and it tf not 
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conceivable that by any contingency it could (as measured by agiicultuial 
produce) become dearei, the piopnetois would not be taxed with the 
value of an additional maund or an additional seer of produce. On the 
contrary, by tbe inevitable nse m prices even as measured by silver, the 
amount of produce represented by tbe tax would become less and less. 

16. It might be ananged that it should be m the powei of Gov- 
ernment, aftei a certain term of years, to c fleet the pioposed leadjust- 
ment by a Legislative enactment whencvci the value of gold, talcing the 
average of 10 preceding } r cais, should be found, as measuied by silvei, 
to have fallen moie than 10 pei cent below what it was when gold was 
fiist made a legal tender 

17 It may he objected that the fall m the value of gold being so 
slow and impel eeptible a process, the mcieasc of piofits to the piopnetoi 
ansmg fiom the diminished value of Ins payments m gold would also 
take place slowly and nnperecptibly , and that a gradual enhancement of 
income of this nature would come so naturally to be viewed as pio- 
perty, that it would be a haidship aftei the lapse of yeais to lesume itfoi 
Government But the condition is so simple and cleai, and the measure 
of depieciation and of leadjustment so easdy ascei tamable, that it 
would be notorious, and if not always borne m mind, it would be the 
proprietor's own fault It would be an mcident of tie proper tv that 
could not in the least degree detract fiom its value. permanent 

limitation of the land tax would be as fixed and esmue as ever. 
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Minute by tie ffon’ble tie hcHtcnant Ooeeraor of tie KorH-Wesier* 
Protincetj — dated SOM ipnl 1804 

Tho demand for a gold currency m India, as remarked by Sir 
C Treselynn, rests upon mercantile rather than upon monetary con 

bi deration*. 

Viewed as a currency' question, tho provision of a recognized gold 
Com of fixed vnlno will no doubt bo convenient, but it it not absolutely 
necessary and tho introduction of a paper currency ha* diminish ed the 
need for it oven as a matter of convenience 

Tho difficulties attending a double itandard axe evaded by Bit G 
Trevelyan s proposition not by depreciating the gold com, but by under 
valuing it relatively to silver, or in other words forestalling a depreciation 
in the valno of gold itself 

How for tins measure will succeed in creating a market for Austin 
ban gold must bo decided bj experience bnt its effect upon the currency 
will bo very slight for gold com of the value of ten rupees will generally 
be employ ed only for hoarding or for conversion into ornaments. 

It may indeed and probably will come to be used to a certain extent 
by travellers, and will in this be aided by the breaking up of the note 
currency into circles but this will not affect the general circulation 
w hich for a long period to come must necessarily consist of rupees. 

It might perhaps be determined to com gold rupees, and it is in 
this form only that gold could be brought into general circulation but 
the only probable ground for such a measure is an insufficient supply of 
silver for the requirements of circulation and of this there seems to me 
to be no real cause for apprehension for notwithstanding the enormous 
demand of late years prices have shown but an inconsiderable variation 
and the latest information gives reason to anticipate a large increase 
rather than a falling off in the supply 

It is by no means impossible therefore that the value of silver may 
fob quite ob much as that of gold, and the only true remedy, so far os 
the permanent settlement of the land revenue is concerned is the adop- 
tion of a grain standard instead of that of either of the precious metals. 

For the regulation of rents as between landlord and tenant, I regard 
snch am arrangement *- highly deniable, for although it may hr true 
that renta are affected by other conaea than the puce of agricultural 
produce it cannot bo denied that a permanent rue in the market price 
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of gram oidinnidy used as food is a veij clear indication of a fall in the 
lelativc % alue of money, and tlieicforc a legitimate giound foi a rise in 
lents 

But a pi o vision of tins kind, however tlicoictically eoneei and justi- 
fiable, would, if applied to the pcimancni settlement, be pioduclivc of 
so many doubts and feais among the natnes as to forbid all idea of its 
mtioduction 

It will be seen from the above that I do not. diaie m Mr. Muir's 
apprehensions eitliei as regards the uitioduction of a gold currency, or 
as to the probable greater depieeiation of gold than «ul\ci 

The Government of India have proposed a safe step in the admission 
of gold at a value fixed by themselves, winch rcmo\ es all fear of its 
competing with sihci, and which it can at all times change, and pi ac- 
ticallv I believe tlieie is little i cason to expect the substitution of gold 
for the present Silver Currency of India for many a long ycai to come. 

The discussion of the subject theicfoic m i elation to the permanent 
settlement seems piemature — that settlement will here as elsewhcie be 
expressed m rupees, and it may be safely left to the wisdom of the Legis- 
lature, whenevei the question of introducing a gold cunency comes 
seriously to be entertained, to pi ovidc a sufficient remed} r foi any loss 
that it will entail upon the levenue, by means which wall apply umfoimly 
to Settlements m all parts of the countiy 


From E H Lusiiington, Esq , Secy to Govt of India, Ftnl Dept , to 
Secy to the Govt of the N TF. Provinces, — No, 2397, dated Simla , 
1 2th September 1864 

In reply to your lettei No 854*, dated 25th August 1864, I am 
directed to observe that the Hon'ble the Lieutenant Governor has, m the 
opimon of the Governor Geneia! in Councd, taken a sound general view 
of the question raised in Mi Mini's Minute 

2 The objections to a periodical readjustment of the legal value 
of gold and sdver corns would be extremely serious , but it is not neces- 
sary to enter upon them, for it seems piobable, from the experience of 
late years, that as gold and sdver both entei mto the composition of the 
cnculating medium of the world, and both used as articles of luxury, if gold 
should be lowered in value by a considerable increase in its quantity, sdver 
would, in the absence of new fields of consumption, also sustain a fall 
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3 Looking, however, to tho decrease in the production of gold in 
Australia, owing to tho exhaustion of the oUuvinl deposits, and to the 
rapid increase in the demand for the precious metals m India and other 
parts of tho world for currency, plate, ornaments, and hoarding, it is 
probable that thoir depreciation has reached its limit. 


Forwarded to tho Right Hon'ble the Secretary of State for India, 
in Financial Letter No 120 of 1804, dated tho 18th September 


Financial Fctpalcl from He Govt of India , to Ha RigAt Noa’ile Ha 
Secy qf Stale fbr India, — No 120, dated Simla, 13*1 September 1804 

We have tho honor to forward for your information copy of a oor 
respondence with the Government of the North "Western Provinoes on 
the bearing of the introduction of a gold currency upon the permanent 
settlement of the Land Revenue 



Notes m Mb G. Arbutuxot, 

On Sin Cilsjgles Tiibveltan’s Minute on a Gold Currency for India , 
Treasmy, Whitehall, 1 6th September 180*1. 

Tlie question of the adoption of what is usually termed a double 
standaid, hut which would be more appiopnately designated an alter- 
native measure of value m the euriency of a country, is always a difficult 
one, but the proposition submitted with respect to the cunency of India 
is further complicated by its novelty, both in respect to the object to be 
attained, and the mode by which it is hoped to accomplish it. 

2. In other countiies, with the exception of the British Colonies, 
the measure sought to be attained has been to allot such a propoition of 
gold and silver to the current national coins, consisting, lespectively, of 
those metals, as would give an equal lelative value to each m a common 
denomination of account. In India it is pioposcd to legalize the cur- 
lency of the existing coins of two diffeient countries, whose money of 
account has nothing m common. In other countries, including the Bri- 
tish Colonies, the principle aimed at has been to give a nominal con- 
current value to coins of the two metals, according to the aveiage value 
which gold and silver bear to each other m the general maiket of the 
woild. In India it is proposed to follow a couise founded solely on local 
considerations, uncertain in their effect, and possibly of an evanescent 
character. 

3. Befoie discussing the particular measuie proposed by Sir Chailes 
Trevelyan, it may be desirable to clear the way by disposing of some of 
the preliminary arguments introduced m his Minute on points of general 
application. 

d. It may at once be conceded that the substitution of a gold for 
a silver standaid, if it could be effected without derangement of curient 
business, and without evident depieciation of the measure of value, would 
be unobjectionable on pimciple m regard to its effect on existing con- 
tiacts. Though the precious metals have greater fixity of value than 
other pioducts, and are on that account adopted as the best regulators 

86 - 
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of prices, they aro Iwblo to fluctuation m respect to the proportion w hich 
they hear to each other, and to commodities generally, and it would be 
a pedantic subserviency to Regulation to maintain that a debt contracted 
for a pa) mont in silver should nover bo discharged by its equivalent, at 
any given period, m gold. On the same consideration an alternative 
measure of value, if nicely adjusted, may be regarded as unobjectionable 
in principle. 

G Wo may dismiss, m reference to this part of the queshon all 
conjectures regarding the Future supply of one or other of the precious 
metals Sir Charles Trevelyan apprehends difficulties from a diminution 
of the supply of silver ; hut the history of the world has not hitherto 
afforded any alarming indications of a great alteration in the relative 
production of gold and silver It is said by well informed persons that 
tho supply of silver is on the increase arising partly from the discovery 
of new mines of that metal in California, and partly from the increased 
facility of extracting til\ er from the ore, in consequence of the opening 
of now mines of quicksilver On the other hand, though new gold 
fields have been disooverod, tho yield from thoeo of Australia lieu de- 
creased and this loot would seem to confirm the experience of former 
days that gold lies nearer to the surface of the earth, and is therefore 
sooner exhausted than veins of silver The relative value of these 
metals will be governed ultimately by the amount and quality of the 
labor employed m their production. In the mean tune their relative 
prices in the market afford the only safe guide, and these do not confirm 
the opinion entertained by Sir Charles Trevelyan on the subject. 

6 We may m like manner dismiss speculations on the supposed 
fitness of different forms of currency as applicable to different stages 
in the growth of a nation. Sir Charles Trevelyan considers that a 
natural law exists by which the currenoy should pass from rude mate 
mils first to silver, then to gold, and ultimately to paper os tho repre- 
sentative of gold. But there is no example of this order of sequence m 
the commercial history of the world. In Great Britain in Franco, and 
m the United States, the use of a paper circulation existed (sometimes to 
excess) long before tho adoption of a gold standard and a sound paper 
currency may be founded on the basis of either metal indifferently 

7 The subject matter for consideration is eminently a practical 
one though it is unusually entangled by a variety of nnoertain elements, 
whiob suggest motives for caution rather than confident speculation. 
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The movement of tlie piccious metals since the discovery of new 
gold mines 1ms been governed many contingencies, not immediately 
lcfci.iblc to the increased supply of that metal, 1101 even to the vast 
development of the commerce of the woild .uising fioni the establish- 
ment of fiee trade m Great Bntain. 

8. If other things had lcmnincd the same, the natural effect of 
the gold disco venes would have been a lc-dislubution of the piecious 
metals tlnoughout the currencies of the woild Alter pioxidmg fora, 
circulating medium among the new industrial communities atliacled to 
the gold fields, the surplus metal would find its way into cuuencies of 
eouutiics winch aic based on a gold stundaid It would displace silvei 
in countiies having a mixed cn dilation ; and the latter metal would How 
to places in which it constitutes the standard of \aluc. By such means 
cuireneies consisting of siher would lie mcicascd corrclativcly wuth 
those of gold, aud nominal imees would he geneially laised tlnoughout 
the w T oild During the pi ogi ess of the change the \aluc of the pre- 
cious metals in i elation to each other would he liable to considerable 
fluctuation. 

9 These effects in pait followed the fust disco\enes of gold in 
California and Australia They weie niicsted oi modified by the vast 
development of trade, tlie increased w ell-being of the masses of the 
population, and with it the opportunity and habit of Raihvay ti availing, 
all which led to the requirement, ceitamly in England, and piobably m 
other parts of the woild, of a gieat addition to the circulating medium 
for the purpose of letail traffic 

10. But the mam cause of disturbance in the natural flow of the 
bullion trade has arisen from the fortuitous chaiaetei of oui tiade with 
the East, which has prevailed evei since the new discoveries of gold, and 
has baffled conjectuie. The opening of new poits for tiade in China 
led to a great augmentation of imports into Great Bntain and the 
United States, m excess of the exports to that country The trans- 
mission of ti ensure on account of capital laised m this country for 
Indian lailways followed, then the loans on account of the expenditure 
foi the suppiession of the mutiuy, and, lastly, the money required for 
the purchase of cotton in India in consequence of the Civil wai m 
America. To these events may be added the opening of tiade with 
J apan 
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11 In all these cases largo remittances of silver have been and 
are still required to adjust tbo balance of trado, and though the opera 
tion has been continued for somo years, it has been owing, m the case of 
India, to circumstances of a very exceptional character 

12 It is argued by Sir Charles Trevelyan that there is no want 
of additional circulating m odium in India, because pnoes are universally 
high and thnt high price* " ore a certain indication of a foil state of 
tho circulation, because, whatever may be the causes which create a ten 
den ay to a mo in pnoo, they would bo held in check if tho circulating 
medium were deficient." This dictum cannot be accepted without 
qualification Prices ore a relative indication of value and no sound 
con cl an on can be formed as to what really constitute prices sufficiently 
high to govern the circulation, of specie unless a comparison bo made 
betwoon tho different causes m operation at the present time and at 
times when prices of commodities were comparatively low It is true 
thnt in tho case of trade between countries whoso exchanges ore gen 
orally well balanced, and the supply of specie u m a normal condition, 
low pnoes attract, and high prices repel money Bat this theory fails 
m its appbcation, when in consequence of an increased supply of one or 
other of the prociou* metals, a neft distribution of them is m progress 
throughout the world, and when a now trade or a new demand for labor 
springs up in a country in which the wages of labor ore low In tho 
latter case a long continued influx of specie and augmentation of the 
circulation is compatible with a continued rue m prices. It is probable 
thnt with the new demand for labor m India, the internal trade of the 
country has greatly increased and that with that increase there has 
orison a necessity for a large addition to the circulating medium Much 
of the money supplied is no doubt hoarded or ultimately converted into 
ornaments, hut the primary wont is oom, an adequate supply of which, 
or ita equivalent in note* can alone avert a recurrence of the crises 
which are described m the Minute. 

13 It is thi* want, indeed, which has given on impulse to tho 
present do maud from merchants and trading bodies for the adoption of a 
gold subsidiary currency m India. The superior convenience of a gold 
circulation over (diver for purposes of transport and for use m tranme- 
faonfl above the ordinary dealing* m the market a obvious. Tot niioy 
nch oountnes have employed silver as the standard of volno without 
eenaible disadvantage , and m a country like India, corns of inferior 
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denomination must be most required. It is probable, tberefoie, that the 
present movement would not have arisen if the internal traffic of the 
countiy had been alone m question, 01 if the machinery -of the mints 
had been sufficient to have met the demands for the comage of silver 
periodically 1 emitted m such laige quantities for payments due fiom 
England, which will probably continue so long as the present abnormal 
demand foi cotton lasts. 

14*. The proposal is to ease this pressure by declaring sovereigns a 
legal tender m India, as the eqm valent of ten rupees, and a variety of 
Returns is furnished to piove that by a eompanson of prevailing prices 
between gold and silvei in India, there is a piobability that soveieigns 
will fieely pass m payments at that late. The Returns themselves, 
even if the conclusions derived from them aie correct, do not seem to me 
to prove that, with every allowance for the peculiar condition of the 
bullion trade m India, the price of Sovereigns at Calcutta (either 
British or Austialian) is such as to allow of their importation in laige 
quantities for the purpose of circulation at ten rupees. An examination, 
however, of the Statistical Tables laises doubt regarding the complete- 
ness of the calculations comprised m them, and the geneial conclusions 
founded on them appear to me to be altogether erroneous. 

The information on which the scheme m the Minute is founded is 
mainly derived from the paper furnished by Mr Dunlop (Appendix 
No 8). This gentleman appears to have collated with intelligence, and, 
I have no doubt, with gieat aecuiacy, the Returns accessible m India* - of 
the impoits of gold and silver and of their relative puces. 

15. Reasoning founded on statistical compilations is, however, pro- 
verbially delusive, unless attention be given to collateial facts. No 
sound conclusions can be foimed fiom aveiages taken fiom monthly 
statements of the prices of gold and silver without information regard- 
ing the amount sold m each month, and the circumstances under which 
each remittance was made A merchant oi bankei is not governed m 
his dealings by aveiages, but by Ins calculation of the immediate profit 


* I may, liowcvcr, observe that the table of the selling prices of bar gold and silver of 
stnudnrd quality m London is calculated to com ey an erroneous impression The pnees of 
gold which Mr Dunlop quotes are c\ ldcntly those of wlmt is tccbniealh called “bar gold 
parting,” that i«, gold containing sdeer in the alloy winch may he parted in the refinery, 
Generall\ speaking, it means Australian bar gold, w Inch, on ncconnt of the siher contained 
in it, hears a higher price than standard gold of the quality that is taken to the Mint 
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to bo derived from each transaction. The flew of the precious metals is 
governed by the exchanges, and a turn of 1 per cent, m them might be 
sufficient to send gold from ono ond of tho vrotld to the other. Take, 
for example, the pneo of Australian Sovereigns at Calcutta in the last 
three fortnights of 1863, viz., Rs. 10-5, Ba. 10 I 0, and Ra. 10 1, the 
averago of tho three quotations vrould bo Rs 10 2 6 but supposing 
sovereigns to tho extent of £150,000 were sold in the Erst fortnight, 
and to tho extent of £60,000 in ea c h of the following fortnights, the 
pnoe realised, for the whole would be B* 10 3 0 Something of this 
sort actually occur* in trade. 

10 Tho remittance of sovereigns from England to India is gov* 
emed by the pnee of silver and the quantity procurable in London at 
tha time and the pnee at which hills on London enn be pur chase d in 
Indio. Gold is sent in order that the value may be returned, with 
profit, in the shape of bills In the month of December I860 the pnoo 
of silver in tho London market rose to 6/ lfd Not only, however was 
the high pnee, but tho quantify in the market was insufficient for the 
amount of remittances required 'Time is precious in mercantile transac 
tiona, and those who deal in the business of remittance and exchange 
oould not afford to wait for expected arrivals. Gold was therefore sent in 
place of silver and I learn from a Return of the Custom House that 
the large amount of £342 616 in gold specie was shipped for Egypt on 
the 9th of December 1663, the bulk of whioh was destined for India. 

IT Mr Dunlop comes to the conclusion, from calculations founded 
on average prices, that British coined gold can “ bo laid down in Calcutta 
at Ba. 10-4-10 per sovereign ' I have ascertained from the Manager 
of the Oriental Bank that the actual cost of sovereigns sent to India by 
that establishment in 1803 was at the rate of Rs. 10-S-4. The differ 
cnoe is important, because much stress is laid in the Minute on tho 
economy of direct tranamiasaan of gold from Australia to India. There 
u no doubt, a saving of expense under existing oiroumstanocs m adopt- 
ing that course and that merchants are not slow to avail themselves of 
the advantage is ehown by the fact that out of imports of gold into 
India, amounting to nearly £3 000,000 in the year 1868, more than two- 
Uurfs’ .rare dram fr° m Amtralra. Yet more u deduced from thu> *d 
vsntnM then the fact* warrant. No nflommw u mode o» o 
.cmnrt increased Wit, for the charge for refining gold m Amtroli. 
rehicb a higher h, 1 per cent, than that of tho Ieindon rcDncne. no 
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rcfcience is Blade to tlic use m the piice of gold in Australia m conse- 
quence of tlie Indian demand> and suflicicnt eonsideiation is not given 
to tlie circumstance that, notwithstanding the facilities afforded by the 
Australian mailcet, it lias yet been pi ofi table to our merchants to send 
direct fiom London one-third of the gold lequiied in India. 

18. I dwell upon this point because it appeals to me that the 
prime fallacy in the pioposed scheme is founded on the sentence of the 
Minute that — 

"The sovereign must be raled, not with reference to its value m 
England, but solely with reference to the cost at which it can be obtained 
from the cheapest souicc of supply, that is, from Australia ” 

19. The whole question turns upon this asscition, and it is import- 
ant to examine it, because if it be a fallacy, all the authouties consulted 
in India by Sn Charles Ticvclyan appear to concur m it, with the single 
exception of the IIoivTle Claud Biown, whose letter is published (Appen- 
dix No. 9) with candoui, but without the attention which it deseivcs. 

80. It might be a sufficient practical answer to this suggestion to 
observe that if the mipoitations of ti ensure into India are to go on at 
their present rate, and if the pioposed mcasiue were to bring about the 
expected result of inducing the transmission of gold m piefcience to 
silver, Australia could not supply moie than one-fourth of the amount 
required, even if the whole of its pioduce of gold weic sent thither. 
It is shown m one of the tables in the Appendix to tho Minute, that the 
amount of tieasure imported into India in 1863-61 was £26,147,200, 
and it is shown m the Minute itself, that the pioduce of the Australian 
gold-fields in 1862 was only of the value of £6,685,192 with "a decided 
tendency to fall off.” 

21 It may further be obseived, that the gold imported into Great 
Britain is drawn, in the couise of trade, fiom almost every country, and 
that Australia supplies but a comparatively small proportion of the 
amount Accoidmg to the Returns of the Board of Trade, the value of 
the legistered imports of gold bulhon in 1863 was £19,142,665 Of 
this only £5,995,368 was derived fiom Australia. A great part of these 
general imports is employed, thiough the operation of the exchanges, 
in acquiring silver for transmission to India , and if, by an alteration of 
the Cuneney laws, silver should cease to be the preferable medium of 
remittance, gold would be sent dnect to India from England, instead 
of being used circuitously m the pui chase of sdver 
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22 Tho principle involved requires, however, further investigation, 
and X propose to direct attention to tho experience to ho derived from 
tho proceedings of other nations which have adopted a mixed currency, 
and to draw inferences from that experienced m regard to India. 


23 I will first refer, in somo detail, to tho cqbo of the United 
States, because tho proceedings of that Government afford an example 
of the effect, on & currency, of small errors in calculations of relative 
value, and because tho history of those proceedings is not correctly 
quoted m tho Minute 

24 Tho first Act of Congress for tho regulation of the Currency 
of tho United States was passed in 1792 It enacted that 11 there shall 
l>e from time to time struck at the Mint dollars and units, each to be of 
the value of a Spanish dollar, and to contain 3711 grams of pure, and 
41 0 grams of standard silver * The Eagle (or Khdollnr pieoe) coined 
after this, contained 247i grains of fine gold. 


25 It may not ho unworthy of remark that Congress m its 
first search for the * almighty dollar’ deviated from the com proposed 
for their model, as the average contents of fine silver in the Spanish 
dollars was about 876 grains. The authorities of the United States 
thus began their operations by a depreciation of the currency to the 
extent of more than 1 per cent. 


26 It will he observed that the relative valuation of the gold 
ootn to the silver dollar gave the proportion of 1 of gold to 15 of silver ; 
and os the average relation of the two metals to eaoh other m tho gen 
eral market was at the tune as 1 to 15 7 gold was under valued in the 
currency and the new silver dollar became the practical standard of 
value m the United State*. This state of things continued until 1834 
W heu sn Act was passed reducing the contents of fine gold m the Eagle 
to m grams, thus altering the proportion of gold to silver m the 
OTrroncy from 1 to 15 to 1 to 10 Gold being thus over valued became 
the preferable medium of exchange and a further depreciation of the 
cn—nffy was established. Subsequent Acts altered the proportion of 
alloy m the two descriptions of com, but made no appreciable alteration 
fLir relative contents of pure metal After 1R3» the quanUbcsof 
tbo United States Mints for coinage greatly exceeded 

^ rjT »*d ^ comago of tie .Aver dollar «* .b «*- 

i^Twialinatedto'the reqmrmenU for a raroutem of tie leircr 
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denominations. Although the coinage of silver under this system was 
expensive, no material inconvenience appears to have been felt until after 
the discovery of the gold mines of California, when the relation of the 
two metals to each other was alteied to an extent which lendered it 
profitable to collect the small silver coins for exportation To remedy 
this evil, an Act was passed in 1853, not alteimg the old silver dollar 
(that is, the whole dollar) but authorizing the coinage of half dollars 
and lower fiactions of a dollar, at the rate of 192 giams foi the half 
dollar m silver of nine-tenths fineness, which should pass for a limited 
tender of payment on the punciple of the token coinage of Gieat Bri- 
tain After the passing of this Act the coinage of entire silver dollars 
fell into disuse, and the last com of this descnption was issued m 1857. 
Legally, therefoie, the double cunency of gold and silver still exists in 
the United States, but gold became the practical measure of value until 
displaced by the recent excessive issues of Government Paper money. 

27 In Prance the attempt to establish a double medium of ex- 
change was more neaily adapted to the prevailing relative value of the 
two piecious metals. The propoition adopted was as 1 of gold to 15 i 
of sdver At these rates silver was the cheaper tender of payment until 
after the new discoveries of gold, but the diffeience before that event 
was not so gieat as to preclude the use of gold entnely, and it passed 
cunent at a varying premium In certain conditions of the exchanges, 
gold passed between London and Pans m adjustment of payments, and 
the same bag of gold has been known to make several journies in these 
transactions 

28 It is unnecessary to refer to other European countnes in which 
a similar system has prevailed; and it is sufficient to observe that, 
uuder its operation, gold and silvei were botli available for the adjust- 
ment of mercantde transactions on the Continent of Euiope. 

29 I will, however, make a passing remaik on the application 
of this punciple to the cunency of the West Indies, because Sir Charles 
Trevelyan has called attention to a paper wiitten by me in 1858, in 
which leferencc is made to this subject, and because the arrangement of 
1838, foi the legulation of the currency of the Butish Colonies in that 
part of the world, jiffoids the most perfect example on record of a suc- 
cessful adjustment of a mixed currency. The arrangement is so fully 
described m the extiact from my papei (Appendix No. 7), that it is 
unnecessary here to repeat the details 
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30 Sir Charles Trevelyan ho* referred to my labor* under him 
nnd with him in and for the public service, in terms so gratifying that 
1 am son} to find myself m opposition to him on the pr^ent occasion. 
But his candour has hitherto led him to bear much from me in our 
mutual discussions on financial and other public matters, and he will 
not, I feci sure, object to my Btatmg that I regret tho use made of this 
document, which does not, I think, bear out the inference which he 
derives from it. 

31 The paper from which the extract is made was written for 
tho purpose of proving that the arrangement, which was successful in 
the West Indies, was inapplicable to the Colony of Hong Kong and 
for like reasons I consider it inapplicable under existing circumstances 
to India. I think that the extract itself shows that the conditions 
which rendered the transition from a silver to a gold currency in tho 
West Indies, easy and unobjectionable are not to be found in India. 
In tho West Indies, ooins of tho two metals wore rated for circulation 
ou a fine calculation of their relative value and British silver, which 
combining with that relative valuation represented fractional part* of 
both description* of coins, constituted as it were a pivot on which a 
change from one to the other could be made, without derangement of 
contracts or current business. In India both these ingredients are 
wanting There is no concurrent valuation of gold and silver ooins to 
form the foundation of a change, and there is no subordinate coinage 
which can be adapted equally to the current money of India and Great 
Britain 

32 It will he obvious that m all the foregoing cases, a common 
prevailing price constituted the basis on which the regulation of the 
concurrent use of gold and silver ooins was attempted, and that the 
practical results have depended on that prevailing price and it* latter 
variations. The currencies of Prance, of the TJmted States, and of tho 
West Indies were mfluenoed by a common cause. 

83 We find no room for speculation on the sources of the supply 
of tbe precious metals. Before the recent discoveries, the principal sup 
ply of gold was derived from tho Ural Mountains but it was not found 
that gold, for permanent and practical purposes of regulation was 
cheaper m the oountnes bordering on Kusma than m America. 

34 Gold derived from America is constantly *mt back from 
London to the Brniahi u> the coune of tiwlo Id 1803, goM of tho '-* 1 ™ 
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of £2,707,857 was sent fiom Great Bntam to Russia, a gold-producing 1 
country, and re-imports thence of the value of £904,532- occurred in 
the same year When once sent on its travels, the original attribute of 
peculiar value is lost, and gold of the same quality becomes of the same 
value whencesoever it may be denved, and whatever may be the cost of 
the labor u Inch pioduces it. 

So. On what ground, then, is it supposed that the geneial law is 
inapplicable to India, and in what way aie we to account foi the 
undoubted fact that gold is relatively elieapei in India, as compared with 
silver, than in London ? 

3G. The apparent anomaly is owing to the exceptional position 
which India holds, and is casity accounted for. 

87. Silvei is the standard, and the regulator of prices m India, 
to the entile exclusion of gold as a measuie of value. It is so gener- 
ally in the East Except m the comparatively small communities of 
Ceylon, Mauritius, and Manilla, and doubtfully in Japan, gold haidly 
enters into the currencies of the vast regions eastwaid of the Cape of 
Good Hope and northward of Australia It follows that it is com- 
paratively depreciated there when measured by the silver money of those 
legions. The material of that money, pm-chased with gold m London, 
must bear the charges of freight, msuiance, intei est, and mintage, 
amounting m India to 51 per cent (as correctly shown in Mr. Dunlop's 
papei) before it can be biought into cuculation in India. It is by 
this silver measuie of value, thus enhanced m price, that the cost of the 
Australian sovereign is estimated m Sir Charles Trevelyan's Minute. 

38 Remove the impediment to the concurrent circulation of gold 
with silver, and the cause of this difference of value between the two 
metals m the west and the east will disappear The tendency, at least, 
must be to an equalization of the general rates of the bullion market m 
both quarters. It is therefore the price of silver, m London, and not 
the price at which sovereigns can be laid down at Calcutta from Austialia, 
as estimated m present currency of India, which should be regarded as 
the point for consideration in this matter 

39 And this constitutes the mam difficulty m devising any measure 
for the introduction of a gold eurreney into India Experience is want- 
ing for a guide During the fiist half of the present century, there was 
little variation m the' comparative value of gold and silver. The normal 
price of silver of British standard m London was about 60 d the ounce. 
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The new discoveries of gold disturbed this relation, and the pnoe of silver 
has of lato years been subject to so much fluctuation, that it would be 
difficult now to fix an average for the concurrent circulation of ooina of 
tho two metals. But this is not all Although the ultimate value of 
gold and silver must, us before observed be derived from the value of the 
labor employed in their production, their immediate price is governed by 
tho law of supply and demand to an extent, and sometimes for a pro- 
longed period of time exceeding that which applies to other commodities. 
The pneo of standard silver m London has been mainly influenced of late 
years by the abnormal requirements for India. "When the demand for 
transmission of silver thither has been great, the price m London has 
risen j when it hna temporarily ceased it has fallen — on one occasion even 
to on extent which touched the point at which it would have been profit- 
able to send silver to France. Any measure therefore which would lead 
to tho practical employment of gold in preference to silver m the currency 
of India would cause a cessation m this demand and lead to a re-actaon 
in the upward tendency which lias of late prevailed m its pnoe as canw 
pared with gold 

40 On this ground it would seem to be rash to attempt, at the 
present time, any permanent regulation which, if effectual for the estab- 
lishment of gold in the currency of India, must be of doubtful tendency, 
and if ineffectual would be simply delusive, and therefore not creditable 
to the foresight of Government. 

41 A tentative and experimental course would seem the wisest 
policy in this intricate matter I understand that the Secretary of State 
proposes to authome the receipt of sovereigns at the rate of 10 rupees 
each in payment of the revenue. Although thia measure will not pro- 
bably give currency to British money at this rate at the Presidencies it 
may lend to its increased use in the Provinces, where, on account of the 
convenience of transport it will find its way at less cost than silver ; and 
if the sovereign is officially reoogmxed os currency in any part of India, 
it may perhaps be received m payment at the Pre siden cies at ft varying 
premium just as gold formerly passed current to a limited extent m 
prance. The experiment is worth & trial, and will afford a sure test of 
the various speculations which have prevailed cm tho subject, 

45 It might tend to afford relief m times of pressure, if the pnn 
cjpje were extended to the issue of Notes xu exchange for •ovenngns 
deposited at the same rate If such issues were allowed as a temporary 
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expedient, on the condition of allowing' the depositois to redeem their 
gold within a limited penod, the difficulties aiismg fiom the delays m the 
coinage of silvei might be gieatly alleviated. The tiansaction would be 
as safe for the Government as the leeeipt of sovereigns m revenue pay- 
ments It will be seen that the practical objection to winch Sir Charles 
Trevelyan refeis m an extiact fiom a paper of mine would not apply to 
an issue of notes on a deposit of gold for an amount below its intrinsic 
value The objection entertained by Mr. Wilson on the subject, on 
which Sir C. Tevelyan dwells, is at best moie a theoietical than a prac- 
tical one, not borne out by the experience afforded by the practice of 
the Bank of England, and it will piobably be admitted that a measure 
which may be a gam to the mercantile community by giving them the 
command of money when needed, will not result m “ pure loss" to the 
Government. 
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Financial Detpalei from tie Riam Hon bib Sts OntaRiBS Wood, Bast , 

0 o. B , Set# 0 / Stale for India, to Sin Excellency tie Ihyit Hen tie 

tie Governor General of India tn Connell— Ho 224, da ted 2 G tk 
ScpUaihcr 1804 

1 Have received your despatch dated the 14th July last No. 89 
enclosing the elaborate Minute of Sir Charles Trevelyan and the valuable 
papers contained in the Appendix, on the subject of introducing gold 
into the currency of India. 

2 The practical proposal of Sir C Trevelyan on this subject, in 
which you express the Concurrence of your Government is to maV^ the 
gold sovereign and half sovereign legal tender m Tn/ba for ten and 5 re 
rupees respectively, concurrently with silver rupees and ultimately to 
establish a gold standard and currency in India, os rn England and 
Australia, with a subsidiary coinage of silver, the silver coma not possess- 
ing the intrmaio value which they represent, and being legal tender only 
to a certain amount. 

3 I have carefully considered m Council this important question 
which indeed has occupied my attention for some tame, and which, as you 
will have learnt from the public journals, hn* been the subject of a debate 
rn Parliament. 

4 I lose no tune m mating you acquainted with the views which 
Her Majesty's Government entertain upon this subject for I concur in 
the opinion that it is desirable that their decision on the question should 
bo made known as early as poseible m India. 

5 It is obvious from the information collected by Sir C Trevelyan 
that there is a very general desire for the introduction of gold coins m 
India j tli at' the people even m the upper and remote parts of India are 
well acquainted with the sovereign and that there is a very general 
impramon that the introduction of the sovereign would be well recared 
and that it would circulate freely at ten rupee*. Nor can there be any 
doubt of the advantage to India, England and Anrtrabn, if the gold 
sovereign could be mada toe bama of their common currency 

6 It ia not proposed at once to change the standard coin of India 
and indeed it would be a very senoua meaanre haatily to attempt » great 
a revolution in the habita of tie people Thoro u greet ™Jom m tie 
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observations of tbe Chamber of Commerce at Calcutta, that they are 
“ stiongly in favor of the introduction of gold as an auxiliary eunency 
“ and as a tentative measiue, which they believe will gradually but 
“ surely lead to the adoption of gold as the geneial metalhc currency of 
“ this country, with silvei as the auxiliary ; but they aie opposed to any 
“ sudden change bemg attempted, feaimg that any such attempt would 
“ piove unsuccessful, and be likety to cause gieat deiangement in the 
“ commerce and finance of India 31 

7 The only practical measure, therefore, to be considered is the 
establishment of a double standard of gold and silver, the gold sovereign 
being legal tendei foi the same sum as ten silver rupees. 

8 I will not stop to discuss the geneial question of establishing a 
double standaid, but it appeals to me that theie are gieat practical 
objections in the way of adopting the measure actually pioposed. 

9 It is only necessary to state that, wheie corns of the two metals, 
gold and silver, are equally legal tender, those of the metal which, at the 
relative legal rating of the two metals, is cheapest at any period, aie 
theieby constituted the cunency, and the metal of which they are made 
becomes practically the standaid at the time, and further that a veiy 
shght difference m the relative value of the two metals may change the 
standard and the whole cunency of a country 

10 The readiest illustration of this truth is the recent change m 
the circulation of Fiance In that countiy coins of gold and silvei weie 
equally legal tendei Gold corns containing one ounce of gold were 
legal tender for the same sum as silvei coins containing 15 \ ounces of 
silvei. 

11 Befoie the lecent discovenes of gold an ounce of gold was 
worth, m the markets of Europe, neaily 15f ounces of silvei It was, 
therefore, aceoidmg to the lelative legal rating of gold, and silvei, moie 
advantageous to pay m silver than m gold Silvei com, theiefoie, foi 
many years foimed the currency of France, the gold com bearing a 
premium. Since the recent discoveries of gold, the value of gold relatively 
to silver has fallen to about 1 to 15J This difference has lendeied it 
moie advantageous to pay m gold Gold has displaced silver, and now 
forms the cunency and standard m France 

12- It is obvious, therefoie, that whether the sovereign, rated at 
10 lupees, can cnculate to any extent m India, concurrently with the 
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mlvrr rupees, depend* upon the question whether it will be cheaper to 
moot on obligation of the amount of 10 rupees by a gold sovereign or by 
10 silver rupees. 

13 In examining this point, it is enough to refer to the information 
and tho calculation* contained m the Appendix to Sir C Trevelyan s 
Minute as to the value of tho sovereign in India. 

14 In these calculations the value of gold 1 * of course token m 
rupees of tho Indian silver standard 

16 There are two inodes referred to in those papers by which 
sovereigns might bo provided for the currency of India first, by coming 
them in India, secondly, by importing English or Australian sovereigns. 

10 "With regard to the first proposal of coining sovereigns in 
India, Mr Brown's paper contains a calculation of the cost at present of 
producing a sovereign at a Mint in India, and he estimates it at 
I U. 10 4-6 

17 IVith regard to the second proposal of importing sovereigns, 
Mr Dunlop r paper estimates the price, calculated in rupees (and tho 
rupees token at tho j^th part of an English pound), at which an English 
sovereign can be laid down at Calcutta at Jin. 10-4-10, that of on 
Australian sovereign at Ra. 10 2-9 

18 The pnoee at which Australian sovereigns have been actually 
sold at Calcutta according to Mr Dunlop s paper give a higher value 
for the sovereign than this and the prices of English sovereigns which I 
have received from Bombay, are alio rather higher than the price above 
given. 

19 I do not know that, m the present exceptional state of the 
-mar kets for produce m India, the p recent prices of the precious metals 
ure a good entenon of their value. On referring to the prices of adrer 
jn the markets of Europe, the intruisio value of the sovereign in rupees 
TTcrald seem to he about Ra. 10-8 at the present pnee of silver in 
London and about Rs 10-12 at the pnee which prevailed same tune 
before i860 

20 At the present prices of gold, with the various charges of 
bringing it to India the value of the sovereign must according to these 
statements (and it is by these statements that Sir C. Trordyun « pro- 
pora! u supported), be so much abors that of 10 Hirer rupees tint for 
tie purpose of making any payment, tbo latter coin, must necessarily bo 
preferred to tbo sorerogu 
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21. If tliere were the means of coining sovereigns in India, it 
would be more for the advantage of the bolder of bullion to cany silver 
to the Mint for comage rather than gold, and it would be more foi the 
advantage of the exporter fiom England to send silver to India rather 
than gold or sovereigns. Even if the sovereign is imported fiom 
Australia, it would he more valuable m India than 10 silver rupees 

22. If the use of gold in the cuiiency of India enhanced its 
value there, as is probable, and if the anticipations which are generally 
entertained of a diminishing supply of gold, and an mcreasmg supply of 
sdver, should be lealized, the difference m favor of the employment of 
sdvei com will be greatei even than it is at present. 

23 I cannot but think, theiefoie, that to enact that a sovereign 
should be legal tendei at 10 rupees, with the view of introducing it 
largely into the cuiiency of India, would be totally inoperative , and it 
is very inexpedient to enact a law which would have no practical effect, 
and which it might be necessary to alter m a very short time 

2 4 I am unwilling, theiefore, to sanction such an enactment, but 
at the same time I see no objection to reverting to a state of matters 
which pi evaded in India for many years, namely, that gold com should 
be received into the public treasuries at a rate to be fixed by Government, 
and pubhcly announced by proclamation. 

25 This was the case with the gold mohur, or 15 -rupee piece, 
fiom 1835 till Lord Dalhousie’s pioclamation m 1852, and with other 
gold coins pieviously to the reformation of the curiency m 1835 

26 At their present value, there can baldly be a question of the 
readiness of the people of India to receive sovereigns for 10 rupees, and 
if any difficulty should be apprehended about their doing so m parts of 
the country distant fiom the Presidency towns, it will be obviated by 
their being received at that rate into the Government treasuries I do 
not anticipate the least risk of loss to the Government by so leeeivmg 
them. One of the Appendices to Sir G Trevelyan's Minute shows that 
the sovereigns received into the treasury of the Madias Presidency weie 
sold at a profit The only possibility of loss is such a change m the 
value of gold as would make a sovereign worth less than 10 lupees, and, 
for the leasons which I have given, I do not anticipate any probability 
of this being the case If it should happen, it would be a very simple 
measure to alter the rate at which they were leceived 

33 
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27 Tilie obligation which is imposed by making a com legal tender 
is only an obligation upon the receiver to take it for a given sum. No 
obligation is imposed by each an enactment on the person paying It is 
obviously unnecessary to impose nn obligation upon any one to receive a 
sovereign for more than its value , and os the person paying, by whom, 
in fact, the com is put into circulation, has the option of paying 
either in gold or in silver, the question aa regards the introduction of the 
sovereign into circulation at the rate of 10 rupees must depend upon 
whether it would be worth the while of any person having a payment to 
make to enny gold to a Mint to he coined into tore reigns, or to import 
sovereigns, in order that he may have the power of paying a sovereign 
in discharge of a debt which he may equally discharge with 10 silver 
rupees. 

£8 It is not probable that, at the present relative value of gold 
and silver, any one would meur the loss which such a proceeding would 
cause, hut if the convenience of the sovereign circulating at the rate of 
10 rupees is so great as U represented m Sir C Trevelyan h Minute and 
the accompanying papers, it is possible that this advantage may counter 
balance some loss. 

29 'Whether it would do so and to what extent, can only be deter 
mined by experience and I am of opinion that it may be desirable to try 
at once, aa an experimental measure the course which I have suggested. 

30 I wish you therefore, to declare and to make it publicly known 
by proclamation that sovereigns and half sovereigns according to the 
British and Australian standard coined at any properly antbonxed Royal 
Mint in England or Australia and of current weight will until farther 
notice, he received in til the treasuries of India for the same sum as 
10 and B silver rupees respectively and wiD be paid out again at the 
same rate, unle* objected to. 

31 This measure appears to he entirely unobjectionable. It is in 
accordance with the cautions and tentative courso recommended by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Calcutta it will, as far os it goes, facilitate 
the use of the sovereign and half-sovereign in all parts of India it will 
pave the way for the use of a gold coinage in whatever shape it may 
ultimately be found advisable to introduce it and, at the same time it 
establish** a preference m favor of the sovereign. 
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Notification by the Govt, of India, Finl Dept, — No 3517, dated 23 rd 

November 1864 

The Governor General of India in Council, considering it expedient 
that the circulation of Butish and Austiahan sovereigns in all parts of 
Butish India and its dependencies should be cneouiaged and facihtated, is 
pleased lieieby to direct that, from and after the publication of this Notifi- 
cation, sovereigns and half-soveieigns coined at any authorized Royal Mmt 
m England or Australia of current weight,* shall, until fuither notice, be 
received in all the Treasuries of British India and its dependencies m pay- 
ment of sums due to the Government, as the equivalent of ten and five 
rupees respectively , and that such sovereigns and half-soveieigns shall, 
whenever available at any Government Treasury, be paid at the same 
rates to any person willing to receive them m payment of claims against 
the Government 


Notification by the Govt of India, Finl Dept , — No 3518, dated Z2>rd 

November 1864 

The Governor General of India in Council is pleased to direct, under 
the authority vested m him by Act XIX of 1861, Section 9, that 
Government Currency Notes shall, until furthei notice, be issued at the 
Offices and Agencies of Issue of the several Cncles of Government Paper 
Currency m British India, in exchange for sovereigns and half-sover- 
eigns, corned at any authorised Royal Mmt m England or Australia, and 
of current weight, calculated at the rate of ten and five rupees respec- 
tively, to an extent not exceeding one-fourth of the total amount of 
issues repiesented by com, or by com and bullion m each circle 


* The standard weight of the sovereign is grains 23 274, and it ceases to he current 
when, from wearage or other causes, it foils in weight below grains 122 6 
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MinuU by ikt Hobble Sm C E Tubveltan, k. c b —dated IZrd 
November 1804 

In submitting drafts of Notifications to give effect to the Secretary 
of State s decision on the question of a gold currency for India, I thinl 
it right to make tho following remarks — 

The Secretary of State's decision is based upon the following positions 
hud down m the 12th, 20th and 23rd paragraphs of his despatch dated 
tho 20th Soptomber last, No 224 that whether the sovereign, ratal at 
ten rupees con circulate to any extent m India, depends upon the qnes 
tion whether it will be cheaper to meet an obligation of the amount of 
ton rupees by a gold sovereign or by ten silver rupees that at the 
present pnooe of gold the value of the sovereign must be so much above 
that of ten silver rupees that, for the purpose of making any payment, 
the latter coins must necessarily be preferred to the sovereign , thereforej 
to enact that a sovereign should be legal tender at ten mpew, with the 
view of introducing it largely into the currency of Indio, would be totally 
inoperative and it is very inexpedient to enact a law which would have 
no practical effect, and which it might he neoeesaiy to altar in a very 
short tune. 

If the present prices of gold ore calculated for this purpose upon 
those prevailing in London, the oorrectneos of this view must be at once 
admitted 

Hie value of the sovereign is about Es 10-8 at the present price 
of shyer m London. If, therefore the currency of the sovereign in 
India depended upon its value in London, to enact that the sovereign 
should be legal tender at ten rupees, would be entirely inoperative 

But the sovereign must be rated for circulation m Indio, not with 
reference to its English, but to its Indian price estimated m silver 

This may be at once eetablisbed by tho fact that, if the sovereign 
were legal tender in India at the English pnoe of Bs. 10-8 tho 

exiting Indian currency would be rapidly revolutionised, and creditors 
would receive much less than their due. 

The value of the precious metals is determined by the same pnna 
pl« as that of other commoditiea. Gold and aaver are cheapest at tho 
place of production, and their pnoe aogmenta m proportion to tha chargee 
which hare to bo incurred in order to lay them down at any green riacc 
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Gold reaches India fiom Sydney and Melbourne by a short and 
direct loute of little more than a month, being transhipped fiom one line 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Steameis to another at Galle. Silver is 
brought from South America by the lound-about way of England, chaiged 
with the additional fi eight and intei est consequent upon the mci eased 
length of the voyage. 

Silvei is also so much moie bulky than gold, that it becomes dearer, 
by comparison, m propoition as the two metals are removed from their 
souices of production Thus, although both the piecious metals are moie 
valuable with reference to othei commodities m the mtenoi of India than 
they aie at the ports, gold is, on accoimt of its supenoi portability, sent 
m great quantities to the distant parts of the interior, m piefeience to 
silvei, to adjust the exchanges, and it is always somewhat cheaper theie, 
estimated in silver, than it is at Calcutta and Bombay 

Since the beginning of Deeembei last, the average price of the 
sovereign at Calcutta has been Its 10-1-3, while, during the same 
period at Bombay, it has been 10-&-S * The price of the soveieign had 
been occasionally lower than this, but it will be seen from the quotations 
in the Appendix, which have been kindly furnished to me by Mr Dunlop 
m continuation of those annexed to my pievious Minute, that, duimg 
nearly a year, these low rates have constantly pi evaded, and that the 
latest tendency is to a furthei reduction. The laige quantity of gold 
imported during the same period piecludes the idea of the quotations 
refeirmg to isolated or accidental tiansactions, the importations at Cal- 
cutta from the 1st December 1863 to the 31st October 1864 having 
amounted to £2,383,435, and at Bombay to £4,919,733 

The state of the Indian pioduce maikets equally affects both the 
piecious metals Owing to the fall in the price of cotton and othei 
causes, they are likely to be in less demand than they have been , but 
this will not disturb the local relative value of gold and sdvei 

No reasonable doubt can, I think, be entertained that the sovereign 
would, under these circumstances, pass current at ten rupees, if it were 
made a legal tender at that rate. The superior convenience of a gold 
currency is worth, on an average of all sorts of transactions, at least 
two per cent , whereas, taking the sovereign at ten rupees, gold would 

* This difference of price is attributable to the greater abundance of silver at Bombay 
and to the circumstance of there bemg less direct trade between Australia and Bombay 
than between Australia and Calcutta 
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be rated onl> \ per amt below ate current market value m reference to 
eilvcr at Calcutta, and 1 j per cent at Bombay For every practical 
purpose, tho case has occurred which was contemplated in the following 
passage of Sir Charles Wood’s despatch, dated the 2nd May 1801 — 
‘ I Qua not lnsonsible to the posmblo advantage which might arise from 
tho introduction of the sovereign as the current com of India (as it :s 
I behove, in Ceylon), but at the present relative intrinsic value of gold 
and Bilver, no combination of Indian coins can express the value of the 
sovereign If by any change in tho relative valne of the two metals, a 
sovereign and ten rupees were to become of equal mtnnaio value the 
sovereign might read fly he introduced, and become the standard corn 
of India, - ' - ' 

Thu great publio question could hardly be m a better position for 
satisfactory solution. If the sovereign hod been worth rather less than 
ten rupees, it could not have been made a legal tender at that rate he 
cause every creditor would have been defrauded to the extent of the 
difference but being worth more and yet only aa much more as would 
be compensated by the superior advantages of a gold currency, the meu 
sure may be safely adopted. The object is not to make a revolution and 
breach of faith by a sudden flood of gold, hut to provide for the future 
as the first Napoleon did half a century before the discovery of the Cedi 
fornrnn gold fields. 

Although a single metal most in every country be ultimately adopted 
as the standard it may bo for the publio advantage to paw through a 
period of double standard in order to change the basis of the currenoy 
from silver to gold, provided the new gold currency be properly rated 
with reference to silver This has taken plaoe of late years without in 
convenience «Ttd with mnoh general benefit in our West India Colonies 
the United States, and France and I submit that tho altered orcum 
stances of India call for the adoption of a similar arrangement. 

The Secretary of State has determined to maintain the practice of 
asoin# notes agtunat boHnm at Colcntta, Madia* and Bombay, and haj 
now farther directed tbit notce ihall bo leaned againat aoveragna with 
out declaring that coin legal tender 

The pnnajla of a note enrrenoy u that it u the rrpre«n(ofaro of 
the current legal com and that not bong israabla except in exchange 
for ooi n, the mixed enrrencry of note* and com vtnt. in quantity exact y 
u if it w era wholly compoaed of coin. 
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It is true that the Bank of England issues notes upon bullion,, but 
this is a remnant of the original meieantile basis of the English paper 
currency, and it is attended with this piactical convenience, that bullion 
is used at home as a sort of intei national cunency m adjusting the 
foreign exchanges In India bullion is imported solely m older to its 
being converted into coin m the shortest possible time, and the proper 
place for it is therefoie the Mint, and not the Currency Department. 

This part of the subject is clearly and correctly explained m the 
Secretary of State's despatch of the 2nd of May 1861 — “ The posi- 
tion of the Government or Curieney Commissioners is totally different 
from that of a gieat banking establishment like the Bank of England 
It is no part of the functions of the Government Currency Establish- 
ment to hold bullion for the convenience of the merchant To what- 
ever extent this may be necessary or useful in India, it should be done 
by the Banks of that country It is a "part of the banking or trading 
business of the community The bullion or com held m the Depart- 
ment of Issue must be held entirely for its own purposes, and be of 
such a description as to ensure those purposes being answered Now 
the demand of com for notes, which is to be anticipated and feared 
m India is an internal demand, which might occur if distrust of the 
notes were entertained To meet such a demand, the current com of 
the country is the only certain resource If gold were held m the 
Currency Department, it still must be optional with the person present- 
ing notes to receive it. The only certain security for the convertibility 
of the note at the office of the issuer is payment m that com which 
is legal tender throughout the country ” 

One mam object of a papei currency is to economise the stock 
of specie, and to lestore to repioductive purposes all that is not required 
to support the paper circulation The Government notes m circulation 
are now upwards of seven millions sterling The investments m 
Government Securities amount to little more than three millions The 
difference between these two sums, or more than four millions sterling, 
is retained m com and bullion But, so steady has been the growth of 
the paper circulation, and so fully has it stood the test of commercial 
crisis, that much less than four millions sterling would suffice to meet 
every probable demand if the remainder consisted solely of “ that com 
which is legal tender throughout the country ” 

The note circulation of Calcutta and Bomba}' alone is £6,260,000 
The reserves m coin and bullion amount to £3,570,000 But, in ordei 
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to assist m meeting tho sudden and indoGmte demands upon the cash 
balances arising from the practice which has been recently adopted of 
cashing Mint certificates at night, authority has been given for exchang- 
ing bullion deposited in the Mint for coin deposited in the Currency 
Department, to any extent, provided the coin in the latter is not reduced 
below £800,000 at each place. The actual reserve of com m the Cor 
rency Departments at Calcutta and Bombay is therefore less than the 
total amount of the deposits of com and bullion by nearly two millions 
sterling, tho greater part of which might safely be invested m Govern 
ment securities, and be thereby restored to reproductive purposes in the 
hands of individuals, if Mint certificates were again made payable after 
the bullion has been coined, and. the deposits in the Currency Department 
were confined to tho currant legal corn. 

The Secretary of State proposes that bullion should still be received 
both at the Mint and m the Currency Department, but that <r provision 
should be mado by law if nooeraary, to enable the Government to m 
terpose such interval between the presentation of the bullion and the 
delivery of the notes as ma> m the g ris ting circumstances and state 
of the Mint render it perfectly safe from any demand for com which 
it might not hove m its power to meet. 

If the holders of bullion are to wait until it is coined before they 
receive its value in coin or in note* which represent ooin they may with 
greater advantage wait at the Mint, whose busmens it is to convert but 
bon mto com, than at the Currency Deportment, whose business it is to 
exchange notea for com. 

On the other hand if the holder* are to have their bullion discounted 
either at the Mint or the Currency Department before it is coined this 
con only he done by keeping balaneee greatly in excess of what is re- 
quired for the pubho service No system of finance could without 
eenons loss and danger, stand such a liability as that of having to pay, 
on demand the value of til the bullion landed on the shores of India 
■What would be thought if it were proposed that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should discount, out of his cash balance at the Bank the 
whole of the bulhon which readies England ? 

If these premises are correct it would follow 

D/— That the Assay Deportments at the three Indian stints 
should be made as efficient as possible so that there may !» no uaaece^ry 
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delay m delivering Mint certificates, wlncli aie negotiable securities, 
to the holdeis of bullion. 

%iul — That Mint certificates should be payable, as formeily, at 
twenty days’ sight, and 

2>i cl . — That Gfovei tun ent Currency Notes should be issued in the 
Calcutta, Madias, and Bombay Cncles, as they aie m the encles which 
have been lecently established m the mtenoi, only in exchange foi coin 
which is legal tender. 
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APPENDIX 

Calcutta Quotation* for Autratian Gold 




S3 Caiut Bajl 

34 Oabat Ban. 




Per Tolah 

Per Ounce 

!. Per Toiah 

~ Per Omus 

l 

'■ 1 
•n 

8th December 1853 

14 7 0 

88 8 

0 

15 IS 

0 

43 0 0 

10 1 6 

32nd „ 


14 C 1 

38 S 

63 

U 11 

0 

41 13 4 

10 1 o 

8th January 

1854 

14 S 1 

87 10 

10) 

15 7 

0 

41 2 8 

10 1 0 

52al 

„ 

14 7 0 

38 8 

0 

16 IS 

0 

43 0 0 

10 1 0 

8th February 


14 10 8 

39 1 

Si 

16 0 

0 

42 10 8 

10 1 6 

22nd „ 


14 12 6 

89 6 

8 

10 3 

0 

41 0 0 

10 I fl 

8th March 

t, 

14 U 7 

39 4 

23 

10 l 

0 

43 13 4 

10 1 0 

23ra 1 

„ 

14 11 7 

| 89 4 

*3 

16 1 

0 

48 13 4 

10 1 6 

8th April 

t* 

14 13 11 

29 7 

6i 

16 2 

6 

43 1 4 1 

10 1 0 

22nd 


14 13 11 

80 7 

»i 

16 a 

6 

40 1 A 

10 1 3 

8th May 

ti •• 

14 11 7 

89 4 

>3 

16 1 

0 

4J 18 4 I 

10 3 0 

52nd , 


14 0 9 

88 15 

4 

13 15 

0 1 

42 8 0 

| 10 1 8 

8th Juno 


14 o e 

38 16 

4 

16 15 

0 1 

43 8 0 

10 l 0 

Slat 

„ 

14 r 11 

38 10 

«i 

13 11 

o 1 

43 2 8 

10 3 0 

7 th July 


h 7 a 

18 10 

Ai 

15 13 

0 

43 3 8 

10 3 0 

22kI „ 

H 

14 7 0 

88 8 

0 

15 12 

0 

42 0 0 

10 l 0 

8th Auguat 

„ 

14 10 8 

89 1 

£4 

16 0 

0 

43 10 8 

10 1 0 

Slwl , 

, 

14 7 0 

88 8 

0 

16 IS 

0 

41 0 0 

10 0 0 

7th September 

n 

14 6 1 

38 6 

61 

13 11 

0 

41 13 4 

10 0 0 

Slat 


14 6 6i 

38 6 

8 

15 11 

0 

41 14 8 

10 l 6 

3 rd October 


14 6 1 

33 8 

63 

15 11 

0 

41 13 4 

io a o 

Slat w 

3rd Nor amber 

. 

Doorgip 

14 7 11 

Poojah HolPc 

38 10 5i 

bya. 

15 13 

0 

42 3 » 

10 0 G 
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Jbnltit/ Quotation* for Australian Gold. 


| 22 Cum But. 

I 


1 IVr l'ohh ,Per Ounce 


12th December 1S63 . . 


o 

0 

37 

12 

0 

15 

7 

o 

41 

3 

id! 

10 

3 

0 

2Sth „ 

»• 

11 

o 

0 

37 

12 

0 

15 

7 

2 

41 

3 


10 

n 

*> 

0 

13th Jnmmrj 1SG4 

14 

o 

G 

37 

12 

0 

15 

7 

o 

41 

3 

H 

10 

i 

0 

2Sth „ 

1 

” ! 

14 

7 

O 

38 

8 

H 

15 

12 

3 | 

42 

0 

8 

10 

3 

0 

ISth February 

11 * 

34 

10 

3 

39 

0 

8 

15 

15 

7 ! 

42 

9 

6§ 

1 

10 

8 

0 

27th „ 

n * 

11 

2 

G 

37 

12 

0 

15 

7 

2 

41 

3 


10 

o 

*■> 

0 

12 th March 

n 

14 

10 

3 

39 

0 

8 

15 

15 

7 

42 

0 

Os 

10 

2 

0 

28th „ 

it *• 

n 

12 

oi 

SD 

5 

4 

16 

1 

6 

42 

14 

8 

10 

2 

c 

1 3th Apnl 

M * 

14 

8 

1 

38 10 

30 

15 

13 

3 

42 

3 

4 

10 

S 

0 

28th „ ' 

t> • 

14 

10 

3 

39 

0 

8 

35 

15 

7 

42 

9 

6$ 

10 

2 

3 

13th May 


14 

13 

10} 

3D 

10 

2? 

16 

3 

6 

43 

4 

0 

10 

2 

6 

23rd „ 

" 

14 

33 

104 

39 

10 


16 

3 

6 

43 

4 

0 

10 

3 

0 

8 th June 

M 

14 

13 

10} 

39 

10 

1 

n 

16 

3 

6 

43 

4 

0 | 

10 

5 

0 

23rd „ 

V * 

14 

10 

3 

39 

0 

8 

15 

15 

7 

42 

9 

0? 

10 

2 

9 

8th July 

>1 • 

j 14 

13 

10} 

89 

10 

2! 

16 

3 

6 

43 

4 

0 

10 

3 

0 

23rd „ 

It * 

14 12 

0} 

39 

5 


16 

1 

6 , 

42 

14 

8 

10 

3 

0 

8th August 

51 

14 

12 

0} 

39 

5 

*\ 

16 

1 

6 

42 

14 

8 

10 

3 

0 

28rd „ 

11 

14 12 

0} 

39 

5 

4 

16 

1 

6 

42 

14 

8 

10 

3 

0 

8th September 

» 

14 

13 

30} 

39 

10 

2§ 

16 

3 

6 

43 

4 

0 

10 

3 

0 

28 th „ 

99 • 

14 12 

0} 

89 

5 

4 

16 

1 

6 

42 

14 

8 

10 

2 

3 

1 3th October 

If •*« 

14 10 

3 

89 

0 

8 

15 

15 

7 

42 

9 

6| 

10 

2 

8 

28th „ 

ft * 

H 12 

0} 

39 

5 

4 

18 

1 

6 

42 

14 

8 

10 

2 

0 


24 Car or Bah. 


Per Tulnh Per Ounce 


SoAcrcigns 
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Financial Dttpalck from ihs Govt of India, to ike Jhgki Hon bU ike Secy 
of State for India,— No 165, dated 3 rd December 1864 

With reference to your despatch No 224, dated the 26th September 
1804, wo- have tho honor to forward copies of two Notification* which we 
have issued, with a view to giro effect to your decision that sovereigns 
and half-sovereigns according to the British and Australian standard may 
ho received at an exchange of 10 rupees and 6 rupees respectively, m 
payment of Government demands- "Wo also forward a copy of a Minute 
by tho Hon'blo Sir Charles Trevelyan, containing hia remarks on the 
despatch under acknowledgment. 


From Geo Dickboh, Eaq , Secy and Treaenrtr, Dank of Bengal to Secy 

to Govt qf India, Fxnl Dept , — No 1042, dated 17£t Ilarck 1806 

By desire of the Directors, I have the honor to send you herewith 
oopy of a Statement which I laid before the Board on the 10th instant, 
relative to the practical working of Government Notifications No 8517, 
and No 8518 of 28rd November lust, authorizing the receipt of sov 
ereigns and half-sovereigns at the Government Treasuries, and the Offices 
of Issue of the several Circles of Government, at tho rate of ten rupees 
and five rupees respectively In view of the continued influx of sov 
ereigns, and the probability m that event, of the surpuls supply being 
lent to the Mint, the Directors instruct me to submit that the present 
is a more favorable opportunity for considering what further action may 
be advisable, than delaying to do no until the extreme limit of gold 
deposits which can be held against issues shall hare been renohed, and 
the necessity of putting an abrupt termination to existing arrangements 
by the withdrawn! of the privileges allowed by the existing Notifications, 
be imposed on Government. 

2 Under present circumstances and although the demand for 
sovereigns IB gradually imwnsmg, it is dear that they wiD not bo held 
in lerpi quantrtiM, either by European or Native Merchants nor enter 
into general mrcolabon, so long os an uncertain rslne attaches to them. 

3 "With the axpenence of the post three months before than, the 
Directors instruct me to state that, m their opinion, the time has come 
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when soveieigns and half-sovereigns of full weight may, with safety 
and advantage, he declared legal tendei at the respective rates of ten and 
five rupees 

4< The Directors have arrived at this conclusion the more readily 
because they are of opmion that the timely adoption of such a step will 
pi event inconvenience to the public and embarrassment to the Govern- 
ment hereaftei. 

5 Although, doubtless, theie aie some difficulties to be overcome, 
the Dnectors viewing the measuie as one foi which — after the elaborate 
discussions that have taken place on the subject — the public are fully 
Xnepared, are of opinion that the introduction of the sovereign into the 
Currency of India will be geneially welcomed as a gieat public boon 

6. The Directors aie not appiehensive that any derangement of the 
money maiket must necessarily follow The measuie will be gradual m 
its operation, and insensibly adapt itself to the expanding requirements 
of a largely increasing commerce, without detriment to the public cre- 
ditor or inconvenience to Government 


Note hy Geo Dickson, Esq , Secy and Tieasniei, Bank of Bengal ', on the 
Receipt and Issue of Sovereigns and Half-Sovereigns, under the recent 
Orders of Government, — dated 9th Maich 1865 

The following partaculais connected with the piactical woikmg of the 
Government Notifications Nos 3517 and 3518 of 23id November last, 
authorizing the receipt of sovereigns and half-sovereigns at the Govern- 
ment Tieasunes and the Offices of Issue of the several Cncles of Govern- 
ment Paper Currency, at the rate of ten rupees and five rupees respec- 
tively, are submitted for the consideration of the Board of Directors 


Receipts, 

1 st — We commenced receiving gold on 1st December m payment 

Proportions of Receipts of Government dues, and also in the ordi- 

tlirongh the General Treasury nary course of business, in the same way as if 
and the Bank J J 

sovereigns were legal tender Smce that 

date, the total leceipts have been . . £ 370,986 


of which we took m the Treasury 
Ovei the Bank Counter . 


£ 

1,612 


369,374 

£ 

370,986 


#» » 
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ind — Of tho above amount about Jths are An*tmlum sovereigns, 

rropcrtioiu In BritUh «ml ^ £th English sovereigns and half BOV 
AojtnU/n ScTCTttiffM. eragng 


3 rd — The chief lodgment* are by the local Branch Banks of Ex 
change, who have tendered £500,722 of the 
whole amount 


Principal lodgment*. 


Next in amount are the deposit* of a very intelligent Jew Merchant, 
having a large Opium busmera and also a direct trade with Arabia and 
Syria vA 8 oca, from whence he receives chiefly British sovereign*. Na- 
tive Merchants ol*o have paid m considerable sum*. 

Some of the English mercantile houses have made mmihu- payments, 
port of the amount bong gathered in their ordinary collection* from the 
Bazar In short, gold has been paid m by all classes, European and 
Native 


PayntnU 


1*< — The groa* amount with which we have parted since l*t December 


Sent to £li too 

Bnrt to Mint £au 000 an Ont Ytbrmrj 
N A— £l IQ 000, **cocA r*mitUoo*, *eot to lflnfc 
not j*t catditod to Bmk. 


last is £170,035, almost 
wholly over the Bank 
Counter, except £14,500 


pent to our Up-country Branches, and £50,000 to the Mint m exchange 


Jar rupee*. 


2 %d — Almost without exception the English sovereign u perf erred 
Proportion Of Brftfrii An*- by both Europeans and Natives, to the Aus- 
tralian trmlian, the latter being token only when the 

supply of English sovereigns is exhausted, European* returning home, 
for obvious reasons prefer the English sovereign, and the Natives, because 
it is mare suited to their taste especially when melted or converted into 
ornament*. The difference intruuaceHy, if any a» regard* the alloy, they 
set little value on 

3rd —Setting out of the calculation £20,000 paid to the Agra 
Bank early in December the chief payment* 
CBrf Payment* been> lrf, to our Nature Bankers for 

t nummanon into the interior, and 2nd, to European* returning to Eng 
land, or vwtore to the Ne3gbem«, and traveller. bv Bafl*»y 
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Bail} Raj meats 


The average payments, exclusive of sum 
sent to Branches, but including £20,000 to 
Agia Bank, were — £ 


Thioughout December 1,017 per diem 

Thioughout January . . 1,026 ,, 

Throughout Februaiy . . 1,482 „ 


The calculation does not include the remittance made to the Mint 


Transactions m Gold with Head Commissioner of Currency 

Under Notification No 3518, Cuirency Notes may he issued m 
exchange for sovereigns and half-soveieigns to an extent not exceeding 
one-fourth of the total amount of issues represented by Com and Bullion 
in each Cncle 

The latest published Return of the Head Commissionei of Cunency 
shows, that m the Calcutta Cncle, the reserves of Silver Com and 
Bullion stood as under, viz — 

£ 

Silver Com . . . . . . 1,063,177 

Silver Bullion . . ... . 460,000 

£ 1,523,177 

One-fourth of which is . . £ 380,794 

On the 23rd February last, when the 
whole available stock of legal tender 
Com m the Bank’s vaults fell to 
£108,000, we sent to the Mint m 
sovereigns for rupees . £ 50,000 

And on 8th March . . ,, 150,000 

200,000 

Leaving a maigm of only ... . £ 180,794 

for futuie similai deposits , but of couise if Notes and not silver were 
taken, the paper issues would be conespondmgly mcreased, and a larger 
pioportion of gold than £380,000 might consequently be held But 
should the flow of geld com continue steady for a few months longer, 
it is clear that we shall soon reach the extreme limit, so far as the pro- 
portion which can be held m this Circle is in question. 

Meanwhile, for current public requirements, we retain in the Bank 
about £41,000. 
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Gold tent to Sranekes 

The accompanying Return from Cawnpore Brunch, dated 23rd 
ultimo, shows that on £ 4,900 told out to the pnbko, £15 Id 9 has been 
realized na exchange, the highest rate being one anno and ax pie and 
the average rate ono-half of an anna, equal to 3-4ths of a penny on each 
Bovcragn, or rather mom than sufficient to cover proportion of the ooet 
of oamogo and Railway fare of Officer taking up gold from Head 
Office 

Of the remaining £9,600 distributed among the Branches at Alla- 
habad, Benares and Mirsapore, the whole has been disposed of with the 
exception of £3,869 , the larger proportion of which is still held at 
Afirzaporo. The exchange realized has been under the average of 
Cawnpore Branch. 

The Directors are aware that the object in sending sovereigns to the 
Branches was not so much for gain as by way of experiment, and in 
order to teat the public requirements 

Understanding that a considerable trade m bar gold might be pro 
fitobly conducted at some of <rar Up-oountry Branches I recently ad 
dressed a Circular to the Agent* on the subject, and at the same tuno 
I requested general information regarding the pnee and circulation of 
Bovoreagns within the sphere of the various Agencies For the inform 
ation of the Directors a copy of the rephee received from our Agents at 
Agra and Cawnpore are appended to this Note. At the former Branch 
it will bo obeerved the English sovereign is decidedly preferred. As 
the weight of the tolah appears to vary so much I am not yet in a 
position to give accurate information regarding fluctuations m value of 
bar gold in the Up-oountry Bazars but hope to do so rocm. 

From a carefully prepared Return in my possession for year ending 
Slat Deoember 1864, I find tint tho total import* of gold coin and 
bullion into Calcutta amounted to £ *,008,580 

Of winch we received in Australian gold „ 2,140,000 

Heaving £ 628,580 

na the mine imported from England, Egypt. «ad elsewhere. 

The subjoined Tabular Statement of the imports and crport* of gold 
to and from the three Prtmdenoes since 1856, when the transaction, in 
that metal first lxgnn to bulk largely, may prove intonating 



the Imports and Frporh of Gold into and from India, for (ho /• 

Front April to April 
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Making allowance for the amounts re- transmitted from one Presi 
deucy City to another oa well as from Ceylon I think it must be nppe 
rent that the value of our gold imports in Leaf, Bullion, and Coin is 
very much larger than is generally supposed. 

If, then, wo make allowance for the program ve increase at Bombay 
for 18GS SI a year of unusual commercial activity apd prosperity, I do 
not think I over-estimate the gold imports into India for year ending 
31st December 18(54 m taking them at from eight to ten mUhons 
sterling This calculation is indeed greatly strengthened by the valuable 
information contained in the Report of Major Ward, of the Roval Mint, 
Sydney, bearing date 21st December last. 

As those questions have an important bearing on the Government 
paper currency, as well as on the Indian standard of value, it is pro 
posed from tune to time to keep the Government advised of any facts 
connected with them which may oome to my knowledge. 

Meanwhile if the experience of the last, three months can be 
accepted a* a guide for the future it appears sufficiently clear that sov- 
ereigns can be supplied at ten rupees, and that if made legal tender, that 
they will be readily accepted by both Europeans and Natives a* a sub 
statute for silver At the same time it is equally dear that the use of 
the sovereign wOl not promote the extension of the ten rupee Currency 
Note, confined as it now is within so many Circle* of Issue 

One other important foot I may notice, that daring the past fort 
night, we received m aorereigns upwards of £150 000 which under the 
Notification, tended to giro ease to astringent money market- 
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Detailed Statement of Sovei eigns sold by G atony) ore Branch 


Date 

u 

CQ'o 

tw " 

o tD 

rO a> 

B s 
£ 

To whom sold 

Rate 

Amount of 
Exchange 
received 

Amount of 
Sovereigns 
sold 

1864 









December 1 7 

100 

Button Dallal 





1,000 0 0 

■n 

15 

100 

Jumna Dallal 



• •• 


1,000 0 0 

u 

19 

50 

Sliewpersliad Khuzan- 
cliee 

* * • • 


• • • 


500 0 0 

51 

55 

250 

Jowalnr 

• 


• 


2,600 0 0 


22 

36 

Thomas Newton, Esq 

G pie each 

1 

2 

0 

360 0 0 

jj 

23 

81 

Rutton Dallal 

3 pie each 

1 

4 

3 

810 0 0 


55 

15 

Thomas Newton, Esq 

6 pie each 

0 

7 

6 

150 0 0 

j» 

55 

2 

Purus Ram 

• •• • 




20 0 0 

jj 

24 

71 

Doorjun Bueparee 

6 pie each 

2 

3 

G 

710 0 0 

15 

JJ 

100 

Punna Lall Namk Chund 

Ditto 

3 

2 

0 

1,000 0 0 

5) 

27 

62 

Gunasliee Bueparee 

Ditto 

1 

10 

0 

620 0 0 

99 

30 

81 

Seetul ditto 

Ditto 

2 

8 

6 

810 0 0 

1865 









January 

2 

86 

Doorgapersaud ditto 

1 anna each 

5 

6 

0 

850 0 0 

U 

55 

60 

Doorjun ditto 

Ditto 

3 

12 

0 

600 0 0 

JJ 

55 

48 

Seetul ditto 

Ditto 

3 

0 

0 

480 0 0 

JJ 

3 

19 

Thomas Newton, Esq 

Ditto 

1 

3 

0 

190 0 0 

1» 

55 

65 

Doorjun Bueparee 

1 a 3 p each 

5 

1 

3 

650 0 0 

99 

4 

50 

Ditto 

1 a 6 p each 

4 11 

0 

500 0 0 

>1 

55 

60 

Goojur Suroff 

Ditto 

4 

11 

0 

600 0 0 

55 

6 

26 

Sohun Lall 

Ditto 

2 

5 

6 

250 0 0 

55 

9 

19 

Jumna Dallal 

[ a 3 p each 

1 

7 

9 

190 0 0 

J! 

10 

10 

S Thornton, Esq 

1 a 6 p each 

0 

15 

0 

100 0 0 

?> 

12 

300 

Naraen Suroff 

1 anna each 

18 

12 

0 

3,000 0 0 

1J 

55 

25 

Ram Churn ditto 

Ditto 

1 

9 

0 

250 0 0 
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Detailed Statement of Sovereign*, — continued. 



1 

ii 

IS 



Amount 0 

f Amount of 

Bote- 

To -whom ioH 

Date. 

Exchange 

reodred. 

Sorer dun* 
■old. 


1 



1 




16G5 









January 12 1 

MO ! 

Jagganpcrmad 

ll anna each 

23 

7 

0 

2,600 0 0 


n 

160 

ditto 

Ditto 

14 

1 

0 

1,600 0 0 

„ 

14 

60 

Dtrarkn Dnllal 

Ditto 

4 

II 

0 

600 0 0 

, 

16 

00 

Brijlall BoepaJfO 

Ditto 

4 11 

0 

600 0 0 

n 

17 

100 

1 Bhnjttn LaII Saroff 

1 anna each 

8 

4 

0 

1000 0 0 


10 

18 

Mannee Dallal 

H anna each 

1 

6 

6 

180 0 0 



25 

Hathoora Baroff 

14 anna each 

2 

6 

6 

260 0 0 



28 

Monaco Dallal 

anna ead 1 

2 

0 

6 

£60 0 0 


SO 

60 

Ckadee L*U 

Ditto 

4 11 

0 

600 0 0 


„ 

60 

Qoojor Baroff 

1 anna each 

3 

2 

0 

600 0 0 

»» 

28 

60 

Hnxbhnjnn Bneparee .. 

6 pie each 

1 

6 

0 

600 0 0 


„ 

100 

Guraahec liuoyaroe 

Ditto 

3 

2 

0 

1 000 0 0 

M 


48 

Jumna Dallal ♦* 

Ditto 

1 

6 

0 

450 0 0 

H 

24 

10 

Monnw Dallal 

Ditto 

0 

a 

0 

100 0 0 

, 

« 

164 

Buddree Baroff 

3 pie eaoh 

2 

e 

0 

1,040 0 0 

„ 


69 

Ditto 

1 anna each 

4 

6 

0 

600 0 0 


n 

200 

Mean*. Degg Maxrrefl 
and Oo, ». 





J 000 0 0 


28 

, M 

Bntttoc Dallal 

8 pie each 

1 

6 

3 

850 0 0 


27 

20 

Uannee Dallal 

Ditto 

0 

6 

0 

200 0 0 


SO 

26 

Ditto - 

Ditto 

0 

6 

a 

260 0 0 



200 

Han. E<q Murell 

and Co **• 





3000 0 0 

February 2 

400 

Mod&roe Lall Bueparw 





4000 0 0 



800 

Korflen Suroff 

- 




a 000 0 0 



60 

Fan* Bam 





600 0 0 

n 

w 


jlannee DaDal 





WOO 

- 

" 

6 


. 

— 

-i 
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Detailed Statement of Sovereigns , — continued 


Date 

Number of Sov- 
ereigns sold 

To whom sold 

Bate. 

Amount of 
Exchange 
recened 

Amount of 
Sovereigns 
sold 

1865 









February 4 

35 

Munnee Dallnl 

3 pie each 

0 

7 

9 

850 0 0 

33 

6 

40 

Gunnessee Beuparee 

6 pie each 

1 

4 

0 

400 0 0 


7 

99 

Nurnen Suroff 

3 pie each 

1 

8 

9 

990 0 0 

3' 

3 J 

100 

Kamtapersbaud 

Ditto 

1 

9 

0 

1,000 0 0 


8 

66 

Munnee Lall 

Ditto 

1 

/ 

0 

6 

660 0 0 

33 

9 

100 

Button Dallnl 

Ditto 

1 

9 

0 

1,000 0 0 

31 

11 

50 

Jumna ditto 

Ditto 

0 

12 

6 

600 0 0 

53 

11 

198 

Nuraen Suroff 

Ditto 

3 

1 

6 

1,980 0 0 

33 

11 

1 

Purmasliuree 

• • 




10 0 0 

33 

13 

50 

Shewram Bueparee 





600 0 0 

33 

11 

20 

Buddree Doss 



. 


200 0 0 

3> 

33 

43 

Ram Churn Dallal 



# « 


430 0 0 

Total Sover- 








eigns 


4,996 

Total Rs 

■ • 

'58 

6 

9 

49,960 0 0 


Equal to 5 annas per cent or an average premium of | anna for each 
soveieign 

Bank of Bengal, D KENNEDY, 

Cawbpohe, [ Agmt 

The 23 rd February 1865 ) 







820 LETTER FROM THE AOENT OF ME BANK OF BENGAL AT AGRA 

Extract of a letter fron tie Cavnpore Agent of He Bant of Bengal, U tie 
Bea-etary and Tretutrer, Bani qf Bengal Oahntta,—Bo 2-4, dated 
0M February 18C6 

With referanoo to your Circular No 4 of 4th mutant I beg to 
utato that I believe I could dispose of at least £2 000 worth of gold 
every month, the practice in the bazar is to pay rvmh on delivery 

The price of gold in the bazar hero at present is — 

for 22 carats fine, Rupee* 17 per tolah or Rupee* 16-6 per Bhurree 
do , 17 4 do or ,, 16 9 do 

do ,18 do or , 16-4 do and 
of the latter there is none for sale m our bazar at present, I am told 
the range in prices is seldom or never more than four unnw pgr tolah. 

Some of the shroffs tell me that rupee* 20 000 worth of gold 
oould be sold in the bazar here to-day for cash at the above pnoe*. 


From Thouab Dtsok, Esq Agent, Bank of Bengal Agra to Secy and 
Treasurer , Bank qf Bengal Calcutta , — No 8 12 dated 20 tk Feb 
ruary 1866 

In answer to the enquiries made in Circular No 4 I beg to submit 
the foil owing information on the questions romed. 

The demand for gold for local use is very slight so modi so that 
the Brandi Kb stanch ee estimates the aggregate monthly sales at 200 
tolahs , but this is mere conjecture 

The d<wmpfaons most readily saleable are China leaf gold (so it is 
doearibed to me) branded 100 and English sovereigns, the prices at 
date being, respectively, rupees 16-12-0 the Agra tolah and rupees 
10 1 0 the sovereign. 

The Agra tolah weighs 21 rut toe* more than the Company's tolah 
of one rupee weight, and this gives a rate for the latter of R« 16 16 0 

The price of eorereogns appears never to tail below IU. 10 mroplj 
that they remain intact as sovereigns m tho bands of the shroffs and 
this class will not port with them for lew on leaving the shroff- hands, 
the sovereigns are melted down 
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The price of gold per tolah fluctuates greatly ; thus, during the famine 
m these Pionnces, it fell to Rs. 14, the ryots disposing of their orna- 
ments to buy food, while during the height of the cotton mama, it rose 
to Its 18, the ryots being in a position to pui chase largely , gold m their 
estimation being the most eligible form of investment. 

Apart from local requnements, I could possibly dispose of 1^ to 
2 laths a month just at present, for Delhi and othei Up-country cities. 

Our rate is now Its 10-1-6, and if sovereigns can be procured 
in Calcutta on the same terms, a remittance would pay the Bank, as taking 
the cost of a silvei remittance at eight annas per cent , there would be at 
least a piofit of seven annas, as the outside cost of a gold remittance 
would not exceed one anna 

I think this Branch should be placed m funds by a remittance of 
English sovereigns, whenever procurable m Calcutta at par. 

The Australian soveieigns do not find favor with jewellers and 
goldsmiths here 

The tolahs of Mnzapoie, Benaies, Delhi, &c , are all different, and 
this renders the gold quotations somewhat puzzling 

I do not considei any advantage would be gained by disposing of 
sovereigns for Bills payable one month after delivery, as the Kootees 
whose promissory notes could be safely taken, would purchase on specula- 
tion for sale elsewhere, and being wealthy enough to pay cash, would not 
care to enhance the price by one month'’ s interest, at least so the Branch 
Khazanchee reports Should the Bank establish Branches at Delhi and 
Umntsir, a profitable business m gold could be done, the consumption for 
jewellery m the former city being very great, while, in the latter, gold is 
taken by traders from Cabool and Bokhara, and I believe Persia 


From E D J Ezra, Esq, Ami Mei chant, to Secy and Treasurer, 
Banl of Bengal, Calcutta, — dated 9th March 1865 

The sovereigns paid by us to the Bank of Bengal are received from 
our constituents at Egypt, Damascus, Beyroot, Alleppo, &c They are 
sent for the purchase of indigo and Dacca piece goods The sovereigns 
received by us are mostly English Some of them are insured, and some 
are not 



322 DESPATCH TO SECT OP STATE, VO 50 OP 1805 

Fro* E H Lusdihotov, Esq , Secy to Govt <f India, Finl Dept , to Secy 
and Treasurer, Bank of Bengal,— No 1002, dated 23nf Mare* 1865. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No 1042, 
dated 17th mutant, with your accompanying Mem errand am, reporting by 
desire of the Director*, the result of the tmnsaotjonj at the Bank of 
Bengal under the Government Notification* of November hst, authoris- 
ing the receipt of sovereigns and half sovereigns in the Treasuries and 
Currency Offices at tho respective rates of ten and five rupees, and 3 am 
instructed by tho Governor General in Council to request that you will 
convey to the Directors his thanks for this interesting and important 
communication 


Financial Detpoteh from tie Govt <f India to tie Right Rouble tie Secy 
Of Slate for India , — No 66, dated 2D* March 1866 

We have the honor to transmit a copy of a comm union bon which 
we have received from the Director* of the Bank of Bengal 

2 The Government Notification of the 23rd of November last, 
authorising the receipt of sovereigns and half-sovereigns at tho 
Trettaunefl at the respective rates of ten and five rupees, was adopted by 
the Bank aa the rule for the whole of their transactions and tins letter 
reports the result up to a recent data and exp re*** the opinion erf the 
Directors that the time has arrived when the sovereign and half-*?ver 
eign ought to he declared legal tender at the above-mentioned rates 

8 It will be seen that up to the 9th instant the total receipts ut 
the Bank in these coins amounted to £370,000 and that although poy 
dents bad likewise been made to a oonndarabie amount sovereigns 
accumulated to an inconvenient extant m the hands of the Bank and 
200 000 were therefore transferred to the Calcutta Currency Office in 
exchange for rupees- 

4 Owing to farther srpectod amv*li of eovoTeigna from Aortm- 
ha, the proportion of one-fourth of the total amount of iranoe represented 
try ooin and tmlkon, which can by law bo received in gold coin in tho 
Currency Department, u likely soon to be completed and, in order that 
the babmew of the Bank and of the Government may not be comjxacd 
of a core winch cannot be relied upon o« a circulating medium owing to 
,ta not being a legal tender itwffl then become neewary either to go 
forward to oonvert the experimental mauure of matang the wvtreigu 
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rccen able m ihe Tiensuncs and Cuucncy Offices at ten rupees into tlie 
substantive one of making it a legal tender at that late, oi to take the 
retrograde step of withdrawing the Notification authorizing the sovcicign 
being rccen ed at ten rupees, or modifying it by making the sovcicign 
lecenable at a lovci into 

5. Although the sovcicign still commands, under ceitain circum- 
stances, a small premium oicr ton rupees in the interior of tlic Bengal 
Presidency, it lias been paid at the last-mentioned late into the Allahabad, 
Lahore, and Nngpoic Curienc’v Offices, as well as into many of the Trea- 
suries The sums held m soiereigns at the abo\e-mentioncd Cunency 
Offices on the 15th instant, the date of the ltotmn last leceived, were — 

Lahore ... ... ... ... 13,350 

Allahabad . 090 

Nagpoie ... 80 

G As it has now been proied that to declaie the sovereign a legal 
tender at ten rupees would not be inoperative in a gieat part of India, 
as the local lelative value of the gold and silver com could baldly be 
more favourable for the safety and giadual pi ogress of the change, and 
as the measuie has been shown to be uigently lcquned to prevent great 
piactical inconvenience, we aie of opinion that soveieigns and half- 
sovereigns according to the British and Austialian standaid, coined at 
any properly authorized Royal Mint in England, Australia, or India, 
should be made legal tender throughout the Butish dominions in India, 
at the rate of one sovereign for ten rupees, as recommended m oui 
lettci dated the 14th of July 1864, No 89, and we lequest the sanction 
of Hoi Majesty’s Government for giving legislative effect to this airange- 
ment. 
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Financial Dapatch from tic Rioirr Hosblb Sm Ch amjb Wood, 

Baet , 0 0 . D , Seep of Slate for India , to HU HxeeUcnaf tie Right 

IJon’lletie Governor General if India iu Council-No 124, dated 1 m 

May 1806 

1 have considered in Council your Finanoml letter dated the 2lst 
htnrch 1806, No 50, forwarding copy of a letter from the Secretary of 
tho Bank of Bengal with enclosure* relative to the effect of the Govern 
ment Notification of the 23rd. November last, authorizing the receipt of 
sovereigns and half aovereigns at the rates of It* 10 and IU. 6 re*peo 
tively, and expreesmg your opinion that the tune has arrived when fover 
Cigna and half-ftovoreignfl ooined at any properly authorized Royal Mint 
in England, Australia, or India, should be made legal tentW throughout 
British India at the rates above specified 

2 It appears from the papers forwarded by you that from the 1st 
December 1864 to the 9th March 1866, the Bank of Bengal h»d received 
sovereigns and holf-eoveroigna to the amount of £370 980 and had parted 
With £129 936 almost wholly over the Bank counter exoept £14 600 
sent to the Bank's Up-country B rancho* The Bank had also sent 
£200,000 to the Mint, in exchange for rupees retaining about £41 600 
for Current requirements. 

3 It also appears that at Cawnpore 4 996 sovereigns were sold 

at the Bank at premiums varying from 3 pies to 1J anna on each sover 
eign, and that sales had been made at the Bank's Branches at Allahabad, 
Benares and Mirxapore, at an exchange somewhat below the average of 
Lahore £ 18^50 the Cawnpore Brunch. Sovereigns had, how 

AlWr»l»d ever been paid to a small amount at the rato 

Nbsjk** 80 0 f 1 0 mto the I^hore, Allahabad, and 

Nagpore Brunches. 

4 Ton consider that these facta prove that “ to declare the sover 
agn a legal tender at ten rupees would not he inoperative in a great 
part of Indio, as the local relative value of the gold and silver com 
could hardly be more favourable for the safety and gradual progress of 
the change , and as the measure has been shown to be urgently required 
to prevent great practical inconvenience, * you ‘ are of opinion that 
sovereign# and haff-aovereigns, according to the British and Australian 
standard coined at any properly authorized Royal Mint In England 
Australia or India, should be nrndo legal tender throughout tho British 
Dominions in India nt tho rate of one sovereign for ten rupee*, as 
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“ recommended m” j om " lcttei dated the 14th July 1864, No 89, and” 
3 ou "request the sanction of IIci Majesty's Government foi giving 1 
legislate c effect to this ai rangement.” 

o In my Financial Despatch dated the 26th Septembei 1864, 
No 224, vhieli authorized the lcceipt of the soveieign mthe Government 
Ticasuries m India as the equivalent of ten rupees, I pointed out the 
grounds on which I considered that it would be inexpedient, at any rate 
for the present, to make that com a legal tender Its receipt was conse- 
quently sanctioned only as an experiment, and the time that has yet 
elapsed is not sufficient to asceitam how far it would cn culate at the rate 
of ten rupees 

6 . The papeis which } ou have now forwarded do not appear ,to me 
to shew that the tune has arrived for taking any further step, or that the 
measure which you piopose would he attended with any advantage. The 
fact that without being legal tender at any fixed rate, sovereigns have 
been sold at Branches of the Bank of Bengal at a premium, does not 
appear to me to support your pioposition. 

7. The sovereign is at present intrinsically worth moie than ten 
rupees, and although cucumstances may render it occasionally convement 
to individuals to pay it at that rate mto the Government Tieasimes, the 
purchase of the com at a premium by the pubhc at certain Branch Banks, 
is sufficient proof that its leal value is well understood 

Your appiehension that inconvenience may result from the accu- 
mulation of sovereigns in the Calcutta Currency Office, appears not to be 
well founded In the present state of the exchanges, the sovereign will 
give a more favorable remittance to this country than can be obtained 
here by our drawing bills on your Government, and I therefore request 
that you will transmit overland whatever amount of soveieigns there may 
be inconveniently accumulated in youi Departments To whatevei extent 
you may remit sovereigns, you will be leheved from the necessity of 
paying oiu Bills m silver 
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Trom It P IIarbison, Esq , AeeU Gent to the Govt <f India , to Secy 
to Govt of India, Bint Dept , —No 028, dated 7U September 
1805 

With reference to your Telegram of tho lit instant, and to my 
reply of the fitli idem, I havo the honor to Buhmit oopy of a letter of 
this date from the Secretary and Treasurer of the Bonk of Bengal, 
reporting the arrangements which he has made for sending 10 IskTin 
of sovereigns to E ng land by the Steamer Moot lan 

I have approved of these arrangements, which have been made after 
personal communication with Mr Dickson. 


From Geo Dickson Esq Secy and Treasurer, Bank of Bengal, to 
Aceti Gent to tie Govt qf India — dated 7ti September 1805 

I have the honor to inform you relative to our demi-official 
correspondence that subject to your approval I have made the following 
arrangement# for sending 16 lakhs of sovereigns to the Bank of Eng 
land on account of Her Majesty's Secretary of Stato for India per the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company's Ship Moo lion 
which nails to-morrow, vu — 

Freight for the whole 10 lakhs deliverable at Bank of 

England 2 per cent 

Insurance by London and Oriental Steam Transit 

Insurance Company on 8 lakhs, 1J per cent. 

Insurance by Messrs Jardme Skinner & Co Agents 
for Tnton, Canton, Bombay Ocean and Alliance 
Mamie Insurance Offices 4 „ 1 , 

Insurance by Heaurs Shand, Fturho ft Co Agents 

for Hong Kong Insurance Company 2 „ 1 , 

Insurance by Messrs. Mackfflop, Stewart & Co , 

Agents for the London Assurance Corporation 2 1 , 

Union Insurance Society of Canton London and 

Provincial Insurance Company 2,1 „ 

The various policies will cover risks until debvery of the com at the 
Bank of England. 

The remittance is contained m 10 boxes nude to measurement 
furnished by the P and O Company 
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Each box oont,nn*> 1G bags of 11,000 each, mul is sealed Math the 
bank’s seal. The boxes aio numbeied respectively fiom No. 1 to No. 10, 
aiul bear the following addicts — 

[B of E] Nos 1, 2, 3, t, 5, G, 7, 8, 0, 10. 

Precautions lm\e been taken to seeme the boxes by lion clamps and 
screw nails, and two seals me placed on each box. 

I dial! ad\ isc the Bank of England Mil Marseilles of the despatch 
of tbe remittance, enclose Bills of Lading and shipping documents, and 
also Telegraph by Indo-European Line, lest by an accident the advice by 
Marseilles should miscarry. E\eiy care has been taken in making up 
the remittance, but it would be satisfactoiy were jou to send oier some 
trustu ortliy Officer to see each bag weighed, placed m the boxes, and 
nailed down before they leave the Bank , meanwhile I have arranged 
with Captain Pateison that he wall give us the use of Ins larger boxes for 
doubly secmuig the gold, and that one ot the ofiiccis of Ins Company 
(Mr Paikei) is to be in attendance to see each bag weighed and deposited 
in the lespective box before being screw ed down, and sealed and placed 
within the large box Dein cry will be given to-morrow morning, and 
a guard of Sepoys wall accompany the lemittance to the S teamen’s side 
A Chief Officer of the Pemnsulai and Oriental wall go to the Bank of 
England from Southampton along wath the large chest m which the 
smaller boxes w r ill be packed 

Financial Despatch from the Govt of India, to the Uiyht Hon’ble the Secy, 
of State for India , — No. 153, dated Simla, 18 th September 1865. 

" In continuation of our Secretary’s Telegram dated 7th Septem- 
ber 1865, we have the honor to foiward the papers noted in the 
subjoined list relative to the arrangements made by the Secretary and 
Tieasuier of the Bank of Bengal for sending 1,60,000 sovereigns to 
England by the Steamer Mooltan , which sailed on the 8th instant 

list of Papers 

Copy of a letter from the Accountant General to the Government 
of India, No. 633, dated 7th September 1S65, with its enclosure 

Fiom It P Haerison, Esq , Acctt Genl to the Govt of India, to Secy 

to Govt of India, Finl Dept 

In continuation of my letter No 633, dated the 7th instant, I beg 
to forward copy of one from the Secretary and Treasuier, Bank of 
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Dvm 0 P Harrison, Esq , Acctt Qnl to He Ooci of Indut, to Secy 
to Govt tf India, Pint Dept ,— Ho 628, dated 7 li September 
1806 

With reference to your Telegram of the let instant, and to my 
reply of the 5tli idem, I have the honor to submit copy of a letter of 
this date from the Secretory and Treasurer of the Bank of Bengal, 
reporting the arrangements which he has made for sending 10 fwfcfiw 
of sovereigns to England by the Steamer MooUan 

I have approved of these arrangements, which have been made after 
personal communication with Mr Dickson 


From Gko Dioxbox, Eaq , Secy and Treatnrer, Bani of Bengal , la 
A cell Gen l io tAe Govt qf India — dated 7 til September 1806 

I have the honor to inform yon, relative to our demi-official 
correspondence, that subject to your approval I have made tho following 
arrangements for sending 10 lakhs of sovereigns to the Bank of Eng 
land on ocoonnt of Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India per the 
Peninsular and Oriental 8 team Navigation Company's Ship J loollan 
which Bails to-morrow vir — 

Freight for the whole 10 lakhs deliverable at Bank of 

England 2 per cent 

Insurance by London and Oriental Steam Transit 

Insurance Company on 8 lakhs, li per cent 

Insurance by Messrs Jardme, Skinner & Co., Agents 
for Tnton, Canton, Bombay Ocean, and Alliance 
Marine Insurance Offices 4 1 M 

Insurance by Messrs. Shand, Foirhe k Co , Agents 

for Hong Kong Insurance Company 2,1 , 

Insurance by Means. Mackillop Stewart & Co, 

Agents for the London Assurance Corporation 2,1 , 

Union Insurance Society of Canton, London, and 

provincial Insurance Company 2 „ I 

The various polices will cover risks until delivery of the com at the 
Bonk of England. 

The remittance is contained in 10 boxes made io measurement 
furnished by the P and O Company 
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Each box contains 1G bags of £1,000 each, and is sealed with the 
bank’s seal The boxe* ;nc nnmheicd respectively fiom No. 1 to No 10, 
and bear the following addicss — 

[B of E] Nos 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, G, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

Precautions have been taken to seeine the boxes by non cl am ps and 
sciew nails, and two seals .lie placed on each box 

I shall nd\isc the Bank of England via Maiseillcs of the despatch 
of the lemitlaiicc, enclose Bills of Lading and shipping documents, and 
also Telegraph by Indo-European Line, lest by an accident the ad wee by 
Marseilles should miscariy Every caie has been taken in making up 
the lennttancc, but it would be satisfactoiy weie you to send over some 
trustworthy Oflicci to sec each bag weighed, placed in the boxes, and 
nailed down before they leave the Bank , meanwhile I have arranged 
with Captain Paterson that he will give us the use of his largei boxes for 
doubly securing the gold, and that one of the officers of his Company 
(Mi Parker) is to be in attendance to see each bag weighed and deposited 
m the respective box before being screwed down, and sealed and placed 
within the large box Delivery will be given to-moirow morning, and 
a guard of Sepoys will accompany the remittance to the Steamer’s side. 
A Chief Officer of the Peninsular and Oriental will go to the Bank of 
England from Southampton along with the laige chest in which the 
smaller boxes will be packed. 

Financial Despatch from the Govt of India , to the Fight Hon’ble the Secy, 
of State for India, — No 152, dated Simla, 18 ih September 1865. 

' In continuation of our Secretary’s Telegram dated 7th Septem- 
ber 1865, we have the honor to forward the papers noted in the 
subjoined list relative to the arrangements made by the Secretaiy and 
Treasurer of the Bank of Bengal for sending 1,60,000 sovereigns to 
England by the Steamer Mooltan, which sailed on the 8th instant 


List of Papers 

Copy of a letter from the Accountant General to the Government 
of India, No. 623, dated 7th Septembei 1865, with its enclosure 


Rm E P HAiraison, Esq , Accit Genl to the Govt of India , to Secy 

to Govt of India, Pml Dept 

In continuation of my letter No 623, dated ! the 7th instant, I teg 
to forward copy of one from the Seeietaiy and Treasuiei, Bank of 
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Bengal, No 2083, dated 9th idem, reporting the shipment of Australian 
sovereigns amounting to Rs, 10,00,000, for the Right Hon'ble the 
Secretary of State 


From Geo Dickson, Eaq , Secy and Treasurer, Bank of Bengal, to 

Aectt Oenl to tie Govt <rf India, — No 2983, dated 9 ti September 

1866 

In continuation of my letter of the 7th instant, I now beg to 
advise having shipped per Steamer MooUan, which sailed this morning, 
the ten boxes of Australian sovereign* amounting to Its. 16 00,000 

The remittance has been put up as already described, and I have 
forwarded the Bill of Lading and Pohoiee of Insurance to the Bank of 
England, m whose favor they have been made out. 

X annex a List of the several policies, all of which are payable in 
Ijondon ot the exchange of 2s Id per rupee, the difference m this 
respect, in case of lo**, being mare than sufficient to cover the freight, 
insurance, and other charge* 

I will send you hereafter a detailed Inst of all charge* in connection 
with the ihipment. 


Memo or Policies, 


Rs 


London and Oriental Steam Transit Insurance Company 

Hong Kong Insurance Company 

Alliance Manne Assurance Company 

Ocean Marine Insurance Company of Bombay 

Bombay Insurance 8ociety 

Canton Insurance Office 

Tnton Insurance Company 

London and Provincial Manne Insurance Company 
Union Insurance Society of Canton 
London Assurance Corporation 


8,00 000 
2 00 000 
2 00,000 
60,000 
26 000 
60,000 

76.000 

50.000 
60 000 

1,00 000 


Rs 10 00,000 
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Financial Despatch from the Goit. of India, to the light lion 3 hie ike 
Say. of State for India, — No. 15f>, dated Simla, Hath September 1805 

In continuation of our Despatch No. 152, dated 18th September 

. 1SG5, we hmc the honor to forward a fui- 

*■ l)it«l lE'li September 1SC5. 

ther communication from the Accountant 
General to the Go\ eminent of India, rogauling 1 he shipment of Austra- 
lian sorercigns amounting' to 11s 10,00,000 for England pei Steamer 
Ulcolian 


Financial Despatch from the Bight Hon’bll Sin Charles Wood, Bart, 
g c. B., Secy, of State for India , to Jits Erccllcncij the Fight Hold hie 
the Goienior General of India in Council, — Ac. 2G7, dated 30 th 
November 18G5. 

With reference to jour Financial letters dated the 1.8th and 26th 
September 18G5, Nos. 152 and 15G, advising the shipment of 160,000 
Australian sot ereigns by the Steamer Mooltan and the rates of Insu- 
rance paid thereon, I have to acqunmt you that the sovereigns in 
question were duly delivered at the Bank of England, and were disposed 
of at the rate of £4-1 7-9^ per ounce, the sum realized amounting to 
£159,857-14-2. 


* Tins is probably a clerical error for £3-1 7-9$ 
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From Secretory to He Bengal Clamber of Commerce, to EH Ltthhisq 

tot, Esq , Secretory to tie Government cf India, Financial Depart- 
ment, —Dated 23 rd January 1863 

1 am directed by the Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Com 
merco to again bring under the consideration of the Government of 
Indio tho important question of the legalisation of a gold currency for 
India. 

2 This subject formed the substanoe of a communication which I 
had tho honor to address to yon under date the I9th February 1864 
Communications on the same subject were also, about the time 
forwarded to the Government of India by the Chambers of Commerce 
of the other Presidencies and by the Bombay Association. These repre 
aentations were favorably received by the Government of India, and 
reunited in an elaborate Minute by Sir Charles Trevelyan, recommending 
that, aa a tentative measure, sovereigns coined m the British and 
Australian Mints should be declared to be legal tender throughout 
British. India as the equivalent of ten rupeoe, which recommendation was 
concurred in by the Government of India, and was submitted for the 
sanotaon of the Bight Honorable the Secretary of State 

8 This proposal fooled to meet the approval of Sir Charles Wood, who 
on the ground that relatively with silver the sovereign was worth more 
than ten rupees, and that any enactment with the view of constituting 
it a legal tender at that rate must consequently be inoperative, considered 
it inexpedient that suoh law should be passed. He, however, sanctioned 
as an experimental measure that sovereigns of current weight coined 
at any properly authorised Mint in England or Australia might be re 
cmved into all treasuries of India as the equivalent of ten rupees. 

4. A Notification to this effect was issued by the Financial Depart 
ment in November of the same year, and under ita provisions consider 
able sums were tendered to the Currency Department in exchange for 
notes at the equivalent of ten rupees for each sovereign, but owing to 
their not bong declared a legal tender, these coins did not pass into 
general circulation, and having ultimately accumulated to an mconve 
ment extent in the Currency Department, were shipped to England on 
account of Government 

6 The Chamber did not hesitate to attribute this failure of the 
attempt to wtablndi a gold currency to the refund of tie Secretary of 
State to permit it to be dodared a legal tender Hod the recommonda- 
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lions of the Government of India been sanctioned by Sir Charles Wood, 
the soveieign would evcrywileie throughout India have been fieely ac- 
cepted as the equivalent of ten rupees, and these coins would thus have 
been maintained in active cnculatiou, which can never be the case so lono* 
as they are not declaied to be legal tender, and then compulsory leceipt 
is limited to those cases in which they aie tendered m satisfaction of 
Government demands. 

6. The Chamber is still of opinion that, as a preliminary and tenta- 
tive measure, the legalisation of the sovereign as a tender for ten rupees 
is the best measure which can be adopted with the view of again intro- 
ducing a gold currency into India. They by no means look upon it 
as a final measuie, but as one which, whilst affoiding considerable lehef 
to the operations of commerce, may be safely adopted without causing 
apprehensions of any senous disarrangement m the money maikets of 
Europe. 

7. The subject of a gold currency is, however, of such vast import- 
ance, considering the large amount of specie which Iudia will inevitably 
absorb during the next few years, whilst prices of cotton may be ex- 
pected to lule abnormally high, that I am directed respectfully to 
suggest that a full enquiry into the whole question should be instituted 
by Government, and to suggest further that such enquuy could be best 
conducted by a mixed commission of Government officers and members 
of the commercial community and others, and to pray that such com- 
mission may be appointed with instructions to take evidence where 
necessaiy, and to report fully on the subject in all its bearings. 

8. I am directed further to suggest that if such commission is ap- 
pointed they may be instructed also to report on the practicability of 
modifying the circle system as at present carried out, so as to secure for 
the Government Paper Cuneucy a wider and moie geneial circulation 
than it at present enjoys outside the presidency towns. 

- From E H Lushington, Esq , Secretary to the Government of India , 
Financial Department, to the Chamber of Commence, Calcutta , — 
Fo 544, dated 1st February 1866 

In reply to youi Secretary's letter of 23id Januaiy 1866, I am 
desned to state that the Governor General in Council concurs in think- 
ing that the state of the currency may properly form the subject of 
enquiry by a commission constituted as yon suggest, but that m the 

42 
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ajtointiient of otjubenoy commission 


opinion of the Government, tho attention of such a commission should, 
without excluding from ita consideration tho expediency of making tho 
sovereign or a gold coin of any other denomination a legal tender, be 
directed, m the first instance, to thq operation of Aot XIX of 1801 
2 In conformity with this view, arrangements are in progress for 
the appointment of a commission, and I «m requested to inform you 
that tho Governor General in Conned will havo muoh pleasure in ap- 
pointing to tho commission any two members of the mercantile comma 
nity whom yoa may nominate 


Fro* tie Secretary io lie 'Bengal dumber qf Oemmeroe, io EH 
Luskin oton Esq , Secretary to tie Government qf India, Financial 
Department, — Dated 3rd February 1860 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No 544, 
of the 1st instant, and beg to inform yon that the Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce have nominated the Honorable John N Bullen 
President of the Chamber and the Honorable David Cowie os members 
of the Currency Commission which ia about to bo appointed by Govern 
ment to enquire into the state of the currency 


Beeolution by tie Government qf India, Financial Department, — No 002, 
dated 3 rd February I860 

Bead again the following correspondence regarding the working of 
the Paper Currency — 

From tie Chamber of Commerce, dated 23 id January 1800. 

To Ditto, Ho. 544, dated l*t February n 

From Ditto, dated 3rd „ „ 

Tho Govern or General in Conned observes that the memorial of tho 
Chamber of Commerce is in consonance with the views which tho 
Government had under consideration. 

The sense of the commercial community, as well os of tho Govern 
roent of India, has been repeatedly declared in favor of a gold currency, 
hut the Secretory of State has not as yet been satisfied that the attempt 
would be expedient or practicable Instead of a gold a paper currency 
has been introduced in the expectation that it would prove a more con 
vernent and acceptable circulating medium than cither of the preaoai 
metals. 

After the experience of neatly five years, B is now dcflmblo to 
enquire whether this expectation has been fulfilled. Tho enquiry should 
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be, m the hist instance, an enquiry into the opeiation of the Paper 
Cunency Act, and not, as the Clmmbei of Commerce propose, an 
enquiry as to the expediency of mtiodncmg gold into the monetary 
system of India It must he shewn that paper has not proved, and is 
not likely to piove, a cnculatmg medium adequate to the wants and 
suitable to the habits of the country, befoie an endeavour is made to 
mtioduce gold m supeisession of, or in addition to, papei 

The Governor Geneial m Council has accordingly determined to ap- 
point a Commission consisting partly of official and partly of mercan- 
tile gentlemen to euquue into, take evidence, and report upon the opera- 
tion of the Papei Currency Act, upon any impioved ariangements, 
including the mtioduction of notes of the denomination of five rupees^ 
by which it could be lendeied more effective, and upon any extension 
of the monetaiy system which the mcieasing commerce and prospeuty 
of the country may seem to lequne. The Commission will be consti- 
tuted as follows — 

President 

His Excellency General Sir W. R. Mansfield, K.C.B 

Members 

Honorable H. S. Maine. 

Honorable W Grey 
Honorable J. N Bullen. 

Honorable D. Cowie. 

Mr E H Luslnngton 

Mr G Dickson, Secretary, Bank of Bengal 

Mr W Andeison, Manager, Onental Bank 

Mr H G Dunlop, Manager, Agia and Mastermam’s Bank 

Secretary 

Mi D It Onslow. 

Oidered that this Resolution be communicated to the Piesident and 
Members of the Commission, and to the Secretary of the Commission, 
and be published in the Gazette of India 


From D R Onslow, Esq, Sea etary to the Cunency Commission, to the 
Sea et ary to the Government of India , Financial Pep ailment,— Flo 
ZB, dated 4dh October 1866 

I have the honor to forwaid, foi submission to His Excellency the 
Goveinoi General in Council, the report of the Commission to enquue 
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Into tlio Operation of Act XIX of 1801, which convoys the oonclosiona 
arrived at by the Commission, after doe consideration of a mass of evi 
donee collected, orally from witnesses, and by correspondence with or cry 
quarter of British India. 

The report 10 forwarded without the largo appendices containing tho 
evidence, as a considerable time mast yet elapse before the volumes can 
be passed through the preea 

Notwithstanding however, tho appearance of in completeness which 
n report thus forwarded presents, I am desired by His Bioellency the 
President to say that it has appeared on the whole to he expedient to 
submit tho report in this form without farther delay with regard to the 
interest felt in the matters enquired into by the Commission 

Report qf Cbtxmttton (0 enquire titio tie operation of Act XIX qf 1861 

The Commission have understood that the principal object set before 
them, under the orders of the Government of India was to obtain mfor 
malum from all available sources regarding the operation of the existing 
currency arrangements which were ettablishod under Act XIX of 1881 

E A second matter was incidentally submitted to their consideration 
vtn , what may be the advantage, as based on expediency of the intro 
duotion of the legal tender of gold into India, in addition to that of 
silver 

3 Accordingly, with respect to these two points, an examination of 
such witnesses as were available at Calcutta in tho spring of 1806 took 
place during that season. Senes of questions were subsequently addressed 
to the several Governments, Administrations Commissions, and Collector 
ates thronghont India, as also to the several Banking Corporations. 

4 The result has been the collection of a very large mass of ondonco, 
which is set out in fhli in the addenda of this report. A prdois of the 
several sets of answers thus obtained is annexed 

B The chief duty of tho Commission may, perhape, therefore bo hold 
to have been performed in submit ting to the Government of India tho 
evidence thus collected 

0 This having been done, it seems convenient to shew tho general 
resold She qnastioni^ as above referred to, are accordingly set oat with 
B brief epitome of the pr&ns of the answers, it being observed that tie 
deposition* of the nnthontiM comultal at Calcutta arc corroborated m 
_ti TBiticnlnra bv the information obtained elmtrhcro 
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Circular io the Officers in charge of 
Tieasn) j es 

Question No 1 — Aio Government Cur- 
rency Notes leadily leceived and paid 
away by the native community at their 
full value in private monetary transactions ? 

Question No 2 — If not, what is the 
reason foi their depieciation, and what is 
the nveiage inte at which they are dis- 
counted F 


Question JS r o 3 — "What facilities are af- 
foided by Officeis in charge of Government 
Treasuries foi the exchange of currency 
notes for silver, and silver for notes P 


Question No 4 — Are these facilities 
sufficient, if not, what means can you 
suggest foi increasing them F 


Question No 5 — Do you consider the 
present arrangement of Circles, with a 
separate note toi each Circle, well calcu- 
lated to promote the reception of paper 
curiency by the native population, and 
would jou letain it F 


Epitome of Mr Onslow’s Ft ccis 

Answer No 1 — A geneial negative, ex- 
cept m Presidency Towns and centres of 
note circulation 

Answei' No 2 — Want of facilities for 
conveitibility Distrust m the native 
mind Discount chaiged in the bazars at 
various lates by the Shroffs when chang- 
ing the notes foi com If notes aie lost 
oi destroyed by accident, difficulty m ob- 
taining duplicates Silver and gold aie 
prefeued 

Answer No 3 — Notes generally given 
foi cash , hut the reverse does not take 
place, except for the convenience of tra- 
velleis At some stations, exceptionally 
as it weie, cash is, however, given for 
notes The rules issued by the Accountant 
General aie followed Notes leceived in 
payment of land revenue The supply of 
notes too limited at some stations It is 
also said that there are less facilities per- 
mitted now than was formeily the case, — 
Vide Ifistmi, Oomiawuttee, Purneah 
Answer No 4 — Th at Cuirency Depart- 
ment and Piesidency Hanks be authorized 
to pay silver for notes 

That notes of each separate Circle should 
he payable on demand at any Tieasury 
within the Cncle That present lestiic- 
tions should be lemoved, so that notes may 
be issued and cashed at all British Trea- 
Buues 

Some think that present facilities are 
sufficient Officers should be peinntted to 
cash notes to the extent to which their re- 
sources may permit The establishment 
of offices of Sub-Issue would facilitate 
transactions — See Hullooab Notes should 
be declared legal tender in Oandeish 
.Restrictions with regard to notes being 
used for remittances should be removed 
Notes of low value should be freely cash- 
ed by Treasurers A maximum of notes m 
store might be fixed , when notes m stole 
reach that maximum, encashment to be 
nefused — AVe Ghazeepoie 

Notes should be entrusted to Tehseel- 
dars for sale 

An universal note is advocated — See 
Dullutpore Would make Berar a centre 
of currency — See Oomrawuttee The Ac- 
countant General should cease from mter- 
feiences, and allow Treasury Officers more 
latitude — See Purneah 

Answer No 5 — The unanimity and the 
decision of the answer in the negative to 
this question is very remarkable. 
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Cirmlar to tX* OJJicrrt in cXarpe qf 
JYooiun^t — conti 
QtetUon bo. 0,— If not, would yon pro- 
pose to increase the number of Ctrae* (still 
retaining the plan of a aeparate note for 
each Circle) and if *o to what extent P Or 
keeping the present number of mal Crr 
cleft, would you establish Office* of 8db- 
Iwue ftt the chief local Treasuries within 
each Circle where the note should be oon 
rertibU on demand as at the Head Offioe 
of Isaac of the Circle P 


Question No 7 — Or would you prefer 
the plan of haring one uni reraal no e for 
all India, to be convertible only at the 
Presidency Towns and at certain specified 
Treasuries P Or la there any other plan 
you would recommend P 
XJ} —In rplytri to lw< tire* qs W J w n. 

rdaaa* to *t»t fuDy the jroaud* no 
ehlok yen firs pr»<«T«oe» to km 
jj»_n r*tWr thin to tbs others, rjwri- 
illr with rtfwwiM to tbs imt'orUat 
oi^oct of WsUkhing Pwwr Coitwmj 
tn tho oonfUeoc* and lik Inf of th* 
nitfrw*. 

Queihon No* 8. — Would you propose 
a note of the raluo of fire rupees ; and 
if so cm what grounds P 

Queil i on No 9 — Are you of opinion 
that the 5- rope* note would hare a 
layer currency than note* of a greater 

Question bo 10 — Are note' used mneh 
by the Shroffs and Native Ban! era for 
purpose* of remittance P 


Question bo 11 — la It the practice of 
th* Bhroffs and Native Bankers to exact 
discount in all case* of cashing note* P 

Quttiion bo. 12 — Do the Bhrofla and 
Nature Banker* buy up the notes at a 
discount for the purpose of rending them 
to the head-quarter* of Circle* tor en- 
cashment P 

Question No 13. — Do the Shroffs and 
Native Banker* prefer the note to boon 
dee* for purpose of remittance? 

Q tret io« bo. 14V- If your silrer re- 
rerre run* reiy krr. owing to a large 
number of currency, note* being pre- 
sented for cash, what udlitle* by rail or 
rood have yon for reinforcing the rererre 
and to what Department or Treasury 
would you firit apple P \ 


Epitome <jf Mr Onslov t Frhxt. — oontd, 

Atuwerbo 6 — Some would retain (Sr 
cits and establish Office* of Sub-Irene 
where note* could b* cashed- Other* 
think there should be one not* convertible 
at otctt Treasury Other*, that note* of 
infenor denomination ihoold be oonvert- 
lble at all Treasnne*. but that notes of a 
high one ■ bo old be only cashed in their 
own Clrdeu Other*, that there ahould be 
one note for each Presidency cashable at 
all Treasuries within the limits of the lflt 
tar Abolish the Circle*. 

Noteaof erery Circle ahould be payable 
on demand at the Presidency Town* and 
at specified Treasuries where trade exist*. 
— So* Poonah. 

Antver bo 7 — Yes ; convertible at 
Presidencies and principal Treasuries. 
Other*, In favor of um to reel notes con 
rertible at all Treasuries. Others, note 
for each Presidency Note to be incon- 
vertible but legal tender j the issue not 
to exceed one year* reran tie of the Em 
pire. Great preponderance in flavor of 
one universal note, if readily conrertible 


Anmrr No 8. — Opinion' much dtvid 
ed on this point, though tbe prepondrr- 
a nee is somewhat in favor of a 6- rupee 
note 

Anncer bo 0 — Opinion* evenly di 
Tided. 


Anttcer No 10. — Yes it certain place* 
and centre* of commerce ; bat — No, at 
the great majority of stations Tbe 
praetice clearly depends on the conveni- 
ence or possible profits of the Native 
Banker*. 

Anneor bo 1L — Th* answer hi the 
affirmative Is almost unanimous. 

Antuerr bo 12. — The answer Is genet 
Jl, «ctUt, , but there are a few excep- 
tions which are not unimportant, and 
perhaps have caused the alarms of the 
Accountant General 

Anstoer bo 13- — Answer* negative 
with very few exception*. 

.dancer bo 14. — For answers, see 
Frdcis s each station haring to answer 
with regard to its own facilities of com 
mumcation with other*- 
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Circular to the Officers tn charge of 
Treasuries — contd 

Question No 15 — Has your Treasury 
been unable to meet the public demand 
for Paper Currency in. consequence of 
your indents foi notes not having been 
complied with P 

Question No 16 — If so, what leasons 
have been assigned for the refusal to 
comply with yom indents? 

Question No 17 — What average value 
does ’the Government gold mohur beai in 
the bazars m youi neighburbood P 

Question No 18 — What average value 
does the English soveieign beai in the 
bazars in your neigh bom hood P 

Question No 19 — What average value 
does the Australian soveieign bear in the 
bazars in yom neighbourhood p 

Question No 20 — Do you think that 
the coins above mentioned generally beai 
a higher value in Mofussil bazars than 
m the Presidency Towns P 

Question No 21 — If so, what is the 
cause P 

Question No 22 — Are the people fond 
of gold for the pui poses of hoaidmg and 
circulation P 

Question No 23 — Would the natives 
like a gold currency P 

Question No 24 — Are gold coins of 
Rs 15, 10, and 6 likely to find more 
favor m their eyes than notes of like 
value P 

Question No 25 — Would a gold cur- 
lency help the establishment of a Papei 
Cmrenoy, gold being held as a lesoive by 
traders ana others, and the notes passing 
fiom hand to hand for circulation when 
people become accustomed to them P 
Question No 26 — Would a gold cur- 
lency assist the outlying Treasuries m 
ensuring the convertibility of the note P 
Question No 27 — "What is the opinion 
of large Shroffs and Dealers on Cur- 
rency P Do they prefer a Silvei Cnnency 
alone, or silver and paper as it at present 
exists, or silver, gold, and paper P 

Question No 28 — Does bar gold cir- 
culate m your neighbourhood , if so, how 
is its purity ensuied ? 

Question No 29 — Are native gold 
moliurs much used by Natives as means 
of currency m your neighbourhood? 

Question No 30 — State the names of 
the gold moliurs ? 


Epitome of Mr Onslow’s Pi e'cis — contd 

Answei' No 15 — Answer generally ne- 
gative, exceptions veiy rare 


Answer No 16 — In the very rare in- 
stances of the answers, cause leferable 
to the Accountant General 

Answer No 17 — At par in many 
places , above par in many otheis , below 
par in a veiy few 

Answei s Nos 18 and 19 — English so- 
vereign at par at a certain numbei of 
places , above par at very many others , 
below par at a veiy few Australian 
sovereign but little known, hut apparently 
not taken with so much readiness as the 
English one 

Answei s Nos 20 and 21 — Answei ge- 
nerally in the affirmative 


Answei No 22 — Yes , generally for 
the purpose of hoarding, and merchants 
for that of cuculation or article of com- 
merce 

Ansicei No 23 — The affirmative an- 
swer may be said to he nnnmmous 

Answer No 24 — The affirmative an- 
swer may bo said to he unanimous 


Answer No 25 — Opinions generally 
affiimative 


Answei No 26 — Opinions very gener- 
ally affirmative 

Answei No 27 — General preference of 
gold, silver, and papei Almost unanim- 
ous 


Answer No 28 — Consult Prdcis Gold 
circulates apparently as nil aihcle of trade 
in a good many places, but is not tre ited 
ns money under the existing laws 

Ansicei No 29 — Almost unanimous 
negative 

Answer No 30 — Defer to the Prdcis 
Although not much cnculated, it is evi- 
dent from the answers to this question 
tint the practice of keeping gold ns « 
reserve must be almost unnersal among 
nil classes just raised nbo\ c po\ ertj 
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Circular io ill Officer t in cAarga qf 
Frcamma. — ooncld 
Qnetiien No 8L — Ho they pue for 
inbin*W5 value P 

QteiUon No 82.— Or do they beer an 
artificial nine according to their re^peo- 
tlro denominabona, or u proceeding from 
certain Native BtateaP 


Npilon* qf 3Tr Onilow i Fr&t* — eoncW. 

Anrtcert Not 81 and 83. — Generally 
for mtoDilo value. 

Hot*.— T bta •pttoa* *1 tt* tk« rm*rml ormdn- 
Iftr* f tin « n«r«r» U qvrrV* ■ Sflri i wa lh« 

otWr ralkirhlan I wh«tn elrnjWr* » r« **111 *m 
**I 1 m to ti* Offlm* 1 * «Wri f XriHuriM 


V When, it is considered that the answer* bIiowh in tlje epitome are 
the condensation of the observation and opinions of authorities eie rein- 
ing power or discharging financial dutac* over every part of Bnlish 
India, the Com mi mi on feel justified in the inferenoe that, m some in 
stances, facta have been solidly established, and that m other* of import- 
ant character the unanimity of opinion, a* based on personal observn 
tiem, is a matter of extraordinary significance with respect to the wants 
of the oonntry, and the manner in which those wants may ho met 
8 It thus appears — 

L — That a Government Paper Currency, established under Act 
XIX of 1861, has been in actual existence since 1st of 
March 1802 

II. — That some of tho Circles have been but very recently estab- 
lished 

III. — That out of the Presidency Towns, the pooplo have not as 
yet been educated to the point of using a Paper Currency , 
IV — And, therefore, that its apparent failure as generally deposed 
to n not a sufficient reason for despairing of its gradual 
extension 


0 The Commission have not succeeded in obtaining accurate reports 
regarding the amount of capital, whether in shares or deposits, now held 
by the several Bntish Banking Companies which ore doing business in 
the Presidencies and many Mo fossil cities in India. Tho amount of such 
capital, however, is now very considerable and notwithstanding tho mis- 
fortunes of tins year, it has n steady tendency to increase. 

10 It is clear that in the great centre* of commerce, whether on 
tho seaboard or m the interior tho introduction of a sound and 
well regulated system of banking not only familiarizes the people with 
use of a Paper Currency, but largely promotes tho distribution and 
utilization of capital 

11 As tho community learn to appreciate tho facilities afforded 
for conducting business by means of banking account* instead of locking 
ap or secreting tho money which comes into tboir possession tbo oco 
nomy, both in com anl notes, becomes apparent It is behoved that 
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usages based on acquaintance with tbe European system of banking 
liave taken a consideiable bold of tbe inhabitants of the Presidency 
Towns, and that these usages are gradually but slowly spreading 
throughout the countiy. 

12. The extensive use of cheques which are adjusted in the accounts 
of the Banks with one another in a great city, such as Calcutta or Bom- 
bay, affords a sufficient illustration of what has been adverted to. 

13 The foiegoing consideration may perhaps fuither explain how it 
comes that, with the vast increase of trade and available capital during the 
last few years, the demand for Cunency Notes m the Presidencies has 
remained in a quasi-stationary condition. 

14 It may ceitamly be said — 

I. — That the want of facilities for the encashment of notes, 
whether m the Circles proper, or when the boundary of 
- a Cucle has been passed, is clearly established , 

II — That this want is a great bar to the utility of the Cuireney 
Notes , 

III. — That the want causes the notes to be depreciated at varying 
rates of discount ; 

IY — That this causes the notes to be practically viewed as com- 
meicial papei , 

Y. — That the inevitable result in the native mind is not merely 
a sense of inconvenience, but a mistrust of the notes 
based on an idea of substantial loss flowing from the 
use of them 

15 With such facts before them, the Commission feel consideiable 
_ hesitation m expressing any further opinion, the matter concerned being 

one to be piactically dealt with by the Financial Department, whose 
proper function it is to judge of the feasibility of many of the pro- 
posals laid befoie the Commission This remaik more especially applies 
to dealing with the cash .balances, the feeding of Treasunes, and the 
precautionary measures to be taken before any of the sweeping changes 
which seem to commend themselves to the great majority of the autho- 
rities consulted, can with safety he adopted. 

16 It may, however, perhaps be said that, irrespectively of such 
sweepmg changes, certain administrative improvements might take place 
which would have a beneficial effect The aim of the Fmancial Depart- 
ment m the administration of the Act might be directed less to obtain 
profit from the Paper Currency than to devise piaetieal measuies for 
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2 ndiy, — That they are sought for in the Province* for tradi n g 
purposes by merchants and bunkers, and as a medium 
of a reserve of wealth by the people at large , 

8 rdly, — That where gold is below par in pnoe, it happens 
either because gold is almost prnohcally unknown m 
the districts oonoerned, or because the people are too 
poor to create a demand for it, 

4 Aljft — That the demand for Gold Currency is unanimous 
throughout, the oonntry 

hilly — That gold coins of 15, 10, and 6 rupees respectively 
would find more favor in the eye* of the people than 
notes of like value 

6 tily — That the introduction of gold would facilitate the estab- 
lishment of the Currency Notes, outlying Treasuries 
being assisted by such a measure towards the con re r 
tibility of the notes and 

7/J/y,— That the opinion is goneral, almost unanimous, that 
the currency should consist of gold, silver, and paper 

25 "With such evidence of the general wish of the country before 
them the Commission cannot hesitate to express a hopo that the Gov 
eminent of India will persevere in the pobey which was recommended 
for tho approral of the Secretary of State Uro years ago * me, to canto 
a legal tender of gold to be a part of the currency arrangements of 
India, that which is believed, to have been erroneous in tho original pro 
posal being modified, however, as hereinafter recommended. 

20 The Commission would draw attention to tho fact that the price 
of the Gold Mohur or Government piece of Rs. 16, as Died by Act 
XVII of 1835, is as nearly as possible the average market rate of the 
pneo of coined gold of tho present day 

27 That price, ns sanctioned by law in 1835, seems to bo the legiti 
mate basis on which to found a gold legal tender coinage for India con 
sitting of pieces of Rs. 10 and 5 respectively— *tho 10-rupce pieces having 

• YU It FtowW Dc*j»tA from Oorcmmrat of India, to SecrtUfj of SUtr Jsdj Htb 


1KL 
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the weight of 120 grains, and the 5-rapee piece 60 grains troy, — Vide 
Section 7, Act XYII of 1835.* 

28, The Commission are aware that it is a favorite notion m some 
quarters to cause the English sovereign to be issued as the representa- 
tive of Rs. 10 m a legal tender, and this view received the sanction of 
the Government of India in 1864 at the instance of Sn C Tievelyan. 

29 Rut accoidmg to the evidence submitted generally to the Com- 
mission, the conclusion can baldly now be resisted that the tendency 
in India is lather to raise a gold com above par. 

80. If the tables of pncesf he consulted for past years, the fact 
is clearly shown that the real par of the soveieign is somewhat above 
Its 10. 

81 If this he admitted — and the evidence is such that no doubt 
can be entertained with legard to the fact — the Commission may per- 
haps he excused for believing that the Government of India had not 
the advantage of exact information when it adopted the views im- 
parted to the Secietary of State in 1864 

32. The Commission would theiefore venture to suggest that, as*- 
summg what is stated with regaid to the aveiage value of the sovereign 
to be correct, that it is appaient that if such a tender, viz , of an 
English sovereign at Rs 10, weie affiimed by law, it would be to offer 
the soveieign for sale at a price of from 2 to 3 annas less than it can 
be m general bought for at the ports of impoitation, oi at the average, 
lates m the country at large , that is to say, that with lespect to the 
commodity of gold, with a view to a gold cunency, a departure is pro- 
posed fiom the principles on which the supply of a commodity to a 
country is mvauably found to rest, 


# Section 7, Act XVII of 1835 — And be it enacted that the under mentioned gold coins 
only shall henceforth be coined at the Mints within the territories of the East India Com- 
pany — 

First — A Gold Mohur or 15 rupee piece of the weight of 180 grains troy, and the 
following standard, viz — 

or 165 grains of pore gold 
ds or 16 grains of alloy 

Second — A 5-rnpee piece equal to a third of a Gold Mohur 

Thit'd — A 10-rupee pieoe equal to two-thirds- of a Gold Mohur 

Fourth ■ — A 30 rupee piece or double Gold Mohur And the three last mentioned 
coma shall be of the same standard with the Gold Mohur, and of propor- 
tionate weight 

+ Vide Tables attached to Sir William Mansfield’s Minute of August 1864, which was 
received bj Goverment of India subsequently to its despatch to the Secretary of State in 
support of Sir Charles Trevelyan’s proposals (Pages 346 to 355 of this collection ) 
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83 It 1 b } then, dear to all men of business who look to the principles 
on whioh alone trade can be earned on, that a trade m gold, with an 
effectual gold currency could not enrt on such terms. 

84 Thus it would be impossible for any Mint to boy gold at a less 
rate than importers can afford to take. And in like manner having 
bought gold at given rates, the Mint — m other words the Government 
— could not afford to issue the new coins at a rate less than their 
intrinsic value m which must be included a moderate seignorage 

86 As a matter of course the same argument applies to the purchase 
of sovereigns coined in the British or Australian Mints, the lntnumo 
value of which is more than Bs. 10, or so nearly equal to that sum an 
to leave no margin for fluctuation, or to pay the expense of mintage 

38 The force of this argument is the more apparent when attention 
is given to the point that the pablic debt and all other obligations in 
India have been contracted in rupees 

87 Tbo practical inferences to be drown from this statement of 
facts and reasoning become infinitely stronger, when it is recollected 
that the legal tender of gold will create a new large demand for the 
commodity j that is to say by restoring to gold a very considerable part 
of tho functions of money of the State of whioh gold is now deprived 

88 It is indeed possible that, under such circumstances, tni of the 
restoration to gold of the legal function of money of the realm the 
pnee of it may eventually nse as compared with tbpt of the present 
day, which received the sanction of the Act of 1886 

39 But it is obvious that the increase of demand cannot occasion 
a fall m tho price of gold, until the country shall have been absolutely 
flooded with it, the same being accompanied by the partial exolasion of 
silver from tho currency 

40 But when that shall have taken place it will ho for the Legisla 
turn of tho day to stop in and fix tho gold coinage on a smglo standard 
bv reducing silver to token* for tho payment of small sums, nccordmg 
to the cxamplo set by the United States in 1863 * 

41 "We have therefore, in the now demand for gold, another power 
ful reason as above displayed for shunning the attempt to giro an 
artificial depreciation to tho metal, by forcing tho sovereign to run for 
lets than it is actually worth 

• YUU Cluptm 6 asd C of Sir W JlanifleJd ■ Ulnot* oa tbo iatrod notion at a OoU 
Correncj Into IndU, d*ted 8tb Mtrcb l&Gl (p»pe* 71— US of tbb eon«rtk»)l *>U 
Uliat* of Aofatt 1BG4 MS), In anrwrT to Sir Ourlrt Trrwljmn * MlnuUt/JoM 
-Otb, 1843L 
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42 The attempt is simply to ensuie the defeat of a gold currency. 

43. The Commission would again once moie glance at the practical 
impossibility of increasing the public debt, and the obligations of all 
debtois which have been conti acted in the rupee. 

44. To laise the value of the rupee, however little, by aitificially 
depreciating its gold lepresentative, is simjily an act of injustice to all ■ 
debtois, and a bonus to all crcditois, whether of the State or of pnvate 
parties. 

45. As the two tenders, silver and gold, must ran pan pa$sn for 
some time to come, such an injustice would lectify itself by the defeat 
of the gold, and its ejection from the euirency — the same resting on 
the clearest application of commeicial principles as above indicated 

46 The Commission would close then report with the remaik that 
as the original institution of the Paper Currency m 1861 was eminently 
of a tentative character, extieme caution was observed with respect to 
the limitation of issues, the organization of oncles, and the guardian- 
ship of the eonveitibihty of the note 

47 It is therefore unreasonable m the extreme to expect large and 
peifect results fiom what has lntheito been but an experiment Never- 
theless, it is impossible not to obseive that the umveisally unfavorable 
testimony is m truth founded on the expectation of a peifect and 
absolute success, which, with regard to the original arrangements and 
the nature of things and of native society m general, could not m fair- 
ness be looked for. 

48. On the other hand, as shewn m the body of this report and the 
mass of evidence given m the addenda, the time had fully amved for 
the review of the results of the experiment, and the application of such 
improvements or reforms as may be deemed expedient for the develop- 
ment of. the Paper Currency, whi ch, amidst the demands of -advancing 
commerce, has come to be a necessity foi the people of the country. 

W R MANSFIELD. 

H S MAINE. 

W GREY 
D COWIE 
G ROSS 

E H LUSHINGTON. 

G DICKSON 
W HALFORD 


(Sd) 


Simla, 

The Hh October 1866 
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83 It is, then, clear to all men of business who look to the principles 
on whioh alone trade can he earned on, that a trade m gold, with an 
effectual gold currency could not exist on such terms. 

84 Thus it would be impossible for any Mint to buy gold at a less 
rate than importers can afford to take. And m like manner having 
bought gold at given rates, the Mint — in other words, the Government 
— oould not afford to issue the new coins at a rate less than their 
intrinsic value in winch must be included a moderate seignorage 

SB As a matter of course the same argument applies to the purchase 
of sovereigns coined in the British or Australian Mints, the intrinsic 
value of which is more than 11s. 10 or so nearly equal to that sum as 
to leave no margin for fluctuation or to pay the expense of mintage 

86 The force of this argument is the more apparent when attention 
is given to the point that the publio debt and all other obligations in 
India havo been contracted m rupees 

87 The practical inferences to be drawn from this statement of 
faots and reasoning become infinitely stronger, when it is recollected 
that the legal tender of gold will create a new large demand for the 
commodity that is to say, by restoring to gold a very considerable port 
of tho functions of money of the State, of which gold ia now deprived. 

38 It is indeed possible that under such circumstances ni , of the 
restoration to gold of the legal function of money of the realm the 
price of it may eventually rue as compared with thpt of the present 
day, which received the sanction of the Act of 183B 

30 But it is obvious that the increase of demand cannot oooonon 
a fall in the pneo of gold, until the country shah have been absolutely 
flooded with it, the same being accompanied by the partial exclusion of 
silver from the currency 

40 But when that shall have taken place it will be for tho Lcguda 
tore of tho day to step in and fix the gold coinage on a single standard, 
by reducing silver to tokeni for tho payment of small sums, according 
to tho example set by the United States in 1853 * 

41 "We havo, therefore, m the new demand for gold, another power 
ful reason as obovo displayed for shunning the attempt to give an 
artificial depreciation to the metal, by forcing the sovereign to run for 
leas than it is actually worth 

• Yidt Chapter* C and 8 of Sir W Mratfldd * illnoto on the in trod action of a Gold 
Currency Into India, dated 8th March 1MI (page* 71 — 143 of thl* colUctlon), a bo hta 
Mi ota of Aogr»*t 1801 (r*c* 310), ia anrwer to Sir Chart w Trrrtljan » llinote of Joa* 
“Olh, 1801. 
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42 The attempt is simply to ensure the defeat of a gold currency. 

43. The Commission would ag'aiu once moie glance at the practical 
impossibility of increasing the public debt, and the obligations of all 
debtoia which have been contracted m the lupee. 

44 To raise the value of the rupee, howevei little, by aitificially 
depreciating its gold lepresentative, is simply an act of injustice to all * 
debtois, and a bonus to all creditois, whether of the State or of private 
parties. 

45. As the two tendeis, silver and gold, must run pan pa$su for 
some time to come, such an injustice would rectify itself by the defeat 
of the gold, and its ejection from the euirency — the same resting on 
the clearest application of commeicial principles as above indicated 

46. The Commission would close their report with the remaik that 
as the original institution of the Paper Currency m 1861 was eminently 
of a tentative character, extreme caution was observed with respect to 
the limitation of issues, the organization of circles, and the guardian- 
ship of the convertibility of the note 

47 It is therefore unreasonable in the extreme to expect large and 
perfect results from what has hitherto been but an expenment Never- 
theless, it is impossible not to observe that the universally unfavorable 
testimony is in truth founded on the expectation of a perfect and 
absolute success, which, with legaid to the original arrangements and 
the nature of things and of native society m general, could not m fair- 
ness be looked foi. 

48. On the other hand, as shewn m the body of this report and the 
mass of evidence given m the addenda, the time had fully arnved for 
the review of the lesults of the experiment, and the application of such 
improvements or leforms as may be deemed expedient for the develop- 
ment of. the Paper Currency, whi ch, amidst the demands of -advancing 
commerce, has come to be a necessity for the people of the countiy. 

W R. MANSFIELD. 

H S MAINE 
W GREY 
D COWIE 
G ROSS 

E H LUSHINGTON. 

G DICKSON 
W. HALFORD 


(Sd) 


S I M L A, 

The 4th October 1866. 
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From H E Jacomb, Esq, Officiating Under Secretary to tie Govern- 
ment of Bombay , Financial Department, to E. H LuaanNOTON, Esq , 
Secretary to tie Government of India, Financial Department,— 
No 866 dated Bombay Cattle, He 26/4 Auguet 1864 


I am directed by the Honorable the Governor in Council to tr ans mit 


Forwarding ooriy of a 113 d to by HIj 
dor ln-C* ’ ™ 


to you, for the purpose of 
being laid before the Gov 
ernment of India, the no 
companying oopy of a letter* 
addressed to Her Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for India, under 
date the 23rd instant 


•Ho 29 

Kxoellmey tb* Comma mi er !n-Chi«f oo SI Cbariaa 
Trarelyan * proposal to daclara •orarrigna and half 
aOT cn^g i n aorordlDg to tho Bridih and Amtralkn 
■Undard, kgml tender In India at tha rate of one 
•oTtfdgn for ten ropaaa (with iti encloauraa) 


Detpaiel from tie Government qf Bombay to He Secretary of State for 
India — No 29 dated Bombay' Oattle tie 23rd Auguet 1864 
In continuation of our despatches as per margin, wo have the honor 

_ „ , . 1Q „. to forward herewith copy of a Minute by 

No. T dated 12 th March 1804, rj J 

and Xo. e dated £8th Mareh His .Lxoelienoy Lieutenant-General Sir IV R 

1904 * Mansfield K.C.B on the proposal of Sir 

Charles Trevelyan to declare sovereigns and half-sovereigns, according 
to the British and Australian standard, legal tender in India at the rato 
of one sovereign for ten rupees 

2 We beg at the same tune, to transmit herewith a oopy of a re- 
turn furnished to us by our Mint Master of the average price of English 
sovereigns, Ac., in Bombay since 1830 


Bemarlt by Bit Excellency Lieutenant-General Sir 'William Maks nr: ld, 
K.C B , on Sir Charles Trevelyan's proposal to value tie toxerexgn 
at ten ntpeta i* tie Indian Currency — Vide Eetolnhon of Govern 
meni of India, dated 12/A July 1804 

1 am tinder great obligation to Sir Charles Trevelyan for tho very 
kind manner in whioh ho has been pleased to allude to my Currency 
Minute dated 8th March 18G1 

2 It is a matter of no ordinary satisfaction that my argument and 
theoretical conclusions should hare been able to arrest his attention 

3 This being so, it u with unfoigned regret that I am obliged to say 
that I am not convinced by Sir Charles Trevelyans reasoning of the 
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soundness of fhc measure by which lie pioposes to commence the con- 
xersiou of the silver cuirenc} of India fo a golden one. 

4. The moastne to which I allude is the legalizing of the value of 
the sovereign in ton lupccs for lender of payment, while the sovereign 
is really worth more than that sum. 

5. The question of rcspeclue values of gold and silver in India, ns 
determined by experience dining the la^t few 3 ears of expansion of tiade 
and increase of gold production, has the most important pinctical bear- 
ing. On the successful appreciation of it may be said to depend the 
ultimate success of the great reform, the entertainment of wdiich lias 
been sanctioned by the Right Honorable the Sectetary of State for 
India, and by the Viceroy and Governor General in Council. 

G. I have ventured to lemailc once before at some length on the 

details of this matter, and it is satisfactoiy 
nemlice* of Minute of March ' to obseivc that the calculations and state- 
c * A I’ ,wm ! ,3C n , t0 meuts of value thus ofleicd at Bombay re- 

Sir Clmrles Tm oh mi’s Minute J 

ccive support fiom those independently pre- 
pared at Calcutta f 

7. Thus the Honorable Mr Claud Brown shows by a calculation of 
averages that the sovereign has in Calcutta of late yeais maintained 
about the same value ns it has in Bombay, tlie cost of the sovereign 
being now, as he states, walk regard to the gold it contains, worth 
Rs. 10-2-11, and with the additional one per cent, for seignorage 
Rs. 10-4-6, consequently, Mr. Brown obseives that, under the anange- 
ment proposed by Sir Charles Trevelyan, soveieigns would be readily and 
rapidly received into circulation , but the first and most essential condi- 
tion is that some one must provide the sovereigns, and that his difficulty 
is that he does not think it can be done at the pnee, 

8 It may here he said that in the pnee of gold, as shewn by the 
sovereign, it is well to banish from oui minds the distinction between 
Australian and British sovereigns, except such veiy bnflwg difference of 
value as is, I believe, supposed to exist between the two coins. 

9. The pnee of gold in India, wlieie the metal is viewed as a com-, 
modify of impoit, is, of course, regulated by the pnee it bears m the 
country where it is most cheaply produced, to which must be added all 
otliei charges. 

10. The fieight and loss by interest being less on gold imported direct 
from Australia than if the same gold had made the encuit of the woild, 

44 
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it follow! that gold imported by way of Europe moat accommodate lteelf 
to the superior cheapness of Australian gold an other word*, that the 
price of the latter in India rule* the pnoe of all other gold from where- 
soever it may come. 

11 Thu u actually seen to be the case when sovereigns, whether 
Bntuh or Australian, are considered u a matter of oommeroe. The ox 
cep turned up of the former for the use of traveller* on their road 

to Eng lan d, has no practical effect as regards the real price of gold. On 
the sailing of a steamer, English bank notea are sought and paid for ex 
ceptionally on account of snoh personal convenience, 

12 The price of the sovereign in India, aa on article of commerce, 
having thus depended on the marketable value of gold it ha been seen 
in the two groat marts of Calcutta and Bombay that that pnoe ha* on an 
average of years been slightly more than B*. 10-4-0, although the 
sovereigns are treated in their character of gold without respect to Mint 
or seignorage charge 

18 Consequently Sir Charles Trevelyan's price, to which he desires 
to give a legal sanction for tender of payment, is at the least, six pence 
less than this average value of the sovereign, or about 2i per oent, as 
hitherto maintained. 

14 The question therefore arises to put Mr Claud Brown ■ doubt 
in another form, — who u to bear the loss of the per oent.? 

16 It will be understood that if the Mint can find the gold tbe 
people will be only too happy to exchange their rupees at a rate which 
will give them six pence, or four anna*, on the changing of every packet 
of ten rupee* But is the Government prepared to lose the six pence, or 
in other words, the 2$ per cent. ? 

10 Surely we cannot expect, except in the case of extraordinary 
dearth of silver, that the people will pay in gold when to do so causes 
them a loo of 2$ per cent, on their transactions On the contrary, they 
will continue to pay in silver oo long as gold remain* at a premium in tho 
market, as compared with tho rate fixed for the optional legal tender 

17 Gold would then be issued at that low rate only at Government 
Treasuries and the Government, receiving silver in payment of rerenac 
would then be the sole loser Government would therefore bo dnren to 
make all its payments in silver, to prefer silver as the means of redeeming 
the currency notes, and therefore to defeat the measures it is now bent on 
introducing 
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18. Another question also surges up It maybe asked why is 2-| pei 
cent to be added to the value of the national debt, as a condition of the 
conversion of the silver cun ency ? 

19. Yet if it be m the power of the Government of India to redeem 
part of the capital of the debt, and to dischaige the mteiest of it m 
gold, according to the price sought to be legabzed, and if it do so, it is 
clear all such payments would involve a pio tanto addition to the debt, as 
shewn by the artificial depreciation of the gold comp. For it is admitted 
by Sir Charles Trevelyan that, under any circumstances, his gold will be 
offered m currency at a less piiee than it habitually fetches in the market 

20. But it may be fuither doubted whether the Mints would, on the 
terms of Sir Chailes Tievelyan^s Minute, obtain any gold with which to 
carry out the conversion of the cun ency, except m the remittances of 
gold made on account of Government. In consequence of their being 
worth more than the rate fixed foi the optional tendei by law, sovereigns 
imported on private account would be sold at the premium they might be 
able to command m the market Bai gold being sent to the Mints for 
coinage would be recovered by the owners in the form of sovereigns, to 
be sold in like manner at a premium. Sovereigns would not be exchanged 
for currency notes in the Issue Depai tment 

21 The fuither consequence would be, then, that the currency would 
become complicated instead of being lelieved, as we wish it to be Al- 
though dignified as cuirency legal tender, if anybody chose to tender 
them at a loss to himself, sovereigns would practically remain an article 
of trade, while Government, whenever it paid gold as pait of the normal 
currency, would be the sole losei. 

22 The result therefore would be, that silvei would lemam as it now 
is, and impoitation of it for purposes of cuirency would be continued — 
one of the things we desire to pi event- 1 — while gold, in effect, would not 
be piomoted to perfoim currency functions as we desire 

28 It is stated that the Australian sovereign can be laid down at 
Calcutta for Its 10-2-9. The data ou which this assertion is based are 
not, I believe, furnished It is not shewn whether the profits of the 
importer are included in the figure, or if the mere cost of the gold on 
Australia, freight and other charges, aie comprehended only. 

24 Unless the latter is the case, it is difficult to understand how the 
puce of gold remaius on an average at a higher rate than that at which 
it can be piofitably impoited In short, we must take the value of gold 
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at what it is shewn to be by the average price* of a term of years, and 
not from an arbitrary assertion made at a particular juncture 

25 I annex a valuable return of the price of sovereigns, British and 
A ns truh an, during the last five years. 'Ibis average puce u shewn to bo 
about Ba 10-4-0 or considerably m excess of that for which, it is allegod 
Australian sovereigns may be laid down at present 

26 Sir Charles Trevelyan, however, taking the ■mailer figure, m , 
10 2-9, os his basis, trust* that the Colonial Legislature of Australia may 
be mdaoed to reduce the price of gold exported from Australia to India 
by abolishing the export duties 

27 It may be oskod if it is not too sanguine to expect such accom 
modation from popular and distant Government* over which we have no 
control? Should we ourselves be justified in legislating with a view to 
a contingency which must in nDy case be remote, and which many poll 
ticians who consider how colonial revenues are raised with regard to 
oolonml impatience of taxation, will -declare to be so unlikely as to be 
almost impossible? 

28 But it is to bo remarked that the new and great demand for gold, 
caused by the orgnmxation of an effective gold currency in India, will not 
improbably raise the pnoe of gold throughout all the markets of the 
world, of course including Australia. On the other hind, we must not 
forget that the yield of gold in the latter country is largely diminishing 
as noted by Sir Charles Trevelyan. It is not impossible that the two 
tbingi taken together might neutralize the effect of abolishing the 
Australian export duty, if such a measure were ever to take place 

20 Sir Charles Trevelyan is apparently of opinion that, oventually, 
the pnee of gold in India would be somewhat diminished by the rogulnr 
lty of trade consequent on tho introduction of a gold ourrenoy 

80 But is this likely ? Has ho not overlooked the effect of tho 
new demand on the regions of supply, when gold shall be substituted in 
the imports to India, in the place of tho many millions of silver now 
annually brought to her ihores from alt parts of tho world ? 

31 TYe haro already seen in India how the superior convenience of 
gold as a vehicle of reserve value has kept up its pnee in India as reckon 
ed in silver, notwithstanding that it was shat out of tho currency 
May we not expect a still greater result in the samo direction when it u 
admitted? 
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32 I am evidently not singular m such views. Thus Mi Claud 
Biown, while he does not; guaiantee that gold may not ultimately be le- 
duced in value so as to enable the sovereign to be supplied at Rs 10, — 

“ sees no valid ground for expecting such a change, especially when due allowance is 
made for the effect which the adoption of gold as a circulating medium m India must 
have in checking any tendency that might otherwise have existed to a decline in the 
value of the metal ” 

83 Let us noweonsidei the subject m another manner. Sn Chailes 
Trevelyan, when advocating the introduction of the soveieign as an uni- 
form standard of exchange, says that it would come into more extensive 
use than the Spanish dollar ever did, if fair play were given it Yet lie 
shows that he has misgivings that his proposed measure will letaid the 
conversion of the silver medium to a golden one, the real and immediate 
object of the proposed leform of the Indian currency 

34. Can it be said that fair play is given to the sovereign as acuirent 
com, when making a law that gold and silver shall be optional legal 
tenders we declaie that the foimer shall be issued m a coin — the sovereign 
— charged at a rate which depreciates its value ? 

85. The object of the change which is now proposed is the eventual 
conversion, without shock or expense, of the silver currency to a golden 
one. 

86. It is difficult to understand why, bearing this object in view, we 
should commence with a measure which, as Sir Charles Tievelyan ad- 
mits, may retard its attainment. Should we not ratliei recognize the 
fact of equality of intrinsic value between the respective coins of the 
two metals, as the only basis of theory and practice m our progress to- 
waids the eventual position of a gold currency and a gold standard, that 
progiess being determined only by the other fact of supeuor convenience 
of a golden medium over a silver one ? 

87. In this case we shall have simplicity an intelligible principle, 
and, it may be said, finality , whereas, in the othei, we shall commence 
with a measure open to the chaige of retaidmg the leform we propose, 
which, by some critics, will be held to be synonymous with moperative- 
ness — m other words, failure 

88. By taking the basis of equality as now shewn by the aveiages, 
we stop speculation with legard to artificial and local diffeiences of value 
as much as we can. The lelative values having been so detei mined by 
experience till the present date, will become fixed henceforth in currency 
at present lates. We have seen examples of a like lesult m the in- 
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stances of Franco and America Ah in those countries, the moment will 
in such case at length arrive for stereotyping the rate by means of the 
token oomage. 

89 If, on the other hand, when we inaugurate our reform, we de 
part from the basis of equality in favor of silver we, in fact, delay not 
only the conversion of the currency as shewn above but we do some- 
thing more. We forego the advantage of determining the value of gold 
in currency by the current silver coin, for the future aa well as the 
present.* 

40 Without ouch determination of the value of gold m silver, ac 
cording to reason as well aa an arbitrary regulation which will be set 
amdo by the premia of the markets the currency reform cannot become 
substantive and we shall land ourselves amidst the uncertainties of the 
double standard. 

41 For in such case tbe attempt will be really made to have two 
measure* of value in different metals whereas we know that trade and 
exchange will only admit of one measure By insisting on the mce*t 
equalisation of value between sdvor and gold m the issue of ooinn, 
under a joint or optional legal tender we still adhere to the old rupee 
measure or sdver standard but wo offer the golden equivalent in its 
placo. If we willingly afford more of gold than la equal to the silver, 
we do the reverse, aud we compel the community m every transaction, 
public or private to consider whether it is to bo performed in silver or 
in gold 

42 It may be farther observed that, by means of the nice eq union 
tion of the legal tenders in point of value, we are perfectly just to the 
present holders of silver and the holders of securities whether on public 
or private contracts. For they will be allowed at their own oonvcmence 
to pay m silver or gold. This fact would prevent the depreciation of 
sQver from its present vnlue with regard to gold For if it were to fall, 
aa suggested by Sir Charles Trevelyan below the par of present value, 
which, on a real present equal nation, would bo Cxod in currency it would 
be quickly bought up for tbe discharge of debts according to the option 
afforded by law Its currency value, and therefore its price in the 
country, would be as rapidly restored. 

43 It would nppear, after considering all tho features of the matter 
presented to us, that we are cu cumbering wba}. would 1* other wue simple 

• V7J* OwrfeT * ef IJlnnU of limb, awe p*rtlfnUrlj tb» clo*I g 

Ur 60 of UJ* cotletUoo) 
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by the attempt to graft on it something else. Thus we desire to have a 
gold currency for India. The measures to effect such a change aie 
direct and simple. But this is no longer the case if we take the oppor- 
' tunity to provide what is called an imperial standard of exchange for the 
dependencies of Gieat Britain, and then to fix in India a gold com at an 
artificial price, that com having been struck for a system of coinage un- 
known to India and her coined values. 

44 . It seems stiange to try to force down a strange com at a price 
which is not its tiue equivalent , m short, to bend certain physical facts of 
value m favor of a notion of decimal convenience and of relation to 
other portions of the Butish Empire. 

45. The equitable pioceedmg would appear to be, on the contrary, if 
we choose to impose on India a gold com which is foieign to her system, 
that, rather than commit ourselves to an arbitrary measure, we should 
give the strange com for its exact value, just as in exchanging gold for 
silver we should take caie, as fai as lies m our power, that m general the 
equivalent of the formei is aecuiately afforded m substitution of the latter, 
m other words, that our cuireney transactions should exactly follow the 
law of barter, until the absorption or disappeaiance of the silver may 
enable us to revert to a single legal tender for large sums by the intro- 
duction of the token coinage. 

46. With regard to all existing debts and contracts, we are unable to 
part with the existing silver rupee. It is to us what the franc is to the 
French, what the dollar is to the America u 

47 We should only think of rendering that silver inpee [m its 
golden representative, and we should not for the present trouble our- 
selves with more According to the proposal which has received the sane- 
tion of the Government of India, we do not confine ouiselvestothis, but, 
for ex parte considerations, we made the effort to confer a gi eater value 
on the rupee than it physically possesses 

48 I cannot help thinking that a confusion has arisen, and that the 
advantage of clinging to the sovereign for India has been over-rated, 
while the diffeience between its value and that of ten rupees has been 
under-rated. 

49 Had a sovereign been worth twelve rupees, there would have 
been no thought of legalizing it m a value of ten rupees. But, m truth, 
when the large operations of trade aie involved, it makes buthttle differ- 
ence, so far as the object we are considering is concerned, whelhei the 
difference be two rupees or two annas In eithei case the difference is 
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sufficient to ensure an immense profit or loss to a merchant who operates 
with millions This being so the market premia owing to want of 
original mint equalisation of value, entailing the official depreciation of 
gold would I believe infallibly drive gold out of the currency I think, 
therefore, that if we would snoceed m fairly resolving the problem we 
have before us, we must have a gold, comage for India heraelf, and let 
sovereigns run according to their value whioh may be determined bylaw 
with regard to the regular Indian gold com 

BO In short, the sovereign should be the ally to assist India in par 
tici poling in the convenience of the imperial standard. But it will not 
be permitted to usurp the rule in the realm hitherto occupied by the 
rupee, and to change the value of the latter 

61 We can, then hardly resist the conclusion that the golden mul 
trple of the rupee should he calculated and minted with regard to the 
value of the rupee only, and apart from all other considerations 
sovereigns being allowed to run for their relative vnlae. 
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The Agent, Ouenlal Bank (who me peihaps the largest mipoitcis of 
bar sihci), plates that he alwajs sends it to the Mint, and. tkeie can be 
no doubt that the Mint pi ice is the a\eiagc one, as most of the silvei 
imported is brought to the Mint, which would not be the case if it 
fetched a highei puce elsewhcic The Mint price being fixed, silver is 
nevei sold below it, unless at a hiding icduction on account of mteiest. 
The Mmt puce was raised by one per cent, m the year 1S33 Aus- 

45 
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trulrnn sovereigns are not quoted There are quotation b for "bar gold for 
about twenty years, but they do not give the touch, und are therefore of 
no value, Ra 1 6 8 is the present price for pure gold per tolah. 

J A, Ballatld, Liwi Col., 

Mini Matter 

Bombay Mint July 1864 


EE SOLUTION — Ej the Government qf India PnuacilL DjPiCTVnrr — 
No *908 dated 19U October 1806. 

Read again — ■ 

T hi»nA l Raacdaticm, dated the 3rd February I860, No. 693, appointing a 
Ocnnmlttirm, with Hi* Rxrelieuoy Bir W Mansfield a* Preodent, to investigate 
and report upon the crpara tkm of the Paper Currency Act, upon any improved 
arrangement*, including the introduction of Note* of the denomination of 6 rupees 
by which it etrald ba rendered more effective, and upon any extension of the monetary 
«j*tem which the increasing oommerce and pros p erity of the country may seem to 
require. 

Read — 

A letter from the Secretary of the above-named Commlasicm, daUd the 4th 
October No B2, submitting a Report containing the ooncltarlon* arrived at by the 
Commission on the subject* referred for their investigation. 


Resolution — The Governor General in Council is pleased to direct 
that the Report of the Currency Commumon be published m the Qaaelle 
of India for general information, Hu Excellency in Council take* this 
opportunity of recording hu acknowledgments to the President and 
Members of the Commission for the attention beetowed by them on the 
important subject committed to their enquiry, and to convey to thorn an 
assurance that their conclusion* will receive the careful consideration of 
the Government of India. 


Ordered that this Resolution be communicated to the President and 
Members of the Commission and to the Secretary of tho Commission, 
and he published in the Supplement to tho Qa cite of India, together 
with the Report of the Commission 
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Fiom J. Cochrane, Esq , Calcutta, to the Private Secretary id Ets Excel - 
lency the Viceroy and Governor General, — Dated 27 th Match 1868. 

May I request that you wall "be kind enough, to lay the enclosed letter 
respecting the propriety of establishing a double cuireney before His 
Excellency the Yiceioy and Governor General. 


From J. Cochrane, Esq , Calcutta, to His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor General, — Fated %7ih March 1868. 

I ventuie to subnut to your Excellency some remarks on the proposed 
introduction of gold either m opposition to silver, or as fo rmin g^ along 
with silver, a double standard. 

From some notice m the papers, it would seem that this truly import- 
ant question has not yet been finally settled 

I may be paidoned for the following introductory observations, inas- 
much as they contain an explanation of the principle on which I rest my 
opposition to the foimation of a double standard 

About the end of the seventeenth century the current com of England 
had been reduced by clipping and other practices about 30 per cent below 
the standard of the Mint At that time the pieces new fiom the Mmt 
had no more value as currency than this debased com , though no man, I 
apprehend, could now by any sophistry, however ingenious, convince 
eithei himself or his neighbour that the latter was of the same value as 
the former Yet, though the fact was admitted, the remedy proposed m 
the language of the day was ee to raise the value of oUr money 33 with a 
reference to the scarcity and consequent high price of bullion, and the 
specified plan proposed was to com an ounce of silver into six shillings 
and three pence, instead of five shillings and two pence 

This plan was supported by official characters of the greatest re- 
putation and practical knowledge, and by persons of the most .extensive 
experience m trade 

Luckily, however, the fallacy of such opinions was exposed by 
Mr. Locke m his letter to Lord Somers, and the Government with- 
drew the deteriorated currency from the market and replaced it by the 
regulated comage 

The simplicity and accuracy of Mr. Locke’s observations have attract- 
ed and justly deserve the encomiums of all. He observes — 
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a I (poke of filvtiT coins done, because that make* the money of account and 
meaiore of trade all through the world. For all contract* are mode, I think, and 
account* kept In aHver coin. I am rare they are to in England and the neighbouring 
countne*. 

u g;j Tcr therefore, and (flver alone i* the meeanro of commerce. Tiro metal* a* 
gold and direr cannot be the meaaure of commerce both together in any country ; 
became tha mea*ure of commerce mnrt be perpetually the lame, invariable and keep- 
ing the aame proportion of value in all St* part* 

u Bat »o only one metal doe*, or can do to itaelf to direr i* to aflrer and gold to 
gold— and an ounce of direr ii alway* of equal value to an ounoe of (Hrer and an 
ocnoe of gold to an ounce of gold, and two ounces of the cm# or the other of double 
the value of an ounce of the nmt But gold and direr change then value one to 
mother i for (uppodng them to be in value a* 10 to 1 now perhapa the next month 
they may b* 16 jth or 10-JtH to 1 and one may u well make a meaaure a yard wbo#e 
part* lengthen and ihrink aa a meaaure of trade of material* that hare not alway* a 
settled invariable value to one another 

* One metal, therefore, alone can be the money of ‘account and contract, and the 
meaaure of commerce In any country — the fittest for u*e for many reason i — n diver 
which need not here be mentioned 

It l* enough that th# world ho* agreed cm It and made It their common money 
and, aa the Indian* rightly call It, mearur©." 

The truth and simplicity of tho above definition arc plainly apparent. 
The whole of the letter of this celebrated man to Lord Some™ is dcserv 
mg of the most attentive perusal. 

Tho doctrmo maintained by Mr Locke is snpportcd by Adam Smith, 
Mr Huikisxm Lord Liverpool Mr Blake, the author of tho benuhful 
essay on tho Exchange and Mr Ricardo Lord Liverpool m his letter 
to tho King states tho evils which arise from n nation having two stand 
ards of money, each a legal tender 

Mr Ricardo at pago 18 of Ins pamphlet on tho high pneo of bullion 
published in 1810 observes * — 

M Eo permanent meaiur# of value can be *ald to exut In any nation while the 
circulating medium eonaUta of two metal*, became they are coratantly anbjeet to Tarr 
In ndue with reaped to each other liowevfT exact the conductor* of the Hint may 
be In proportioning the relative value of gold to idTer in the com*, at the time when 
they fix the ratio, they cannot prerent one of the metal* from rising will* tho other 
remain* *tationary or fall* in value.” 

So late as 1810, Mr Tooke, in his Hutorj of Prices, at page 215 of 
1838-39 observes ■ — 

M TOth regard to a double or concurrent atandard a* it ha* been called of gold 
and » Flrer it ha* been to me a rubject of com tint wonder how It could be that pro- 
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jects foi placing oui cunency on sucli a footing should ever have been put f 01 ward by 
persons entitled to bare any attention paid to then opinions 

“ Tbeie is no one more disposed than I am to admit tbe force of disturbing causes 
in qualifying tbe appkcation of general principles to tbe actual course of affairs , but 
tbe principle involved m tbe question, whether one 01 two (and if two, why not tbiee 
or more P) metals should constitute the standard of value m tbe interchange of com- 
modities, and of property of all kinds, is so wholly deducible from a cleai view of the 
uses and purposes contemplated by tbe establishment of any standard, as a medium of 
exchanges and ns the commodity stipulated m contracts, that the determination of the 
question, m its piactical application, has been considered by all writers of any emi- 
nence on the subject as pioceedmg exclusn ely on general grounds of consistent 
reasoning and not dependent upon partieulai facts, as to the position of any countiy 
with leference to its commerce or its banking establishments It has been treated, 
and justly so, as determinable on scientific punciples only ” 

“ That one metal only should he the standaid is accordingly a point upon which 
scientific writers — Locke, Hams, Adam Smith, Ricardo, Mill, Senior, McCullock, &c 
— are all agreed , and to this host of authorities, m accoidance, moreover, with the 
plain obvious purpose and meaning of a standard of value, the numeious bodies and 
persons who propose the change on the ground of the too great restrictiveness of the 
present system of convertibility of the paper into gold, have only to oppose the 
authonty of Lord Ashburton 

“ As far as I have been able to collect Lord Ashburton’s reasons m favor of a 
double standard, they resolve themselves into the supposition that it would afford 
more ease and facility to the Bank m maintaining a laiger circulation of paper, or the 
same circulation with a less reserve of bullion, than undei the present standaid This 
supposition will be well founded only if the variations between gold and silver weie 
consideiable, and alteriiatively on one side and the other, and in this case, exactly in 
proportion as the facility to the Bank would be greatei, by so much the greater would 
he the inconvenience to the public, by the uncertainty to which the option of the 
debtors would expose the transactions which were the foundations of the debt Such 
nnceitamty would be particularly objectionable m our foreign commercial relations, 
as it would necessarily entail a wider range of fluctuation m the exchange than under 
a smgle standard If, hoVever, the variations between the two metals should be veiy 
small, in that pioportion would be the convenience, 01, as Lord Ashburton terms it, 
the ‘ ease and facility ’ he less to the Bank and to debtors geneially, and m the same 
degree would be the inconvenience to the public diminished ” 

“ Bat to whatevei extent the difference might he, it would still be an incon- 
venience In his recommendation of the double standard, Lord Asblrai ton referred 
to the example of Prance in proof of the convenient working of tbe double system, 
but that example furnishes no proof at all, inasmuch as the standard of France 
is for all practical purposes of silver only, gold, as I have before observed, having 
been invariably at an agio or piemium upon the relative propoihons fixed by the 
mint regulations, and if the substitution of a double standard proposed foi this 
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country were to be on the mine footing u in France, the observation I hare already 
made cm the com para tire reatnctiTeneaa of a sflvsr standard would apply to their 
nrrmmal double standard.” 

Such are the authorities •which support the opinion of Mr Locke, 
But let me now oak where is the necessity of this double standard ? 

Numerous hanks have been established throughout India with large 
available funds ready for profitable employment. 

The enormous importations of silver within the last few years with 
the note circulation of Government and the Bank of Bed gal greatly 
facilitate commercial transactions 

This matter is bo admirably explained by Mr Blake that I digress 
for a moment to notice the consequences of over iksuc. He observes ■ — 

“The dram on the bank will begin under any cncnm stances when ever the 
depreciation of the currency from orer issue has raised the market price or 
bullion above Its mint pnee and will continue tfll the loss which the bank 
must suffer by the purchase of bullion to supply the drain shall compel the 
directors to diminish the number of notes so as to bring back the currency 
to its usual level. The price of bullion will then fall to its mint pnoe, nod no 
longer afford a profit on being melted, the nomnml exchange will invariably 
mark the amount of depreciation during its continuance, and when the depro 
elation ceases the nominal exchange will rise to par 

“ The adoption of a paper currency therefore, can never be Injurioui to a 
country so long as it is convertible at option into specie the temptation to its 
over issue will always be sufficiently checked by the principle that has gust 
been explained, and independently of the convenience of making the larger 
payments. It will certainly be advantageous to carry on the circulation of a 
oountry by a chmp rather than a costly machinery "■ — Blake on ErcJiange* pop* 68 

The advocate* of a double currency seem loudest in thar clamours on 
any great emergency 

In all cases of mercantile calamity tho usual cry u that “ there u not 
sufficient circulating capital ” 

But m nine cases out of ten tho erj arises not from any want of 
adequato circulation but from parties having entered into engagements 
beyond their power to fulfil The late great failures of joint-stock 
banks establish this beyond dwpute 

This complaint, as tho ablo author Mr Tooko observes, attracted the 
attention of Adam Smith in his celebrated treotuo on tho wealth of 
nations, who remarked * — 
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“No complaint is moie common than that of a Bcaicity of money. Money, 
like 'mne, must always be scaice with those who have neithei wherewithal to 
buy it 01 credit to borrow it Those who have either will seldom be m want of 
the money or of the wine which they have occasion for This complaint, how- 
ever, of the seal city of money is not always confined to improvident spend- 
thrifts, it is sometimes general through a whole mercantile town and the 
countiy m its neighbourhood Overtrading is the common cause of it Sober 
men, whose projects have been disproportioned to then capitals, aie as likely 
to have neither wherewithal to buy money, nor credit to obtain it, as prodigals 
whose expense has been disproportioned to their revenue Befoie their projects 
can be brought to bear their stock is gone, and their credit with it They 
run about to borrow money everywhere, ‘and every one tells them they 
have no money to lend.” 

The above description admirably describes the late commercial storm 
winch burst over London about a year or so ago 

The late panic did not arise from any want of circulating medium to 
justify a demand of a double standard The fall in the markets, the 
terrible disclosures made of the affairs of joint-stock companies, de- 
stroyed all confidence. Every one rushed to the banks for their menoy. 
Even banks of known solidity, merchants of undoubted wealth and 
honor, were all endangered 

In this emergency the Bank of England was necessitated, as a mere 
measure of personal safety, to refuse discounts This measure, though 
absolutely called for by the dictates of prudence, necessarily aggravated 
existing evils With every anxiety to assist the mercantile interest, the 
enormous amount of liabilities outstanding against many joint -stock 
companies precluded the possibility of assistance They perished, some 
from their own infamy and others from unguardedly entering into obli- 
gations beyond their power m such circumstances to meet 

This great bank, however, was not unmindful of the condition of 
other banks and mercantile houses 

Though their advances had nearly passed the limit allowed them by 
law, yet with a view to the general security of the pubhc, they caused 
an application to be made to the Ministry to allow them, undei particular 
circumstances, to pass the prescribed limit The Ministry returned an 
answer that Parliament would be moved to sanction the proposal If I 
err not, the mere intimation of this reheved many from pressure, and 
the B ank of England was enabled to do its duty alike to the pubhc and 
the mercantile interest without passing in any degree the limit allowed 
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Is it poesiblo that anything that occurred on that occasion can in any 
way justify or support an application for a double standard ? It would 
be impossible to contend that sufficient metallic currency did not emit in 
England. The enormous importation of gold into the country repudiates 
such a supposition. The parties who press such matters on the attention 
of authority ore either parties concerned m trade or connected with the 
numerous jomt- stock establishments which have spread over England 

The warning against attending to tho statements of such parties is 
so important that I cannot refrain from quoting it In Mr Blake a 
Essay at page 04 1 he observes — 

“ The merchant by knowing the computed exchange and the current prices 
In the home or foreign markets, and without any aoqoaintnnoo with tho theory 
of exchange, or the principle* which regulate it, will always hare sufficient 
practical data to guide him in hi* commercial transactions ( but the •tatosman 
should beware in making general legislative provisions that be is not misled 
by the partial statements of men whose individual interests are frequently in 
direct opposition to the general welfare of the country This remark is not 
meant to carry any illiberal in urinations against a moat useful and respectnblo 
class of the community but experience sufficiently proves that self interest 
gives a bias to the mind which without its being conscious of the influence will 
mislead and pervert the judgment." 

In support of this warning I need only refer to tho extraordinary pro 
position mode by persons of the first eminence for remedying a deton 
orated currency by increasing tho nominal vuluo of tho com issued. It 
would he difficult to believe that such a proposal should emanate from 
men of ability if we had not the letter of Mr Locke to Lord Somers 
before us 

Another startling exam pi o to tho tamo purposo is not wanting 

"When tho question regarding tho resumption of cash payments by 
tho Bank of England was under discussion in Parliament all tho cor 
potato bodice nearly all tho merchants and the entire bunking interest 
were directly opposed to the measure — luckily without success Cash 
payments were resumed, and the Bank of England's credit stood greater 
than ever 

The introduction of jomt-stock banks, though a necessity of tho 
tiroes, 1ms greath affected the position of the British moreliant so long 
and jastly held in honor by all foreign nations The coarse of business 
from father to son tho careful accumulation, the habits of business and 
the untiring industn and prudence exhibited in their conduct — all these 
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liave given place to men of a different stamp It is the hold speculator 
who now stands forth watching the condition of the markets and boldly 
throwing the dice foi a fortune 01 a grave,, — all such exercise as it 
appeals to me an influence unfavorable on public morals 

That able and respected man, Mr Wilson, the late Financial Mem- 
ber of Council, was distinctly and lesolutely opposed to a double 
standard 

What necessity is theie for piessmg such a measuie ? There is no 
title to assume that the metallic currency is not amply sufficient for all 
meicantile purposes 

It is a matter of satisfaction to state that during the late mercantile 
storm the f oui or five great houses m Calcutta passed through uninjured 

But there aie other considerations which are plainly opposed to any 
alteration in the standard as proposed 

In the first place all contracts are made m rupees 

Secondly, the Government have undertaken that the whole territorial 
debt shall be paid in rupees 

These are matters of no ordinary importance, but I will now put a 
contingency of a veiy serious nature Before I do so, it may be as well 
again to quote from the work of Adam Smith, who, at page 107 H of 
Book the 1st, Chaptei 11, observes — 

“ Befoie the discovery of the mines m America, the value of fine gold to 
silver was regulated in the different Mints of Europe between the proportions of 
1 to 10 or 1 to 12 , — that is, an ounce of fine gold was supposed to be worth fiom 
10 to 12 ounces of fine silver About the middle of last century, it came to be 
regulated between the proportions of 1 to 14 or 1 to 15, — that is, an ounce of 
fine gold came to be BuppoBed woith between 14 or 15 ounces of fine silrei ” 

At present the value of the two metals is about 15 1 ounces of silver 
to 1 of gold. 

This deterioration of the respective values of the two pi ecious metals 
was not observed for upwards of 25 years 

f " 

If the Government were to introduce a double standard by mtioduc- 
mg gold they would expose themselves and the pubhc to the attendant 
evils which arise on a fall m the value of gold This is not an idle 
apprehension , what took place with reference to sih ci may equally apply 
to gold. 


46 
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If such were to take place the Government would receive their 
revenue m a deteriorated currency, and the injury and consequent dis- 
tress to the public would surpass description. "Whether we may 
attribute the doubling of all articles of consumption to the influx of gold, 
I will not undertake to say, but the fact is etfll before us that every 
thing within a short penod has doubled m price 

It m quito picturing to find that the principles laid down by Mr Locke 
regarding tbe necessity of a single standard are supported by that 
intelligent Frenchman, Monsieur Chevalier, in his book on the probable 
fall in the value of gold The book was translated by Mr Cobden and 
published in 1860 At pcge 114 of his work he points out the suffer 
ings and difficulties which will attend such a fell even t* trannUon I 
have taken from recorded authority the fall m the value of silver which 
amounted to one-third. This able man suppose* it will amount to one- 
half m gold In such a caso the ruin of individuals and the destruction 
of property would bo enormous 

“What occurred with silver may ogam occur with gold "Well may this 
able Frenchman warn his Government from the path they are treading 

I trust that tho opinions of the various statesmen I have alluded to 
will find weight with Lour Excellency The unanimous sentiments of 
all ablo writers ore directly opposed to any alteration of tho standard. 
Is it who to tread on tho blind path recommended, without tho smallest 
necessity ? 

Having considered this subject for somo years I venture to submit 
the foregoing remarks to tho consideration of Four Excellency 


From F It 8 Wtlue Esq, Acting Secretary to tie Government of 
Domhey, to tie Secretary to tie Qcvemaent of India, Financial 
Department - — .Ao 1077, dated 18/4 November 1803 

I am directed by tho Right Honornblo tho Governor in Council to 
forward, for the consideration of the Government of India the accom 
panying copy of a letter from the Secretary and Treasurer of tho New 
Bank of Bombay, and to slate that this Government concurs in the 
views therein expressed 
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From M. Balfoue, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer , New Bank of Bombay, 

to the Chief Secretary to the Government of Bombay, Financial 

Department, — No. 4614, dated 1 %th November 1868. 

The attention of my Directors has been called to notification No 3287, 
dated Simla, 28th October 1868, m which the Governor General of India 
m Council is pleased to direct that sovereigns, half-soveieigns, and gold 
mohurs, shall be leceived m all the Tieasunes of Bntish India m pay- 
ment of sums due to the Government as the equivalent of Rs. 10*4-0, 
Rs 5-2-0, and Rs 15, lespeetively. 

By the agreement undei which the Bank now cairies on the business 
of paying and leeeivmg money on behalf of the Government of 
Bombay, foimerly transacted at the Government Treasury at Bombay, 
provision is made, amongst other things, that for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the Government cash balance, sovereigns and half-sovereigns 
shall be reckoned or included. 

The piactice has been to value these coins at Rs 10 and Rs. 5 
respectively 

The clause was intended to utilise such sovereigns as might come 
into the possession of Govemment from natural causes, and as it was 
barely possible that the value at which the Bank has allowed credit for 
them to Government could be highei than that current in the open 
market, the Bank practically lan no risk of locking up its funds m an 
inconvertible and non-mteiest bearing security , while it is believed that 
neithei party to the agieement contemplated the deposit at any time by 
Government of a sufficient number of sovereigns to interfere with the 
working of the Bank 

The present order of the Governor Geneial of India applies to all 
Treasuries No communication on the subject has been received by the 
Bank from Government, nor aie my Dnectors awaie how Government 
expect the Bank to treat sovereigns received by it on Government 
account under the notification already quoted. 

My Directors are aware that the Governor General of India m 
Council has the powei under Act XIX of 1861 — an Act to provide foi 
a Government Paper Currency — to direct that notes to an extent not 
exceeding one-fom th of the total amount of issues lepiesented by com 
and bullion shall be issued at such Offices or Agencies of issue as may 
be named in the older in exchange for gold com, &c. 
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balance of twenty five laths, or to pay interest on the daily sum by 
which it may fall below that minimum, 

I have pointed out that at present the Government minimum is 
practically less than two thirds of what it ongnges to keep, because the 
remainder is m copper corns whioh do not circulate 

An accumulation of bo ve reign ■ might deprive the Bant of auy nd 
vantage whatever from the minimum cash balance whioh Government 
undertakes to mai ntain and so reduce the payment by Government for 
the duties it performs — a payment whioh is already admitted to bo small 
enough. 

But the question goee far beyond a reduction of the allowances made 
to the Bank for managing the Government business, it may affect the 
very stability of the Bank for it la quite posable to suppose that with 
a sufficient number of sovereign a in its coffer* to pay, at Its 10-4 each, 
every liability it could not discharge m current com the cheques of its 
constituents for tho balances at their credit. 

My Director* desire therefore that yon will tako tho earliest oppor 
tunity to bring the question to the notice of His Eicellenoy the Gover- 
nor in Council, and to ascertain for the information of my Director*, 
whether Government expect the Bank to give it credit in account for 
all sovereign* half sovereigns and gold mohurs, Bent in at IU. 10-4, 
Ba. 5 2, and Ita lfi respectively and if so, how it will relieve tho Bonk 
from a stock of inconvertible ooin should on accumulation take pJaco, 
and at what point it will doom mtorferonco necessary 

It scorn » to my Director* necessary that in tho interest* of tho share- 
holders of tho Bank these points should bo doGnitcly tottled 

My Directors havo endeavoured to orplain the dangers which may 
menace tho Bank from the operation of Notification No 3287 of 2^th 
October, and which they cannot contemplate without gravo appro 
hcntion They have also asked you to bo good enough to obtain the 
sense of Government on the three point* which must decide tho course 
they will pursuo under present circumstances But thoy dcsiro very re- 
spectfully to observe that all inconreuicnce even from tho operation of 
tho notification may bo at once obviated by declaring the gold coins 
therein referred to to be a Under The Honorable Air SIsisey, in a 
memorandum dated 2nd February 1SCG, on the working of the Paper 
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Currency Act, observed : " Two points, however, may he considered as 

deter mined. One is that nothing' short of the recognition of tho 
soicteign, or some other denomination of gold com, ns a legal tender 
will suflice , and second!) , that the result of this recognition must bo 
soonei or l.itci the establishment of the moic precious metal as tho 
ruling standard.” The question, therefore, lias a heady been considered, 
and it is significant that the Ilonoiahle Mr. Massey’s lemarks weie pen- 
ned aftei the acknowledged fniluie of the experiment to introduce gold as 
part of the circulating medium. 


From — E. II LusiuNgtox, Esq , Secretary io the Goi eminent of India , 
Financial Department io the Secretary to the Government of Bombay } 
— No 222, dated Gth January 18G0. 

I am dnected to aclcnou lodge Hie receipt of your letter No. 1677, 
dated 18th Nor ember, foi wauling a copy of a letter fiom the Secretary 
and Tioasuici of the New Bank of Bombay, mudiich the Government 
of Bomba) concur. 

2. In reply, I am desired to obscivc that IIis Excellency the 
Goveinoi Gcncial does not anticip ite any possible ineom euicnce to the 
Bank fiom the notification of Octohei 3SGS, as it will be always op>en to 
the Bank to fouvmd soveieigns when received m payment of Government 
dues at the rate of Rs 10-4 to the Cuuency Department, and to receive 
in exchange at the same rates notes or silver, oi such proportions of each 
as they may desne As it is not the present intention of Government 
that these sovereigns should be paid away to the public hut provisionally 
accumulated up to a modeiate and manageable amount in the Mint for 
the pmpose of being coined m 15, 10 and 5-iupee gold pieces undei Act 
XVII of 1835, the Bank will of course avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity of exchaugmg gold for notes or silver whenever any appreciable 
amount of gold is paid into the general Tieasuiy 

3, I am to add that at the maiket places which soveieigns have re- 
cently commanded, theie does not seem to be any immediate apprehen- 
sion of inconveniently Iaige quantities of this com being paid m. If 
such emergency should arise, the Government would at the time decide 
what steps should he taken 

4 The above-mentioned notification, I am desired to point out, re- 
lates only to Government tieasunes, and there is no intention whatevei 
of lequmng the Bank m its capacity as the Government Tieasuiy to 
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undertake any duties or to undergo any in conveniences beyond those 
actually provided for in the agreement 


From E H. Lubhihgtow, Esq , Secretary to tie Government <f India, 
Financial Department, to tie Mint Matter s, Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay — No 223, dated 9 tl January 1809 
I am directed to request that as it is possible that sovereigns may be 
paid in considerable numbers into tbe Currency Departments through the 
Presidency Banka under the orders contained in the accompanying corres 
pondence, you should be prepared to relieve tbe Correnoy Departments 
from the gold as it accumulates, paying them for each sovereign at tho 
prescribed rate of Ita 10-4 0, and to com theso sovereigns into IB 10 and 
B rupee gold pieces according to the standard laid down in Section 7, Act 
XVII of 1836 

* If you should not have dies m your possession to make these golds, 
they should be indented for from England without delay, of the samo 
pattern and size as those which have been already ordered for the 
Calcutta Mint, 


From E H LusHtsoTOV, Esq , Secretary to tie Government of India, 
Financial Department to tie Comptroller General of Account*, tie 
Head Commissioner ef Currency the Accountants General, Madras 
and Bombay to the Commissioners of Currency, Madras and Bombay, 
—No 224, dated 9/4 January 1809 


I am directed to forward, for yonr information and guidance, n copy of 
Prom Acting Bwrtory t the the correspondence noted in the margin 

2 The some course which has been pro 
senbed for tbo Bonk of Bomba) should bo 
equally observed by tho Bauks of BcDgal and 
Madras. 

3 If it should happen that the quantity 
of sovereigns paid into the Currency Deportment should appear likely 
shortly to reach tbe maximum limit of one-fourth, as laid down in Section 
0, Act \IX of 1801, an immediate reference should be made to tho 
Government of India for such further ms tractions as the Governor 
General in Council may deem proper to issue 


OoTenunent, Bombay t 8<-tr#- 
Utt to tli# Qorerniocnt of 
I nub, FlrmneWl IVpartnvmt, 
ho, 1077 A ted 18th Notcm 
her 1808, #od #n roclowr* 

To the Seemtiy to the Gor- 
frnment of Bombay No. 222, 
dated Oth Jnrnsry ISO, 


For Uuini »cd Botnb#y only 
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<1 All ofliceis m chntgc of Currency ciiclcs should be duty aulhouzcd 
to gtvc notes or silvci m exchange for sovereigns afc the pi escribed late, 
but not to pay out any so\eicigns which may thus bo obtained. 


From Lieut -Colon i l II. Ilmr, n.E, Head Comnnssionn of Paper 
Cur react/, to the Sen clary to the Got eminent of India, Financial De- 
partment, — No. 5GS, dated 14 th January I860. 

In reply to 3 our letter No. 223 of 9th January I860, to the Mint 
Master, and No 221 of same date, to me as Head Commissioner of Pnper 
Cuirenc}, I hn\e the honor to point out that 111 the Cunency De- 
partment the several Offices of Issue have been instructed to leeeive 
soveieigns and half-sovereigns at Its. 10-4 and Rs 5-2 lespectivcty, and 
that under the Currency Act NIX of 1861, the amount they weie 
able to receive on the date of last letuin, tvr,, — 



Coin and bullion 

Gold 

* 

7th .Tnmuin 1809, was at Calcutta 

Rs 

Rs 

2,00,18,274 

60,01,668 

Rom bay . . 

. 2.68,01,660 

04,50 , 417 

Madras 

. 24,69,366 

0,14,839 

Allahabad 

39,11,128 

9,77,782 

Lahore 

21,07,692 

5,41,898 

Calicut 

8,89,021 

2,22,255 

Tridiwopoly 

4,92,911 

1,23,227 

Vimgapatam 

0,89,941 

1,72,486 

Nagpoio 

32,18,498 

8,04,624 

Kurrnchce 

30,31,054 

7,57,763 

Akoln . . 

99,350 

24,837 

Total 

0,27,78,794 

1,56,94,695 


2. A leport will, 111 obedience to youi instructions, be made imme- 
diately on any large influx of gold, but I liave to solicit ordeis on the 
following case 

8. The Act empowers me to hold one-fourth of the bullion and com 
balances m gold. If gold to that amount should be tendered, and aftei- 
wards the silver balance be reduced by large withdrawals, how is the 
cunency balance of gold to be reduced within legal limits ? 

4 In letter No. 226, you diieet me as Mint Master to be piepaied 

“ to relievo the currency from the gold as it accumulates, paying in silver for each 
soveieign and half-sovereign at Rs 10-4 and Rs 6-2 respectively " 

5. I have to point out that, under orders of Government contained 
in. lettei No. 22 73, dated 17th December 1866, the Mint holds no 

47 
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balance and is unable therefore to pay for the sovereigns the working 
capital of the Mint is practically all Currency bullion 

6 Yon further instruct mo to coin these sovereigns into 16 10, and 
6 rupee gold pieces I can carry out this order so far only os the 16 
rupee piece is concerned Dies for 10 and 6 rupee pieoes have never been 
made 


Tt* Mint oat-hxrn 
of 100 *arrrel£n» ik 
the minimum weight 


7 I have to point out that the conversion of sovereigns into 16- 
rupee pieces will entail expen so and loss in 
vnlne as per margin If, then, this re-comed 
gold is to remain as nrohurs in the currency 
balance I have to solicit instructions for 
meeting the expenses of converting sOTer 
eigna into mohnrs 

8 I hare pointed out that the Mint having 
no balance cannot Veep the gold coin If, 
then tho Currency Department also cannot 
retain the gold coins they mast be sent to 
the General Treasury I must therefore ash. for orders to be issued for 
the General Treasury to reimburse the currency the oost of these coins 
at tho original rate of Rs 10-4 and Rs. 6 2 in addition to Minting ox 


would be motor* 

671580 

■t it*. 16 per 
motor «=«*. 


1010117 

100 •OTTTtlgtf* re- 
wired by l OTTTTl- 
mtnt it 11*. 10-4 

inriH- R*_ 

1025-00 

horn IU. 

14*01 

- 

1 42 p. ct. 


pentes. 


From R B Chapman, Esq Officiating Secretary to He Government of 

India, Financial Department to Ike Head Comaueioner of Paper 

Currency — No 879, dated 4 ik February, 1809 

1 have the honor to commumcato to yon tho orderi of tho Govern 
meat of India upon your refcrcnco No. 608, dated 14 th January 

2 It is not tho intention of tho Government that the Currency 
Office* should at presont receive sovereigns and half sovereigns in ex 
change for Indian coin, to any considerable extent, except from tho 
Treasuries under tho circumstances to ho presently explained The 
Office* of Issue at the presidency towns may, and should exchange 
both sovereigns and Indian gold coins with the public at tho rate* 
speciGed in the Notification No 3287 dated 28th October 1808, in 
small quantities, for tho convenience of individuals but nothing more. 
So for as tho order* to which you reply may bear a different const ruc- 
tion they are to he read with this interpretation 

3 So also, it is not the design of tho Government to depart in 
any way from the pledge given in the Notification that “sovereign, 
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whenever available at an) r Government Tiensmy, shall be paid," at the 
rates notified, " to any poison willing 1 to leceivc them in payment of 
claims against the Government" So long ns soveieigns pass freely 
and readily into cn dilation at these rales, iheie will he no occasion to 
recoin them into Indian gold pieces, and they aie not to be sent to 
the Mints. Sovereigns and half-sovereigns are to be sent to the Mints 
for con vci sum into Indian com only m case they accumulate m the 
Ticasuiies to an amount laigci than the public aie likely to take back 
m any moderate time upon the terms stated. The orders contained in 
para 2 of this Ofiice letter of the Oth January, No. £23, are to be 
read with this construction. 

4 You estimate the loss that will result fiom the conversion of 
English and Auslinhan gold pieces into Indian gold com at 1 42 per 
cent In 3 'our letter as Mint Master, No 624 of the same date, you 
leclcou the loss on the conversion of 67,000 sovereigns at 8 per cent 
You have explained demi-official that in the one case, you assumed the 
weight of soveieigns at the minimum, in the other at the standard 
legal weight It appears probable that the actual out-turn of any such 
operation would be something between the two estimates, and that at 
any late the loss, calculated upon the principle which you have adopted, 
would not gieatly exceed 1 per cent. 

5, Your calculation, however, provides for a seignorage charge at the 
Mint of 1 percent , and as this would be a mere inter-depaitmental 
debit, it appears that little or no loss is in fact likely to be mcuired, 

G F 01 the Mints, undei these circumstances, to charge a seignorage 
to the Tieasury, should they be called upon to convert sovereigns into 
Indian gold coins, appeals to the Governor General m Council to be 
unnecessar 3 r , and His Excellency m Council is accoidmgly pleased to 
direct that no such charge shall be made. 

7. And ltis the desne of the Governoi General m Council that what- 
ever profit or loss may otherwise arise upon any such transactions that 
may occui, shall be adjusted m the accounts of the Mints It is not 
likely to be otherwise than quite inconsiderable. 

8 Moreover, it seems to His Excellency m Council that so long as- 
the Notification No 3287, dated 28th October 1868, remains in foice, 
the Government practically undei takes to convert sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns into Indian gold com without seignorage chaige, for it offois 
to' leceive sovereigns and lialf-soveieigns at fixed rates m discharge of 
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Government due*, with the intention of converting them in case of need 
into Indian piece*. 

0 It would seem to follow that no seignorage ought to be charged 
on sovereigns and half sovereigns received at the Mints as bullion (the 
only way m which the Mints can reoeivo them), in case any of these 
coins should be bo tendered by the public. 

10 I am to invite an expression of your opinion upon this point 
and also upon the larger question whether, aa it is desired to encourage 
the introduction of gold into the oountry, it would not be proper to 
receive bar gold and gold bullion m general opon the same terms, i e , 
to mnLe no charge for ita coinage This would be, you are aware, only 
to adopt a pratice largely in accordance with tho example of the Lon 
don Mint 

11 For the present, it is not likely that the Mints will be called upon 
to convert sovereigns largely into Indian com and it is not probable that 
there will be the least difficulty in the way of the Government Treasuries 
issuing to the public nny Indian gold piece* that may be coined These 
coini as yet stand at a considerable premium and have done so for a 
very long time whilo it was, and is the design of the Government that, 
under tho Notification No 3287, dated 28th Oolober 1888, they shall bo 
issued at the value assigned to them by Act \VTI of 1835 Upon tho 
whole, it is highly improbable that tho Treasuries will at present be in 
convcmonced by the accumulation of gold in either form. 

12 Bo long as tho Treasuries are relieved in the natural way of all 
tho gold that reaches them, thore is no occasion for the Currency Depart- 
ment to have anything to do with the matter 

13 Should sovereigns and half sovereigns accumulate in tho Trea 
snnw to an amount m excess of tho probablo demand for gold in that shape 
the procedure will be for the Treasuries to transmit them direct to tho 
Mint which will in usual course return to the Treasuries tho outturn m 
Indian coin without deduction on account of seignorage. 

14 And if contrary to tho expectation ol tho Government of India, 
tho Treasuries should find any difficulty in passing out tho Indian gold 
pieces which may be coined under these arrangements they will then 
exchange them for notes for sdver in tho Currcncj Department so long as 
that Department can legally gne them tho accommodation Any conse- 
quent accumulation of gold in tho Currency Offices at tho Presidency 
Towns should bo relieved, os far as possible, by remitting to the internal 
Currency Circles as ranch gold as they can legally hold 
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It will be time enough to consider what other measuies should be 
adopted when the leserve of gold at the chief offices and the internal 
offices alike shall njiproach the legal limit. The Cuirency Depaitment 
could at any time be relieved at once by transfei of any excess gold to 
the Treasuiy. 

Ordered that copy of Colonel Hyde's reference and of these in- 
structions, omitting paras 8 to 10, be foi warded for information and 
guidance to the Government of Bombay, Comptiollei-Geneial of Ac- 
counts, Accouutants-General, Bombay and Madias, Commissioner of 
Cunency, Bombay and Madias, Mint Master, Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay, in modification of my letter dated 9th Januaiy 1869 


Minute by ilic Honorable Sir Richard Temple, — Dated 5 th 

June 1868 

In leference to the possible introduction of a gold cunency foi India, 

I submit thatfuitker measures should be consideied foi the accomplish- 
ment of this end 

This would be m accordance with the recommendations addressed to 
the Go\ eminent of India fiom all quaiteis, with the recorded opinions of , 
three successive Finance Ministers, Mi Larag, Sir C Tievelyan, and 
Mr Massey, and with the expiess representations of the Cunency 
Commission of 1866, under the presidency of His Excellency Sn W 
Mansfield, who is one of the fiist living authorities on the subject, 
and by whom the deliberations of Government in this mattei have been 
most mateually assisted 

I am personally much indebted to His Excellency Sir William Mans- 
field for advice and suppoit in the piepaiation of the case which I have 
now to lay before the Government of India 

The notification by the Government of India issued m November 
1864, declaredly with the view 

“ that the cnculation of British and Australian sovereigns in all parts of British In- 
dia should be encouraged and facilitated,” 

though to some extent successful at first, has for some time remained 
inoperative, since few or no sovereigns aie now presented at the 
treasuries, and m the opinion of the best informed authorities is likely 
to continue inoperative 

The cause of this appears to be that, in the notification, the amount of 
ten rupees offeied as equivalent for the soveieign is not generally sufficient 
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to attract sovereigns, os the above rate is somewhat below the average 
market vflloe of the sovereign This result was indeed predicted in 
Sir W Mansfield s Minutes of 1884, and was indicated in 8ir C Wood s 
despatch of 26th September 1864 This view is further enforced in the 
Currency Commission s report. 

Inasmuch ns the Secretary of State in the above despatch desired that 
gold com should be received into the pnbho treasuries at a rate to be 
fixed by Government, and further observed that 

it mij be desirable to try n an experimental measure tie course snggosted," 
remarking that 

“ this wrmid facilitate the use of s overeigns in India,"—* 

and inasmuch os the notification was issued to facilitate accordingly 
the influx of sovereigns, which object had not been attained ap- 
parently because the rate offered ns equivalent for the sovereign was too 
low — I am of opinion that the question ought now to be considered of 
raising the proffered rate somewhat above ten rupees— a course which 
would pnmd faeu nccord with the principles laid down by Sir O Wood 
At the same time of the amount (understood to be about 500,000) of 
sovereigns received in the treasuries in consequence of the notification a 
largo portion is believed to have been rapidly taken up by the public, 
whilo some portion (about 160 000) remaining in tho treasury was Iran 
smitted to England in 1805 It may be that the last-named transmission 
was due to a particular state of tho exchanges at tho time This matter 
should bo more particularly examined m the Financial Deportment. 

The average markot voice of tho sovereign — by which the rato to bo 
offered os equivalent in rupees should be regulated — has been fully dis 
enssed in Sir W Mansfield s Minutes of 1804 

Tho following passages may also bo quoted from Sir Charles Woods 
despatch of September 1804 1 — 

"Para 10. — 'With regard to the first proposal of coining sovereign* in India, 
Mr Browns paper contains a calculation of the cost at present of producing a 
sovereign at a Mint in India, and b* estimates it at Ra. 10 4-C. 

" 17 With regard to the second proposal of Importing sovereign i, Mr Dunlop * 
paper estimates the price calculated In rupees (and the rupees taken at tbs one- tenth 
part of an English pound) at which an English sovereign ran be laid down at Calcutta, 
at IU. 10-4-10 that of an Australian sovereign at Its 10-2 0 

“18. The pneea at which Australian sovereign* have been aetnallj sold at 
Calcutta, according to Mr Dunlop • papers give a higher value for the sovereign than 
til*, and the price* of English sovereign which I hare received from Ilmhiv ars 
al*o rather higher than the price above gtveu. 
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“19 I do not know that, in the piesont exceptional state of the markets foi pro- 
duce m India, the present puces of the precious metals are a good cntenon of then 
value On refen nig to the puces of silvei in the markets of Eui ope, the intrinsic 
value of the sovereign m rupees would seem to he about Es 10 8 at the present price 
of silver m London, and about Es 10-12 at the pi ice which pi evaded 60me time before 
1850 " 

Further, in lefeience to the possible considei ation that the rate should 
he fixed mainly with regaid to the puce at which coined gold could be 
laid dowu in India from the cheapest and nearest source of supply — • 
namely, Australia — the following passages from the Minute by Mi, 
Aibuthnot of Septembei 1864 seem to show that regaid ought also to be 
had to the puce of corned gold from England — 

“Mr Dunlop comes to the conclusion that British coined gold can belaid down m 
Calcutta at Rs 10-4-10 per sovereign I have ascertained fiom the Managei of the 
Oriental Bank that the actual cost of sovereigns sent by that establishment to India 
in 1863 was at the rate of Es 10-3 4 The difference is important, because much 
stress is laid m the Minute (by Sir C Tievelyan) on the economy of direct transmis- 
sion of gold from Australia to India ” 

Then further adverting to the following passage from Sir C Tieve- 
Iyan J s Minute that 

“the’soveieign must be rated, not with reference to its value in England, but solely 
with reference to tho cost at which it can he obtained from the cheapest source of 
supply, that is fiom Australia’’ — 

Mr. Arhuthnot goes on to say — 

“It might be a sufficient practical answer to this suggestion to observe that if the 
importations of treasure into India are t-o go on at their present rate * * Australia 
could not supply all the gold that might he required ” 

Again, he observes that 

“sufficient consideration is not given to the circumstance that, notwithstanding the 
facilities afforded by the Australian market, it has yet been found piofitable to our 
merchants to send direct from London one-third of the gold lequired in India ” 

Under all the circumstances, I propose, if His Excellency m Council 
shall approve, to consult the Governments of Bengal, Madias and 
Bombay as to the exact rate which shall be fixed above ten rupees, with 
a suggestion that they refer to any particular person or persons who 
might be expert sjn this mattei I also propose that Mr Dickson, the 
Secietary *to the Bank of Bengal (who is believed to be generally m 
favor of raising the rate), should be similarly consulted These several 
communications should be made confidentially. 
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After these opinions aboil have been received and collated, the Gov 
eminent of India will I submit, be in a poeition to consider the propriety 
of issuing a fresh notification with a revised rating of tbe sovereign 
relatively to rupees 

I would next observe that Section VH of Act XVII of 1836 relating 
to gold coinage for India, has never been repealed, and is still capable 
of being pnt in force. That section runs as follows — 

Arxl be It enacted that the under mentioned gold coin* only ahall henceforth be 
coined at the Mint* within the tcmtone* of the Eaat India Company: — 

_F7rW — A gold mohur or 16-rupee piece of tbe weight of 180 grain i 
Troy and tbe following' atandard, vt- t — 

J | or 166 grains of pure gold, or 16 granu of alloy 
Sceoarf — A 5-rnpee piece, equal to a third of a gold mohur 
Thtrd — A Id-rupee pee* equal to two^third* of a gold mohur 
Fourth . — A 90-rupee piece or double gold mohur And the three Last 
mentioned coin* ahall be of the aame standard with tbe gold 
mohur and of proportioned weight 

By law then it would bo possible to coin gold pioce* eaoh equivalent 
to ten rupees, according to the above standard 

In epcoiol reference to the above, tbe following passage* may be read 
from tbe repo it of tbe Currency Commission — 

“ Para SO.— The Commission would draw attention to the fart that the price of 
the gold mohur ot Government piece of Ra 16, aa fixed by Act XVII of 1836, la 
ax nearly ax po**lbl» the average market rate of the prieo of coined gold of the 
present day 

“ 27 That price aa aanctioned by law in 1836 aeeto* to be tbe legitimate bail* 
on which to found a gold legal tender coinage for India, consisting of piece* of 10 and 
6 rupee* respectively the 10- rupee pieces having the weight of 120 grama, and the 
6-rupee piece* CO grain* Troy T7rf* Section YU Act XYII of 183o.~ 

In connection herewith, the following pawn go may be read from Sir 
C Woods despatch of September 180£- — 

41 1 eee no objection to reverting to a itate of thing* which prevailed in India for 
many jear*— namely that gold ooin should he received In the public treasuries at a 
rat* to be fixed by Government, and pubbdy announced by proclamation. This was 
the caxa with the gold mohor or 16-rupee place from 1836 till Lord Dalhouale a pro- 
clamation in 1862, and with other gold coin* previously to the reformation of tbe cur 
rency In 1836 " 

There may be doubt a* to whether the proclamation of lb62 n any 
longer needed, and should not now be withdrawn Mr Lain^ * opinion 
expressed m 1802 may U, quoted in mpport of this view 
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If gold pieces were now to be coined in tbe same way as they were 
from 1835 to 1852, the influx of gold into India, and the existence of 
considerable quantities of that metal m the eountiy, might ensure the 
presentation of a sufficiency of gold at the Mints for coinage Ii respec- 
tively of the presentation of sovereigns, bar gold might be bought by 
the Mints for coinage when the opeiation could be effected remunera- 
tively. 

At the same time it might be consideied whether power should be 
taken by the Government of India to deelaie, at such time as might be 
deemed proper, the gold coins to be legal tender m the same manner as 
was done by Sections VII and IX of Act XIII of 1862 for silver and 
copper corns. 

Attention may be given to what has been urged m Euiope with re- 
spect to a combined system of international and decimal coinage, whereby, 
among other things, the English sovereign would be assimilated to a 
gold piece having the exact value of 26 francs It may be remaiked that 
the standard value of such a piece, viz., of 25 francs, would approximate 
in intrinsic value to the 10-rupee gold piece of 1885, the latter being 
apparently slightly less than 25 francs, while the soveieign is 20 centimes 
more Without committing myself to any opinion, I would just observe 
that possibly hereafter a bridge may have to be found to the execution 
of the plans which have been debated in Europe The points involved m 
this part of the subject aie worthy of further discussion, and of reference 
to competent authorities. 

I apprehend that the question of coming gold pieces, either under 
the provisions of Act XVII of 1885, or else with reference to some 
other standard value as might be fixed aftei enquiry, ought under all the 
circumstances to be eventually referred to the Secretary of State 

In respect to declaring gold coins to be legal tender in India, I in- 
cline to think that, before adopting this course, it would be better to 
await the effect of receiving sovereigns at the revised rating, and of the 
coming of the proposed gold pieces at the Mints. 

I propose, if His Excellency m Council shall approve, that the above 
points m reference to the coining of gold pieces in India should be re- 
feired confidentially to the Governments of Madras and Bengal, and to 
the Secretary to the Bank of Bengal, with special reference to the more 
exact determination of the relative values of gold and silvei m India, it 
being borne in mind that the evidence submitted by the Cunency Com- 
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mission is now two years old, and that the tendency of gold to nee in 
value, which was remarked by 8ir W Mansfield in 1864 (i nde note to 
page 186 of papers relating to gold ourrenoy), has somewhat declared 
itself since he wrote 

Ih TEMPLE. 


I agree to this 

DM June 1868 JL 

W R.M 

8 ik June 1868 Q N T 

H 8 M 


I concur in the propriety of making the enquiries deened by Sir B 
Temple. 

13M June 1868 J 3 


1 also 

ISM/*™ 18GB HMD 


From E H Lusitisotok Esq , Secretary to the Government of India, 
Financial Department, to the Secretaries to tiff Government* of 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay, — Bo 700, dated SOM June 1808 

It is doubtless known to the Government of (Bengal Madras 
Bombay) that questions relating to the possible introduction of a gold 
cnrrency into India have been under the consideration of tho Supreme 
Government, and I am now to request the expression of opinion, in a 
confidential form on the following points. 

2 The notification issued by the Government of India in Novem 
her 1801 declaredly with the view that 

“thi cacu lattop of Brrtl»b sod Anitr»liin •OTereign* In all parti of Britt* h India 
iboald be eneonniged and facilitated, 

though to some extent successful at first, has for some time remained 
inoperative inasmuch ns few sovereigns are now presented nt the trea 
sunes, and in the opinion of the best informed authorities seems likely 
to continue inoperative 

3 The cause of this is understood to be that in the notification the 
amount of Its 10 offered as equivalent for tho sovereign i* not 
generally sufficient to attract sovereigns, inasmuch os the above rate 
is somewhat below tho average market value and the intrinsic rduc of 
the sovereign 
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4 Now, inasmuch as the Secietavy of State, m his despatch of the 
16th Septembei 1864, desned that gold com should be received into the 
public tieasunes at a rate to be fixed by Government, and further observed 
that 

“ it may be desirable to try as an experimental measure the course suggested,” 
lemaiking that 

“ this would facilitate the use of sovereigns m India,” 

masmuoh, too, as the notification of November 1864 was issued accord- 
ingly to facilitate the influx of sovereigns into India, which object 
had not been attained, apparently because the rate offered for the 
sovereign was too low, — the Government of India now deem that the ques- 
tion of the propnety of somewhat raising the proffered rate above Rs. 10 
is one that claims eaily attention 

5 It will doubtless be in the recollection of the Government of (Ben- 
gal, Madras, Bombay) that the average value of the sovereign, by which 
it is generally held that the rate to be offered as equivalent should be 
regulated, has been fully discussed in Sir William Mansfield's Minutes 
of 1864. Also paragraphs 16 to 19 inclusive of the Secretary of State's 
despatch of 26th Septembei 1864 beai on the same subject 

6 Furthei, m reference to the possible consideration that the rate 
should be fixed mainly with leference to the price at which coined gold 
could be laid down in India from the cheapest and nearest source of 
supply — namely, Australia — the Government of India would ask atten- 
tion to the following passage m Mr George Arbuthnot's Minute of 
September 1864 Adveiting to Su C Trevelyan's opinion that 

“ the sovereign must be rated, not with refeience to its value in England, but solely 
with reference to the cost at which it cau be obtained fioin the cheapest source of sup- 
ply, — that is fiom Australia,” — 

Mr. Arbuthnot goes on to say — 

“ It might be sufficient practical auswei to this suggestion to observe that if the 
importations of treasure into India are to go on at their present rate # * * * 
Australia could not supply all the gold that might be required ” 

Again, he notes that 

“ notwithstanding the facilities afforded by the Indian market, it has yet been found 
profitable to our merchants to send direct from London one-thnd of the gold requited in 
India ” 

7 Undei all the circumstances, the Government of India wish to be 
favored with the opinion of the Government of (Bengal, Madras, 
Bombay) as to whether the equivalent of Rs 10 offered for the sovereign 
in 1864 should now be levised, and if so, what exactly the new ra^o 
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should be On such a subject it is manifestly desirable that some selected 
gentlemen, who from special experience may be experts in this matter, 
should be confidentially consulted. And if the Government of (Bengal, 
Madras, Bombay) should see fit to consult any such gentlemen, the 
Government of India would desire to be plaoed in possession of their 
opinions. It is evident that on a consideration of the average rates 
which have actually prevailed in past years, and which may be expected 
to prevail m the immediate future the new rate to be offered for the 
sovereign should be fixed as precisely as may be reasonably possible If 
it be proposed too low then sovereigns will hardly be presented at the 
treasuries. If it be proposed at a rate which might be deemed high, 
then sovereigns will probably be presented, but in that case the subse- 
quent disposal of them might bo difficult. "Whereas oar objeot should 
clearly be to establish a rate which, while not prohibiting their presen 
tation, as seems to be the case at present, should induce the publio to look 
to the superior convenience of gold as a measure of value when realizing 
dues from the public treasuries. Those various considerations will 
doubtless occur to any exports who may be consulted 

8 Further it will be in the recollection of the Government of 
(Bengal, Madras, Bombay) that section VII of Act XVII of 1836, 
relating to the coinage of gold pieces in India, has never been repented, 
and is so far shll capable of being put in force jf that course should be 
found expedient. 

In connection herewith, the following passage may be read from Sir 
C Wood s despatoh of September 1861 * — 

** I »ee no objection to reverting to a atnte of thing* which prevailed In India for 
many year* — namely that gold coin should he received into the public treararie* at a 
rate to be fixed by Government. Thi* wa* tb* c**e with the gold root nr or fifteen 
rupee pioce from 1836 till Lord Dslbotoie a proclamation In 1863 and with other gold 
com* pnrriouilj to the reformation of th* mrTency in 1836 w 

0 It appears that many authorities are now of opinion that the 
objects for which the proclamation of 1852, prohibiting the receipt of 
gold mohurs in tho treasuries was issued do hardly now oust; and Mr 
lining in 1802 expressed an opinion to tho effect that inch a proclaim 
tion had ceased to be wanted Under all the circumstances, there is rca 
son for considering whether this proclamation should not now be with 
drawn And on this point I am to innte the opinion of the Govern 
ment of (Bengal, Madras Bombay) 

10 It mxy bo worthy of observation that if gold piece* were to be 
coined now in India, as formerly, the influx of gold Into India and the 
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existence of considerable quantities of that metal in the country might 
cause the presentation of a sufficient amount of gold at the Mints for 
coinage. Also bar gold could be bought by the Mints for comage, 
whenever the operation could be effected lemuneiatively. 

11. But here a question anses as to whether the standard value of the 
fifteen-iupee or teu-iupee gold piece as fixed by Act XVII of 1835 is, or 
is not, perfectly applicable to the present time and to the immediate 
future. The Currency Commission indeed deciaied m paragiaphs 26 and 
27 of their report that 

“ the Commission would chaw attention to the fact that the price of the gold mohur 
or Government piece of Its 15, as fixed by Act XYU of 1835 , is as nearly as possible 
the average market rate of the puce of coined gold of the present day That price, 
as sanctioned by law in 1835, seems to he the legitimate basis on which to found a 
gold legal tender coinage for India, consisting of pieces of Its 10 and 6 respectively , 
the ten-rupee piece having the weight of 120 grains, the five-rupee piece of 60 grains ’ 

12. But since 186G, when the evidence submitted by the Commission 
was taken, gold has at times risen m value, and the tendency of gold to 
rise m value remaiked by Sir William Mansfield in 1864 has somewhat 
further declared itself since that date. Consequently, theie may be room 
for doubt whether, if gold pieces were now to be coined, the standard 
value as fixed in Act XVII of 1835, or some other standaid, should be 
adopted This is an important point to which the Government of India 
would specially ask the attention of the Government of (Bengal, 
Madras, Bombay), and of any gentlemen whose advice may be sought for. 

13 I am to add that at present the Government of India is hardly 
prepared to recommend the declaiation of any gold coins as legal tender 
As at present advised, it would prefei to wait and see whether the adop- 
tion of the tentative measures brought under consideration m this 
despatch shall be found practicable, and whethei, if adopted, they realized 
the anticipations that might be formed of them. 

14. But if it be considered that, foi any special reasons, legal tender 
should be at once recommended, then such reasons can be urged either 
by the Government of (Bengal, Madias, Bombay), or by those who may 
be consulted. 

15 The two mam questions now proposed — namely, 1st, at what late, 
as equivalent m rupees, should English and Australian sovereigns be taken 
at the public treasuries, 2nd, at what standard value should ten-rupee 
gold pieces be corned, supposing such coinage were resolved upon — 
aie m some respects connected with each other, and to them the Govern- 
ment of India would invite eaily though caieful attention 

P S foi letter to Government of Bengal — The Secietaiy to the Bank 
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of Bengal hoi been consulted direct by thus Government, and bas been 
furnished with a copy of this letter The Government of Bengal will, 
however, no doubt consult with Mr Dickson directly 

From G H M Battew, Esq Under-Secretary to the Government of 
India, Financial Department to the Secretary to ike Bank of Bengal 
—No 787 dated 30 1* June 1888 

I am directed to forward the accompanying copy of a despatch to the 
Government of Bengal, on the subject of the introduction of a Gold 
Currency into India, and to request an expression of your opinion on the 
points noted therein 

From George DioksoH Esq Secy and Treasurer, Bank of Bengal to tie 
Hoh Sir Bi chard Tehplb, — Bated 10/i August 1868 

Again apologising for the delay which has unavoidably taken place in 
replying to your favour of 2nd July I now tako up the several points 
adverted to therein vis , — 

I To gel sovereigns into ike country ix large quantities by raising 
He rate from Bs 10 to Fs 10-4 or even kigker — As the proposed meu 
sure offers a direct advantage to the importer, it it decidedly prefer 
able to the indirect method of attaining tho same object by the 
imposition of additional restrictions on the importation of silver But 
as it is contemplated to introduce the measure os a tentative and expen 
mental one only without declaring sovereigns legal tender I am of 
opinion that its success will in consequence be sloweT and more doubtful 
So long as sovereigns command os they do at present a higher pneo 
than tLat which it is proposed to fix, it is qmto cortam that they will 
not find their way into the Government trensunes ; but tho present stnto 
of things is I think entirely exceptional and tho market will ere long 
return to its normal oondition The subject mast bo discussed, therefore, 
not in relation to the ousting state of matters, but with reference to tho 
experience of n senes of years. At the tamo timo I do not think that 
it would bo safe to l>o guided altogether by tho pneo of gold dunng the 
few jcari ending w lbOl, when it was imported m increasing quantises 
to meet the tuh erf o balance of trade caused by high pncctl cotton exports 
to England. 

The latest quotation for sovereigns in this market is Hs 10 11 fi 
which gives the value of on onneo of siher laid down in Calcutta at 
Hr llj Bd hut 1 1 io o'cragc price for the fi ret sit months of 1SHH is 
ft 10 10 5 onlr indicating the price of bar silver at 0s 0/ 321^/ for 
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under tin' mm t n *il law of mpph and demand. 

If it n isntuble, then, to n-cutm* that it will pa} the importer to part 
with his gold at the proper <1 fixed rating of It 1 ? 10 1-0 ? 

B\ withholding the dechr.it ion of legal tender, und owing to a not 
lmpiub tide apprehension that, on the flighted fall in the mine of the 
metal, Gowrntnuit m.i} he induced to rescind the i evolution of rating at 
Jtg 30-1-0, the importation of gold will not he f-o ftccnnd ceitain, oxeept 
under x cry exceptional circumstances similar to those which occmred 
during high puces of cotton, when gold was impoited m place of geneial 
mcichandise, the demand foi which was at that time unequal to maintain 
the balance of trade. 

The action taken by G ox eminent in 3S.12 of piohibiting the rccoijjfc 
of gold mohurs into the treasuries m payment of public dues, lins left 
an uufaxorable impression on the public, and they will baidl) be disposed 
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to place greater confidence in similar measures now , and so long os the 
balance of trade between tins country and England can be adjusted with 
more certainty by the bill* of the Secretary of State, Government seen 
ntios, and bills of eicbange, the importer will not subject himself to the 
rat of loci arising ont of the poeaible notion of Government. 

To this it may be answered that Government will not alter the pro- 
posed rating without giving a few months* publio notice in the Gaseite 
Such a modification would doubtless tend to mitigate the evils inherent 
in the proposed measure and I do not think that Government oould ran 
much risk of loss in tho event of large importations and payments being 
made into the public treasuries should the pnoe of gold fall below the 
proposed rating of Hs 10-4-0 Inconvenience to Government can bo 
averted to a great cutout, first, by availing of the clause in the Currency 
Act which admits of the reserve in com being held in the proportion of 
one-fourth of gold to three fourths of silver and (secondly) by remit- 
tances to England m communication with the Secretary of State, should 
the gold receipts inconveniently increase. 

In September 1866 the Government of India transmitted to Eng 
land £160 000 in sovereigns whioh after deducting freight and msur 
ance yielded at the rate of Is 11£ OCi per rupee against Is lljrf , 
the then average selling rate of the Secretary of State on the general 
Treasury But in 1800, when the bills of the Secretary of State were 
unsaleable at Is lOd on Calcutta, and at 1# lOJrf on Bombay, the Gov 
ernmentof India remitted in sovereigns and gold bullion Ra 22,88,780, 
which, with freight and insurance added, brought tho amount nominally 
to Rs. 22 02 002, the outturn of which yielded £221 034 2-8, equal to 
an exchange per rupee of Is 11 20d In like manner, and including 
freight and insurance Rs 61,87 609 15 1 m silror ban were sent to 
England in the same year and tho outturn was equal to It 10 13rf 

Although 1 would prefer the sovereign being made legnl tendor at 
tho proposed rating of Rs 10 4-0 along with the concurrent circulation 
of an Indian com of 120 grain* &j tho equivalent of Ra- 10 I am of 
opinion that the proposed rating at Rs 10 4 0, without making tho 
sovereign legal tender, would be a safo measure on the whole, and a 
great improvement on the existing stato of matters 

II To oi am permutioM frxm tie Secretary of State to coin 10 rupee 
gold piece* «f or about tie itaadard of 1835 — I have gone otot tho 
Ga elte containing the tcicrnl notifications connected with tho coinage 
of gold and I cannot discover that Act WII of 1835 (see GaitUc of 10th 
August 183j, page 092) — which permits the coinage of (1) a gold 
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mohur of Rs 15, weight ISO giatns tro), 11-12 parts fine, (2) a five- 
rupee piece equal to a thud of a mohur, (3) a ten-rupee piece equal to 
two-thuds of a mohur; (i) a thnty-iupcc piece oi double goldmohur 
of the same standaul — has been lepcalcd 

In 1SJ1, ofhceis m chaigo of treastiues were authonzed to receive 
gold coins issued in conformity with Act XVII of 1S35 until they shall 
have passed the limits of lightness allowed for wear. But on 22nd De- 
cember 1352, it was notified that aflei 1st January 1833 no gold coins 
shall be leceivcd on account of payments due, or to be made to Govern- 
ment at any public tieasuiy within the terntories of the East India 
Company It theiefoie appeals to me that the sanction of the Secretary 
of State is not indispensably necess.uy, unless it is pioposed to alter the 
existing value, which, I submit, it is not expedient to do. 

III. When tve get the soicrcigns from abioad, to send them to the 
Hull for rc-coinage m 10-rupee gold pieces , to get for coinage as above , 
bar gold and vanous sorts of gold bullion — The coinngo of an Indian 
gold so\eieign, wdnch will be an exact multiple of the lupce, is highly 
desnable, even should English sovcieigns be lated and leceived as 
Rs 10-4. As the value of all commodities, transactions, obligations, 
and contracts null continue to be expiessed in lupees even should gold 
become the standaul, the facility of conveision fiom one denomination to 
another is of the fust importance, and gold pieces repiesentmg the value 
of Rs. 10 will be icadily piefeued to the sos r eieign valued at Rs 10-4 

IT, When we shall have succeeded m getting sufficient quantities of 
10-rupee gold pieces and sovcieigns into cu dilation, to go up to the Secie- 
iarg of Slate with a really strong case for legal tendei , the 10-iupee 
gold pieces at par and the sovereign at Rs 10-4, or whatever iate may 
be fixed — In treating of the fust question, I have pointed out the pio- 
bable difficulty of both obtammg an abundant supply of gold, and put- 
ting gold coins into circulation to any gieat extent, so long as uncertain 
or optional value attaches to that metal undei the proposed fluctuating 
rating In other respects, I most fully eoncm m the expediency of the 
measure pioposed foi adoption 

V To see whether the 10-rupee gold piece will not dnve out the 
sovereign and acquire such a position as to be made not only legal tendei , 
but the sole standard , reducing silvei to a token status — It is veiy pio- 
bable that the 10-rupee gold piece will be much moie populai and moie 
geneially used iu the daily tiansachons of business than the sovereign, 
and the couise indicated of declaring it legal tender, on a ceitain eon- 

49 
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tingency happening, will, I venture to think, be hailed by the pubho 
generally as a greet boon 

Having briefly adverted to the several pomU raised in your letter, 
I would respectfully submit — 

(1) That it ia uaier for Government to value the eovercign at 
TU. 10 4 than at a higher rating Bince it is not to be declared legal 
tender at once. Besides a higher rating than Ha 10-4 would render 
necessary a re-adjustment of the Indian gold piece of 120 grains, mas- 
much as it would be worth more than Its. 10 

(2) That the high prices at which sovereigns and bar gold have been 
selling for some tune past are referable not to on actual rise in the value 
of gold relative to silver, but to an exceptionably low rate of exohange 
which practically shuts out gold from our market. Sovereigns have been 
sought eagerly by persons returning to England, or by those who intend 
to travel on the continent, and who prefer to pay a smart premium on 
sovereigns to a heavier losa m exchange on bills on London or on 
circular notes. 

So soon as tho rate of exohango returns to its normal condition (see 
accompanying table with rates of exchange smoo 1838), I think it pro- 
bable that advantage will be taken of the facilities proposed to be offered 
to the importer of gold, and that it will find its way in considerable 
quantities under the rating of Its. 10-4 

Lastly, I am of opinion that tho present is a favorable opportunity 
for fixing tho vnluo of tho sovereign relative to tho rnpco at Its. 10-4 
as it could not bo said that it would injuriously affect either pahho or 
pnvnto creditors and beenuso it would have the off cot of checking tho 
depreciation in tho value of gold beyond tho point assigned by notifica- 
tion, when a rcaotion docs tako place 

Generally tho meosnro proposed is eminently safe as a tentative 
and experimental one and if successful is calculated to lead to tho in 
nugoration of a larger and more important change in our currency 
Should it on the other hand, contrary to expectation, provo to bo a source 
of inconvenience through a redundant supply of gold, thereby radicat 
ing a considerable fall m its vnluo relative to silver tho probable lo*s 
arising on tho remittance of the gold to England with n view to meet 
homo disbursements is not likely to bo of great moment when measured 
against tho average roto obtained by tb© Secretary of State for bDU on 
the Indian treasuries 
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Along with tins you will rceeiie the following enclosuies, viz — 

I. Table showing the actual market price of gold, bullion and 
sovereigns in Calcutta, in continuation of foi mcneturns between January 
1SG3 and June 1808 

II Table of average rates of exchange between Calcutta and 
London m the several months of each year fiom January 1838 to 81st 
December 1800, with rates of intcicst ehaigcd by the Bank of England 
and the Bank of Bengal. 

III. "Minutes of Evidence gnen before the Select Committee ap- 
pointed to enqune into the cause of the high price of bullion, 20ili 
March 1S10, by the King's Assay Master of the Mint and by Dr Kelly, 
setting f oi th the relative value between gold and silver in England 
and foreign countries, according to actual assays 

If in any way I can be of further service, you will find me ready at 
any tune to do all I can. Meantime, believe me, &c. 
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Talk' showing ihc actual mallei pucc of gold bullion and sovereigns in 

Calcutta fiow 1S6G to 1SG8 
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Average rate t of Exchange Calcutta, on London for 0 months sight bills — 
also Bank qf England and Bank qf Bengal rates <f discount for the 
under-mentioned years 
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Average lates of Exchange Calcutta on" London foi 6 months* sight hills — 
also Banh of England and Banh of Bengal lates of discount foi the 
under- mentioned yeai s , — continued 
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Average rate* of Exchange Calcutta on London for six month/ eight fall * — 
alto Bant of England and Bank <f Bengal rate* of dneount for the 
fear* 1866 to 1860 s ncluetve 
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Avei age i a-tes of Exchange Calcutta, on London foi six months 1 sight hills — 
also Banl of England and Bank of Bengal lates of discount foi the 
gears 1856 to 1866 inclusive , — continued 
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aUo Bank <f England and Bank of Bengal rata of ducount for the 
gear* 1860 to 1800 tneltuive , — continued 
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Aid age uites of Exchange Calcutta on London for su months ’ sight bills — 
also Banh of England and Ban/, of Bengal rates of discount for the 
yea is 1856 to 1SGG inchtsnc , — continued 
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400 ENCLOSURES OF MR DICKSON *S LETTER, 

Minnie* of Evidence given before tie Select Committee appointed to enquire 
into tie came <f tie itgi price of Eh U um 20fA Marti 1810, by tie 
Kin ft Assay Mailer qf He Mint , and by Dr Kelly setting forth He 
relative value between gold and nicer t* England and Foreign Conn 
tries according to actual assays 

"What mf ormatibn can yon give the Committee respecting the re- 
lative value of gold and silver in the corns of foreign countries, as ascer 
tamed by any assay* that may have been mado for this purpose ? I am 
not aware of any variation in the relative quantity and fineness of gold 
and silver m the corns of foreign countries, *mce the tables published by 
the Into Earl of Liverpool, in his letter to the King upon coin, which 
tables are considered as accurate, except in the instance of the new re- 
gulations in the Pans Mint in 1803 or 1804, by which the proportion of 
gold to silver was established at 164 to one, they having before been m 
the proportion of 15 to ono 

Have you by actual assay ascertained that the proportions established 
by tho regulations of the mints of foreign countries are actually pre- 
served m tho coin* of such countries? They ore not accurately pre- 
served, on account ot what is called tho remedy or allowance for folllhi 
lity of workmanship taken in foreign mints. By an actual assay of 
tho gold com of Franco I havo found that instead of being as 16 4 tho 
proportion waa 15 r Yg to one by the mint regulation of Amsterdam, 
gold is to silver ns to one, by the assay 14^ to one In Spam, 
tho mint regulations are in the proportion of 16 to one , 1 have found 
by actual assay tho state of doubloons of 1772 is as 16 to ono and 
according to doubloons of 1801 away* are as 16 to one 

Will there not bo frequently a little alteration, in taking com* that 
are minted at different times at tho samo mint under the some regain 
lion* ? lei no doubt of it but m no country is tho standard pre- 
ferred with such accuracy a* m England 

What is now tho proportionate rate of gold and silver in Europe ? 

The proportionate rate of silver to gold in tbt* country is 16 2000 to ono 
In tho account of gold and silver coined at the mint since 1707, Lc. 
ordered by tho House of Commons, the 20th of February 1810, it u 
stated from tho mint, that three or four hundred thousand pounds of 
gold has been coined on an average in the last nine or ten years ; has 
any part of that coinage consisted or guineas ? Lo it consisted of half 
guineas and seven shilling pieces 
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Uid flic two to tlucc millions coined in each of the years 1797 and 
1 70S consist of guineas? Pnncipnlly of guineas. 

Can ton state the fineness and weight of tho Russian coins? Tho 
Russian imperial of 1772 neighs 8 pennyweights and eleven giains, 
being a gold com ; wor*-e tlian standnid a quarter of a carat grain, wdneli 
c<pnls fifteen troy glams. The half inipenal 1780 weighs four penny- 
weights 2i grams, the Mime fineness as the last. The Russian ducat of 
the yen i 179G weigh « 2 pennyweights six grains, and is better than 
standard one carat 2* grains. The half ducat 17S5 one pennyweight 
1 grams, w oise half a grain. Tiic gold ruble of 1779 IS 1 ] grains, 
W'or-e one quarter of a carat grain ; the half ruble of 1777 weighs nine 
grains, and is sta miaul of this country. The siher ruble of 1802, 13 
penny weights one grain and a half, and is worse than the standaid 
thnteen penny weights m the pound. The half ruble uf 1801 weighs G 
pennyu eights thirteen grains and a half, and is worse fourteen penny- 
w eights. 

You have no ruble of cnrhci years? No, I ha\c not. 

lime you made any assays upon the coins of the United States of 
America ? Ye«, I ha\c tried sc\ cr.il of them , the American pi opoi turns 
are 15 to one, and according to their actual coins 15 -y± n . The eagle 
w'eiglis 5 pennyweights and fifteen grains. 

Di Kelly called in, and examined. 

Ha\ e y ou turned your attention to the subject of the currencies of 
the diffcient states of Europe, and to the course of exchange between 
Great Britain and foreign countries ? I have for many years 

What, according to the mint regulations of foreign countries, is 
the proportion of fine gold to that of silver m their respective corns , 
and w r hat would he the par of exchange of each of those countues wntli 
England, calculating upon a comparison of oui coins, accoidmg to the 
mint legulations of this country, with the corns of those countries ? 
The table which I now present to the Committee, I believe, will shew 
those proportions, as also the variation between the proportion established 
by the min t regulations of foreign countries, and the actual proportion 
as ascertained by assays recently made for me at His Mayesty’ s mint • 
it will also shew what I conceive to he the intrinsic par of exchange 
between the countries therein enumerated and England, gold against 
gold and silver agamst silver, both as that par stands according to the 
mint legulations and according to the assays above mentioned. 
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Relative value between gold and niter tit England and »* foreign countries, 
according to tietr respective mint regulations and according to assays 
by Dr Kelly 

EsaLAjn) The relative value between gold and silver in England is 
16 15550 or 15 s! to one making no allowance for remedy, 
■which by the trials of the p\x has never been taken. 

Amstehiu'u The relative value of those metals cannot be permanently 
determined, because the current value of the gold is not fixed 
Taking the daent at five guilders five stivers, the price which 
it moet commonly bore the proportion u 14 ^ to one accord 
ing to the mint regulations and 14 to ono, according to 
assays 

Baubvsboti The relative value between gold and silver cannot be fixed 
here, for the tame reasons as m Amsterdam, the pneo both of 
gold in currency and silver com m banco being variable , but 
taking the mean prices as follows 0 marcs banco per gold 
ducat, and 27* marks banco per Cologne mark of fine silver, 
the proportion will then be as 14 to one. 

Txais. (Old system) 16 to one, per mint regulations allowing for the 
remedy which was considerable, and of which the coiners fully 
availed themselves 
Per assays 16^j to one. 

^ow system) 15ns to one, according to mint regulations 
without allowance for remedy 

Per assays 16 to one. 

Cadiz, &.C. Sixteen to ono by mint regulations without the retnedi 
p J 15 m5 to ono (by doubloons of 1772 ) 

i lt assay* u 4S 

C 10 foo to one (by doubloons of 1801 ) 

I uuov 16 jo to ono per regulations 
,, jo , 

10 100 *0 one per assays 

Eapus 14 10 to ono per regulations 
1 + 100 t® one per a«nys 

Otsox 15 1 ®^ to one pcT regulations 
.. |3 

1 6 per a**ar« 

Luiuosv 14 i^j to one per regulations. 
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" Q2 

- l%oo to one pei assays 

88 

Venice 14ioo to one per regulations. 

82 

1 to one per assays 

The reports lieie of tlie silver corns vary considerably, and have 
undergone several depreciations of late years. 

Palermo Fifteen to one, pei assays 

America Fifteen to one, very neaily, per legulations, without allowance 
for remedy 

-i y 94 i * 

15ioo to one per assays 


From the Hon 3 hie M J S haw- Stewart, Acting Chief Secretai y to the 
Government of Bombay, to the Secretary to the Government of India , 
Financial Department, No. 23, dated 1 4th September 1868 


The opmion of the gentlemen named m the maigm havmg been 

asked on the sub- 


Hon’ble Colonel W E Mnmofct 
JJon’ble Mr Mungnldass Nntlioobhoy 
J. Stunrfc, Esq 


.1 Hector, Esq 
C E Chapman, Esq ject of your let- 
Geoige Foggo, Esq ^ ^ ^ 


dated the 30th June last, I am directed to submit copies of their rephes. 

2 It will be noticed that the proposed postponement for the present 
of any declaration of gold as legal tender is geneially legretted 
Mr Hector consideis that without such a declaration the introduction of 
gold into actual curiency is impossible, he aigues from the failure that 
followed the previous attempt to mtioduce soveieigns, and the accumu- 
lation of gold m the pubhc treasuries that followed , and the same views 
are stated in anothei foim by Colonel Marriott, and are expressed more 
or less strongly by all the gentlemen who have been consulted It will 
be observed that Colonel Marriott has by strict logical demonstration 
arrived at the same conclusion 


3. Mr John Stuart, whose experience entitles his opmion to much 
weight, thinks that the failure of the former experiment was partly due 
to the very unfavorable state of the exchange at the time , but it will be 
observed that he also insists on the importance of the gold coinage bemg 
made a legal tender 

4 The papers now submitted appear to this Government to render it 
unnecessary to offer any lengthy remarks or to add to the voluminous 
conespondence on the subject that is aheady on record The Governor 
in Council will therefore briefly state his opmion on the pomts raised m 
your letter. 
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B TTiw Excellency in Council, while he thinks that it would be deair 
able to introduce a gold currency into India, u yet of opinion that any 
attempt to circulate the gold coinage by making it a legal tender as 
against Government, and not generally would be either unsuccessful or 
financially injurious and is therefore unable to suggest any answer to 
the first question propounded in your letter , as no rate can be fixed on 
any satisfactory principle for the one-sided measure of receiving sove- 
reigns at the public treasuries Unless such rate apply also to their re 
issue, it must be arbitrary and dangerous 

6 His Excellency m Council would therefore recommend the intro- 
duction of an Indian gold coinage consisting of pieces of IB 10, and 
perhaps B rupees, respectively, and of the standard voice fixed by Act 
XVII of 1835, and that this coinage be declared, Jlke silver, a legal 
tender without limitation. Sovereigns should at the same time be re 
ccived at all Government treasuries and Currency Offices, at a rate to bo 
fixed with reference to their market value, but unalterable except after 
sufficiently long notice to prevent inconvenience and loss to the public. 

7 The Governor in Council does not consider that the objections 
made to whnt is termed a * double standard are fatal to its adoption. 
If, by an increase in the relative value of gold, the Indian gold coinage 
is exported, wo shall bo no worse off than we ore now and if tho silver 
coinage in cmrulntion decreases, it is no more than will inevitably happen 
as soon as the general introduction of gold is accomplished. 

8 It will bo for after consideration whether a limitation should bo 
put on tho amount up to which silver coins are to be legal tender 


Froi n 3 IIectob Esq to He Acting Chief Secretary to tie Qovcnment 
of Bombay, Financial Department dated 18/A Augutt 1808 
I have the honor to acknowledge tho receipt of your letter dated 
£4th ultimo No 1100 of 1808, enclosing copy of despatch from the 
Government of India, and in compliance with your request, I beg to 
submit the following observations on the proposals referred to therein, 
relative to the introduction of a gold currency into India 

The following I understand to be tho chief points on which opinion is 
invited * — 

1 'SMietber FngUsh sovereigns and Australian sovereigns (should, 
or) can be introduced into tho currency of India at an equivalent of 
1U 10 of the present silver coinage ? 
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2. If (lie equhnient of Bs 10 be too low, at what rate, as equivalent 
m lupccs, should English and Australian soveieigns he taken at the 
public treasuries ? 

3 At what ia(e should Its. 10 gold pieces be coined, supposing such 
coinage were l evolved upon ? 

4 The description and value of the gold coins having been decided, 
would it be desirable to decline those coins legal tender? 

5. If desirable to make gold legal tender, should it be made the sole 
tender, or ought we to have a double standard of value consisting of gold 
and silvei ? 

The first question, refcrnng to the introduction of English and Aus- 
tralian soveieigns at an equivalent of Its 10, may be set aside as 
impracticable, inasmuch as sovereigns cannot he laid down m India at 
tlut puce It is true that in 18G4-G5, when Government resolved to 
leeeive sovereigns in payment of dues at a par value of Its 10, the 
lcsult was a large accumulation of gold com in the public treasunes, but 
the circumstances of those years weie exceptional Commercial trans- 
actions’ were on .in unprecedentedly large scale, requn mg an mci eased 
circulating medium while the medium was deficient. Both m Calcutta 
and Bomba} 7 , but more paiticulaily m the lattei city, there was a gi eat 
demand for money to pay for raw pioduce shipped to England Notes 
were of no use to send to the mtenor, and gold w r as not a legal tender 
Colonel Ballard tells us that m Bombay, at the close of 1865, a the full 
amount of sovereigns allowed by law to be held in the Cuirency Depart- 
ment was leceived m a few 7 days/ - ’ and “ the notes issued against the 
sovereigns were at once changed foi rupees/'’ Soveieigns having no 
currency value, and not being legal tender, Government could not le-issue 
them, and they were not asked for The demand was for silver money, 
and the piessure was only lelieved by the importation of laige quantities 
of sdver fiom Calcutta and elsew r here After the means of relief came, 
howevei, sovereigns gradually lecoveied their normal market value, 
which by pievious and subsequent experience both is pioved to be greater 
than Bs 10 It is worthy of notice that although sovereigns are still 
receivable' at the Government ti easunes at the late of Bs. 10, and 
although the Papei Curiency Department may lawfully hold one-fourth 
of its whole com and bullion leserves m gold, that Department, as 
appeals from the latest published return which I have seen, dated 5th 
June 1868, does not hold a single soveieign against the paper issues, 
and the gold bullion leseivcd only amounts to Bs 1,47,495. 
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As it is clear, than, that the sovereign -will not circulate as the equi 
valent of 10 silver rupees, that sum being less than its real value, we 
have to consider the two succeeding proposals, which on m a m inner 
connected, referring to "the rote at which, as equivalent in rupees, 
English and Australian sovereigns should ho taken at the public trea- 
suries and ‘the rate at which Bs 10 Indian gold pieces should be 
coined, supposing such coinage were resolved upon. ’ 

"With regard to these point* it is not easy to arrive at a correct con 
elusion The price of the sovereign, as measured in silver, must be 
regulated at a figure high enough to induce the importation of gold, 
but not so high as to disturb the present standard of value or derange 
prices VThntovcr may bo the rate fixed or decided upon, it is certain we 
cannot prevent the relative value of the two metals from fluctuating to 
Bomo extent in obedience to the ordinary Iowb of supply and demand 
hut aU that it seems needful to do at present ib to ascertain, as nearly as 
poasiblo, the price which gold has hitherto on tho average commanded in 
tho Indian markets, and to determine the rate at which it shall be 
received into the currency on this basis. In domg so I behove the safest 
plan will bo to exclude English and Australian sovereigns from tho cal 
eolation and to ho guided by tho average price of bur gold alone, tho 
price of the sovereign being subject to fluctuations from temporary and 
extraneous causes which do not affect the price of gold in the form of 
bullion and I do not think wo can do better in determining the averago 
market vnluo of gold, and tho rate at which it enn be brought in to form 
a part of tho circulation than to adopt tho decision of tho Commissioners 
appointed to enquire into the working of tho currency laws in 1800 
Tho Commissioners, after collecting a vast ran** of very valuable evidence 
on tho subject from a variety of source* stato in tbeir report that tho 
pnec of gold ‘as fixed by Act XVII of 1835 seems to be tho legitimate 
basis on which to found a gold legal tender coinage for India, consisting 
of pieces of 10 and 5 rupees respectively ' Tbo provisions of that Act 
are still in force, but they appear to bare been rendered inoperative b} 
tbo proclamation of 1852, prohibiting tho receipt of gold coins in tho 
treasuries Lord Dalbounc s proclamation was issued at a 1 imo when 
there was apprehension in the minds of msny that owing to tho new 
and extensive discoveries of gold mines in Australia and California, tbo 
metal would fall in value Tbo apprehension wns perhaps not unnatural, 
but it has turned out to bo incorrect Instead of falling, tbc -value of 
gild has shewn a tendency to nto Tho one danger it mai Ikj said, it as 
great as the other, but I venture to tbmk that b> for tbc 
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present tlie silver rupee as an alternative legal tender, we shall be inde- 
pendent of any slight advance winch may take place m the price of gold , 
and I incline to the opinion that this cause, combined with the fact that 
we shall be able to obtain a laige propoition of the gold required by Tndm. 
from Austiaka, minus the difference between the cost of importing the 
metal from Australia dnect and of the cost of sending it to England, 
theie to be turned into silver for remittance to the East, or re-trahsmitted 
to the Continent for that purpose, will have the effect of maint ainin g 
the price of gold in the Indian market in equilibno Further, it is well 
ascertained that there are enormous stores of gold hoarded m India, both 
in the shape of com and bullion, ready to be brought out m case of 
emeigency, if gold possessed a cunency value , and this cncumstance 
alone will act as a powerful regulatoi of the value of gold m this country 
It is highly probable that if Lord Dalhousie m 1852, instead of prohi- 
biting the admission of gold into the Indian treasuries, had adopted the 
pohcy pursued by Fiance and the United States under similar circum- 
stances, and by declaring gold a legal tendei had theieby opened a way 
for Government to dispose of the stock of gold which it was feared would 
accumulate in the treasunes, India would now have been enjoying the 
benefits of a gold cunency On the whole, therefore, I would be in 
favor of coming Indian gold pieces of 10 and 5 lupees respectively, 
containing or 110 grains of pure gold and T V or 10 grams alloy, 
giving them a currency value at these rates With regaid to Enghsh 
and Australian sovereigns, I would give them a permissive value to 
circ ula te at the late which they might bear m 1 elation to the Indian 
com 

This brings us to the next two pomts of enquiry, , namely, “ the de- 
scnption and value of the gold corns having been decided, would it be 
desnable to declare these corns legal tender/-’ and “ if desirable to make 
gold legal tender, should it be made the sole tender, or ought we to have 
a double standard of value consisting of gold and silver ? ” 

Without hesitation, I would reply that if gold is to be introduced 
mto the currency of India, it is not only desirable but necessary 
to make it legal tender We have seen the effects of making 
Enghsh and Australian soveieigns receivable at the treasuries at 
the rate of Its 10 without at the same time declaring them legal 
tendei, and le-issuable as such Under a recurrence of the same 
circumstances which caused an accumulation of gold on the hands 
of Government m 1865, the same result, it is to be feared, would 
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follow, but in on aggravated form owing to tho lefts intrinsic vnlae of 
the com under Act \VH, were gold pieces of tho valuo prescribed by 
that Act to bo received into tlio trewrar) , Government depriving itself of 
tbo power to ro-usue them "Wo have also seen that tho public do not 
avail themselves of tho provisions of tho Act, which, bo it remembered, 
am still in force, simply in consequence of tho refusal of Government to 
rcoeivo gold into tho treasuries. The attitude of Government in this 
respect may bo considered as tantamount in effect to tho exclusion of 
gold from tho currency The great body of the community, and more 
particularly tho nnbvo portion, arc so accustomed to look to Government 
to do everything for them that they nro not likely to adopt any now 
measure or system unless Government lead tho way To ensure success 
in the endeavour to introduce gold into tho currency of the country, it is 
necessary, therefore that tho new gold coins should ho readily received 
both at tho pubho treasuries in payment of due* and at tho Currency 
Department in exchange for notes but I repeat that this stop cannot bo 
safely undertaken without at the eamo tamo providing for their subse- 
quent disposal by declaring the corns legal tender For tho protection of 
Government no less than for the sake of establishing regularity in tho 
circulation of gold it is desirable oven noceasary, that it should be in 
veated with a fixed currency value I would not be favorablo to extend 
mg the legal tender value to English and Australian sovereigns, but 
these os I have said, might be permitted to circulate at tho rate which 
they might bear m relation to tbo Indian com and they might in oddi 
tion be receivable at the mint at o stated price for conversion into 
Indian money 

It has been proposed to make gold the sole tender at once in place 
of silver but this in my -opinion, would be going a step too far The 
present silver currency m India is I believe, estimated to bo about 
Us. a 60 00 00 000 and to provide gold in substitution even of a 
modem to proportion of this enormous amount at one stride would it will 
readily he seen, so raise the pace of gold not only m India, but m other 
markets as to moke it unprofitable for remitters to import gold for 
coinage, and eo the object to be attained would be defeated at its very 
commencement. I do not argue that the price might not ultimately fall 
to or near ita original level but this would not happen for a long senes 
of year* the me would last long enough to render abortive the attempt 
to give gold a plaoe m our Indian circulation , and besides to declare 
gold, the sole legal tender with so large an amount of silver com already 
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in circulation, would not only lie unnecessary, but positively unjust, and 
the results could not fail to piove equally disastrous to Government and 
the public A gold coinage must be mtioduced into India by slow 
degrees, and, for the piesent at least, it will be necessai-y to retain the 
silver rupee as an alternative standaid of value, givmg the option to the 
debtoi of discharging Ins liabilities m either com By this means gold 
will giadually lecommend itself to favor, and ultimately become estab- 
lished as the sole standaid of value to the exclusion of the bulkier and, 
pioportionately to its mtimsic value, more expensive medi um of silver 
Many objections have been laised to having a double standaid, but the 
difficulties with which some suppose it to be beset are, I venture to sub- 
mit, more fanciful than real It is unavoidable m the present case 

Another pioposal has lately come before the public, and perhaps is 
deserving of a passing attention if only to show the fallacy of the prin- 
ciple on which it is based The proposal to which I refer is to mtioduc’e 
the English system in its integrity, givmg the English sovereign of 
123,274 giains a legal tender value at Rs 10, and com mg Indian 
soveieigns of the same weight and fineness to circulate at the same rate 
Gold would be made the sole tender, and the silver rupee would be le- 
duced to a meie token com. Eoi the accomplishment of these objects it 
is pioposed to make the importation of gold compulsory by imposmg an 
additional seignorage of 2 per cent on silver The proposal is open to 
objection on the following grounds * — 

It mvolves an interference with the piesent standaid of value zn its 
relation to other commodities , a very dangerous proceeding 

It would introduce rupees of a lower intrinsic value to circulate 
with the existing silver currency, which beais a higher intrinsic value 

It would throw the burden of the circulation on gold, which step, as 
we have seen, would have the effect of raising the price of gold both m 
India and other markets, to such an extent as to make it unpiofitable to 
import gold for comage, and not only would it do this, but 

It would endeavour to compel the Enghsh sovereign and an Indian 
sovereign of equal value and weight to circulate at the equivalent of 
Rs 10 of the new silvei coinage, although it has been proved that 
the sovereign cannot be purchased for Rs. 10 of our present silver cur- 
rency, which is of greatei mtimsic value than com that will have paid 
the mci eased seignorage 
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Tho effect would plainly bo to moko tho exclusion of gold from tbo 
circulation more comploto than by any otbor potsiblo moons that could 
bo contrived, and to throw tho wliolo monetary system of tbo country 
into n Btato of hopolcw contusion 

A fow years ago tho introduction of gold, oitlicr in substitution of, 
or in addition to, tho ousting silver currency, was loudly demanded, on 
the ground that tho pnoe of silver had risen all over tho world, and was 
s tall rising in consoquenco of tho heavy drain of silver to tho East. Tho 
annual produce of silver throughout tho world was computed at 
£10 000 000 only while tho avorago annual imports of tho metal into 
India alone during tho six years ended 1804 were £11,000,000, and in 
1803 no lose than £14,500,000 

At this rate, and if no increased production of silver had taken place, 
tho demand for tho requirements o£ f India alone would have exhausted to 
a great extent tho stock available in other countries raising the pneo 
indefinitely and so ent a ili n g a loss of unknown magnitude on tho 
importer besides causing great injury to the trndo and industry of the 
country At the same time the pubho debt and all s tandin g contracts 
would have been increased exaotly in proportion to the nso in the pneo of 
silver No stronger argument could, I imagine, bo adduced to show tbo 
folly of overlooking the fact that a contract entered mto for tho discharge 
of debt is not a contract for payment of a particular quantity of a parti 
cular commodity (say gold or silver) regardleu of ike coti qf obtaining 
ikai commodity at He time qf payment, but a contract for value regulated 
by the pncee of all commodities whioh m turn ore regulated by the cost 
of production and the demand existing for the oommodiboe, Fortunately 
the price of silver has not increased to the extent that wn* anticipated 
and the evils referred to have been averted. The importation of silver 
wos ogam great in 1805 06 hut daring the lost two years, owing to a 
foiling off in the export trade, the imports have been considerably dimi 
rushed, and the discovery or new silver mines in the Sierra Nevada has 
further tended to prevent the pnoe of silver from nsmg beyond its 
ordinary level. But this is no reason for our adhering to the old and 
wasteful system of a silver currency and excluding the cheaper medium 
of gold. The introduction of gold to a place m the currency is de man d 
ed on the grounds of convenience and economy no less with reference to 
our commercial dealings with other nations than in the in tercets of the 
internal trade of the country 
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There is one otlier consideration to which I would take the liberty o£ 
adverting, namely, the assistance which the addition of gold would afford 
to facilitate and extend the cmculation of the currency note. The 
Government notes at present outstanding are principally held in the 
reserves of bankeis m the Government treasuries and by native capi- 
talists within the Presidency towns , the advantages of a paper cn-cula- 
tion are not yet fully appreciated by the body of the people, a circum- 
stance no doubt accounted for m a great measure by the unwillingness of 
the natives to accept as a representative of value that which has no 
intrinsic value of its own, but owing also, in no small degree, to the note 
not being moie generally convertible than it is. Government have not 
the same facilities for distributing their currency reserves where and when 
required as a bank would have, and m event of an extraordinary demand 
for com in exchange for notes occuiring at any of the head centies of 
issue m the interim beyond the leserve held m com, necessitating the 
sale of securities, there bemg no market for these securities in the in- 
terior, Government would have to effect a sale at one of the three Pre- 
sidency towns and transmit com thence to strengthen then* leserve at the 
point where it was required. It is therefore an object with Government 
to be able to move specie from one place to another at the least possible 
cost and least possible risk, and m this view gold possesses many advant- 
ages over sdver. 

The same argument applies with v early equal force to the treasury 
balances 

In the event of its bemg determined to amalgamate some of the 
existing circles of issue and make the note of each circle convertible over 
a wider extent of territory, the superior advantages of gold would be 
s till more perceptible , and I further venture to remark that until some 
measure of the kin d is introduced, the note cnculation will never reach 
the dimensions which otherwise it might be expected to assume 

I must ask the favor of your understanding that what I have here 
expressed on the subject of a gold currency are my individual opinions, 
and must not be taken as proceeding from the bank which I am privi- 
leged to represent m this Piesidency 

I regret that illness has prevented me from replying to your letter 

52 


sooner. 
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From Colo -tel W F Maumott, to He Acting Chief Secretary to ike 
Government of Bombay, dated MIA Avynti 1808 

I hnvo the honor to acknowledge tho receipt of your letter No 1100 
of 24 th July last, inviting my opinion on tho questions stated in tho 
letter from the Government of India, No 700 of 30th Juno last in 
relation to tho introduction of a gold currency into India. Those 
questions ore principally — 

l#f — At what rate, os equivalent m rupees, should English and 
Australian sovereigns bo taken at tho public treasuries , 

2 nd — -At whnt standard value should 10-rupee gold pieces bo coined ? 
It ia added that the Government of India is hardly prepared to reeom 
mend the declaration of any gold coins as a legal tender, but docs not 
exclude discussion of that measure. 

2 Before replying to the speaflo questions, I will briefly review tho 
general question as it appears to me. 

8 First, it is well to define tho general purpose. The purpose mdi 
cated is the encouragement and facilitation of the circulation *of sove- 
reigns and other gold paces But is this the principal purpose ? "What 
are the advantages looked for from coming gold ? Is it principally the 
convenience of carrying and using a gold piece in place of fifteen times 
the weight and more than fifteen times the bulk in silver ? or u it the 
enabling the holders of gold to use it readily for exchange purposes , the 
enabling the Government to issue notes against gold the enabling the 
holders of gold m a time of pressure to make all their gold readily avail 
able as a means of payment and the convenience of eventually having 
the some standard as most other great trading nations bnve or tend to ? 
The answer to this 10 fundamental because only for the first of the above 
stated purposes can the introduction of gold pieces, which are not a legal 
tender be efficacious whilst for all the other purposes, it seems to me 
that the rafroduotion of gold 00 m w of which the acceptance 11 optional, 
must be i n efficacious because excepting for small transactions, the gold 
corns would be as uncertain m exchange value as gold bullion In a time 
of great deficiency of money the power of creditors to refuse gold 
would depreciate the gold corns as much qm it would gold bullion. 

Moreover even for the first purpose the scheme might he wholly 
inefficacious, as bemg likely to fail altogether to introduce the gold into 
circulation because if it were worth more than its nominal value, it 
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would not be paid ; if less, it would not be received ; and only if the 
lelativc value of gold and silver should lemain neaily constant would 
it come into use for mere convenience.** 

4. To state the inference from the foregoing remarks briefly , the 
light to use gold as money is of much more importance than the actual 
current use of it. 

5. Theie is another part of the purpose which requires definition. 
Is it the substitution of gold for silver or the use of both which we 
immediately desire ? (I say immediately, because gold being intrinsically 
a more convenient metal for use as com, its ultimate substitution is 
desnable ) It may aid illustration if the matter be stated m an ideal 
maimer If the lelatnc value of gold and silver were unchangeable, 
what should we piopose? Would it be to com both unrestrictedly ? or 
would it be to cease the coinage of silver and substitute gold? An 
answ r er to this goes a long w r ay to answer the whole practical question 

6. Some might uige that now r to com both unrestiictedly would be 
inequitable in operation, because it would depreciate money by multiply- 
ing tlie^ tilings which serve as money, and that the second couise is the 
only admissible one, because (on the hypothesis of an unchangeable rela- 
tion of gold and silvci) the value of money is not altered This aigu- 
ment is plausible but it is one winch is equally good against the issue 
of bank notes beyond the bullion locked up to meet them, and 
against any legislative action which facilitates operations by credit. 
On the whole society gams by the mci eased facilities of exchange which 
additional quantities of things perfectly performing the function of 
money give , whilst the effect upon prices, i e , on the value of money, 
is so gradual as to be no countervailing objection. Moreover, with an 
expanding trade, an increased quantity of money or of things which 
serve as money is necessary to keep the value of money comparatively 
equable 

7 Of course, even on the hypothesis of an unchangeable relation of 
value of gold and silver, gold would be the moie convenient com, and 
there would be a tendency to exchange silver for it, which tendency 
might at last reduce < the current silvei comage to the quantity needed 


* It may be noted, howevei, that a rise in the value of gold would not drive the gold 
pieces wholly out of calculation if a general consent to take them at their real value 
instead of their nominal value should arise For instance, the depreciated paper money in 
Austria did not wholly thiow the silver floim out of cnculatiou, because this was every- 

where accepted without dispute ns worth more than a nominal florin 
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fox payment of fractions of tho gold unit. At thu point tbo Govern 
ment miglit interfere, and bqto much trcrablo, by substituting a corro- 
gponding quantity of a silver token coinage. Bat such restriction of 
silver coinage is n nood not arming out of any mconvcmenco in having 
two metals, but out of the fact of ono being a moro convenient 
one fhnri tho other (Tbo importance of this distinction will bo seen 
presently) 

Tho day when silver com con bo dispensed with m India, excepting 
for payment of fractions of tho gold piece, must, probably, bo far distant, 
because, apparently, it is only by a very gonomi use of bank notes, 
cheques, and bills as money that tho quantity of metatho com needed 
for current use can bo so restricted as to allow of it being all provided 
in gold. 

8 I concoivo that in tho ideal case of on absolutely unchangeable 
relation of gold and silver, the proper function of Government would 
bo to mako both available as money, leaving the substitution of ono for 
tho other to bo effected, if at all, by what may he called the natural 
operation of convenience. I do not think that the actual case of van 
ahlonees of relative value of gold and silver affects the prope* general 
purpose. 

0 Hence to my previous conclusion that the ability to use the gold 
is of more importance than the actual current use of it, I odd this other, 
that the immediate purpose should be the free use of both gold ami 
silver as money 

10 To foregoing mfarencfc I anticipate two otqecUons * — 

lif — Hat variation of relative valuo will prevent the free use of 
both metals 

2 %d — That the plan incurs the evils of a double standard. * 

11 In statement of the first objection it wifi be said that the two 
metals would be coined at first at as nearly their emet relative value as 
possible. Only so long os this endures would both be current , after a 
time the gold either nacs or falls m value. If it rise if, for instance, a 


• I tue the tam Double Standard, u I belWe it to b* ardhtarDy ^**1, to mean two 
nwtaii accepted for ootnaff* on equal terra and. therefore, each fro*, eo to ipeai, to become 
the etandard. I atate tbla becanee Ockmel Ballard in a raeent and Taluable tree* on thla 

rabject baa uaed the term dlflerratly and haa, •< Lt aeara to me, thereby obaecred hi* 
Intention. He deflnaa it to mean that gold and ether ecina are both a l«j*l tender of 
payment to any anwant. Ccrequfctly he etHl eaUa It a Double Standard In the aop- 
poa«l me of a direr coinage raetrfctad In quantity and raleed by eelgoortre to a ralna 
wrttriderably in axeea of ita lotrinete rain*. 
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given weight, coined at fifteen hnlf times the value of the same 
weight in silver becomes worth sixteen times the weight in silver, 
no one w ill readily pay gold. The tendency xvill he to buy silver with 
it, and to take that <ol\cr to the mint for coinage. Conversely, if the 
gold should fall in Milne, no one would readily pay silver, hut would 
rather buy gold for coinage. I reply that in the fust case of unreadi- 
ness to pay gold, at worst, no one has either lost or gained, and things 
remain nearly as they were. In the second case of umeadmess to pay 
silver, theic is a perpetual tendency to change the money from silver to 
gold without appreciable loss to an) one and with convenience to all. 

I say that, at the worst., in the first case, no one has either lost or 
gained. In reality, in both eases, society has gained some of the 
greatest nd\nntages. The ability to use the gold is the great matter. 
That remains potent in enlarging the mercantile resources, though it 
may he m little current use, and its effects he only exhibited indirectly. 

12 The other supposed objection is, that we should incur the evils 
of a double standard. It seems to me that these are very small, mostly 
consisting m the negative evil of not having all the coinage m the most 
convenient metal In Colonel Ballard's tiact I see the evil declared 
excessive, and described as follows That the pioportion of gold and 
silver entering for coinage docs not depend on public convenience, hut on 
the operation of the dealers in bullion, wdio are obliged, out of self- 
interest, to import the metal wdnch affords the greatest profit at the 
mint ; and that the whole coinage may be changed from silver to gold 
and from gold to silver wnth every fluctuation of the value of those 
metals. 

But, what is the evil of this ? The first statement, reduced to its 
simplest terms, is only that the proportion of gold and silver does not 
depend upon convemenee as com, hut on the greater relative value of 
one or the other when corned I see no evil m this, except the liability 
to have less gold than mere convenience would require, an evil at least 
less than having no gold at all The other statement of the liability to 
change the whole coinage fiom gold to silver and silver to gold with 
every fluctuation is only a rather exaggerated way of stating the results 
of the previous operation The fluctuation m the quantities of gold and 
sdver is a less evil than having only the use of silver Hence the sig- 
nificance of the distinction previously noted, that the eventually desn*- 
able restriction of silver comage is not a need arising out of any incon- 
venience in having two metals, hut out of the fact that one is more 
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convenient than the other In other worts, a doable atandart is not on 
important inconvenience It u better than a nnglo coinngo o£ silver j 
nnd so for from being an objoction to any porbcnhir sehomo for intro- 
ducing gold, it appears to bo the only olloctivo means for introducing it 
without an arbitrary alteration o£ ths ousting standard 

13 I will now state all the oonrses that occur to mo os open to 
discussion — 

lit To com gold pieces at their exnct relativo valao to silver m 

nearly as determinable, making them a legal tender 

2nd — As above, only not making the gold a legal tender, the Got 
eminent also a coop ting sovereigns at their corresponding value 

Sr of — The acceptance of sovereigns and the coinage of gold pieces 
at something less than their true relative value to silver, m order to 
give the gold pieces an advantage, but without making them a legal 
tender 

it* — To declare a sovereign 10 rupees and to com gold 10 rupee pieces 
of exactly the same value, and to raise the value of the silver rupee to 
the tenth part of the sovereign by a heavy seignorage, making both 
gold and silver legal tenders 

bii — The same as the foregoing, with tho addition of a restriction 
on the quantity of the silver coinage 

Gii — To declare a sovereign to be 10 rupees, and to raise the value 
of the silver rupee to the tenth of a sovereign by aotaally coining it of 
greater weight tho State undertaking to give either gold or the new 
silver rupees for the old rupee*. 

14 The last stated scheme has advantages which make it worth 
while to state it though I regard the incidental difficulties and mcon 
vemenoes as completely fatal to it. The enormous quantity of the old 
rupees the consequent difficulty of calling them in , the extent to 
which the existing rupees m used as a measure of weight the confusion 
of men s minds about the particular operation m regard to prices and 
to debts these objections are too great; besides that, after all the 
large and costly transaction might be rendered useless by a rise m the 
pnoe of gold 

IB The 6th course above stated is essentially that which is recom 
mended by Colonel Ballard only be disguises its real ohainoter It is as 
revolutionary os the 6th course above noticed. It would require at onoe 
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all the advantages of a single gold standard and a gold cmrency, for 
which it pays the price of alteimg the value of the rupee and restrict- 
ing the use of silver as money 

The alteiation of the value of the rupee would he paid generally by 
debtors m favor of creditors ; and if this were all; considermg how small 
the tax would be , how much it would be modified m operation by most 
men being (in. the general sense here indicated) creditors as well as 
debtors , how soon puces would adjust themselves , and how soon the 
whole perceptible effect would dwindle away , — it might well be paid as 
no more unequal than any othei tax But the charaetei of the transac- 
tion m arbitrarily altering the value of the standard com is a very seri- 
ous objection, not to be set aside wholly by the fact that the alteration is 
a little one The artificial restriction of the use of silver as money is a 
still more questionable part of the price paid for the convenience of gold. 
It is a part absolutely necessary to make success m the introduction of ' 
gold quite certain, by pi eventing the exclusion of gold which would 
attend a rise m its value. But such a measure seems essentially nnpioper, 
because it seems to me that the interest of the whole community at pre- 
sent requires the ability to use both all its gold and all its silver as 
money 

16 The 4th plan, whilst avoiding the restriction of the use of silver, 
is open to the objection that it is an arbitrary alteration of the value of 
the rupee 

17. The 2nd and 3rd courses are the only admissible alternatives 
implied m the Government's questions, which I here re-state * — 

ls£— At what rate as equivalent m rupees should sovereigns he 
taken at the public treasuries ? 

2 nd — At what standard value should 10 -rupee gold pieces (which 
are not to be a legal tender) be corned ? 

18 It is, of course, certain that if Government offer to accept sove- 
reigns at a low standard value, they will not get them , and if at a high 
value, they will not get nd of them , and if gold pieces he corned at a low 
standard value, people will not take them , and if at a high value, people 
will not readily part with them as money Consequently, the expecta- 
tion implied m the question is, that there is an intermediate value at 
which both the payer and receiver will be glad to use gold, notwithstand- 
ing the right to demand silver The consideration which can make both 
willing must be convemence, not profit, because piofit can only be to one. 
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It would seem, therefore, that tho intermediate) rate ranet bo the exact 
relative valuo of gold to silver And so it would necessarily bo if that 
rolativo value were constant. But tho livelihood of a change in that 
value raises tho question of whether there bo any point below tho truo 
relative value which will not enuso a loss to outweigh tho convenience, 
and which, thcroforo, will favor tho uso of gold as tho cheaper com with 
ont inducing on the port of the receiver an cxeroiso of his right to 
demand silver This question seems to bo implied in tho Government's 
question My answer u, that I know of no measure of tho convenience 
which would allow conclusive comparison of the valuo of tho convenience 
and of the gain or loss on the gold. My belief is, that tho convenience 
of gold as money would bo very small when it is not a legal tender In 
fact, for large transactions, I do not know what tho convenience is, 
beyond the certainty given to the quantity and quality of bo much 
bullion. 

19 If the question were only, at what standard value to com gold 
pieces without making them a legal tender ? — the answer would be a very 
simple one Any standard value will answer tho principal purpose of 
certifying the quantity and quality of so much bullion, and by using tho 
standard most nearly corresponding to the relative value of 10 rupees, 
you add the further convenience of most readily mdw^t™g tho average 
value of so much bullion m rupees 

SO But the Government's question is virtually, at what standard 
value shall we aocept sovereigns and corn gold pieces which are to be a 
legal tender to Government and to no one else ? 

I do not see that this requires a different answer The Government, 
m m a king itself liable to accept gold when no one else is liable must 
intend an advantage to each individual of the community agamst the 
collective community represented by the Government. It cannot hedge 
against what may he called the disadvantage to the State without neutral 
unrig the advantage to the individual 

fil The question put by the Government m full has a third element 
m it, and, stated completely, is at what standard value shall we oom 
gold which shall he a legal tender to Government and to no one else; snd 
by what means can we force that value into so manageable a relation to 
the sovereign that the sovereign shall pass current ? 

I think the latter part of this question ought not to be allowed to 
modify the first. 
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It would be very convenient if a sovereign were the equivalent of 
10 rupees, but it is not If once we aibitianly abandon the existing 
silver rupee as the standaid of the operation, we cannot leasonably stop 
short of some radical change which will make the gold piece the standard. 

22 If the Government expects advantage — which I do not perceive — 
from accepting sovereigns at a late at which no one else can be com- 
pelled to receive them, they should accept them at the rate corresponding 
to the value of the gold 1 0-rupee piece Of eouise, it is not m relation 
to the 1 0-rupee gold piece that any variation is really contemplated. 
The wish to alter the silver rupee underlies the whole question. I have 
noted above the arbitiary character of such a transaction, which appears 
to me the strongest objection to it 

23 I hope I have sufficiently indicated my opmion and the grounds 
' of it , the opmion being that the possible convenience attending the 

attempt to introduce a gold cunency without making it a legal tender is 
not worth the tiouble , and that unless some arbitiary measure, at once 
and for all changing the standard from silver to gold, be adopted, the 
only advisable course is the fiist of those stated m para 13 above, viz., 
at once to introduce what is called the ‘ double standard/ by coming gold 
pieces at the present relative value of gold and silver , that it is very 
possible that, so, gold might not get into fiee cnculation, owing to a 
tendency to a nse m its value, but that this would be of much less 
importance than is commonly supposed, because the principal advantage 
would be gamed by the mere right to use gold as money 

I hope, too, that I have also clearly indicated, though I have not 
hitherto specifically expressed, that if, whilst incurring what is called a 
double standard, we strictly maintain the existing silver rupee as the 
real single standard, there is nothing to prevent a re-adjustment of the 
gold comage to that standard, if, ’after a time, a nse m the value of gold 
should inconveniently exclude at from circulation 

Thus, perhaps, some day, convenience and relative value would 
co-operate, and so supersede silver, that the existing silver standard would 
be extinguished by the ordinary course of commerce 

But I repeat that this exclusion of silver is no present need , and that, 
' on the one hand, the avoidance of a double standard by refusing to make 
the gold a legal tender is futile , whilst, on the other hand, the avoid- 
ance thereof by altering the value of the existing silver rupee is too, 
arbitrary a measure to be entertained. 
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£4 In order to wnto clearly, I may seem to wnto positively j but I 
have not studied this subject so widely os to make mo over-confident in 
my awn conclusions, I should scarcely have presumed to give my opi 
nion to Government unasked , but being- asked, I feci that 1 havo given 
enough attention to these matters to make it right that I should comply, — 
knowing that, it the grounds of my opinion ho stated clearly, they may 
though wholly rejected, help as stepping stones to a sound conclusion 


Frxm J Stuast, Eeq , to the Acting Chief Secretary to ike QovemKcnt 
qf Bombay, dated Zrd Augntt 1808 

1 have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your letter No 1100 of 
the 24th ultimo, forwarding copy of a letter from the Government of 
India, No 780, datod 80th June last, relative to the introduction of a 
gold currency into India, and requesting my opinion on the points therein 
mooted . 

2 This subject would appear to havo been fully considered by the 
Commission appointed in 1860 and I do not think it necessary to go 
over the arguments in favor of a change that seems to he so unanimously 
desired by all classes of the public. I will, therefore, only state that my 
opinion is m accordance with that of all persons consulted upon that 
occasion and in favor of a gold currency 

8 Prom my intimate knowledge acquired during several years’ 
experience on the Australian gold fields, I can safely affir m that the rate 
of exchange between India and England has much more influence in 
regulating the shipments of sovereigns from Australia to India than the 
price of gold m the Indian markets. The sovereign usually sells for 
about Ra» 10 2 m India, and with exchange on London at 2-i per 
rupee, or under, no sovereigns will be sent from Australia but if the 
exchange to*© to 2* Id which would leave a fan- margin of profit, 1 
have no doubt but that large shipments would be 

4 Sovereigns are exported by the Australian Banks to India prmci 
pally as a mode of remittance to London therefore the rate of exchange 
is a much more important element in influencing shipments than the 
actual price of gold. 

5 With regard to the notification issued by the Government of India 
in November 1864 offering to receive at the treasuries British snd 
Australian sovereigns at the rate of R*. ] 0 each I think the non success 
of tins attempt to facilitate the use of gold m place of silver should be 
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ascribed to the very exceptional state of commercial affans m Bombay, 
and which, to a ceitain extent, must have affected other parts of India, 
and also to the unfavorable late of exchange on England prevailing for 
the following years, lather than to the value fixed for the receipt of 
sovereigns Had the rate of exchange been about Zs. Id. per rupee, 
and soveieigns made a legal tender at Its. 10 each, the result would have 
been very different. Under the circumstances stated, I think, the experi- 
ment has seaicely had a fair tual 

6 It is the uncertainty as to the value of soveieigns m India, and, 
m seasons of great commercial difficulty, the impossibility almost of con- 
vening them mto money, that pi event their being much more extensively 
used as a means of remittance from other countries , but once give them 
a ceitam fixed money value as currency by making them a legal tender, 
the advantages of a gold currency would soon become apparent, and 
after a shoit time silver coins would only be used as subsidiary to the 
more precious metal. 

7 I am of opimon that all that is necessary with the view of in- 
troducing gold com is for the Legislatuie to declare the British and 
Australian soveieign and half-sovereign a legal tender at Its 10 and 
Bs 5 respectively It may be uiged that while the sovereign can com- 
mand a higher late than Bs. 10 in the market few will be presented at 
the treasunes , but it appears to me that the present high late is, m 
a great measure, owing to the fact that there aie few sovereigns m the 
countiy I have already stated that the rate of exchange between India 
and England must regulate, in agieat measuie, the exports of sovereigns 
from England and Australia 

8 It would, undoubtedly, gieatly facilitate the mtroduction of 
sovereigns to declare them a legal tender at the rate of Bs 10£ each, 
for it would immediately bring mto circulation any that are m the 
countiy, but I t hink it extremely pi obable that m the course of a few 
years it would be necessary to ad3ust the valuation, unless the quantity 
of gold required for comage m India had such an effect that the present 
price could not be maintained — and I am not prepaied to say that it 
would. 

9. I am m favor of the mmt issuing gold corns of the respective 
value of Bs 10 and Bs 5 each Goldmohuis might also be corned at 
the value of Bs 15 each, but for all ordinary purposes the sovereign and 
half-soveieign would be found moie useful. 
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10 It would bo necessary, of course, to remove all restrictions to 
the receipt of gold com or bullion by tho Currency Department 


From, Htoouldam Natiioobiioy, Eeq , to tie Acting duf Secretary lo 
Government, Bombay, No 280, dated 17 tk Augutt 1808 
I have tbe honor to acknowledge tho receipt of your letter of the 
24th ultimo, forwarding copy of a letter from tho Government of India, 
dated 30th June last, regarding the introduction of a gold currency in 
India, and inviting my opinion on the point* mooted in that commrauca 
tiom 

In reply, I beg to inform the Bight HonTile the Governor in Conn 
cd that, in my humble opinion, the introduction of a gold currency into 
India i* highly desirable but that difficulties are likoly to arise from 
considerable fluctuations taking place from tuno to time in the price of 
gold, according to the exigencies of the market. This would be the 
unavoidable concomitant of a double currency The average mtrmsio 
market value of British and Australian sovereign* being higher than 
Its 10 the price fixed by the Supreme Government in tho notification 
promulgated by the Viceroy m November 1804 has failed to attract 
sovereigns m quantities sufficient for extensive circulation in all part* 
of the country I would therefore, suggest to Government the advisa 
hflity of embracing a favorable opportunity to ooin and introduce a gold 
currency adapted to this country, as recommended by Lord Halifax. I 
would recommend the coinage of goldmohurs of the value of Be. 15, 
weighing, with alloy, 180 grains and smaller pieces of the value of Its. 10 
and Be. 5, weighing 120 and 00 grains respectively at such standard 
value as would admit of English and Australian sovereigns being fakwn 
at B*. 10i each Native merchants, banken and other oIas*ee of the 
people who ore not backward m appreciating the advantages and superior 
convenience of gold coma will I believe, make considerable use of th™ 
valuable currency, and facilitate its extensive circnlotion, if Government 
adopt proper measures for issuing such coins as I have just described, 
and for receiving them into the public treasuries throughout the country 


From Gxojuth Foooo, E*q , to tie Acting Under Secretary to Government, 
Bombay dated 28fi Auput 1808 

I have the honor to acknowledge your letter* No* 1100 and 1240 of 
1868 m the Financial Department, relative to the introduction of a gold 
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currency into India, and to submit, for the consideration of Government, 
the accompanying remarks : — 

1. I know of no means by which the desire of Government to en- 
courage and facilitate the cnculation of JBntish and Austialian soveieigns 
m British India can be attamed. 

2 No rate, as an equivalent m rupees, for taking sovereigns at the 
public treasuries, to be of any effect and to avoid risk of loss to Govem- 
• ment, can be fixed on. 

3. The market price of sovereigns is, suppose, Rs 10-8. If Govern- 
ment fix any rate below that as the rate at which sovereigns may be 
taken at the public tieasunes, no experience is necessary to prove that 
none will be tendeied to the public treasuries If, on the other hand, 
the market price of sovereigns were, suppose, Rs 10-8, and the Govern- 
ment rate ahove that, sovereigns would find then way to the public 
treasuries in laige quantities, and Government, probably, be considerable 
losers, not having the power of paying them out at the same rate 

4 The present price of British soveieigns m the Bombay market is 
Rs 10-9^, of Australian sovereigns Rs 10-11. 

6 The same objections apply to the scheme of coming 10-rupee gold 
pieces— not a legal tender — and there can be no security that the same 
inconveniences that formerly resulted m the prohibition of the receipt of 
the goldmohur at the public treasuries will not again occur 

6 The question of legal tendei involves that of a double standard , 
foi it does not appear to be contemplated to introduce the sovereign, 
or other gold com, as a legal tender for a limited period, or to a limited 
amount only, the objections to either of such schemes being, probably, 
deemed conclusive 

7 I should deprecate the adoption m India of a double standard. 

8 In the op eiation of a double standard, the one com which was be- 
coming of less intrinsic value would gradually displace the com which 
was undergoing appreciation Should gold become dealer m proportion 
to silver, gold would be bought up and exported, and silver remain, as 
now, the only actual circulation. Should silver become dearer in pro- 
portion to gold, it might be exported to such an extent as to cause 
serious mconvemence and embarrassment for the want of small corns, 
the place of which could not be supplied with gold, especially m a country 
like India, where monetary transactions are so numerous, and singly so 
minute m amount 
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From C E Ciiatuas, Esq , Officiating Accountant General, to tie Acting 
C\uf Secretary to Government, 2 liombay, No G, dated 20tf Anguit 1808 
In accordance with tlio request contained in your No 1100 of the 
24th ultimo, I hnvo tho honor to submit memoranda by myself and Air 
Gay, Officiating Deputy Accountant General, on tho point mooted in 
Government of India's letter No 700, dated 80th Juno last, relative to 
the introduction of a gold currency into India 

2 Although your letter was addressed to mo personally , I feel sure 
that Pis Excellency the Governor m Council will not object to my m 
eluding Air Gay’s memorandum m my reply , as he has given much 
thought and attention to these subjects 


Memorandum by C E Chaphait, Esq , Officiating Accountant General, on 
tie proposal* for introducing Gold Currency in Government letter No 
766 of m\ June 1808 dated 2Ctf August 1808 

Prior to remarking upon the tivo mam questions discussed m this 
letter, I observe that the broader and more difficult question of a legal 
tender” is eliminated, or, rather, that the Government of India invite 
attention to that aspect of the question as altogether opart from the ex 
pemnental and tentative measures advocated m paragraphs 7 to 12 

2 It is well, perhaps to bear in mind the wide difference that exists 
between a measure that would make the standard of value legally bind 
mg and one that leaves the use of one or other standard of value to the 
choice or inclination of the two parties to a transaction 

8 By proclaiming ita readiness to receive gold in payment of dues 
Government waives it* right to this choice and accepts all the dis- 
advantages, possible or contingent, of a legal tender without the right 
to reciprocate in other words Government may find itself embarrassed 
by an accumulation of corns which it cannot got nd of without incurring 
heavy lose. 

4 It is proposed, however, to meet this difficulty (and especially 
with a view to getting the sovereign into circulation) by regulating the 
rate offered by proclamation with a nicety that may ensure first that 
tho public will readily pay them into the treasuries secondly that, on 
the other hand, Government may find no difficulty in disposing of them 
when meeting claims on its treasury 
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5 I remark, in the first place, that it would be necessary for Gov- 
ernment to declare m any such proclamation the fixed period during 
which it would have force , otherwise, it would be inoperative, for no one 
would caie to import sovereigns if he thought that the proffered rate 
might be arbitrarily or capriciously loweied. 

6 I doubt much whether the “ supenoi convemence of gold as a 
measure of value ” is much felt by tbe public at laige To those _ ac- 
customed to the sight and use of that beautiful com the sovereign, the 
10 rupees he must' carry m its place will seem cumbious and clumsy, 
but the pubhc in India is not tide score or two of Butish mei chants at 
the presidency towns, but the people who have dealings with the numerous 
Government treasuries scattered over the country, and it is at least 
open to question whethei the moie bulky com is not quite as acceptable 
to them as the more portable one , at all events, the paper cunency has 
done away with much of the objection to a silver comage on this score, 
and when the paper currency becomes really a “ popular institution/-' 
we may hope to see the inconvenience of the moie bulky comage reduced 
to a minimum. 

7 The practical question of the rate to be fixed “ as pi ecisely as may 
be reasonably possible” is by no means easy to solve, because we are very 
deficient m information The market price of a sovereign m Bombay 
for several months past has not been under Rs 10-8, and on Monday 
last was as high as Rs 10-12 , but this may be called a “ fancy ” price, 
as the sovereigns aie scarce, and the only c< enquirers ” for them are 
people going to Europe, who find them a convenient medium of exchange 
when travelling m different parts of Europe, where the sovereign will 
always fetch its full value 

8 I am not disposed to think that a proffered rate of Rs 10-4 
would, at the present time, attract any large amount of sovereigns to 
the Government treasuries, and, as a tentative measure, for three months 
would fix Rs 10-6, or even Rs 10-8 it would be worth while even to 
run some risk of loss m order to attract sovereigns to the country. 

9 As regards the question of a new com, and the standard value 
as fixed by Act XVII of 1835, I have to observe that, Born enquiries 
I have made, I can confiim the statement that gold has, of late, shown 
a marked tendency to rise m price One of the leading Exchange 
Banks of this city has favored me with quotations of the price of gold 
since April 1867, from which I gather that it has risen about 8 annas 
per tola up to date during the past twelve months This would, of 
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oonrM, upset tho equilibrium noted in para- 11 of tho Government of 
India’s letter Tho Calcutta quotations show a nmilnr gradual advance 
m price. 

10 As regards tho broader question of legal tendor of gold concur 
rcntly with that of silver, I have only to remark, in Mr IVLlson’s words 
(para. IB of his Gold Currency Minuto), that a con* dopnvod of the 
quality of defined and fired value is reduced to tho mere condition of a 
commodity which is to be bought and sold at rates varying with the 
fluctuations of tho market, and bo ceases to ho a coin 


Memorandum by E Gat Esq, OJfy Deputy Accountant General, on 
Gold Currency, dated 8M A* put 1868 

Tho question of a gold currency for India is necessarily, one of gTcat 
d iffi culty, because it is complicated by considerations of exchanges and 
tho state present and future, of the bullion markets throughout tho 
world — subjects on which very little information is obtainable in India. 

2, Erom the evidence which I can procure (it is very conflicting and 
imperfect) it seems dear that the Government goldmobur of 1835 
ia at the present tune intrinsically worth at least iU nominal value of 
Its. 15 assuming this the value of the sovereign is not less than 
Ea 10-4. 

8 If a piece of about the value of Its. 10 is required, tho sovereign 
seems in many ways preferable to a fresh coma^e of a Jrd goldmobur 
The 16 rupee coin was, I behove, never very popular with the Natives 
and the sovereign seems to be well known to the trading community 
m all parts of India. It is recognised all over the civilised world, and 
both English and Australian mintages are now equally current. 

4 Especially m a tentative measure there will be great advantage 
m the sovereign, as in case of a miscalculation and consequent necessity 
to alter the par there would be far less disturbance in changing the 
rate of the sovereign than, m decreeing that the 10 rupee piece should 
in future he valued at (say) Bs. 0-14 the convenience of the round sum 
of Hi. 10 would then be lost, and this seems the sole advantage such a 
com has over the sovereign for if the value were stated in the vornacu 
lar (which is not done with rupees) such an inscription would only 
mislead if that value were altered. 

6 It seems not at all improbable, especially rf gold be largely 
brought into currency in India, that such a revision of value may become 
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iiivi'w m Sd\ei ippoiu to 1)0 giowing lelatnely cheapci, and, . 
think h inch mflu lent allow nice u <401101 ill\ nude J’oi 1 lie fuilhoi fal 

ilnt inn la o' pet t < d 111 it'' \ .duo if l lie deni md m tins oount 1 \ dun in- 

i-he- Thu M'onis \ l.n mine mmious distuihuue ol 0111 piosent calm- 
l'iinio linn >m tint \\i’ ni'rd i'\jtn t in t lie jhko of quid Eiom tin: 
nwoll is j 1 , >1 n in In 1 ( ui'-v." 1 slmht ei 1 01 m the lehitne \ ablation 0. 
the 1 w o iiu t ds in hoo'sih undo 

<• II tho \ dm i)J t ho s,>\ 1 j, inn is ,ix sj pul dune, it would he mos - 
(omoinoiii to (ninnniKO h\ iciiiuim it it Ih 10-1 Thu might hi 
) n-i d ll mi t'-in hut (hioiiiimiil sjimdd ho ph dged not to limci il 
without ml mi iintiio, isothnuis, nnpoitois would liudh xentuie tc 
bung 111 gold E\ on it this 1 do it is douhtlul wluthei nnm sox 01 01 on 5 

would, joi some tune it lent, he leceixed, as ( he> now he, 11 a highei 

x idiu* m 1 lie in 11 Lot 

7 Thumnkit ]u ho, how e\ 01, seems xeix uiualo as a Mile tost ol 
ud \ due So Itw ,110 it tiiin- indeed at the pi 1 sent 1 11110, n\ ulahle 
tint tho\ aieoltui sold it a lam \ j>iko 1 do not know whetlici sucl: 
t iss aio t ii 1 1 ulh t \< lmh d 1 1 0111 t he publish, d a\ ( lagt. s 

S It n imjioi l mt to toinidn the elicit wludi siuli ,1 moasuie may 
Into on im s ( )] ( iiieloi im leading the issue ol a pijm cuiieiux II 
cold wen* 111 the smalh >t dogioooxei-x iluod, it xxould, piob ihlx , add veiy 
gieatly to the difficult \ of cashing notes, as the (h>\ eminent balance* 
would he locked up in the way that was anticipated in lbod 


Fiom the IIox’bll hr J Siivw-Siiw \it t, Ad mg Chief Sen/ to the Gut 
0/ Bombay, (0 (he Secy l<> i he God of India, F manual Begun tment, 
No 1 1 GO, dated 2 S ih Scgdcmbei 1 SGS 

In continuation of my lettei No 23 P, dated the 11 th instant, I am 
dn acted to f 01 waul to you, foi submission to the Government of Indn, 
the accompanying copies of letteis fiom Mi E Moms, Agent of the 
Agia Bank, and the Secietaiy to the Bombay Chambei of Commeice, 
dated xespcctively the 10th and 14 th instant, lelative to the mtioduction 
of a gold cuiicncy into India 


Fi om E Morris, Esq , Agent, Ay/a Banh, to the Ading Chief Secy to the 
Goit of Bombay, dated 10 th Sejdembei 1 80 S 

I have the honoi to ieply to the copy of lettei fiom the Government 
of India, No 7GG, dated ‘ 30 th June last, foiw aided to me 111 xoiu 
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communication of tho 24th July, No 1100, rolntivo to tho introduction 
of a gold currency into India 

1 Tho proposition to ro»c the tender for so\ e-reigns above R« 10 
with tho view of attracting gold to tho treasury would, it is to be feared, 
only end in disappointment to Government 

2 A guide of prices from average* roust bo necepfed with caution 
and a rate fixed from such calculations say at Re 10-4 (equivalent to 
laying down the rupee including charge* of 1ft per cent-, at 1# llftd ), 
would not m itself ptomoto tho object in view 

3 During 1805 when money was scarce, the average rate for sove- 
reigns was IU. 10 2 

4, For tho last twdvo months tho averago is Its 10 0 for u Queens ' 
Colonials are usually per cent, less in valuo 

5 Three annas premium is equivalent to laying down tho rupee at 
a <pjth within 2* but sovereigns at this figure would onl} come to 
Government at exceptional tunes 

0 It would he of paramount importance for Government to obtain 
from India itself a portion of supplies for the oontempl&ted gold arcula 
tion, and the question is what feasible plan might be adopted to attam 
inch a desirable result. 

7 Formerly there mted to be steady export of bullion from China 
and the Persian Gulf, but smee the establishment of Bants m Chinn 
remittances have been obtainable on India by demand drafts, and the 
bullion exports from the latter place (China) have decreased 

8 Thore u however enough bullion in this country to supply the 
mint for many years The reserve of specie stored in India does not pro- 
bably fall short of 150 Billions A price such as Government could 
afford would not disturb this reserve, because it has been Vd down at a 
higher average by people who have no need or deeire to brent up the belt 
of their accumulated hoards. 

9 Besides the amount estimated above, there are, probably, at least 
20 mill i ons used for ornaments. 

Dragon ** sovereigns, for which a fancy price is usually given of 
24 per cent sorqetimee 6 per oent over Queens, are os a rule, purchased 
for the Malabar Coast and used solely for ornaments. 

10 Sovereigns cost including brokerage 1ft per oent, to lay down in 
India and this is equivalent to Ba. 1 0 2-0 or the mpee at it 23M 
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The supply is regulated, not so much by the demand for soveieigns, as the 
rale of exchange lulmg on London. 

11. At this moment it would he cheaper by a gam of tvo months' 
interest and l( t loSff m exchange to sell a demand diaft on London 
(/ c , at 1$. IV), than to import so'v eioigns saleable at 0 annas piennum, 
which is cqunalcnt to 5£ per cent , or say Is. ll r ' n 458^ pei rupee 

12 Apait from the question of exchange (which, however, lias an 
important eontiol o\er the value of gold), soveieigns undei the pievail- 
ingsjNtcni aie, generally, at too high a premium to enable Government to 
become a purchaser to piomote their enculation. 

13 The meic fact of deelaimg a soveieign to be a legal tender 
nould not, m itself, piomote the mtioduction of gold, noi would it dis- 
tuib tljc hoards of English and Colonial soveieigns in Cutch and 
Guzeiat, nor attiact to the mint the bullion stoicd away. 

14 The most dcsnable plan, apparently, is to establish a gold cur- 
rency with the Butish soveieign standard 

15 The introduction of a gold standard by fixing sovereigns at a 
unifoim and legal value would, if am thing is calculated to do so, break 
up by degiees the enoimous hoards of gold bar and leaf, because theie 
would be a more convenient mode of leservmg as occasion requned, with- 
out loss, the lecogmsed circulating com of England, Australia, Ceylon 
and India— a com which would bear an intrinsic value totally independ- 
ent of the fluctuations of puces. 

16 Natives aie slow to change, but when they undeistand that the 
establishment of a gold standard fixed the peimanent value of gold com 
m India, and that it is the cheapest, and m fact the only, plan to send 
bullion to the Mint, they mil giadually drift mto the new groove, and 
will soon appreciate the policy of obtaining a com which knows of no 
fluctuations m value, and is m legal circulation all over India 

17 The Mint can haidly look forwaid to any gam, pi imd facie , on 
introducing a gold currency The additional tax it would he necessary 
to impose on silvei, especially the subsidiary coins, should go far, how- 
ever, towaids paying expenses 

18 The Mmt would eventually obtain a piofit by converting gradu- 
ally the piesent lupee into lepiesentative coins of less mtiinsic value, 
but of equal denomination aiid ciment value 
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10 Go\ eminent would, probably, doom it needful to issuo a consider 
ablo quantity of small silver and copper com* upon which iho tax would 
clnofly M, and to taalrc laws prohibiting tho coinage of silver on account 
of individuals also to hunt tie amount of silver a* a legal tender 

20 With respect to tho extract from Air Q Arbuthnot’* minute, 
pnm. 0, important questions anso os to whether the bullion hoarded 
would bo disturbed by a gold standard, and whether bullion and com 
would cease to bo stored to such a conndcniblo extent after its intro- 
duction. 

21 It must bo bomo m mind that tho bullion stored represents pnn 
cipaHy the balance of profits mado out of tho products of tho country, 
and gold has been chiefly chosen on account of its convenience in balk 
and imperishable value. 

22 Regarding therefore u supplies of gold/ it is most, desirable 
that the country itself should disgorge. A gold standard and a legal 
hunt for silver would, probably have the effect sooner than expected, of 
forcing sovereigns into circulation, and hull ion into tho Mint. 

23 Doubtless grave questions aroe regarding the effect a gold stand 
ard would have on the relative positions of u debtor and creditor/’ and 
Government having the heaviest contracts for silver payments, naturally 
fears any artificial depredation of gold and enhanced value of silver 

24 This fear hosed on theoretical grounds would bo dissipated by a 
practical adoption of a gold standard, combined with the restrictions pro- 
posed to be levied on silver These restrictions would increase the current 
value of silver, and the amount for circulation would be under the con 
trol of Government, and its legal tender limited to a fixed sum. Contracts 
beyond the limit would be disbursed in sovereigns 

26 This argument is based on the presumption that sovereigns will 
be * demaudable and practically this course will be a necessity if any 
change is contemplated. It will affect the question of supplies of bullion 
from the country for coinage but a legal tender merely will hardly alter 
the existing state of the currency 

20 A gold com of any other description than the English sovereign, 
which closely approximates in value to Re. 10 would only lead to an ano- 
malous state of affairs. 

27 India a extraordinary capacity for absorbing the precious me tala 
may lead to unforeseen difficulties in the way of a gold currency The 
introduction of gold oom (British standard) - would be followed by a rush 
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io obtain so\ eioigns in exchange for rupees, mid it might ho politic 
it fusi to concede to the demand, and issue a fixed number fice of any 
lestiietions on silver, although the majoiity of the soveieigns would, 
doubtless, be hoarded. 

Morcoici, the Mint. must bo’ fully piep.ircd foi the demand, and it is 
for Goi eminent to dot ei mine at w hat evtent soveieigns will be issued befoie 
the laws respect in*r silver me cnfoiced, if they consider the adoption of 
the abo\c suggestions deniable. 


From J. To 1 oit, Ecq., See// , Bomba// Chamber of Commerce, io ihe Acting 

Chief See// io (he Golf of Bomba//, dated 1 J (h September 1S68 

I ha\e the honoi to acknowledge the receipt of yom lettei of the 
21th July, submitting copy of a confidential letter fiom the Government 
of India, dated 30th June, on the subject of a gold curicncy for India, 
and lequestnig an expiession of the opinion of this Chamber in a confi- 
dential form on the\anous points lmscd therein. 

The question of the intioduction of a gold cmrcncy into this country 
has often been discussed by this Chamber, and a decided opinion as to 
its advantages, on the gi omuls both of economy and convenience, has, 
on moi e than one occasion, been ahendy laid before the Government of 
India. 

On these points there is now little difference of opinion, and the 
only point of any importance remaining foi discussion is m lefeienee to 
the best practical mode of introducing gold without distuibmg, m any 
sudden oi violent mannei, the currency at piesent m use, to which the 
people have so long been accustomed 

After much consideiation of the subject, the Committee of Manage- 
ment of this Chamber aie strongly of opmion that the simplest and safest 
course to follow would be to fall back upon Act XVII of 1835, com 
gold pieces of Bs 10 and Bs 5 respectively, and declare them legal 
tender 

The Committee would, howevei, depiecate coming 15 and 30 rupees 
gold pieces as enacted by Act XYII of 1835 the only aigument in 
then favoi is the fact that at formei period these corns were familiar to 
the Natives of India, but this aigument is now altogether obsolete, and 
10 and 5-rupee gold pieces would now be piefened by Emopeans and 
Natives alike 
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Tho Committee of tho Chamber entirely agree with tho opinion express- 
ed by tho Currency Commission of 18GG, that tho prico of coined gold ns 
sanctioned by law in 1835 u seems to bo tho legitimate bans on winch 
to found a gold legal tondor coinage for India, consisting of pieces of 
Rs 10 and Its 6 respectively , tho 10 rupee pieeo bearing tho weight 
of 120 grams and tlio 5 rupee pieeo of 00 grains * 

In para. IS of tho loiter from tho Government of India it is stated 
that, since the ovideneo submitted by tho Commission was taken, 

"gold Ljjl, at time*, men la value, and tho tendency of gold to rbo In raltie 
remarked by Sir William Jlanifield in 1801, ha* somewhat farther declared Itaelf tines 
that date Contequently there may be room for doobt whether If gold piece* were 
now to be coined, the atnndard mine u died in Act XYII of 183o or tome other 
standard, sbonld he adopted. 

Gold and silver of course floctuato in valuo like all other commo- 
dities, though probably lew bo in the long run than any other and their 
relative value lias certainly not altered so os to mnko a chnugo in their 
respective Yoluee as fixed by the above-mentioned Act m any degreo 
justifiable 

The question of the introduction of gold into the currency of India 
has been needlessly complicated by the desire expressed in so many quar 
tern for the introduction of the English sovereign and various plans 
more or leas ingenious, have been proposed for its introduction os the 
equivalent of Rs 10 

As the sovereign however, is admitted on all hands to he of greator 
mtnnmo value than Rs 10 it could not be made a current com as the 
equivalent of that sum without raising the value of the rupee — a thing 
no wise statesman would think of proposing The artificial method pro- 
posed for effecting the same objec by raising the seignorage of the silver 
coinage is hardly less objectionable and to declare the sovereign legal 
tender at its supposed value of Rs. 10-4 would be inconvenient to the 
pubbo and possibly a loas to the State 

The Committee respectfully submit the only safe way of dealing with 
the sovereign would be to continue the permission given in 1804 for its 
receipt at the public treasuries at the exchange cf Ra 10 by this course 
the State is in no danger of losing anything and otherwise a notification 
to this effect would frequently be found to be a benefit to individuals and 
m convenience to the public 
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In para 13 of the Government of Indians letter it is stated that 
“at present the Government of India is haidly piepaied to lecommend 
the declaration of any gold coins as legal tendei/” 

In reference to this lemaik, the Committee aie lespectfully of opinion 
that neithei the plan they recommend nor any other likely to be devised 
will have any practical effect unless the coins pioposed to be introduced 
aie to he made legal tendei , and unless Government are prepaied to go 
this length, it would really he better to leave things as they are, foi no 
half measure will effect the object m view 

The only possible objection is the theoietical one of the supposed 
evils of a double standard, but the measure pioposed is of so tentative 
a chaiacter, that theie need he no feai on this scoie , and it seems haidly 
wise to defei giving effect to a scheme likely to piove of great public 
convenience and usefulness fiom the apprehension of a supposed evil 
never likely to anse 


j Fiom T C Hope, Esq, Collectoi of Sit) at, to the Acting Chief Secre- 

taiy to the Government of Bombay, dated t'oth September 1868 

1 much regiet that the absence of any of the previous conespondence 
and of tables showing the value of gold and silver coins at vanous dates 
has pi evented my leply mg to youi No 1100 of July 24th until now, 
when the time for replying, so as to he of use, has, probably, gone by 

2 It, therefoie, seems best not to tiouble Government with any 
lengthened arguments m favoi of the views 1 have for some years held, 
but merely to lecoid what I have observed to be the state of Native 
pubhc opmion in Guzerat, and chiefly at the great cities of Surat and 
Ahmedabad 

8 Theie can be no doubt that any interference with the existing 
rupee coinage would be highly unpopular, as complicating the settle- 
ment of all debts and removing the piesent convenient measure of 
weight 

4 Any gold comage for India should, therefore, be, as far as practi- 
cable, an exact multiple of the rupee The goldmohui of Act XVII 
of 1835 is permanently cuiient m Guzeiat at Its 15, and, therefore, 
pieces of Us 10 and Its 5 on the same basis will exactly fulfil the re- 
quired condition 

5 Such pieces will, howevei, be m little favor and use unless they 
aie made a legal tendei "Without that, they will be meiely so much 
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gold, subject to nil uncertainties of alleged an well os rcnl fluctuations in 
the vnluo of tlio motnl proclaimed by tbo mono) -changers, which will 
materially counterbalance tbo conveniences of ready transport and two, 
wlimh are almost tlm only recommendations of a merely optional gold 
currency With it, they arc certain to bo gladly and largely adopted in 
transactions of all kirids, to tbo great relief of commerce, equally with 
tbo convenience of the pcoplo. 

C So indisputably general does this popular feeling appear to bo, that 
I can conceive no adequate reason for Government hesitating any longer 
to comply with it, and spending vnluablo tamo in farther tentntivo 
measures which are sure to fad. The evils of a doublo standard appear 
to coast chiefly on paper, and in tho minds of thoso who take too exclu 
eivcly a theoretical or bullion-dealer's view of tho question, without 
making allowance for the effect of general popular consent in modifying 
theoretical truths. If we adopt as a legal tend or a gold pieco such ns 
that on tho basis of the goldmohur, which fairly represents the rolativo 
value of gold and silver, I am convinced that it will in prnctico, bo urn 
vorsally adopted at its legalised value, notwithstanding whatever minor 
fluctuation* may tako place in the relative pnee of gold And if, after 
tho lapse of a senes of years a permanent variation in voloo be establish 
ed, I know of no difficulty in altering tho coin accordingly 

7 It remains to consider at what rote sovereigns should he accepted 
in the pnbho treasuries. The market valuo of these in tie Surat market 
i» usually E* 10 11 for English sovereign* and about 0 pie* more for 
Australian But during the three year* of cotton pro*penty they wore 
worth only Bs. 10 on they were largely imported to pay the cultivators, 
and on the other hand they were about eight years ago worth os much as 
R* 11 8 owing to a demand for them in Bombay whan exchange was 
unfavorable These fluctuations appear to indiocte that the high value 
of tho sovereign is almost entirely dependent on its scarcity Its tree 
relative value which as far a* I understand is about Rs. ] 0-4 would 
be the only suitable pnoe for Government to roocivo it at as efforts to keep 
it m circulation at any artificial pnee must be futile. If however gold 
pieces of Its. 10 and Ra 6 be made a legal tender, the quosbon of the 
receipt of sovereigns will become comparatively unimportant, a* the 
former will immensely preponderate oveT them m both quantity and 
popularity and they will probably, not penetrate to any appreciable 
extent into tho mofuraiL 
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Endorsed by the Government of Bombay, No. 1499, dated 9th October 1868. 

t 

Submitted to tbe Government of India, in continuation of this Gov- 
ernment lettei No 1460, dated 28th September 1868 


Minute by the Hobble Snt Richard Temple, dated 25th September 1868. 

1 beg to levert to my minute of the 5th of June last regaidmg gold 
currency. 

2 I also circulate some important ieph.es to our Circular of 30th 
June last These may be considered as the best opinions obtainable in 
Calcutta and Bombay The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has not, 
mdeed, given his opinion , but he telegraphs to say that he has nothing 
in particular to suggest Mr. J Skinner, one of the best authorities 
m Calcutta, is now at Simla His views have always corresponded with 
those of Mr Dickson, whose reply will be found among the papers 
which I now cnculate. 

3 The reply from Madias has not yet come, but the early despatch 
of it has been promised by telegraph from Madras 

4 I submit that the tame has arrived when we may safely issue a 
revised notification m continuation of that of November 1864, to the 
effect that sovereigns would be received by Government treasuries at 
the rate of Rs 10 each I would offer now to receive them at Rs 10-4 
each" That this improved rating is at least safe seems abundantly 
proved by the papers now circulated Whether such a rate is quite 
high enough to attract sovereigns m any large quantities while the 
present market rates continue to rule may be doubtful, but that if 
we could get sovereigns presented at Rs 10-4 we could dispose of them 
easily and advantageously seems to be beyond question The only question, 
mdeed, would be whether Rs 10-4 are a sufficient amount to offer for a 
sovereign m these times But as all pievious enquiries, all average calcu- 
lations extending over considerable periods, and the balance of the opmions 
embodied m the papers now forwarded are m favor of the Rs. 10-4 rate, 

I am not piepared to recommend that more should be offered, and I 
consider that the effect of this new offei ought to be tried 

5 Looking to all that is laid down m Sir Charles Wood’s despatch 
of 20th September 1864, and to the considerations set forth m the 

65 
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enrlier part of my minuto of tbo Gth Juno lost, I submit that if tins 
view bo approved by the Governor General in Council, then H» 
Excellency might note permit a revised notification to bo issued os above 
explained 

0 Tho other points raised in my minute of the Gth June might bo 
further considered on receipt of the reply from Madras, and would, pro- 
bably, involve a reference to the Secretary of State. 


I entirely concur with 8ir Richard Tomplo Tho reasons for tho pro- 
posed course are exhaustively given by Mr Dickson, to whom our thanks 
are duo for Ins treatment of this vexed question I hope when wo receive 
all tho replies wo may consider tho other points of establishing n legal 
tender in on Indian gold com. 

27 ih September 1808 W R M 


I concur At present, no doubt, wo shall not get sovereigns at 
Ra. 10-4, or any rate like this hut R* 10-4 appears to be a rate which 
will bring them into the country Circulate to those Members of 
Council who have not seen the papers. 

28U September 1808 J J, 


I have no objection to the experiment but with His Excellency, I 
am very doubtful of its success until gold is made a legal tender 

29fi September 1808 G N T 


I concur also 

12i* October 1868 H S M. 


1 concur 


12a October 1868 


H.1V N 
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Minute by His Excellency Sm W R. Mansfield. 

For tlie leasons alieady given, I dissent fiom the views expressed in 
the Hon’ble Mr. Stiacliey’s minute * 

And, furthei, I can see no reason foi applying to the Secretary of 
State for leave to com gold at the mint, which is not only peimitted, but 
exacted by law whenever gold is presented for coinage, according to the 
conditions stated m the Act of 1835. 

In short, it is no one’s business but that of the Mmt Master, who 
must, according to law, com the gold pieces if gold be brought to him 
for the puipose, either by private parties 01 by Government. 

I venture to think that this state of the law has been misappreciated 
m our discussion. 

The coming of redundant gold which may be m the treasuries, either 
m the form of sovereigns 01 bar gold, rests solely with the Financial 
Department, which, I piesume, would only be restrained m its operation 
by the facts of piofit or loss to be derived from the opeiation. 

I would strongly lecommend that the maiket of Calcutta be judi- 
ciously warned of the state of the law by Mr Dickson, and that the notifi- 
cation proposed by Su Richard Temple having been issued, gold coinage 
proceed, either at the demand of private parties or to ease the treasuries, 
whenever the latter operation appears remuneiative to the Financial 
Department. We shall thus finally arrive at the facts, the ascertainment 
of which is indispensable when this Government can be m a position to 
declare gold to be a legal tender 

In this maimer we shall tread m the footsteps of Fiance and the 
United States, and turn every difficulty I do not see that any more 
discussion or reference is needed 


Minute by the Hon’ble Sm Richard Temple, dated 20 th October 1868. 

All our hon’ble colleagues (with the exception of Mr. Strachey) have 
concurred m the proposal made m my min ute of the 25th ultimo, and 
approved by His Excellency the Governor General, to issue a revised 
notification for the admission of sovereigns at a rating of Rs 10-4 each. 
I accordingly submit a diaft notification for His Excellency’s final 
appiovai The diaft exactly follows the woiding of the notification of 
1864, to be found at page 801 of the book which accompanies This 

* This minute was accidentally mislaid and is not forthcoming. See para. 2 of Mr. 
Strachey’s minute of 30th January 1869, in page 479. 
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could, with Ilia Excellency's approval, bo published m next issue of 

Gaselte 

His Excellency having decided that tho question of coining gold 
pieces aboil stand over for tho present, or until we reach Calcutta, I 
need not advert to tho considerations connected therewith, as mentioned 
m some of tho notes now put up 

In answer to my hon'blo colleague Mr Strachey's arguments, it 
seems sufficient to obsorvo that it was decided in 1804 that sovereigns 
should bo encouraged in India by being received at the Government 
treasuries I need not now recapitulate tho grounds of that decision, 
A. certain rate of admission was notified. That rating is now seen to he 
somewhat too low Tho object of admitting sovereigns, as previously 
decided, still remains Bat as tho rating 10 too low, it is to bo slightly 
raised, from fU. 10 0 to Its. 10-4 The revised rating is proved by 
enquiry to be a very safe one. That is all which is now proposed. And 
this moderate proposal is so far, separate from the other questions con 
nocted with gold currency in India. I would observe, in conclusion, that 
the passage from Sir Charles Wood s despatch, as quoted by Mr Struchoy 
{"*1*6* £09 of the boot accompanying), refers to the enactment of legal 
tender — a measure not as yet proposed by me. 


Notification by tie Government of India Financial Department, No SE87, 
dated £8 tk October 1868 

In modification of the Notification by the Government of India, 
No 8517 of the &8rd November 1864, the Governor Gen end of India in 
Council is pleased to direct that from and after the publication of this 
notification sovereigns and half -sovereigns, coined at any authorised 
Royal Mint in England or Australia of currant weight shall he received 
in all the treasuries of British India and its dependencies in payment of 
sums due to the Government as the equivalent of ten rupees and four 
annas and five rupees and two Onnas respectively and that such sove- 
reigns shall, whenever available at any Government treasury, be paid at 
the same rates to any person willing to recurve them in payment of 
dru ms sgarnst the Government. The gold pieces stated in section 7 
of Act XV it of 1836 will also henceforth be received os above, according 
to the values stated m that Act 
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Notification by the Government of India, Financial Department, No, 3438, 

dated 3rd November 1868. 

Erratum. — In Einaneial Notification No. 3287, dated 28tli October 
1868, regarding gold currency, published m tbe Gazette of India, dated 
31st idem, for section 13, lead "section 7 ” of Act XVII of 1886. 


From the Government of India, to the Secret any of State for India, No 333, 

dated 2,3rd December 1868 

By our despatch No 29 of the 22nd January 1867, we submitted 
copies of the report by the Commission appointed to enquire regarding 
the currency, both paper and metallic We now desire to address you in 
respect to that part of the subject which lelates to gold 

2 It will be m your recollection that by the notification of the 23rd 
November 1864 the Government of India engaged that soveieigns and 
half-sovereigns should be received at the public treasuries as the equiva- 
lent of 10 and 6 rupees lespectively, until fuither notice. The declared 
object of this was that " the circulation of British and Austrahan sove- 
ieigns in all parts of British India should be encouraged and facilitated.-” 

3 In his despatch of the 26th Septembei 1864 on this subject, the 
Secretary of State lemarked that there was "no objection to reverting 
to a state of matters which pi evaded in India for many years, namely, 
that gold com should be received into the pubhc treasuries at a rate to 
be fixed by Government and pubhely announced by proclamation.-' - ’ 

4 Further on he laid it down that — 

“ the question as regards the introduction of the sovereign into circulation at the 
rate of Rs 10 must depend on whether it would he worth the while of any person 
having a payment to make to carry gold to a mint to be coined into sovereigns, or to 
import soveieigns, m order that he may have the power of paying a sovereign m dis- 
charge of a debt which he may equally discharge with ten silver rupees It is not 
probable that at the present relative value of gold and silver, any one would incur the 
loss which such a proceeding Would involve * * * Whether it would do so, 

and to what extent, can only be determined by experience ” 

6 Further again, in reference to the notification above alluded to, 
he observed — 

“ It will, as fai as it goes, facilitate the use of the sovereign and half-sovereign in 
all parts of India , it will pave the way for the use of a gold oomage, m whatever shape 
it may ultimately be found advisable to introduce it ” 
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comparatively dead letter Already some thousands o£ sovereigns at tho 
now into have boon received at tho Calcutta Treasury, and more arc 
expected to ho paid m 

13 Seeing that tho rate of 10 rupees 4 annas for tho sovereign 
approximately corresponds with tho standard fixed by law for tho British 
Indian gold pieces , that tho coinage of these pieces has been going on 
to considerable amounts year by year and is still proceeding that tho 
quantity of these coins token by tho pubho affords proof of their undue, 
unshed usefulness and popularity , — we have determined to reooivo these 
pieces at the public treasuries at the valuation fixed by Act XV Xl of 
1835, and we liavo notified accordingly Previously to 1862 these coins 
used to be received at tho public treasuries. In that year this practice 
was discontinued by tho order of tho Government of India, consideration 
having been bad to tho possibility of an excessive influx of gold from 
Australia That apprehension has now, of course, passed away It is 
thus plain that these pieces may bo received at the treasuries without loss 
to the State and with much convenience to the people Notwithstanding 
the disadvantage of not being receivable at tho treasuries, these pieces 
have, during tho period which has elapsed since 1862, been coined at the 
Calcutta Mint to the value of upwards of one million sterling For this 
coinage the gold was almost entirely received from tho public, and the 
corns are behoved far the most part to hove boon rent up-country TVo 
shrill continue, of course, according to the law, to com m this way all 
gold bullion or specie that may be presented for coinage 

14 It will be for the Financial Deportment to determine from time 
to time what should he done with any superfluity of sovereigns which 
might possibly accrue, namely whether to oom them into Indian piooes 
or to remit them to England, when inch an operation might be favorable 
with regard to the state of exchanges 

16 It will be for experience to determine whether sovereigns will 
take a place ss current ooms, the sovereigns not bemg the exact multiple 
of the rupee, or whether as is most probable the Indian corns will he 
preferred. Should the former turn out to be the case then sovereigns 
will be taken out of the treasuna aa freely as they are paid in at the 
rate stated in the revised notification. If, on the other hand the sove- 
reigns are not taken out, the public have an immediate remedy aa 
referr ed to above namely, in turning them into Indian gold pieoea If 
the latter result should come about, there would he proof of the unposai 
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bilityof successfully apply ingtlie sovei oign to currency purpose 1 ? hi India. 

10 Heretofore, however, only lo-rupce pieces have been coined, 
although the ) n\ nut hordes (ho coinage of 30 nnd 5-rupee pieces "\Vc 
propose to make early arrangements for the coining-, according: to law, 
of JO nnd “1 n c well of ) o- rupee piece-' 

]?. We append copy of our relent notification nbo\o alluded to 
Jj> Jn ivmohiMon, we hope it will l>c understood that. w c have steadily 
kept m mow the ad\ tillage of ultimately making gold a legal tender. 

in. On a careful retm*.jH*et of the whole e^e, we apprehend that 
rxjx'rienee t-liow •= tint what may be termed artificial difficulties have 
arisen, fir-t, from the prohibition to roeohe gold at. the irensmies in 1832* 
After that it wo** attempted in ISfil to cause the sovereigns to pass at a 
rate which experience shows to be le-s than the coin is worth "Wlmt is 
now being done is experimental and tentative, in order that we may 
be<ome sure of the fa< t as to the relative value of gold and silver m 
India la fore we make the attempt to steieotypc the results by a law and 
commit ourselves finally to the legal tender of gold. It is our belief, 
however, that the time in not far distant when such a law may be passed 
And that the desire for such a 1 iw is very general throughout India was 
proved by the cv idenee taken before (he Currency- Commission, and has 
been further corroborated by all the information which has subsequently 
reached u 4 * 

20 Our honorable colleague, Mi .Tolin Slrnchey, does not concur in 
the substance of tins despatch The Minute which may be lecorded by 
lam on the subject will be subsequently forvvaided. 


From R. S Ellis, Esq, Chief Sect c/ary to the Government of Madras, 
to the Secret a )i/ to the Goicrnmcni of India, Financial Department, 
No. 090, dated 30 (h December 1808 


Refeinng to youi Jcttei, dated the 30th June last, No 700, marked 


J D Sim, Esq , Member of 
the Board of Revenue 

Colonel C A Orr, Secretary 
to Government in the Public 
Works Department, lute Mint 
Master 

Colonel C A Cnrpcndtile, Mint 
Mnster 

The Hon’ble V Ramiengar, 
Superintendent of Stamps 


“ Confidential,” relating to the introduction 
of a gold currency into India, I am directed 
to tiansmit copies of the minutes lecorded 
by His Excellency the Govemoi and the 
HonTle Mr Aibuthnot on the subject, 
together with copies of letteis containing 
the views of the Chambei of Commerce, 


Madras, and the gentlemen named m the margin, to whom copies of 
your lelteiavcrc sent foi an cxpiession of then opinion 


ddri MADRAS MIhT MASTER’S OFINIOH 

Proceeding* of the Madras Qorcmmcnl, Financial Department, dated 30 (h 
December 1SC8 

Head tho following papers • — 

From Colokel J CARnanuix, n r~, j Mint Matter, to lie Cite/ Secretary 
to the Government <f Fori St George, dated tie 1 CM September 1808 

I have tlio honor to acknowledge order of Government in tho Einan 
cml Department, No 307 of tho 0th ultimo communicating a despatch 
from the Government of India on tho ■object of tho gold coinage 
The questions for report arc — 

I At what rate, as an equivalent in rupees, should English and Aus- 
tralian sovereigns bo taken at the public treasuries ? 

H Whether tho standard vnluo of tho gold mohur, nr , 15 rupees, 
as fixed by Act XYII of 1835 is or is not perfectly applicable to tho 
present time and to tbe immediate future and whether the proclamation 
of 185B, prohibiting the receipt of gold mohun into the treasuries, might 
not be repealed ? 

Ill What should bo the standard of 10-rapce gold pieoct if tho 
introduction of such a com was resolved on ? 

& Any one whose attention has been directed to tins subject is aware 
that the chief obstacle to the introduction of a gold coinage in India, 
where the standard is silver, is because gold bos a fixed value almost 
everywhere out of India and silver a fluctuating one, and which vanes, 
moreover, according to the demand rather than according to the supply 
but it is not so generally known that another difficulty exists in Southern 
India in the cTrcumstanccfl that, owing to tho partiality of tho people of 
the country for this metal, gold commands a price m some places m 
excess of its mtnnsio value m Europe and Australia pint all the attend 
ant expense* of it* importation and until this demand is satisfied, I 
should not expect any legislation to be effectual m keeping gold coin* 
m circulation, whether they be sovereigns, the gold mohnra or new 
10 rupee piece* 

Again, although in England the Australian is rated on equality with 
the English sovereign in the town of Madras there is always a differ 
once of one anna in favor of tho English sovereign, and that although 
tho Australian is really a tnfle more valuable on account of the silver 
oontamed m it, the quantity of fine gold m both being the same, and 
tins is not owing as is sometime* thought to the English sovereign 
being n more marketable article for homeward bound travellers, but 
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simply because of the colour, a hint to be lemembeied m the event of 
gold bemg corned m India, that its fineness and composition should be 
what the people of the country aie familiar with and appreciate, viz , 
V fine gold and coppei, bemg the same as the Enghsh sovereign and 
the gold mohui 

Another peculiarity to be obsei ved is that soveieigns command a higher 
puce than gold of equal punty in any other shape, piobably because of 
the Mint Stamp bemg accepted as a guarantee of its value the cost of 
assaymg is saved. It is also worthy of notice that m the piovmces the 
price of gold varies with the caprice of the people, m one place the old 
St Geoige sovereigns bemg m gi eater request than those of the piesent 
coinage, and m other distucts an Australian sells for 2 annas more 
than a British sovereign 

3 I now proceed to consider the sovereign as a com for India, 
first observing that I will omit for the present the cost of procurmg the 
com, such as fi eight, msuiance, &e , and meiely take account of the 
mtimsic value of the aitiele which alone affects the general question of 
gold and silver that are imported from the same places circulating toge- 
ther , and I will omit altogethei the Mmt seignoiage, which does hot in 
any way affect the value of corns m circulation, for I think that some 
wnteis on the subject have comphcated the question very much by in- 
sisting on the value of a com bemg the cost of procurmg it, and taking as 
their datum Ime the cost at which gold can be obtained by importation 
fiom London and Melbourne, including all expenses foi transit, and the 
seignoiage or Mmt chaige m India for coming, the latter having no- 
thing to do with the absolute value of the com, but simply affecting the 
question of importation, and enters mto a banker’s and merchant's calcu- 
lations as to which is the most profitable means of remittance at any 
particular time, whether gold, silver, public or private bills, or “ Govern- 
ment Paper/'' but it no way affects the relative value of the coins once 
they are put mto circulation For instance, when the Mint corns a hun- 
dred rupees worth of standard silver mto a hundred-rupee pieces, and 
gives back the importer only nin ety-eight, keeping two for the Govern- 
ment as seignorage, each of those ninety-eight are still worth sixteen 
annas, and are m no way depreciated by the cost of obt ainin g them, oi 
because the merchant found it was more profitable to obtain them by 
importing bullion, than by importing haidware, or piece-goods, or by 
buying a bill on a bank Or agam, not long ago a profitable remittance 
on a paiticular occasion was made by a gentleman in Madras to London, 
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Ijj means of Bovcrcigns bought at a cowndcrablo premium, bo called, that 
is in execs* of ten rupees. The cost of each of thoeo sovereigns on 
reaching England was necessarily greatly in excess of twenty shillings, 
but tho vahio of the sovereigns remained tho same. 

4 Commencing tho mqmr} then with tho sovereign Tho fixed pneo 
of standard gold in Loudon, that is, gold which is 11 12th fine, or of 
which 440 grains out of each ounce is fine gold, is £3 17 0 an ounce, or 
033 ponce 

Tho pneo of English standard silver is now, and has for some timo 
been, in London C0|*7 an ounce English standard being 444 grains of 
pure silver in each ISO of standard motnl whilo tho rupee standard is 
4-10 grains of puro idvcr in each 4S0 To find then the relative value of 
tho two metals, wo bavo — 

As 440 pn OSSrf 480 grt 1017 Sl*f , the pnee 

of an ox. of fino gold 

As 444 grt GO 876d 480 grt 05*27*7, the pnee 

of an ox of fine silver 

'Whence as 05 27rf 1017 81d 1 51 593 that is, the relative 

vnluo of gold to silver, when the pnee of silver is 0O|tf an ounce is os 
16 COS : lj consequently to find the value of a sovereign expressed in 
rupees, wo have, ns tho sovereign contains 113 001005 grs of pure 

113 001006 * 15 593 „ 

gold and the rupee 105 grains of pure silver, * — 

165 

Bs 10 678 or Es, 10 10 10 But gold bought in England at £3 17 9 an 
ounce l* archlnted in the form of sovereigns at £3-1 7 10 1 an ounce which 
mokes the value of the sovereign in rupees when silver is 001 pence sn 
ounce, exactly B*. 10 11-0 the current pnee in the town of Mncbas being 
B*. 10 12-0 and m some districts m the provinces Es 11 and Kb. 11 2-0 
while the cost of procuring them from London at 1} per cent, would only 
raise tho value from B*. 10 11 0 to 11*. 10-13-4, for the freight and 
insurance on sovereign* from London at the present tima barely exceeds 
1£ per cent. 

It ha* been proposed to declare the sovereign a legal tender for 
ten rupee*, and to encourage their importation by mean* of largely 
increasing the seignorage on sflver whereby it is hoped that the sovereign 
might eventually fall in value to be worth exactly K*. 10 It would 
of course be possible to raise the seignorage on silver eo much that gold 
only would be imported but I do not understand on what ground* it u 
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expected that sovereigns., the importation of which is thus forced, will 
he paid mto Government Treasuries for less than their value, or that other 
gold will be tendered to the Mint for a less price than is procurable else- 
where The lelative value cannot alter until gold becomes cheaper all 
over the world, or until the price of silver rises, and as an English 
soveieign at the present price of gold can never be worth exactly 
Its 10 until English standard silver is 64^ pence an ounce m Lon- 
don,. I cannot see any grounds for the expectation The piesent low 
price of silver, 60 f pence an ounce, is undoubtedly owing to the dimin- 
ished demand from India, the largest eonsumei m the world. And it 
stands to reason that any further decrease m the demand, arising from 
the introduction of gold mto the cunency, must tend to still further 
lower — certainly not to enhance — the value of silver, so that a fall to 60 
pence an ounce may, I think, be expected, while, on the other hand, any 
tendency to a fall in gold owing to increased pioduction, which might - 
otherwise be feared, will be retarded by the mcreased maiket of India, 
and with English standard silver at 60 pence an ounce the value of the 
sovereign would be Hs 10-12-2. 

In 1798 the comage of silver m England was altogether prohibited 
by law, and the price of standard silver at that time m London was 5s. 
an ounce, that it subsequently rose to 5s 10^ an ounce m 1810 must, 

I think, be attributed to the new demand, and that it has smce gradually 
fallen is owing I think, it must be admitted, to gold having m so large a 
degree taken the place of silver m the currency of France and othei coun- 
tries. 

6 It will be observed that the above calculations are all based on the 
London price of gold, £3-17-9 an ounce, or £3-17- 10£ an ounce, the 
rateable value of a sovereign , but it has been urged that as gold can be 
imported at a cheapei rate from Australia, its minimum price should be 
the data foi calculation, and that the price at which goldfiom Melbourne 
can be laid down m Calcutta is £3-18-4 an ounce This aigument appears 
to me to be assuming that because gold can be proem ed from 
Melbourne cheaper than from London, it necessarily wall be Ho 
doubt if the balance of trade between India and Australia required 
adjustment by a bullion remittance fiom the latter country, such im- 
portation of gold would be cheaper, provided it was not m the form of 
sovereigns, than from other parts of the world , but if the bullion is 
required m adjustment of a balance agamst Europe, I question the fact 
of its being cheaper, as the transaction would entail charges of at least 
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4 to 0 per cent, though it is easy to understand that it may bo more pro- 
fitable to n merchant in London who lias a debt to discharge in India, and 
has funds available in Australia, to effect an adjustment by means of 
gold from Australia sold below its actual coat, than to carry the gold to 
England before discharging the doht m India at any rate tho other fact 
remain*, that India's annunl receipt of gold from England and other 
parts of Europe is very large, and ns gold would continue to bo imported 
from both countries, it is more probable that tho Australian consignments 
would nso to tho English rato, than tlint tbo latter would fall , but sup- 
posing the contrary to bo tho case, let us see what would then bo tho 
value of the sovereign in rupees 

The gold is supposed to be received direct from Australia at the 
min i m um ooet, including export duty, freight, and insurance, , and to 
bo worth, or rather to have cost the importer, on arrival, £3 18-4 on 
ounce 

To compare wo must euppoeo that silver n in liko manner, procured 
from the cheapest market , London, at OOd an ounce. Add 1 4 
per cent, for freight, insurance, and other charges, brings it up to 60 Od 
an ounce. 

Then with adver at 60 - 9d and gold 940rf on ounce, tho rclativo 
value of the two metals is as 1 to 15 435, and the value of the sovereign 
m rupees would ho 10 9 1, that is supposing it to ho coined in India at 
the expense of the Stato Sovereign* imported from Australia would 
oost pretty much the same a little more than if imported from London. 

I am somewhat doubtful however that gold can be always imported 
from Australia at so low a rate as £3-18-4 an ounce, including all charges. 
I know it sometimes costs £3-17-4 the standard ounce m Australia, and 
that export duty freight, and insurance come to something more tbrm 
14 percent., making the price on arrival in Madras £3-18 74 The 
oost of obtaining sovereigns from England at the present time barely 
exceeds 14 per cent, eay £1 U 0 per £100, against £i 18 6 from 
Australia. 

6 I do not t h i n k then, that the par value of a sovereign, or the 
equivalent quantity of gold, 1 * ever likely to ho ten rupees. No doubt 
it would be u great advantage were it so but the general idea of its being 
so is probably owing to the popular but erroneous impression that the 
par value of a rupee is two shillings os the tenth part of a pound sterling 
whereas tho exact value of a rupee in Ixmdon at the present tune ns 
nearly as it can be expressed in English currency, 1 * 1* 10}d , and the 
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intrinsic value of an English florin or of two-shilling pieces when silver 
is 60^7. an ounco is l«s. 9Ad. I do not think, theiefoie, that a smaller sum 
than Rs 10-12-0 as the equivalent of a sovereign would he effectual m 
getting them paid into Government Treasunes. 

7. Further, I am of opinion tint any tentative measure which 
simply brought soicieigns into Government Treasuries, and ensuied 
their issue at the same rate, could not he regnided ns a success while the 
same com was not a popular cn eul.iting medium among the community 
generally, and that I do not think any com would he which was not a 
legal tender, and I would therefore advocate that whatevei gold com it 
may he decided as most desirable to liitioduce into India, should he 
declared a legal tendci. I cannot see any injustice to creditors that they 
might he paid m what there is cveiy lenson to expect will he at any time 
hereafter the most valuable metal, seeing that the puce of silvei has been 
for a long time gradually falling, and that theie is no ground for ex- 
pecting its relative value to gold to mciease. 

S. It may seem strange, considering that Rs. 10, Rs 10-2-0, and Rs. 
10-1-0 have so long been talked of, and written of, as the equivalent of a 
sovereign, that any one should now propose Rs 10-12-0 should he ic- 
garded as its proper \nlue, and especially as it appears fiom the tables at 
the end of the second volume of the Cunency Commission Report, that 
the puce of sovereigns m Calcutta, fiom 18G1 to 1866, vaned fiom Rs. 
9-15-0 to Rs. 10-7-0 , hut the question is one of fact, not of opinion, and 
I beg attention to the circumstance that these tables simply give the 
selling price, and not the value of the article with reference to the price of 
silvei at the time, and that the only j'ust way of estimating the value of 
the a i tide is by companng it with the standaid value according to the 
lates of each precious metal m the chief market of the woild 

In Appendix XL, page LIII, of the Commissioners' Report, it is 
shewn that the average puce of standaid silver m London fiom 1819 to 
1843 was 4<s. 11-rv^ , and from 1844 to 1865 it was 5s Of d , the mean of 
which is 60ijr d , the present price being 60§ d , and I think we have there- 
fore strong reasons for expecting that if gold become a legal tender m India 
the price of silver must fall to 60 d an ounce The relative value of gold 
to silver deduced on the same pages does not appear strictly correct For 
the period from 1844 to 1865, the average puce of silver is shewn to be 5s. 

and of gold £3-17-9 an ounce, and then the relative piopoitional 
value is said to be as 1 to 15 358 
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Thu would bo bo, if nn ounce of standard gold and an ounce of 
standard silver contained each the same number of grains of pure pre 
cions motal, which they do not do there being 444 grains of fine 
silver in an ounce of standard silver, and 440 grains of fino gold in an 
ounce of standard gold lienee, tbo relative valuo from 1844 to 1806 
was very nearly as 1 to 16 6, which would give Us 10 0 10 as the value 
of tho sovereign , but oven at tho ratio shown in the CommlB^rlonens , 
Report, vis , 16 358, its vuluo would bo Its. 10-8-3 

I beg it may bo understood that I put tins view forward as what I 
bcliovo to bo a matter of fact not of opinion , and as the proof of it 
would be practically determined by the choico of bullion for remittance 
to England let us reverse the operation previously performed and boo 
what the result would ho 

I have taken Its. 10 12-0 qb tho value of tho sovereign m tho expecta- 
tion of silver, which is now 00 i d nn ounce, falling to 00<J 

Suppose, then a merchant requires to remit £10,000 to London, and 
that his choice of means lies between sovereigns and rupees 

The 10,000 sovereigns would coet Rs. 1 07 600 and be worth m 
London £10,000 1,07,071 rupees remitted to London would be worth 
at 60 d. an ounce English standard £10 000 so that, even at 
Rs. 10-12-0, the sovereign is somewhat under rated and it seems to me 
dear that if its relative value was fixed at any lower price, it could not 
be expected to rfmnm in circulation at all and that if not wanted for 
hoarding it would be remitted to other countries Kkencver a tpeem re- 
mittance v>a* neceuary The coet of remitting 10 000 sovereigns to 
England would be l\ per oent. The charge for silver would only be a 
tnfle more than li per oent. an inappreciable difference. 

9 The gold mohur next comes under cone deration. It weighs 180 
grams, of which 106 are pure gold, whenoe its touch is the same as that 
of the sovereign then taking English standard silver at 6CW an ounce 
and gold at £3 17 9 the relative value is as 1 to 16 001 and the value 
of the gold mohur expreesed m rupees would be Re, 15 1 1 0^ as it con 
tarns 105 grams of fine gold, while a sovereign and a half -sovereign 
together contain 1 09J grains of fine gold and would be worth Bs. 10 1 9 
The gold mohur then bemg now worth Rs. 15-11 0 a ten rupee pieoe as a 
port of it and weighing 120 grains would be worth Ra 10 7 8 which 
is a closer approximation to ten rupees than the mine of a sovereign 
but not close enough 
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1 0. A special gold coin., being- the exact equivalent of ten rupees 
until silver at GOA an ounce, and which it has been suggested might be 
called the “Yicloun," would therefore appear the most appropriate 
medium for introducing gold into the Indian currency. Of the same 
touch as the gold moliur and the sovereign, its weight would be 
111 51545 grains, of winch 105 grains would be fine gold, and the exact 
equivalent is ten rupees For, with sovereign gold at £3-17-10£ and 
silver GOA an ounce, the proportionate value of gold to silver is as 1 to 
15 715 and is equal to 10 rupees 

11. Let us now see what encouragement should be afforded for the 
introduction of gold, what advantage there must be m its importation m 
preference to silver If a banker oi a merchant wishes to import £1,000 
in bullion, 1,000 sovereigns pins H per cent, freight, insurance, & c , will 
cost him on arrival at Madras £1,015, and the outturn wall be l 1 ? ooico bxiiooo 

=107G 205 “ Victonas” of 10 rupees each, or Its 10,762 less 1 per 
cent seignorage, equal to Rs. 10,G54-G-2. 

If he impoi ts silver— 

£1,000 w’ortli at GOA an ounce is 4,000 oz., and the outturn will be 

10,7G5 rupees 
less 2 pei cent 215 2 ,, 

or Rs. 10,549-13-0 

being a difference of only 105 rupees on a pai cel of bullion valued at 
£1,000. This would certainly be an insufficient mducement to import 
goldmpiefeienceto silver, and I am inclined to recommend that seignor- 
age on gold should be abandoned altogetkei, which would give it an 
advantage of 2 pei cent over sdvei , or if Government is unwilling to 
do this, the seignorage might be letamed at 1 per cent , or reduced to a 
half on gold and mcreased to 3 or 4 per cent on silver , but it must be 
remembered that if sovereigns are admitted into the currency, all seignor- 
age on gold must necessarily be abandoned, and it would be lequisite 
to authorize the coinage of soveieigns at all the Indian Mints 

12 Summing up the above remarks to answer concisely the order of 
Government — 

I think Rs. 10-12-0 should be fixed as the value of a sovereign 

I think the prohibition to receive gold mohurs into Government 
Treasuries might safely be withdrawn, and that a smaller price than 
Rs. 15-11-0 would not ensure then payment into any treasuries. 


67 
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I think thnt a ton rupco gold com of tho enmo fineness and colour 
ns tho English sovereign, and weighing 114 54546 grains, of which 105 
groins should ho pure gold, would he tho com heat calculated to meet 
with general acceptance and to remain in circulation 

From J D Sm, Esq , to tie CAicf Secretary to He Government qf Fort 
St George, dated 22*d September 1808 

1 have tho honor to acknowledge tho receipt of tho order of Gov 
eminent, dated 0th ultimo. No SC 7, Financial Deportment (confi 
dential), on tho subject of tho introduction of gold into tho currency of 
British India. 

2 My remarks necessarily apply only to tho Madras Presidency 

8 Tho first question proposed by tho Government of India is "At 
what rate, as equivalent in rupees, should English and Austrolmn 
sovereigns he taken at the jmblio treasuries.” 

4 The present official equivalent of a sovereign, whether English 
or Australian is ten rupees ; but as tho sovereign is really worth much 
more, the receipt of these corns at the public treasuries has ceased No 
one, of course will sell a sovereign to Government for ten rupees when 
he can get more for it elsewhere. 

6 Of late yearn, there has been a very great increase in the imports 
of silver and gold into this presidency hut tho exceptional circnm 
stances which led to t hi s are passing away and the imports of the 
precious metals are reverting to their normal standard There has been, 
however, tins pecuhonty m the bullion trade, t )\t , that while a very 
large portion of the silver has been agam exported, the bulk of the 
gold has remained m the presidency It will be teen, from the enclosed 
Statement A* that in the ten years from 1858-59 to 1807 08 the lm 
ports of silver by Bea have been equivalent to 14 millions sterling, but 
in the same period ten millions have been exported, four milli ons being 
thus the balance left m the Presidency In the case of gold, however, 
while 8 k millions have been imported during the same penod, only 
£200,000 have been exported, more than 8 milhous being left in the 
country As gold is not a legal tender and is but partially used as a 
circulating medium this large retention of gold in the country must be 
for its greater convenience for hoarding, for conversion into ornaments 
rind other sim i l ar purposes- If in addition to the value which its 
peculiar fitness for these purposes gives it, gold he now constituted a 
legal tender so far as the State is concerned, and the receipt of it at a 


Not jwtnted. 
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English 

Australian 


Es 

A 

P 

Es 

A P 

1860 

10 

7 

0 

No quotations. 

1861 

10 

6 

7 

10 

4 10 

1862 

10 

6 

8 

10 

3 9 

1863 

10 

4 

6 

10 

2 8 

1864 

10, 

, 4 

2 

10 

2 9 

1866 

10 

3 

6 

10 

1 11 

1866 

10 

6 

10 

10 

8 5 

1867 

10 

9 

4 

10 

6 10 

1868 

10 

11 

2 

10 

10 9 


fan* price be assured to the possessor at all times, a nse m its value, 
consequent on this new use to which it can always be applied, must 
natuially be expected 

6 I enclose a statement (B)* exti acted from the price currents of 

the Madras Chamber of Commerce, 
showing the puces of soveieigms at 
Madras from 1860 The mean of the 
annual rates I give m the margin. It 
will be seen from these how impossible 
it is to fix an equivalent foi the sover- 
eign, which, in the words of the Gov- 
ernment of India, while not piohibit- 

mg their presentation, as seems to be the case at piesent, shouldmduce the 
public to look to the superior convenience of gold as a measure of value 
when realizing dues from the public treasuiies For the years 1862-66 
piobably Its 10-4-0 would have been considered a fair and safe 
equivalent, but the result in the two next years would have been that 
every sovereign m the public tieasunes would have been withdiawn, and 
none paid in. - Considering the present ruling price of sovereigns,! 
and the probable rise m consequence of then being leceived 
at the public treasuries at a rate appioximating to their real value, 
Ido not think a lower equivalent than Its 10-12-0 would meet the 
object which the Supieme Government seem still to have m view, that 
“ the cumulation of British and Austiaban sovereigns m all paits of 
British India should be encouraged and facilitated ” 

7 I am not, however, m favor of receiving sovereigns at the pub- 
lic treasuries at a fixed value, believing that such a measure will be 
either futde or injurious — the former when the fixed value is below, the 
lattei when it is above, then market value — whde, as a rule, it will be 
either one or other 

8 Further, looking at the abnormal condition of the trade of India 
of late years, I do not think the value of the sovereign can yet be safe- 
ly predicated But, if the Government do not make sovereigns 
generally a legal tendei — if they only issue sovereigns at their official 
eqiuvalent so long as they have them m then treasuiies, and leseive the 
light, at any time, of declining to issue them and of altering’ the equi- 
valent — the piesent rate of Rs 10 might be raised to Its 10-8-0 with 


* Not printed 

f Largo quantities are sent into tlio provinces, and tlie price there must he still 
higher of course, 
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perfect safety , lint tins would not, at present, encourugo tho introdne 
ti on of sovereigns. This, in my opinion, could not he anticipated from 
any rate lower than Us 10 12 Oj hut, on tho othor hand, it must bo 
considered that tho latter rate might soon prove bo much too high as to 
enforce a reduction, and that alterations in the equivalent cannot but 
bo mischievous As already stated, I am opposed to tho contemplated 
measure, and would leave gold simply as a marketable commodity 

0 Tho socond question is, “ At what standard vnluo should ton rupee 
gold pieces ho coined, supposing such coma go wore resolved upon " 
It is added m connection with this question, that “ at present the Gov 
erament of India is hardly prepared to recommend tho declaration of 
any gold come as legal tender From the above it would appear that 
the object is to com a gold piece which shall so precisely represent the 
value of ten silver rupees that as regards relative vnluo, the creditor 
will receive and the debtor pay indifferently in silver or gold. 

10 I do not see how this equalisation is to be effected or maintained. 
Silver is falling and gold rising m vnluo, and fluctuations must in the 
nature of things he expected. I cannot see any middle course between 
mating gold the legal standard with a sulxodmry silver coinage, or re- 
taining gilvcr as it is. Considering the fact of all obligations in this 
country public as well as private, having been contracted in silver, and 
having regard to the present condition of tho great mans of the people, 
I am of opinion that the time has not arrived for changing the standard 
of currency I have no doubt gold corns would he acceptable to the 
■people os enhancing the utility and value of the metal they find most 
convenient for remittances and reserves , but I do not believe that m 
this presidency they would matenaDv displace silver as a circulating 
medium One effect of a gold currency would certainly be to drive the 
paper currency out of circulation, and confine the use of bank notes 
to purposes of remittance as a substitute for bills of exchange. 

II In paragraph 9 of his letter, the Secretary to the Government 
of India further inquires whether any objection exists to the with 
draws! of the Notification of 18651 prohibiting the receipt of gold 
mohurs at the public treasuries The comage of gold m this presi 
deucy ceased 20 years ago, and gold mohurs ore not often seen now-o- 
davs- There can he no objection to receiving them now at the legal 
■value of Ba 16 each* but many are not likely to be received, as they 
bear a higher value in the market, and those that are m existence are 
in the possession of persons not likely to part, with them. 

P 5 — I return the Despatch and G, O mwW acknowledgment. 
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d/7 7.1/0 — J>// Colonti. C. A. Okr. 

If the object of tlie present enquiry 5c to nsccilnin a method by 
which gold may ho made to hike (he place of silver as (lie popul.ti 
metallic money of this country, without displacing- silver from its posj- 
tion a^ the standard and measure of value, it will be woi 111 while to 
o\ inline the pi ineiplo on which, owing to the \nriable puce of silver 
rolativelv to gold, lint one and then the other of the metals came to be 
preferred ns currency m the double coinage of Fiance, and, although 
both metaK are current hi law*, one only at a time has been able to 
m untmn i(*> place in the circulation 

2. Previous to the recent gold dweoveucs, the price of standard 
silver in London was about G(V per ounce But when standard silver 
is GO-/ an ounce, the mine of fine gold to fine siher is as 15 712 io ]. 
In France, however, the value of fine gold to fine silvci, in the coins, 
under Mint Begulntions, is fixed at 15 5SG* to 1. Thus, while the 
value of gold to siher was in the inaikct as 15 712 to 1, it was lated 
in the coinage of Franco as only 15 5SG to 1, and, under such cncum- 
stnnccs, it is clear that no one having a debt to pay would tendei gold 
costing 15 712 pieces of siher of the same weight and fineness when 
lie could make the pivmcnt with 15 5SG of the same pieces. Silver, 
therefore, came alone to be employed m all monetary transactions, and 
gold, as a necessary consequence, almost disappeared Tins continued 
till the inci eased production of gold fiom the newty-discovered gold 
fields had the effect of lowering the value of that metal, oi, wdiat is the 
same thing, raising the pi ice of silvei As soon ns this had pioeeeded 
far enough to make the pioportionate value of gold to silver in the 
market less than the relative value put upon the metals m the coinage, 
gold came to he prefeired as the medium of payment. I am unable to 
state at what date tins turning point w T as reached, as I have no means 
of ascertaining the price of silver at various periods after the gold dis- 
coveries had occurred , but m 1 858, wdien the substitution of gold for 
silver m the currency of France was m full progress, the average price 
of standaid silver seems to have been about G1 \ft per ounce As the 
relative value of the two metals was, therefore, at that time 16 '2 71 to 
1 in the market, while they continued to he lated atl5586to 1 in the 
comage, it was clearly not the interest of any one m France to pay m 

* The quantity of the metal in tlic com is fixed by law as 16 6 to 1, but by Mint 
Regulations G francs oro charged for tbo comago of a kilogramme of gold into 166 pieces 
of tv. enty francs, and If francs for tbo comago of a kilogramme of silver into 40 
pieces of fh e-francs 
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perfect safety bat this would not, at present, encourage tho mtroduc 
ti on of sovereigns This, m my opinion, could not l>o anticipated from 
any rato lower than Bs. 10 12 0 bat, on tho other hand, it mnat be 
considered that tho latter rato might soon prove so much too high ns to 
enforce a redaction, and that alterations m tho equivalent cannot but 
be mischievous As already stated, I am opposed to tho contemplated 
measure, and would leave gold simply as a markotnblo commodity 

0 Tho second question is, “ At what standard value should ton rupee 
gold pieces bo coined, supposing such coinage wore resolved upon ** 
It is added in connection with this question, that " at present the Gov 
emment of India is hardly prepared to recommend tho declaration of 
any gold coins us legal tender " From tho abovo it would appear that 
the object is to com a gold piece whioh shall so precisely represent the 
value of ten silver rupees that os regards relative value, the creditor 
will receive and the debtor pay indifferently in silver or gold. 

10 I do not see how this equalisation is to be effected or maintained. 
Silver is falling and gold rising m value, and fluctuations must in the 
nature of things be expected. I cannot see any middle course between 
making gold the legal standard with a subsidiary silver coinage, or re- 
taining silver ns it is Considering the fact of all obligations in this 
country public as well as private, having been contracted in silver, and 
having regard to the present condition of the great mass of the people, 
I am of opinion that the time has not arrived for changing the standard 
of currency I have no doubt gold coins would be acceptable to the 
people as enhancing the utility and value of the metal they find most 
Con\ ement for remittances and reserves bat I do not believe that m 
this presidency they would materially displace silver as a circulating 
medium. One effect of a gold currency would certainly be to drive the 
paper currency out of circulation, and confine the use of hank note* 
to purposes of remittance as a substitute for bills of exchange 

11 In paragraph 9 of his letter the Secretary to the Government 
of India further inquires whether any objection exists to the with 
drawn! of the Notification of 1852, prohibiting the receipt of gold 
mohnrs at the public treasuries. The coinage of gold in this presi 
dency ceased 20 year* ago, and gold mohurs axe not often seen now-a 
days. There can be no objection to receiving them now at the legal 
value of Ha. 16 each, but many are not likely to be received, ns they 
bear a higher value m the market, and those that are in existence are 
in the possession of persons not likely to part with them 

P S — I return the Despatch and G O midnr acknowledgment. 
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MEMO — Ei/ Colonel C. A. Orr. 

If tlie object of tbe picscnt enquiry be to ascertain a method by 
which gold may be made to take the place of silver as the populai 
metallic money of this countiy, without displacing silver fiom its posi- 
tion as the standaid and mcasmc of value, it mil be woi th while to 
examine the principle on which, on mg to the vanable price of silver 
1 datively to gold, fust one and then the other of the metals came to be 
pi cf erred as cunoncy m the double coinage of France, and, although 
both metals aie current by law, one only at a time has been able to 
maintain its place in the cuculation. 

2 Previous to the leccnt gold discovencs, the puce of standaid 
sdver m London was about G(h/. per ounce. But when standaid silver 
is 60if an ounce, the value of fine gold to fine silver is as 15 712 to 1 
In France, however, the value of fine gold to fine silver, m the corns, 
undei Mint Regulations, is fixed at 15 to 1. Thus, while the 

value of gold to silver was m the market as 15 712 to 1, it was rated 
in the coinage of Fiance as only 15 586 to 1, and, undei such cncum- 
stances, it is clear that no one having a debt to pay would tendei gold 
costing 15 712 pieces of siher of the same weight and fineness when 
he could make the payment with 15 586 of the same pieces Silver, 
tlieiefore, came alone to be employed m all monetaiy tiansactions, and 
gold, as a necessary consequence, almost disappeared This continued 
till the inci eased pioduction of gold fiom the newly-discovered gold 
fields had the effect of lowering the value of that metal, oi, what is the 
same thmg, raising the price of silvei As soon as this had pioceeded 
far enough to make the pioportionate value of gold to silvei m the 
market less than the lelative value put upon the metals m the coinage, 
gold came to be prefened as the medium of payment I am unable to 
state at what date this turning point was reached, as I have no means 
of ascertaining the price of silvei at various periods after the gold dis- 
coveries had occurred, but m 1858, when the substitution of gold for 
silver in the cunency of France was m full progress, the average price 
of standard silver seems to have been about per ounce As the 

lelative value of the two metals was, therefore, at that time 15*271 to 
1 in the market, while they continued to be rated at 15 586 to 1 m the 
comage, it was clearly not the intei est of any one in Fiance to pay in 

* The quantity of the metal m the coin is fixed by law ns 16 5 to 1, but by Mint 
■Regulations 6 francs are charged for the coinage of a kilogramme of gold mto 166 pieces 
of twenty francs, and 1£ francs for the coinage of a kilogramme of silver mto 40 
pieces of five-francs 
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silver at tho market vnluntion of 15*271, when with tho name silver ho 
might purclioao a piece of gold which, tlirongh (ho instrumentality of 
tho Mint, ho could tendor nt tho superior rnto of 16 680 Under these 
conditions, gold, ns a matter of course, bcenmo tho more advantageous 
medium of oxcliango, and sil\ or being no longer tho more profitable 
tender was rapidly displaced from tho circulation, and, being disposed 
of for tho purchase of gold, was set free for exportation, leaving gold 
in its turn ns nlmoet the oxdusivo currency of France. 

3 From this it may ho inferred that, although gold may ho mado 
a legal tender equally with silver, it has no chance of coming into pre- 
vailing use in. the currency, unices it bo valued in tho coins at such a 
rate compared with silver, ns shall grvo tho merchant an equal ndvun 
tngo in selecting either metal as the medium of his payments at the price 
gold may happen to bear to silver, as measured m silvor m tho market 
of tho day m Europe. 

4 Keeping this in view, a gold currency might bo introduced into 
India in three ways * — 

L By lega li zi n g the circulation of sovereigns owned at any of the 
Mints of London Sydney, or India, at nn equivalent value in rupees 
calculated according to the relative price of the day of gold and silver in 
London 

II By issuing from the Indian hlints a standard gold piece of such 
weight as Bhall represent the exact value of ten rupees in silver at the 
relative pneo of the precious metals m London 

IP - By bo modifying the regulations of the Indian Mints regarding 
BOignornge as shall raise the value of the silver rupee as coin to such nn 
extent as shall make ten rupees on exact equivalent m India of the ten 
rupees standard gold piece of 1&0 grains without altering the weight or 
finenew of rather coin. 

6 If the introduction of the English sovereign into the Truhtvn 
coinage he considered desirable, itB ready circulation may no doubt be 
secured by placing upon it such a value m rupees as shall mat© it as 
advantageous to tender it as its equivalent in silver That value must 
however be fixed, not with reference to the selling price of sovereigns in 
the local markets of India but strictly in accordnce with the relative 

US 001 x l B<18 value of gold and silver m Europe It is 

— m. 10*600 not easy to say what is that relative value, 
or R*. lo-ll Z. but, taking the price at which standard silver 
has lately been quoted m London 0O|d per ounce may be assumed to be 
about its present average price At that price of sOver, fine gold is to 
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fine silver as 15 CIS to 1, and the exact value of the sovereign containing 
118 0001 grains of fine gold is metal for metal , Rs 10-11-2. 

6. But., if the English sovereign be adopted os the unit of the gold 
currency of this country, it will be neeessaiy, I imagine, to extend its 
comage to the Indian Mints, and to allow soveieigns corned m any of 
the Royal Mmts, whether of London, Australia, or India, to circulate 
pi omiscuously and on equal teims. In that case, as neithei at the London 
nor at the Sydney Mint is any mintage charge imposed on gold, the 
seignoiage one pei cent which is nowchaiged foi the comage of gold at 
the Indian Mints will have to be abolished, and allowance must be made 
for tlnsm leekoningthe value of the sovereign m rupees. 


7. As the effect of the seignoiage is to make corns of higher 
value than the metal of which they are composed by a sum equal to the 
seignorage on tlieir coinage, this, m the case of soveieigns paying no seig- 
norage, must be taken into account in calculating then value m rupees 
paying two pei cent , and the pi oportionate value of the metals in the coins 

loo 98 16 618 15 305 in India will be changed from 

15 618 to 1, to 15 305 to 1, 
and the equivalent of a so- 
veieign m rupees, as eunency 
in India, will be Rs 10-7-8 If, then, the seignoiage of gold be abolished, 
and that on silver retamed, Rs 10^ will be almost exactly the value of 
a sovereign m India at the piesent price of silvei, and theie is no leason 
to doubt that, if then exchangeable value were fixed at that late, sove- 
ieigns would be laigely thrown into circulation, and gold be as readily 
sent to the Indian Mmts foi comage as silvei 


98 16 618 16 305 

tlieu 

113 001x16 305 

=10'482— Rupees 10-7-8 

165 


8 But if, instead of coming and legalizing the cnculation of the 
English sovereign, it be wished to mtioduce a standard gold piece of 
such weight as shall cause it to cuculate as the equivalent of ten rupees 
at the present price of silver m the London market, the object would be 
attained, weie theie no seignorage on either metal, by issuing a com 

165 X K) 

which should contain = 105 647 grains of fine gold, and 9 604 

15 618 

grains of alloy, and, thei ef ore, weigh 115 251 grains of standard gold. 
Taking, however, agam into account the differential seignoiage that is 
chaiged foi the comage of the metals at the mmts, namely, one per cent 
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16*018 : 16-i«X 


mlOC J 7t!7 BTmin* of fl» gotL 


t 100 . ve i I IB-018 I 1&<K>3 
1G3 x 10 

then «107-907 

16-303 
ADoy 08 


117-007 grain* of standard gtild. 


for gold and two per cent, for 

* 00 . 08: t 1C-018 : 16-i«X ~ . i 1 

then silver, tuo proportionate vnluo 

1>g - W „ 10 0-«7 ■>» ^ m0lld * in th ° C0UU ’ " 

1IWC0 currency w31 bo altered, and, 

AUoj thTOO . . ' 

to ma£o the gold piece an exact 

UO-129 gr^B. rf .UmUrJ pJi oquiralent of ten mpecfl it mil 

t 100 i 08 i i IB-018 1 IB-303 bo necessary to increase its 

1G3 x 10 , . . . . , 

then **107-807 weight, as above found, to 

08 110 4£D*gmnflorto 117 014f, 

- — . , . . , , if the seignorago on gold be 

117"C07 gralna of standard gnltL ® ^ e 

abolished 

0 It remains to con eider the third mode in wlncli gold may bo made 
to tnkn its place in the metallio currenoy of India by an alteration of 
the Mi nt Regulations by which seignorage is charged. As the effect 
of ecignorogo os I have already said, is to enhance the value of. the 
coins on which it is charged beyond tho value of the metal of which 
they are composed by exactly the am carat of that soiguorago it is evi 
dent that a value may be given at com to the silver of which the rupee 
is composed more or less in excess of its value as bullion by a sum 
exactly proportionate to the seignorage. In the coinage of India, as at 
present, the quantity of fine gold to fine silver m the corns is ns IB to 1 
but the value of the two metals in the coins, owing to the difference 

of one per cent, in tho rate of 
1 66 1 B9 IB 165. seignorage is really as 16 153 J 

| ee loo i lBiwe. to I % simply abolishing 

the one per cent charged on 
the comage of gold, while retaining the two per oenfc, charged on 
silver, these proportions will be at onoe altered to IB 808} to 1 

10 But os the proportionate value of the metals m the corns may 
be increased m the same manner to any extent, without interfering 
with either their weight or fineness by adding to the charge for the 
mintage of silver, leaving gold to be coined free the desired proportion 
ate value may be given to the coma by simply raising the seignorage 

cm silver Thus the value of fine gold to fine silver being as 16 618 

to 1, and the quantity of the metals m the Indian coins being as 15 to 1, 
the rato of seignorage to be imposed on silver, to raise the value of 

that metal in ten rupees to 
16-flLB I 15 100 0frO4JL ,, . - ,, , , ,, 

then ioo— 0 o-oi 2=-3 ess. the value of the gold in the 

ten rape© standard gold piece 
of 120 grains, will be 3 058 per cent. This would produce precisely 


IB-618 1 15 100 OfrtVIS. 

then 100—00-012^-3 958. 
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the same effect as if the ten-iupec gold piece of 120 giams were reduced 
in weight to 110 4<29 grains, while the lates of seignorage remained as 
at piesent, or to 117 607 grains if gold weie coined free of charge. 

11. If then, by an alteiation of the law, seignorage on gold be abol- 
ished, and a charge of 4* per cent instead of 2 per cent be levied on the 
coinage of silver, quite sufficient encomagement would be given to the 
bullion importci to send gold as leadily as silver to the mint for comage, 
and there would be nothing to liindei the gold mohui and its sub-dm- 
sions, the ten and five-rupee pieces, circulating freely, and maintaining 
then position in the cuirency at then denominational values 

12 The conclusion aruved at may be briefly stated — 

I That the English sovereign, at the present price of 60 per 
ounce of standard silver in London, would probably circulate freely if it 
be made a legal tender at the late of Its 10£, (or moie correctly 
Es 10-7-8), and that, if the seignoiage on the coinage of gold be abol- 
ished, while that on silver is retamed, gold will be sent to the mint for 
coinage mto sovereigns at that late as leadily as silver foi comage mto 
mpees 

II That a standard gold piece may be corned at the Indian Mints of 
such weight as shall represent the exact value of ten rupees m silvei at 
the piesent puce of silver m London 

If no seignorage be charged on the comage of either metal, the 
weight of that gold piece would be 115 251 grams 

If the present lates of seignoiage of one per cent on gold and two 
per cent on silver be maintained, the weight would require to be 116 429 
grains, and 

If the one per cent on the comage of gold be abohshed, while the two 
per cent, on silver is retamed, the weight would need to be 117 607 grams 

III That, as laismg the seignorage on the eomage of one metal has 
practically the same effect m altering the relative value of the coins as 
currency, as reduemg the weight or fineness of the coins of the other 
metal, the equalization of the value of the Indian standard gold coins 
witht heir equivalent m rupees may be effected by abando ning the seignor- 
age on gold and imposing* a seignorage of 4 per cent on silver By 
this means the Indian gold coinage might be made to eneulate leadily 
at its denominational value, and it would be no more advantageous to 
the merchant to import one metal than the othei 

13 The calculations on which these conclusions rest, are based on the 
assumption of silver bearing a certain fixed price m the maikets of 
Euiope. Tins we know is not the case, and it follows that no relative value 
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that may bo put on the metals in tho Indian coins can havo a lusting 
cffoct m equalising their oxchnngcablo value, or of mam taming them in 
circulation on equal terms. It is perfectly hopeless to accomplish this 
object wbilo silver has a changeable pneo relatively to gold, hut tho 
motal* may bo maintained in circulation at par according to their deno- 
minational values m the coinage of India, and sufficient encouragement ho 
given to tho mintage of gold, if a mintage charge bo levied on silver 
which shall vary with tho varying pneo of that motal 

14 As it has been shown in tho early port of this memorandum how 
silver came to bo displaced from tho position it occupied in the currency 
erf France, it may bo added that, if tho pneo of that motal fall only a 
little more, it will ogam becomo bo much cheaper a tender of payment in 
Franco than gold ob to bo generally preferred In that ease, unless tho mo- 
netary lawB by which the ratio of tho metals in tho doublo coinage of Franco 
ore fixed, bo altered, nothing is more certain than that gold will leave 
that country for the purchase of silver, just ob silver was exported before 
for the purchase of gold. Should this happen as m all probability it 
will, seeing that the tendency of silver ia to become cheaper, from causes 
which it is not noooesary to discuss here, the gold Bet free wifi bo avail 
able for tho supply of this country without creating any finnnm^l disturb- 
ance, end will no doubt be largely imported for transmission to the 
mints, if in the manner above indicated, or in any other, the value of the 
metals m the Indian comage be regulated to correspond with their relative 
value m the great bullion marts of London and Hamburgh at the price 
of the day 


From C A. Lawboh, Eaq , Secretary to tho Chamber qf Commerce Had rat 
to the Secretary to the Government Fort St George dated hlh 
October 1868 

On behalf of the Chnmtei of Commerce I havethe honor toacknow 
bulge receipt of the Proceeding* of the Madras Government in the Kran 
cml Deportment, dated 6th August 1868 No. 867; forwnrdmg letter 
from the Secretary to the Government of India relating to a gold 
currency for this country and to give the following repbee to the two 
question* proposed in the 16th paragraph of that letter 

It having teen found that the sovereign rated at Be 10 will not he 
predated at Government treaaona and a. m the opinion of the Cham 
her, the chief advantage to bo looted for from it. introduction consated 
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in having a coin ready to hand and well known in India., they consider 
(he confusion in accounts and the general inconvenience which would he 
suie to follow the adoption of another rate as its equivalent value to 
Its. 10 n ould far outweigh any considerations that can he adduced in 
faior of such a change. The Chamber, therefore, are not prepared to 
lccommend that a further attempt should he made to encourage the circu- 
lation of Bntish and Australian sovereigns m British India hy fixing on 
another late than Rs 10 as the equivalent for the sovereign 

In reply to the second question, "At what standaid value should 
ton-rupee gold pieces he coined/’ the Chamber are of opinion that the 
standard of value as fixed by Act XVII of 1835, which was also ap- 
piovcd of by the Currency Commissioners of 18G6, is not that which 
should be adopted. That standard is the averaged equivalent value of 
the two metals, sih cr and gold, for a number of years ; and, smee the 
date of the Commission of 18GG, gold has risen m value and has a ten- 
dency to rise still further, which, if a gold currency were introduced into 
India, would be increased — giadunlly peihaps, but sensibly — to a degree 
that would make the recommendation of the Commissioners mopeiative, 
because m that case the market for gold would be enlarged and that for 
silver curtailed, both causes tending to raise the price of gold as com- 
pared with the present standaid of value. The Chamber consider that 
to fix, as has been publicly suggested, on something below the present 
lecognized commeicial par of the two metals — say 109 grains of gold 
and 11 grains of alloy as the standard value of the ten-rupee gold 
piece, would not only insure a steady influx of gold into India, but also 
attract to the Mints the vast amount of metal that has accumulated in 
the country, at the same time making allowance for the rise m the price 
of gold and facilitating the transition from a silver to a gold standaid 
of value. 

As regards the descuption of gold coins to be introduced into India, 
the Chamber have no doubt that ten and five-rupee pieces will be found 
to be the most desnable The latter would not fail to prove of great 
service in a country like this, where transactions between the natives 
are mostly for small amounts. 

In conclusion, the Chamber would desire to express their decided 
conviction that, if the Government should decide on coming gold pieces 
of the above value, they should be made a legal tender throughout the 
whole of British India from the time of their first mtioduction. 
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Fro « fit 5 Hon'blo V ItAxrcsaAa, Superintendent Stamps, Madras, to 
ileChtf Secretary io Gorernmenl, Fort Sami George, dated Qlk Octo- 
ber 1808 

1 Wo the honor to acknowledge tho receipt of tho Proceedings of 
tb 0 Mndrns Government, dated 0th August last, No 807, comraumeat 
ing copy of a lottcr from tho Government of Indio, calling for opinions 
on certmn points relating to tho question of tho introduction of a gold 
currency into In d i a. 

fi After referring to the notification of November 1804, issued, de- 
claredly, "with tho view that u tho circulation of British and Australian 
sovereigns in all partB of British India should bo encouraged and facih 
tated, J and after adverting to tho cause which has apparently operated 
to render this notification inoperative, tho Government of India inquire 
whether “ tho equivalent of ten rupees offered for tho sovereign in 
1804 should be revised, and, if so, what exactly tho now rato should bo ” 
It appears to mo that, so long as tho sovereign is not declared a legal 
tender, and does not become a part of tho currency of tho country, it is 
impossible to fix tho rato of equivalent with the precision which shall 
answer the intended purpose. I have not the Price Currents at band to 
refer to but the value of the sovereign as a marketable commodity 
fluctuates considerably Recently, it has risen high, and the average 
market price during this year may, I think ho taken at Re 10$ Snppcw 
mg the equivalent to be offered by Government was fixed at Bs 10$, 
no one would pay half a sovereign into any Government Treasury so 
long as the market price continued at it* present rate, or, indeed, so long 
as he oould get Its. 10 8 6 for his sovereign in the bazaar , and of course, 
it none were paid into the treasury, there would be none to get from it 
If, on the other hand the market pnee fell below Ra 10$ people would be 
glad to offer at the treasuries any number of sovereigns at that rate, 
but, onoe received they would remam there and there would be no way of 
dispoemg of them, unless the pace rose to par > c , Rs, 10$ or above 
it Bo that, fix what rate we may I think it will not answer so long 
aa the market pace vanes, which it must in tho nature of things and 
a measure of the hunted and partial character initiated by the Notrfica 
ton of November 1864 must, it seems to me, remam nugatory If 
gold wns declared a legal tender, and it became apart of tho currency 
the public would certainly look to, and be influenced by, its superior 
conv en i enc e as a measure of value when realising duos from the public 
treasuries or other source* , but where tho Government undertakee to 
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receive soveieigns at a certain fixed rate and issue them at that rate, only 
cc whenever available/* and wheie the' com as a marketable commodity 
fluctuates m price, it is difficult to see how sovereigns can be leceived or 
paid freely fiom or mto the Government Treasuries when the bazaar 
price deviates either way fiom the fixed late 

3 The next point on which the Government of India call for 
opinions is the expediency or otheiwise of putting m force section 7 of 
Act XYII of 1835; and of withdrawing Lord Dalhousie*s proclamation 
of 1852; which prohibited the leeeipt mto the public treasunes of any 
gold corns on account of any payments due to Government This would 
have the effect of lestonng matteis to the state m which they had existed 
under the Notification of the 13th January 1841; undei which gold mohurS; 
struck m conformity with Act XVII of 1835, were freely received at pub- 
lic treasuries at the lates indicated by the denominations of the pieces, until 
they had passed certain limits of fineness set forth m the Notification 
The Government of India further mqune whether, if gold pieces were to be 
corned now m India under the Act already referred to, the standard value of 
the fifteen-rupee or ten-rupee pieces as fixed by that enactment, would or 
would not be perfectly applicable to the present time and to the imme- 
diate future with leferenee to the change m the value of gold smce 1885 

4 I do not think that the measuie here proposed, of cancelling the 
pioclamation of 1862 and of allowing the comage of gold under Act 
XVII of 1835, would prove successful m promoting the general cncula- 
tion of gold corns, any more than the notification of November 1864 has 
pioved effectual m that respect Such a measure would only permit the 
issue and leeeipt of certam gold mohurs fiom and mto the public 
treasunes m payment of dues, and these coins, not bemg a legal tender 
or part of the cunency, would be as much bullion as befoie they weie 
coined, and would not be fieely received or paid so long as the market 
value of gold vaned fiom the standard value at which the pieces weie 
corned It would be as futile as it would be difficult to fix a standaid 
value which shall answer under all the varying conditions which affect 
the price of gold as an article of merchandise. 

6 But, even supposing that it weie possible to do this, and that the 
measuie was likely to be attended with success, I am not clear that it 
would be desirable to adopt it Having regard for our intimate relations 
with England, Australia, Ceylon, and the Mauritius, where the sovereign 
is m use, and whence such large quantities of it aie imported, I do not 
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think it would ultimate!} provo a convenience to have any c° inB ^ or 0Ur 
currency different from the sovereign [ 

0 It will have been scon from what Hub been stated 
desired to introduce a gold currency into India, I am of opm 
half measure towards that object will provo effectual. Tho 
arrived at that stage m which such a currency is absolutely !>• ^ 

has certainly outgrown tho state to winch her present bulled O 01 I ^ a S^ c> 
„ , , , , , iderod fit for 

silver and copper may tiavo been adapted If wo are cons 

n paper currency, which belongs to a still moro advanced' Gold 

progress of improvement, h fortiori aro we fit for a gold carr 0110 ^ 
coins were a legal tender up to the commencement of the^ ^^ 
tury of 1885, when they woro demonetised by Act XVII bo^but 
and the mtroduction of gold into tho currency ogam u 
returning to the state of things which thus ousted up to a c * 

recent period. The call for tho measure among the nativo^T^^ ^ 
almost universal, and tho efforts made by Government tow ^P 0 
mg to the popular wish would be cordially seconded. j 

7 The objections to the sudden introduction of a golc ^ nrrcn ^ r *j ro 
that it is likely to derange tho commerce and finance of I ' QT1 . n 90 
probably the money markets of Europe, if they were sr ^ 
upon for the large quantity of gold required to carry out » 

I do not think however it will have this effect, because the* 6 13 mi ^ ° 


free and unmterrupted flow of gold into the country from va n0UB °^ anne ^ B * 

Our huge balance of exports is annually paid for in stiver 

bullion. [' 

Oar large emigrating population to Ceylon and the hr aun ^ 1119 ^’ nn ^ 
their accumulated savings in gold sovereigns, which are more 

abundant and consequently cheaper m the provinces than u 

There is on enormous quantity of gold m the country r* 
ornaments and gold bare, and m hoarded Bovertagns and f 416 ^ >eia ^ 
yearly added to by a constant influx of the precious metal, 1 

The wealth of the cotton merchants of Cnddapeh, an ^ 

Kurnool is looked up in gold bars, which they eagerly bu^ ^ rom 
bankB at the presidency and bury under the earth for eecu* 1 ^ 

la tho southern districts of Tanjore, Madura, and P' mn ° ire ^- y - > 
mcroased wealth of the people, consequent on the high pi 100- ° f a ^ ncn ^ 
tural produce and tho increased prosperity of the coraf^* 18 86611 111 
noth ing so much as in heavy gold ornaments [ 
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Altogether, the Currency Commissioners compute the amount o£ gold 
now in India at one hundied and twenty millions — an amount not far 
short of the entne produce of the Australian mines smee their discovery, 
and state that this is being added to at the rate of five millions annually. 

8. With such a large store of gold m the country, constantly added 
to by an annual influx, and the whole of which is now excluded from 
the currency by the Mint Regulations, I do not think there will be any 
serious distuibance of foieign markets. It is more by depending upon 
silver alone and banishing gold fiom the eunency that the markets of 
Europe are disturbed, inasmuch as they have to be periodically swept of 
silver for transmission to India, which causes violent oscillations m the 
foreign exchanges. 

9. But the change from silver to gold will not be altogether sudden. 
In the tiansition fiom the one to the othei, I presume the country will 
pass tlnough a double standaid. At first, as the existing rupees will 
also form a part of the currency, it will he open to the puhhc to pay 
existing contracts in silver, the com m which the conti acts were origin- 
ally made, hut, as lupees will not he le-issued fiom the Mint, and its 
comage legulated by the Government as copper now is, a high seignor- 
age duty being put upon it to pievent its bemg exported or melted 
down, gold will giadually supersede silver m the currency, and the latter 
subside into a token coinage, and the change will have been effected 
without any undue violence to, or interference with, existing contracts. 

10 For these leasons, I would declare gold soveieigns and half- 
sovereigns a legal tender at 1 0 and 5 rupees, which is their declared 
official value, and authorise their comage and issue from our mints at 
those lates, the coinage of silver bemg legulated by Government m the 
same way as copper on the principle of the English currency 

Dated 30th November 1868. 

MINUTE— By the Hon'ble A I Abbuten'OT 
In the letter from the Financial Secretary to the Government of 
India, under date the 30th June last, the attention of the Madras 
Government was called to the question of mtioducmg a gold currency 
into India, which is now again engagmg the attention of the Gover- 
nor General m Council, and we were asked to give bur opinion and those 
of any selected gentlemen, who from then* experience might be experts 
in the matter, on the two following questions — 

— Whether the late of ten rupees, at which, under the notifi- 
cation of November 1864, English and Australian sovereigns are receiv- 
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oblo at tbo publio treasuries, should bo revised, and if so, what the now 
rato should ho ? 

Zad — At what standard value should ten rupeo gold pieces ho 
corned, supposing inch coinage were resolved upon 

2 It was stated in tho letter {paragraphs 13 and 14) that at pre- 
sent the Government of India is hardly prepared to recommend tho de- 
claration of any gold coins as legal tondor, hut that it would ho open to 
tho Government of Madras, or any of tho gentlemen who might ho con 
suited, to advnnco any special reasons in snpport of such a declaration, 
should thoy seem fit to do so 

3 Tho Financial Secretary's letter was referred to Mr Sim, 2nd 
Mom her of the Board of Rovenuo, to tho Mint Master, Colonel Carpen 
dal e and to two of the ablest nativo official* m this presidency, tho 
Honorable Y Ramicngar and C. Runga Charloo Colonel Orr, the 
Secretary to Government m the Pnblio "Worts Department, and who 
was for some years at the head of tho Madras Mint, and is a high 
authority on ourrtmay matter*, was subsequently invited to give his 
opmion on the general question, of tho mtroduohon of a gold currency 

4. Wo have now before us the replies of the several gentlemen who 
have been consulted, except that of C Rungn Charloo, whose onerous 
duties at Mysore have, doubtless, put it out of his power to comply with 
our requisition. 

6 It appears to me impossible to read these papers, in connection 
with tho discussion* which have already taten place on this subject in 
form® years, without airmng sA the following conclusions — 

— That any tentative measure of the nature of that suggested by 
the Government of India for promoting the mraulation of English and 
Australian sovereigns m India by receiving them into and paying them 
out of, the pnbho treasuries at a rate to he fixed in supersession of that 
hud down in the Notification of November 1854, would be a very unsatis- 
factory solution of the difficulties which have hitherto prevented the 
re-introduction of a gold currency into India and would he practically 
inoperative unless the sovereign were declared to be a legal t ender at 
the rate fixed on and unless such a modification was made in the Min t 
Regulationa as would admit of the seignorage on the coinage of silver 
being varied from tune to time according to the rise or fall m the 
value of silver m relation, to gold. 

2s d - — That whatever method be adopted for introducing a gold coin 
ago, tho imposition of such a varying seignorage on the silver coinage 
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will be csseniia], at all events at the commencement, and until gold shall 
have so fai taken the place of siher m the cunency as to 3 ustify the 
Go\ ernment in placing the latter coinage upon the footmg of a sub- 
sidiaiy 01 token coinage, m order that the gold com may maintain a 
fixed \alue m relation to the silver lupee 

3 r/J — That it is absolutely necessary that wliatevei gold com may be 
introduced shall be declaicd to be a legal tender 

0 The leasons which rcndci it nccessaiy, m the event of a gold 
currency being dctei mined on, whether the com selected be the English 
and Australian sovereign, or a distinct gold com neaily an equivalent of 
10 lupees at the present retain e value of gold and silver, that tkeie 
shall, foi a time at all events, be a vaiymg seignoiage on the coinage of 
silvei, are clearly stated m Colonel On's memoiandum They are briefly 
these that the value of silvei m i elation to gold constantly vanes, and 
at piesenthas a tendency to fall, that m oidei that the relative value of 
the two coinages may be maintained at a fixed standard, it is necessaiy, 
either that the seignorage imposed on one of the coinages shall be altered 
fiom time to time to counteiact the effect of the changes which take 
place in the relative value of the two metals, or that the intrinsic value, 
that is, the weight oi fineness of oue of the comages, shall, fiom time to 
time, be changed, oi that the exchangeable value of one of them shall, 
fiom time to time, be alteied The last of these three processes is that 
which is practically involved m the adoption of the fiist suggestion 
made m the despatch now under consideiation, but it is pi oposed avowedly 
as a tentative measure , aud there can, I think, be no question, that it 
would cause much confusion m accounts and gieat geneial inconvenience 
The second may be dismissed with the remaik that it would be practi- 
cally impossible , and there only remains the first, viz , the imposition of 
a vaiymg seignorage on one of the two coinages, which is apparently the 
only convenient mode of meeting the difficulty arising from the varia- 
tions m the relative market value of the two metals. 

7 In legard to the question of declaimg any gold com that may be 
introduced a legal tender, it appears to me essential that this should be 
done, if it be only to counteract in some measure the well-known ten- 
dency of the people of this country to depieeiate the value of corns of 
large denominations It is probable that, whatever gold com might be 
mtioduced into the currency without being made a legal tender, m 
many parts of the country batta would be chaiged on every such- com, 
w r hcn tendeied m payment of a debt Moieovei, it is veiy doubtful 
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Trhothcr any com not a legal tender, and consequently not a part of the 
legally current coinngo of tho country, would command that confidence 
which "would cnablo it to pass from hand to hnnd, and which is essential to 
tbooffoctivc circulation of any form of curronoy, whether it he gold, silver, 
copper, or paper Xu reference to this point. Colonel Smith observes that, 
before the Act of 1835 was passed, tho 15 and 10 rupee pieces which were 
thou legal tender, though not domnndablo, circulated freely, nnd wore 
takon without hesitation, hut that lately sovereigns hold by tho Govern 
mont of India, although their exchangeable valno was superior to 10 
rupees could not he got nd of from the pubho treasury at that rate, and 
wero sent home to England. It was, I think, correctly laid down by 
Mr Moasey in his Mrauto of tho 2nd February 1800, as an axiom which 
must ho accepted, that if a gold currency wero to ho introduced " nothing 
short of the recognition of tho sovereign or some other denomination of 
gold com ai a legal lender would suffice,” Tho same opinion is expressed 
by the Madras Chamber of Commerce in their letter of the 5th ultimo, 
and also by the Bombay Chamber in thou lottor of the 14th September 
8 Subject to the two essential conditions above adverted to roe , 
that a varying seignorage shall be imposed upon silver, and that what- 
ever gold com may be adopted sludl bo declared a legal tender, it appears 
to me that there will be no senoas difficulty m introducing a gold 
currency bv one of the following methods • — 

Either by declaring the English and Australian sovereign and half 
sovereign to bo a legal tender at 10 and 5 rupees respectively, abolishing 
the seignorage on gold and raising that on silver by snob a vary mg 
percentage as may from time to time, be requisite so to adjust the 
relative exchangeable value of the two coinages as to encourage the 
importation of gold and its delivery at the mints for coinage, 

or by coining gold pieoes more nearly equivalent to 10 and 5 rupee* 
at the present value of silver, providing at the same time for the impo« 
tion of a varying seignorage on the latter coinage. 

9 The hist of these measures ha* been recently advocated by three 
officers of considerable experience m currency questions. Colonel J T 
Smith formerly Mint Master at Madras and Calcutta successively nnd 
Colonels Hyde and Ballard, the presort Stmt Masters at Calcutta and 
Bombay It has the great practical convenience of introducing mto 
India the corn which is m nse m those countries with which India has 
its most intimate relations. One objection to it is os Major Chamey 
remarks m his recent work on Indian polity, that it would cause a nee 
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in the value of the silvei coinage and a consequent fall of prices, and 
that the holders of the existing silver cunency would benefit at the 
expense of the general community by the amount of the seignoiage im- 
posed on the new silver cunency. The exchangeable value of the rupee 
would certainly be raised by the enhancement of the seignorage, and 
pnccs would fall m propoition; but the fall, as Colonel Ballaid shows, 
would be very gradual, and would seal eely be appreciable. It would be 
as notlnng in comparison with the rise of prices which has taken place 
of late years. It would piobably be less than that winch would be 
caused by any great extension in the circulation of the papei currency. 

10 Another objection which I am aware has been advanced, and 
w r lnch, though not expressly stated, was probably one of the objections 
m the mmds of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce when they desig- 
nated the artificial methods proposed for raising the value of the rupee 
by laismg the seignorage on the silver comage as hardly less objection- 
able than an actual mcrease to the intrinsic value of the lupee, is based 
upon an idea that the measure would affect exchanges by raising the 
rate of exchange in the case of bills drawn m London upon India, and 
lowcimg it in the case of those drawn m India upon London Accord- 
ing to the latest quotations, the price of silver m London was GO^d., 
while the Secretary of State's and mercantile bills were selling for Is. 
II §d per rupee Now the rupee contains silver worth only 1$ 10|^, 
when the price of that metal is G0|<^ , and it follows that bills on India 
were selling m London for some four per cent more than their equiva- 
lent of bullion. The difference is accounted for in a great measuie by 
assuming that the purchasers of the bills took mto consideration the 
cost of sendmg out bullion about two per cent , and the seignorage of 
two per cent now chaiged at the Indian Mints for the mintage of silver 
It thus appears that the effect of seignorage on silver, so long as that 
metal continues to be the measuie of value, and so long as the 
rupee is the money of account, is to enhance the cost of 1 emitting money 
to this country, and that if the piesent seignoiage on silvei of two per 
cent, were laised to six per cent , which would be necessary in order 
to admit of the sovereign being, bi ought mto cn dilution at the exchange- 
able value of Its 10, the puce of bills on India would be raised also 
by four per cent , or to 2s Of d per rupee when silver is GG\d pei ounce, 
a senous consideration so long as the balance of trade continues to be 
in favor of India, if the effect adverted to were likely to be of lengthened 
or indeed of any duration, but those who advance this objection 
would seem to have overlooked the fact that, so soon as the soveieign 
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bud taken that plnco in tbc currency winch tho advocates of its intro- 
duction desire to obtmn for it, it would bccomo tlio real standard of 
valuo, even though tho rupee I 1 L 0 tho franc in Franco continued to be 
tlie money of account, Tims, supposing the sovereign to bo a current 
coin in India at tho exchangeable voluo of 10 rupees, nnd that there 
wero no scignorago on tho coinage of sovereigns a merchant in London 
having to remit tho sum of Its 10,000 to Madras, would male his re- 
mittance not m terms of rupees, but m terms of sovereigns, oitlior by 
remitti ng 1,000 sovereigns or bullion of thnt vnluo, or by obtaining n 
bfll of exchange for that Bum, and in the latter case tho rate of exchange 
would bo determined mainly by the coet of remitting specie or bulbon. 
The remittance would be made in terms of sovereigns but if tho rupee 
were tbo money of account, it would bo entered in the accounts of the 
person, who received it os a remittance of Rs 10,000, as ho could at any 
moment exchange the 1,000 sovereigns for Its 10,000 * 

11 Another objection which has been advanced, though it is not 
urged m the papers now before us, and which I may remark would apply 
with equal force to the introduction of the sovereign into the Indian 
currency on any terms and still more to the adoption of an international 
coinage which of late years has been advocated in Europe, is the alleged 


* 9lnce the aberre wu written I bar* ee«n an article In the Mouty Jfarltt Bnln r 
dated the X4th October bnrt, page* ud SfiG, the following extract from which *ma» to 
report tli* thecrj which I haTe hem reutomd to adTance ■ — 

* If the eorertign he declared legal tender at Ba. 10, an arbitrated per of exchange 
between India end En g l a n d will be «*tahll»hed that will not fluctuate with the rbe end fall 
of iHrer bolllrm in the London market, end thereby the inbricadee of commercial exotemge 
between the two comrtrlee, created br beckrm end buHkm dealer* only for their nmnlfeet 
■dTentag^ will be eroided i for the per of exchange will mainly depend open freight, In 
■mence end brokerage, which, being ooce nettled, will eonttene fixed for loeig period^ at 
e rate between thrte end two per eent, or lee* according ea England or Anatralia n*j export 
the eo m d g n to India. 


“ following table abowa the net nbttrated per of exchange that win tbna te «tab- 
luhcd if the e-ircj rfgn be made a legal tender at Ea, 10 In India, end, tratead of the ex 
change with India being quoted at the un h i to lfl g thl e rate* erf wo many ahflBjjga, pence end 
dghtha per rupee, UQi on ImBn could be told at a diaooont relying from two to three per 
ernt^ which b eeaHy undowtood by eE and could be readily calculated wiihmrt the aid of 


Charge* at 

percent 


1 

*k 


Artftmtod par of 
Exchange per 



Arbitrated par of 
Exchange at 
Diacoont erf 
1-96 

S--43 

T9S 


X4 43 
84-60 

n n 
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risk of a sudden and laige demand foi sovereigns, for expoi tation from 
England to India, on the occasion of a monetary ciisis m the latter 
countiy. It is aigucd that in case of a pressing demand for com, sover- 
eigns might be exported from England to India in piefeience to bulhon 
with the View of a\oiding the delay which the pi ocess of assaying the 
bullion necessarily involves, and to such an extent as to cause senous 
inconvenience to the English public The contingency is one which, 
doubtless, ought to be considcied , but it is difficult to suppose that it 
can have been altogcthei overlooked by those who have recommended 
the sovereigns as the standard of value for India, oi by those who have 
advocated the introduction of a universal curienc}’ to be adopted by all 
the nations of the civilized world. It is, I imagine, one of those cases 
m which the piobable and almost certain conveniences of the couise le- 
commended more than counteibalance any possible inconveniences that 
might occasionally arise 

1 2 The only objection to the plan of adopting a distinct gold com 
for India, is that it would postpone, for an indefinite period, the exten- 
sion to India of the convenience of having a gold coinage smiilai to that 
which is said to form half the gold coinage of the woild, and which is 
the coinage m use m tlio^e countries wutli wdnch India is most intimately 
connected in its commcicial and political relations 

13 The objection to the introduction of the soveieign as a standard 
of value at any rate other than ten rupees, is the confusion it would 
cause m accounts Tins objection is adverted to in the letteis from the 
two Chambers of Commerce, and it appears to be generally shared in by 
mercantile men Since these papeis came before me, a resolution has 
appeared m the Gazciie of India, intimating that sovereigns will, until 
fuither notice, be received into, and paid out of, the pubhc treasuries at 
Rs 10-4-0 , but at the present price of silver, it is difficult to conceive 
that this measure will be more successful than that adopted in 1864 

14 Reverting to the two questions propounded by the Government 
of India, I think that in reply to the first it may be safely asseited that 
Rs 10-8-0 is the lowest rate which at the present price of silver and 
wuth the present rate of seignorage, would bring sovereigns into cir- 
culation , but it appears to me to be very doubtful whether, even if this 
rate were adopted, the measure would succeed, unless the com were 
declared to be a legal tender 

15 In regard to the standard value at which the rupee gold pieces 
should be corned, supposing such coinage were resolved on, I think that 
for the reasons stated m Colonel Oir’s memoiandum, the ten-rupee gold 
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piccta should bo of ISO grains, of which ono twelfth should ho alloy, 
suoh additional seignorage being imposed on tho coinage of silver os -mil 
encourage tho importers of bullion to import gold for coinage 

10 On tho wholo, however, I am disposed to think that to declare 
tho sovereign a legal tender at ten rupees, imposing at tho same time 
unch on enhancement of tho seignorage on silver as may bo requisite to 
hnng tho sovereign into circulation at that rato, is tho host and most 
convenient method of introducing a gold coinage that, under present 
circnmstancee, can ho devised 

17 In tho foregoing remarks I hnvo not deemed it necessary to enter 
into any discussion of the question wbethor n gold currency is really 
needed to meet tho monetary requirements of Indio. That such a cur- 
rency is a great domderatum is now admitted almost universally , and this 
being so, I would observe that the present tamo, when tho price of silver 
is comparatively low and its tendency is apparently to fall, appears to ho 
a peculiarly favourable time for the introduction of a gold currency, for 
tho comparative cheapness of silver in relation to gold renders it much 
more easy than it otherwise would he to reduoe the silver currency, Ly 
means of on enhanced seignorage on all future coinages of silver, to tho 
potation of a subsidiary or token currency , a proceed which is absolutely 
necessary if gold ib to take that place m tho currency which appears to 
be desirable with reference to the increasing wealth of the country 

A. J ARBUTIINOT 

MrsuTE — By Sis Excellency ike President, dated 7 Ik December 18fl8 

1 experience little difficulty m offering an opinion m umneoacm. with 
the two * mom questions and the subsidiary question propounded by 
the Government of India. My views on these specific points coincide 
with the views of Mr Sim. I differ from him m regard to the general 
question of the expediency of introducing a gold coinage for India. 

2 In my humble judgment it u nnodvisable to fix any value at 
whioh sovereigns will be received at the public treasuries. It is ex 
pedient, I thmk, that the pubho revenues and dues should only be re- 
ceived in legal tender The Government ought not to trite them m a 
commodity of fluctuating value It is impossible to fix a rate at whioh 
the sovereign can bo accepted with certain benefit to Government 
The rate will either he too low or too high. In tho former case the saver 
eign will not be tendered, in the latter the Government will lose by ac- 
cepting it. Since the present queries were sent out by the Government of 
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India, a practical reply lias been given to tins one by raising the rate at 
w liicli the soveieign may be accepted from Rs. 10 to Rs. 10-4-0. I do not 
think that the change will draw any considerable quantity of sovereigns 
to this mailcetj or mobikzc any considerable portion of those which are 
lymg stagnant m the country. Some animation may be given at parti- 
cular moments to the circulation of soveieigns at thecenties of Emopean 
trade, that is all. If the Supieme Government earnestly desire to 
stimulate the importance of sovereigns, and give them currency, I hold 
that the late should be fixed at once at Rs 10-8-0, but I would not 
incur any risk, or violate a principle for such a purpose The only legi- 
timate and reliable method to make gold a useful medium of exchange 
is by making it a legal tender It appears to tiie moppoitune to nibble 
at this important question to attack a great inteiest with small expe- 
dients Vc shall persuade ouiselves that we aie doing something when 
we aie doing nothmg, and this fallacious activity will defer real resolu- 
tion Another objection to fixing a late at which soveieigns may be 
received at Government Treasmies is this, we have two kmds of sover- 
eigns which will certainly beai different values in India until they are 
made of the same eoloi, or receive the stamp of legal tender Govern- 
ment may indeed accept two commodities of diffeient values at the same 
price, but Government cannot dispose of them at the same puce, and 
it would be inexpedient to recognize that the Austiahan sovereign has 
one value and the English soveieign another 

3 In contemplating the comage of gold ten-rupee pieces I under- 
stand that the Government of India do not intend to make them legal 
tender I am accordingly constrained to affirm that they ought not to- 
be corned at all. The question of the standard value at which they 
ought to be coined thus falls to the ground To issue ten-rupee pieces 
without the quality of legal tender would be to make the best innovation 
m the worst foim, and to lame the experiment befoie you launch it. 
It would be like cutting the wings of a bud that you wish to fly. Ten- 
lupee pieces, without the vitality and stability which aie conferred by 
legal tender, would indeed have some advantages over sovereigns , they 
would sometimes be an exact multiple of the common com, and would, 
therefore, be more convenient for vulgar use, and they would be less 
avadable for exportation , yet I cannot doubt that the greater part would 
join the mohurs and pagodas which adorn the persons and enrich the 
hearths of the Hmdoos Even a new gold eomage possessing all the 
virtues of legal tender would at fiist be extensively hoarded It would 
be necessary to saturate the sod befoie the watei would nm off But 
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a timid issue of tentative pieces -would novcr move at ntl It would bo 
o. still born ibsuo, and tho failure of tins partial experiment would cast 
discredit on the groat experiment which wo haro at heart. I also enter 
tam a strong repugnance to tho comago of theso projected ten rupee 
pieces, without the quality of legal tender, on tho ground that tho 
general d ocifnon respecting tho character of a legal gold coinage for India 
would thus bo partly anticipated and prejndged A march would thus 

bo stolen on the advocate* of tho sovereign It may eventually bo 

judged necessary to issue on independent gold coinage for India different 
from tho sovereign in vnluo , hut I would only arrive at that conclusion 
and toko that momentous stop on the maturost deliberation and in con 
noxion with the restoration of gold to tho status of a logoi tender If, 
however, the Government of India, in their superior judgment, should 
determine to pa«a a certain amount of gold through the Mint and stamp 
it m the shape of ten rupee pieces I would give them the standard 
which would represent the relative valno of the precious metals in 
Tendon at the present date, which I understand to be nearly tho tamo 
as that which existed in the year 1835 Malang due allowance for any 
seignorage which may be levied on tho coinage respectively of gold and 
silver in India, I see no other btuna to go upon. No one can predict 
what modifications the relative value of the precious metals may expen 
enoe in consequence of the increasing production of silver The depre- 
ciation of gold is certainly arrested and nothing would tend to give it 
permanent stability more than the adoption of that metal as the legal 
currency for India 

4. In regard to the enbcdiarj question stated by the Government of 
India a* to whether the prohibition affecting the gold mohur might be 
withdrawn I think that it might be withdrawn with perfect safety and 
without the least advantage I am assured that the mohur la currently 
worth more than Its. 16 in this presidency It will not bo tendered at 
that pnee at the Government Treason ee 

5 Having thus adverted to the speafio queries circulated by the Gov 
eminent of India I do not feel molmod to avail myself of the avenue 
which they have incidentally opened to the discussion of the general ques- 
tion of a gold coinage for India. Should distinct issues be submitted on 
that subject to tho consideration of this Government by the Government 
of India, it may become my duty to frame an opinion which, 1 fear would 
be the recapitulation in inferior language of arguments which have been 
stated with conspicuous ability in the discuaeions of 1804 In my humble 
judgment all tho reasons which were then adduced for the introduction of a 
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gold coinage are still valid and applicable, though with less pressing and 
practical cogency But a new motive for action has since arisen m the 
extensive discoveries of silver and quicksilver which have recently occuired, 
discoveries which threaten to distuib the value of the exisitmg currency 
of this country. 

NAPIER. 


Minutes— By His Excellency Sin William Mansfield, dated £9 tk and 

31 st January 1869 

The question put by Mr Chapman to-day was to this effect, — 

The Indian gold mohur is now selling at a premium of 6 annas m 
the market * — 

Query — When the Mmt turns out the gold pieces, should they be 
passed to the public at par, t. c , at the rate indicated at which Govern- 
ment is prepaied to receive them according to the notification, or 

Should they be sold to the public for what they will fetch, thus en- 
suring to the treasury whatever profit may be likely to accrue on their 
issue ? 

In answer to this I would say that it appears to me that Government 
is, on principle, precluded from engaging m banking or exchange opera- 
tions, to which, in a few words, it may be safely alleged that the 
taking advantage of the maiket premium would amount 

1st — It seems to me most important that there should be no departure 
from this principle, now that the initiative measures for the mtioduction 
of a gold currency or circulation are about to take effect For if we 
depart from atraecunency principle, we at once become mvolved in all 
the considerations of piofit and loss incidental to trading transactions 
Whereas the idea of a metallic currency rests on the absence of such 
considerations, m order that the cuirency may properly perform the func- 
tion of the representative of value 

2 nd — The issue and receipt of the sovereign at Rs 10-4 depend on the 
calculation of its relative value with that of the gold mohur as laid 
down in the Act of 1835 Consequently, if we sell the gold mohur at a 
piemium because of the preference held by the native community for that 
com, while we issue the sovereign according to the notification, we 
weight the gold mohurs unduly because of a consideration which is 
apart from its value as reckoned by the gold it contains 

When the effect of the new gold comage is felt, the facts will pro- 
bably soon cure the practical inconsistency m the money market as 

60 
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ovmcodby ousting prices, but if they should not do so, tho inference will 
bo dear, not that wo should charge n premium on the gold mohur, hut 
that there is such a demand for Indian gold pieces as to render the duty 
urgent of coming them as fast as possible, In order to supply the pubho 
■mint which is bo keenly felt. 

3rd —It will bo recollected that a few woeka ago thesamo might bo 
end of the sovereign ta now of the gold mohur In the then state of 
exchanges, the sovereign was worth about Its 10 10 Consequently, if 
wo had then had a supply in the treasury, profit might have boon 
turned by selling them at tho market pnee. But it is now seen that 
owing to two cause* — tho effect of the notification firstly, and secondly, 
the me in exchange — the sovereignfl have been flowing into tho treasury 
at Rs, 10-4, about a tenth of what have been received having been paid 
out at the saino rate, tho bazar price of tho sovereign being apparently 
ono anna more than the Government rate 

When the new gold mohnrs have been corned, wo can hardly fail to 
see similar results, m , that tho bazar rate will assimilate itself to the 
Government rate, which has been fixed according to the average value of 
gold m India, as Bhown by the market rates of a long senes of years, and 
this notwithstanding that the first issues of the gold mohur may cause 
profits to those who are sufficiently ready to take them up from the 
Treasury and Currency Department, and be the first to throw them m 
the market. 

But we are desirous that the gold pieces should be taken up and 
spread over the oountry It lb most expedient that this should be effected 
by the flow of the metal oooordmg to the pubho want with as little 
Government interference as possible. If therefore the money dealers 
make a profit, at first owing to the great existing dearth of Indian gold 
com, it i* not a thing to be deprecated, but on the contrary of con 
gratulation 

All that we have to think about m this matter is to keep thin gs ob 
free and unencumbered as possible It is desirable if possible, that the 
Currency Department should hold gold os well as Bivler, m order that it 
may be able to meet demands on either metal. But no active measures 
should be taken to compass Hub end. "W e should trust solely to the flow 
of the metal according to the rates stated m our notification. 

It may, and probably will, occur, m certain states of the exchange 
that more of sovereigns will come in than uj desirable. 
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We tlieu have our remedy in the mofussil treasuries and in the 
mofussil cities, where the importations of gold at the seaports have no 
immediate effect, and we can always afford to hold a balance of gold in 
the treasuries m addition to the proportion allotted to the currency re- 
serve. If, on the other hand, the exchange should so fall as to reduce 
the value of silver m India, in other woids, to place the sovereign and 
therefore the price of gold in the condition of last spring, the currency 
and minting operations will come to a stand-still for reasons similar to 
those causes which led to Sir C. Trevelyan's measure of 1864 becoming 
m fact a dead letter. 

W. R. MANSFIELD. 


If the table of the average rate of exchange he consulted, it is found 
that at the time of the change of policy in 1 852, the exchange had ruled 
high against England for some time. 

Gold being the English standard and silver being the Indian one, it 
appears that the price of gold, as shown in the quotation of the so- 
vereign, fluctuates in the Indian maiket according to the rise or fall of 
the exchange. 

Consequently, if the rates be m favor of England, as for instance, 
last yeai, when six months' bills fetched little more than 1$ 11«? to the 
rupee, the price of the sovereign seems to follow the law just indicated, 
and to rise m proportion to the rate of exchange bemg against India. 

Thus last yeai, the quotations of the sovereign stood generally at 
Calcutta, or, at least, for some months, at Rs 10-10 As the exchange 
rose in favor of India during the autumn, so the price of the sovereign 
fell, with the consequence of it thus commg to suit the dealers to sell 
their sovereigns to the Currency Department at the Government rate 

This point, which had already attracted my attention m the previous 
discussions, and was, besides, dwelt on by Mr. Dickson in one of his 
recent papers, appears to me to be the positive explanation of the pheno- 
menon noted by the Government of India m 1852, namely, the accumula- 
tion of gold in the treasuries The latter circumstance, therefore, was 
the result of the state of the exchange between India and England — gold 
not bemg a legal tender in. India — and not of a change m the respec- 
tive values of the two metals. 

A sensible cha ng e in the relative value of gold and silver was, m 
that year, namely 1852, assumed to be a fact both by the public and the 
Government as a consequence certain to follow on the gold discoveries 
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But the consequence did not so follow, a* we are now convinced by 
the experience of twenty years. 

At the same tune, although the Government of India may have been 
wrong m its reasoning m 1862, at is neoeseory for ns to be prepared for 
tncih a contingency as that which alarmed the Government in that 
year, and has since provoked the questions of Colonel Hyde, Master of 
the Calcutta Mint, and Mr Balfour of the Bombay Bonk. 

In the first place, then, it may be said that owing to the great m 
crease of trade and the movement of capital towards India, gold is now 
much more of a necessity than it was twenty years ago Secondly, we 
have means of distributing gold when in the form of coons, which did 
not exist m 1862 This cam, of course, be done without risk or expense 
by using the railways which were not then constructed. Thirdly the 
Currency Department whioh was not bom m 1852, may now hold a 
quarter of its metallic rceervo in gold Fourthly, treogunee may judi 
mously do something of the aame sort, care being taken however to lose 
no opportunity in satisfying the public in the demand for gold coin m 
other words, m circulating the gold. Fifthly, it may he observed that 
gold coma will now to a certain extent take the place of ‘ universal 
note about which we have heard so much in the discussions cm the 
paper currency but the adoption of whioh is, m truth, impracticable 
with regard to the vast distances comprised m the currency area. 

local Treasuries and Currency Commissioners on haying gold sup- 
plied to them either from the Calcutta Treasury, or in consequence 
direct payments m discharge of due* to Government, should ask those 
who bring their notes for com, or who demand payments, which they 
would like to take gold silver, or notes, as the case may be. 

When the exchange rises so as to cause the sovereign as represented 
m bill* of exchange to be either at Us. 10 or below as shown by mar 
ket rates, it will of course flow to the treasuries at the great commercial 
ports 

It will then be for the Financial Department probably to relieve the 
market, and to do a good job m remittance by sending sovereigns to 
England in lieu of bills, as we saw m 1851 and again m 1804-66 

The effect of coming gold mohurs on behalf of Government in large 
quantities will have to be carefully watched. In addition to this, we 
most look to the results of the notification namely whether gold is 
generally taken from the treasuries as rapidly na it is poured m. By 
this I menu the treasuries at large, and not those only of the sea ports 
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I should think it would he wise for the Currency Depaiimcnt to hold 
n certain number of sovereigns at Calcutta and Bombay, and not to 
send them all to the Mints foi re-coinngc. 

In the first place, this would be very convenient for that part of the 
public which embarks foi England, Australia, and China Secondly) it 
will pic\cnt so\ ercigns from hn\mg a fictitious price in Calcutta and 
Bombay, on account of the demands of travellcis at the moment of em- 
barkation TLndly, if theie should be a glut of gold, the sovereign is 
a bcttei form of 1 omittance to England than the gold mohur. Fourthly , 
if all the someone paid into the Cunency Depai tment be melted up, the 
friends of the so\ereign may say that it has not had a fair trial m the 
Indian currency. 

The more w e consider all the questions involved, the more must we 
be satisfied that, ha\ing retiaced the steps taken m 1852, and lepaned 
the enor of 18G1, we should now go further and conect what was done 
in 1S35 ; that is to say, that w'e should have a legal tender of gold with 
os little delay as possible, aecoidmg to the terms of value stated in Act 
XVII of that year 

The imaginary difficulties of 1852, which induced the Government 
to act, and- which were admitted by Government to rest on apprehen- 
sions of the future rather than on actual fact, were, as stated by Loid 
Dalliousie's Government, solely owing to the abiogation of the legal ten- 
dei of gold some jears befoie. 

The legal tender of gold having been established, every difficulty 
will vanish as lespects the Government 

Ultimately, by following the English plan, and adding to the seiguoi- 
age on silver coinage, gold cannot fail to take the solitary place it 
ought to hold m the currency, and so become the representative of value, 
as it is in France and the United States , although the denomination 
used in the statement of the public debt and of pnvate liabilities will 
still be that of the old silvei piece oi lupee, according to the practice of 
those countries 

W ft MANSFIELD 

Minute — By the Hon’ble J, Steachey, dated 3 Oth January 1869 

In the last paragraph of the despatch to the Secretary of State, 
dated the 23rd December 1868, on the subject of a gold currency, it was 

* Vide the despatch from the Government of India to Court of Directors, dated 2nd 
Jnly 1852, No. 36, and more especially paragraphs 8 and -9. 
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stated that I did not concur in tho conclusions nmved at by tlio majority 
of tho Council, and that tho reasons for my dissent 170x114 bo subsequent- 
ly recorded. 

In October last, I objected to tho issue of the notification, by which 
it won declared that sovereigns would be receivod at the Indian treasuries 
in payment of sums due to tho Government at tho rate of Bjb. 10-4 
each. The Minute which I then wrote was accidentally mislaid, and I 
now wish again to state the grounds upon which my conclusions were 
founded, and which led me to disagree with the despatch of the 23rd 
December to the Secretary of State 

2 From Sir Richard Temple b Minute of the 6th June 1888, it 
nppoarod that tho main object which he had m view waa to carry out 
Sir Charles Trevelyan s idea of making the sovereign a subsidiary port 
of the Indian currency The notification lamed by the Government of 
India m November 1864 declared that it was expedient 1 that the cir 
eolation of British and Australian sovereigns m all parts of British 
India and its dependencies should be encouraged and fncHitated,” and it 
was ordered that sovereigns and half sovereigns should be received m 
all the Indian treasuries as the equivalents of 10 and 6 rupees respec- 
tively It was stated by Sir R ic h ard Temple that this notification had 
remained almost inoperative, because the rate at which the sovereign 
was valued was too low and he proposed m hia Minute of the 6th Juno 
1868 to revise that valuation. The revision waa actually made by the 
notification of the 28th October 1888 

8 I objected to the issue of that notification, because it seemed to 
mo olear that it could have no effect m bringing about the end at which 
the Government avowedly aimed, — the crrcnlation of sovereigns m 
India u money 

If the rate fixed by the Government gives a value to the sovereign 
abovo itB actual market value m relation to silver eovereigns will be 
imported and will be paid into the treasuries. But in thin event the 
Government will be unable to re-issue them, and they can never come 
into circulation. 

If, on the other hand, the rate fixed try the Government he too low, 
no sovereigns will flow mto the treasuries, and there will be none to 
issue 

4 If it were possible to fix precisely a rato which would represent 
the present relative value of the sovereign and rupee, then rt might bo 
anticipated that so long os that vnluo remained unaltered, sovereigns 
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might come into en dilation and lcmam in circulation. Bui as it is not 
j imposed to make the P 0 \creign n legal tender, it would have only a 
Bullion \nlue; and as tlicory and experience alike show, this value must 
constant h fluctuate. Any fluctuation in the value of the sovcieum 
nho\o or below the mte fixed by the Government, exceeding' a cci tain 
small margin, mmt, necei- airily, lend, on the one hand, to the withdrawal 
of the coins fioni circulation, or, on the other hand, to then* accumula- 
tion m the ttv.ismies 

Exactly the same conclusion will apply to all othei gold coins, 
whether (hoy he eomed mulct the law actually in force in India or not; 
unless they be mule a legal tender, and unless at the same time they 
be so rated in solution to the sih or coin ns to prevent their being sold 
as bullion, the} cannot remain permanently in circulation. No com 
that is not a legal tender can Iinxc any other character than that of an 
article of ordinary merchandise — not, indeed, even if it ho made a legal 
tender will it lose that ehaiacler. If the currency consist of coins 
of two metals, nothing can pie\cnt the eventual disappearance of one of 
them, unless some system of a subsidiary token coinage, like the silver 
coinage of England, he adopted. 

5. Although the notification of the 28th October 18G8 declares the 
primary object of the Go\ernment to he the introduction of the sove- 
reign mto the Indian currency, it appeals, from Sir Richard Templets 
Minute of the 5th .Tunc 18G8, and fiom the despatch of the 23rd Decem- 
ber to the Secretary of State, that the real intention is to obtain by tins 
means gold for the coinage of neiv gold pieces under Act XVII of 1835. 

G Even if it he admitted (which I am very far from admitting) 
that gold can be obtained by such means, and that this is the best way 
of obtaining it, and that such new gold pieces could at the piesent time 
he coined to a laige amount without loss to the Government, it seems 
to me certain, for the leasons already stated, that these coins, not having 
been declared a legal tender, either could not come into circulation, or 
could not lemam in circulation But if the fiist condition of making 
the corns a legal tender were complied with, would it really be possible 
to keep gold pieces coined undei the Indian Act of 1835 in circulation? 
I believe that this would ceitamly he impossible, because the second 
condition that the gold and silvei coins must he propeily xated in i ela- 
tion to each other, would not he fulfilled. 

7 The proposition to com gold undei Act XVII of 1835 was, I be- 
lieve, first made by His Excellency Sir William Mansfield m his well- 
known and valuable Mmute of Maich 1864? 
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Hu Excellency showed that tho market value of gold m India, pro 
viously to the gold discoveries, had been considerably higher than the 
value assig ned by the Act of 1885 Ho stntodthat tho value of silver 
under that Aot is 6* tho ounce u Mr 'Wilson " (His Exccllenoy 
observed) u estimated tho value of silver, and doubtless with correctness, 
to have been about 4i lltf prior to the gold discoveries At this price 
the sovereign is worth very nearly Its. 11 ; the British gold mohur, 
struck to represent Its 15, being on such torms worth more than Its. 1 6 
Consequently the Indian Act of 1835 declared silver to be worth Sjif 
per ounce more than it really was, as interpreted m the price of gold 
by the pubho. ,, His Excellency went on to show that the price of silver 
Iiwrl subsequently risen, ‘ Circumstances he said, “ have combined to estab- 
lish the pneo of silver at about 5/ “Hd At this present date (March 1834) 
it is, indeed, higher — it having reaohed 5 a , or closely to the price in 

dicated by the Act of 1885, with respect to the value of the British gold mo- 
hur of Its. 15 after allowing formmt charges , * * that is to say, the rupee 
has oome to hove nearly the value m gold which was formerly but erro- 
neously attributed to it. This being so we are, perhaps, relieved from a 
very difficult and responsible duty We are saved from entering into a 
calculation with an intention of re-ndjusting the legal equivalents of 
gold and (diver in India. It appears that we may simply take the basis 
laid down in the Act of 1885 as we find rt, and leave it entirely nndis 
tor bed so far as this very important part of the question of introducing 
the legal tender is concerned." His Excellency added that it might, per 
hape he urged that the price of silver was then exceptionally high and 
that it could not be maintained, and that the value assigned by the Act of 
1885 would be found still to exclude gold as it had done formerly His 
Excellency did not share this apprehension. He thought it probable that 
the higher prices of silver would be maintained but said that if it 
should be found after s few years that the rates laid down in the Aot 
were too favorablo to silver it would then be for the Administration 
of the day seriously to entertain the question of re-adjustiug the legal 
equivalent*." 

A similar recommendation to that made by His Excellency Bn 
Willixm Mansfield in 1864 was repeated m October I860 by the Com 
mission appointed to inquire into the operation of Act XIX of 1861, of 
which His Excellency was President. ‘The Commission/ it was stated, 
would draw attention to the fact that the pnoe of the gold mohur, or 
Government pieoe of Bs. 15, as fixed by Act XVII of 1885, is a* nearly 
as possible, the average market rote of the price of corned gold of the 
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piesent day. That puce, as sanctioned by law in 1835, seems to be 
thfe legitimate basis on winch to found a gold legal tendei coinage for 
India, consisting of pieces of 10 and 5 lespectively , the 10-iupee 
pieces having the weight of 120 grams and the 5-rupee pieces 60 grains 
tioy ” 

8 I have lefeired at some length to the views of His Excellency 
Sir William Mansfield, because, in the absence of any distinct statement 
of the reasons which have led Sir Itichaid Temple to his present conclu- 
sions, I piesume that the opinions expressed by His Excellency in 1864<, 
and which were lepeated by the Commission of 1866, are those on which 
the late measuies have been based 


9 The real question now befoie us is, whethei the rating of the value 
of gold and silvei undei Act XVII of 1835 is a pioper lating to accept 
for a new Indian gold coinage which shall have a reasonable pi ospect 
of lemaming cunent. 


Theie can be no doubt that gold is, and has been, lelatively cheapei 
m India, as compaied with silvei, than it is in London The reasons 

for this fact have been stated by Mr Ar- 
butlmot m his “ Notes on Sir Charles Tie- 
velyan's Minute on a Hold Curiency for 
India”^ most cleaily and exhaustively For facility of lefeience, I 
shall quote them at some length — 


* Dated Treasury White- 
hall, lGth September 186-1 


“ On what ground, then, is it supposed that the general law is inapplicable to 
India, and m what way are we to account for the undoubted fact that gold is, rela- 
tively, cheaper in India, as compaied with silver, than m London P 

“ The apparent anomaly is owing to the exceptional position which India holds, 
and is easdy accounted for 

“ Silver is thestandaid and the regulatoi of prices in India, to the entire exclusion 
of gold as a measure of value It is so generally m the East Except in the compara- 
tively small communities of Ceylon, Mauritius and Manilla, and doubtfully in Japan, 
gold hardly enters into the currencies of the vast regions eastward of the Cape of Good 
Hope and northward of Australia It follows that it is, compaiatively, depre- 
ciated there when measured by the silver money of those regions. The material of 
that money, puichased with gold in London, must bear the charges of freight, insur- 
ance, interest, and mintage, amounting m India to 51 pei cent (as correctly shown 
m Mr Dunlop’s paper), before it can be brought into circulation m India It is by 
this silver measure of value, thus enhanced m price, that the cost of the Australian 
sovereign is estimated m Sir Chailes Trevelyan’s Minute 

“ Remove the impediment to the concurrent circulation of gold with silver, and the 
cause of this difference of value between the two metals m the West and the East will 
disappear The tendency, at least, must be to an equalisation of the general rate 

61 
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of the bullion market m both quartern It !*, therefore, the pnee of eflrer in London 
and not the price at which tor cretin i can be hud down at Calcutta from Auatralia, 
a* eatimatod in pre*ent cumncr of India, which ihould be regarded aa the point for 
ootulderatlon in thl« matter 

“ And thia conatatnte* the main difficulty In deriving any mearure for the Intro- 
duction of a gold currency Into Indio, Experience L wanting for a guide. During 
the firat half of the preaent century there waa litil* variation In the com port tire 
ralae of gold and *Ilver Ihe normal price of i liver of BriUah atandard in Ixmdon 
waa about 60d the ounce. The new diaco eerie* or gold diaturbed khla relation and 
the price of -allver ha* of late yaen been luiyect to ao much fluctuation that It would 
be difficult now to fix an a range for the concurrent circulation of coma of the two 
metals. But thia la not alL Although Ihe ultimate value of gold and aflrer muat, 
ai before obaerrad, be den red from the value of the labor employed in thdr produc- 
tion, tholr immediato pnee la governed by the law of anpply and demand, to an 
extent, and aortic time* for a prolonged period of time, exceeding that which appliea to 
other commoditiea. The prxe of atandard ailrrr in London haa been mainly tnflu 
euced of late yean by tha abnormal requirement* for India. When the demand for 
tranamiaaion of allver thither haa been great, the price in London haa men j when it 
haa temporarily eeaaed, it haa fallen — on one ooeaiion even to an extent which touched 
tha point at which it would have been profitable to aend diver to France. Any mea- 
sure, therefore, which would lead to the practical employment of gold in preference to 
aflver in the currency of India would cauae a ewabon in thia demand, and lead to a 
reaction m the upward tendency- which ha* of late prevailed in it* pnoe a* compared 
with gold. 

10 I think that Mr Arbnthnot haa in thia passage summed up al 
most everything of importance that con be said upon the subject. If 
we introduce a gold currency into India, the relative prices of gold and 
silver m the Indian markets will become, approximately the same as the 
pnoes that obtain in Europe. If the conditions under which the two 
metals are used in India be assimilated to those under which they are 
used in Europe the relative value of the two metals m the two quarter* 
of the world cannot remain sensibly different the quantities of the 
precious metals m Europe both m actual nee and from time to tune 
co min g into the mark et are likely to he so muoh larger than the corre 
■ponding quantities in India, that the European standard of relative value 
will he that to which the Indian valuee must constantly tend. 

It seems therefore, clear that no gold coins could he struck in India 
with a reasonable expectation that they would remain for any considerable 
tune m circulation, unless their intrinsic value were regulated by the 
average relative value of gold and silver in Europe. 

11 It is stated m paragraph 4 of the late despatch to the Secretary 
of State that the standard hud down in Act X Vll of 1&S5 for deter 
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mining (Ins relathe value “ is found to Be a true and correct one; it lias 
been for many years, and continues to be fixed bj r a law which is still 
m opeiation 33 


Again, in paragraph 12. of the despatch, it is said, with legard to 
the value of 11s 10-1 which has been assigned to the sovereign, that, 
ft niiniKicnlh , it. is «uflicient ; 3> that u it is as much as could prudently and 
snfob be oficred,” and that "there is no probability of the lcvised 
notification icinniinng, like the fonner one, a compaiatively dead letter ” 

Nov, if the=e statements be concet, my own wens must be alto- 
gether wiong The question at issue is not one of opinion; it is a 
simple question of fact The question is, whethei the relative value 
assigned, to gold and siher m the Act of 1S35 is, or is not, conect at the 
present time, whether it has been coireet m the past, and whether there 
are reasonable grounds for supposing that it will be coireet m the futrne 


* By tins i* in cint tlinl ns 
sunwig 1 oz of slnmlnnl gold 
to be cqnnnlent (o £,1 1 7 -10*, 
1 oz of p(nn<li»rd Filler is no 
cording to the Act, worth ono- 
fiftpuitli part of that puni, or 
G2 3,1 


12 Act XVII of 1835 assumes that the value of gold and silver is 

ns 15 io 1. The value given to the ounce of 
silver by the Act is 5-s The number 

of grains of fine gold m a 10-iupee gold 
piece undci the Act is 110. The value of a 
sovereign containing 113 002 giains of fine 
gold, expiessed m relation to the quantity of 
silver m the rupee, is, according to the Act, Its 10-4-1, 

Now- theie can he no doubt that shortly befoie His Excellency Sir 

William Mansfield wrote his Minute, m 

II ! rf Com,„,™.n T t Maldl 1804 > the m3liet P rKeS ° f sdTC1 

inquire into the opemtion of tually prevailing in London closely appioxi- 
Act XIX of lb61 K 

mated to those assigned by the Act ox 1835. 

In January 1864 the London price was 5s. 2§d f It is also true that 

m June 1806, a few months before the submission of the report of the 

Commission to inquire into the operation of Act XIX of 1861, the 

price of silver m London was 5s 2&d. If these had been the prices 

which have commonly prevailed, the conclusion stated m the passage 

which I have just quoted from the late despatch to the Secretary of 

State would have been fully justified, but, unfortunately, these high prices 

of silver have been altogether exceptional 

18 I invite attention to the tables showing the average prices of 

silver foi a long senes of years, published 
m the Appendix to the Report of the Com- 
mission to which I have just referred f These tables show that foi the 


t Voi n, pp in to in 
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2B years, between 1810 and 1848, tho averago price of standard silver m 
Ixmdon was 4/ per ounce, and that the averago value of gold to 

silver was 1 to IB 604 

In the £2 years, between 1844 and 1805 tho average price of silver 
was 6« 0}d » and the valuo of gold to silver was 1 to IB 368 

In no single year since 1820 has the average relative price of silver 
m Ixmdon been os high as the pnee assigned by the Act of 183B and it 
will be seen from the tables that it has only been on the most rare occa 
exons that such prices have been occasionally touched. Smce the Report 
of the Commission of 1860 was submitted, the average price of silver 
has shown a tendency rather to fall than to rise Smce July 1866 the 
price has never gone above 6* lrf During the whole of last year it was 
about 5* 0 \d The recent stoppage of the bills of the Secretary of State 
on the Government of India appears to have caused an m creased de- 
mand for silver m Ixmdon for remittances, and a small nso in the price 
of silver lias taken place the last quotations being 5* to 6* Ojrf 

14 The Tinanmal Department has been good enough to furnish me 
with the following table The figures illustrate I think, in the most 
forcible manner the facts regarding the price* of silver which I have 
just been stating — 
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15. If the conclusion already stated be con ect, that supposing' 
senous measures to he taken for introducing a gold euireney into India, 
the lelative pnces of gold and silvei will approximate to those which 
obtain m Europe. I think that the foiegomg figures show that it is 
impossible foi the Government to com gold pieces to a laige extent, 
which shall be a legal tender, at the rates laid down m Act XVII of 
1835 Take, for example, the pi ice of silvei m London according to the 
last quotations, 5-y Of d. Accoidmg to this rate, the actual relative value 
of gold and silver is, in London, 15 52- to 1 , according to the Act it is 
15 to 1. Accoidmg to the actual maiket late in London, 10 rupees m 
silver are equivalent to 109 76 giains of gold, according to the Act they 
aie equivalent to 11 0 grains Accoidmg to the maiket rate, a sovereign' 
is worth m London the quantity of silver contained m Rs. 10-10-1 , ac- 
coidmg to the Act it is woith Rs. 10-4-4 

Even if it could be admitted that, m consequence of the present 
depreciation in the value of gold m India, pieces of Rs 10, containing 
110 grams of puie gold, can be corned without loss to the Government — 
and this, as I shall hereafter show, is not the case — it is clear that any 
mciease m the value of gold would lead at once to the demonetisation 
of the gold pieces. Now, the introduction of a gold coinage must, 
necessaiily, cause an merease in the demand foi gold, and a reduction in 
the demand for silver, and, therefore, a gradual rise m the value of gold 
and a fall in the value of silver , there would thus be a permanent and 
an increasing tendency to prevent the gold pieces remaining in circula- 
tion at the value which had been placed upon them 

"16 I am aware that it has been argued that gold might be mtio- 
duced into India, directly from Australia, at a cheaper rate than fiom 
England, and that India might, consequently, hope to obtam its gold at 
a price which would admit of a relative rating of gold and silvei, such 
as that fixed by Act XVII of 1835. But it must be remembered that 
the necessary tendency of trade is to seek for the largest possible profits, 
and that the reduction of price which would be made by the owner of 
Australian gold would never go beyond the amount which would just 
suffice to underbid the London seller m the Indian market It would, 
therefoie, still be true that the pnces of Europe would regulate those of 
India, and that there would be a constant tendency towards an assimila- 
tion of the relative values of gold and silver m India and m Europe, 
although possibly gold might be, to some small extent, cheaper m 
India. 
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17 I must now refer to the question of the economic possibility of 
coming: .gold pieces under Act XVII of 1 83b from gold oh tinned under 
the operation of the notification of October last 

That notification off ore Us 10-4 for a sovereign The current 
market value of the sovereign is quoted at Es 10-4 to Its. 10 0 I 
understand that, as a fact, sovereigns are not procurable at Es 10-4, and 
that the number received, until now ha* been inconsiderable 

Again, the present quotation of bar gold, 23 carats fine, is Rs IB 8 
per tolah. The equivalent cost of a full weight sovereign would be 
Its. i.0 IB, so that the bar gold would be about 1 per cent cheaper than the 
■sovereign But in foot, the sovereign* received by the Government 
will not be full weight, and I am informed that 122^ grains, which is 
the Tnmimtrm legal weight, must be taken to represent the average 
sovereign received From this, again must be deducted the loss on the 
first melting of the sovereigns, which i» about £th per cent making 
a total loss by deficient weight of 1 per oent so that there would be a 
total relative loss on the coining of gold obtained from the sovereigns as 
compared to bar gold of about 2 per oent. 

Tbe calculation of the actual oost of coming new gold pieces show* 
that, including the Hunting charge, which i* about 1 per oent there 
will be an absolute lose of 1 42 per cent, on the conversion of sovereigns 
at 122 6 grams into gold mohnrs of Es. IB at 180 grama. 

On the whole it is plain that the Government cannot com gold 
piecee under Act XVII of 1835 from sovereign* received under the 
notification of October exoept at a cost to the State of 1J per cent, 
and inasmuch as snob gold pieces would necessarily, be withdrawn from 
circulation immediately after their issue there would be a constantly 
recurring and entirely fruitless drain on the treasury m attempting to 
carry out the proposed measures. My authority for the figures given 
m this paragraph is the highest that could be quoted — that of Colonel 
Hyde, the Mint Master in Calcutta. 

18 A few words may be said in regard to the quotations of the 
prices of the various sort* of gold m the Indian markets. A oompen 
son of these on© with another is sufficient to prove that they give hut 
an indifferent standard for estimating the true value of gold. The price 
of pure gold during the last month at Calcutta, determined by the pne© 
of English sovereigns, Australian sovereigns bar gold, and gold mohur* 
ha* varied as much as £i per cent, and this plainly shows that the quo- 
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inhon*- refer in (lie Mims to be paid foi certain coins 01 descriptions of 
gold, mid do no! supply what mav piopcily be designated a coi root market 
value of gold bullion. Tins is nnollici proof, if pioof be needed, of 
t ho impossibility of rcgutdmg the picsent market price of gold as a 
tc^t of it< ultimate mine in relation to silver, were a gold cuneney 
established. 

10 It !*> on these gi minds that I object to the notification of Octo- 
ber lnct, and on which 1 doubt the possibility of applying with any use- 
ful effect the provision^ of Act XVII of 1S35 to the coinage of gold 
I believe that Act, *o far as it declines the relative value of gold and 
silver, to he altogether obsolete I think that the late measures must be 
inoperative for any useful purpose I do not believe that tlicy can, m 
any \vnv, promote the object of establishing a gold cunency m India, 
and I fear that their pi .tel ten 1 effect can only be to cause delay and to 
prevent the accomplishment of the objects winch are aimed at 

20 There is one otliei point connected with tins pait of the subject 
that ills now necessary to notice In the despatch of the 23rd Decem- 

ber ISOS to the Secretary of State, stress is laid on the fact that the 
coinage of gold pieces undci the Act of 1S35 has been for many years 
actually going on It is stated that the u coinage of ilfese pieces has 
been going on to considerable amounts jear by year, and is still pioceed- 
jng,” and “ that the quantity of these coins taken by the paddic affords 
proof of then umhminished usefulness and popularity * M It is thus * 
plain that these pieces may be received at the tieasuries without loss to 
the State, and with much convenience to the people Notwithstanding 
the disadvantage of not being receivable at the tieasunes, these pieces 
have, during the period which has elapsed since 1852, been coined at the 
Calcutta Mint to the value of upwards of one million steilmg ” 

I must express my inability to undei stand bow these views can have 
been entei tamed It is certainly true that gold corns continue to be 
stiuclc at the Indian Mints, but it is well known that those coins nevei 
come into circulation In one sense it is tiue that the fact that the coins 
aie struck is a pzoof that they are useful But this is a veiy partial 
statement of the facts The gold pieces thus coined have notoriously 
had a meie bullion value, and almost the sole piaetical effect of turning 
the gold into com has been to give to the gold a certificate of weight 
and quality There is no gold com now current in India, and the gold 
piece of the nommal value of Its 15, corned under Act XVII of 1835, 
vanes m actual maiket value fiom about Its 15-4 to Rs 16 I have 
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17 I must now refer to the question of the economic possibility of 
coming .gold pieces under Act XV 11 of 1885 from gold obtained under 
the operation of the notification of October last. 

That notification offers Its. 10-4 for a sovereign The current 
market value of the sovereign is quoted at Its 10-4 to Re. 10 6 I 
understand that, as a fact, sovereign a ore not procurable at Rs 10-4, and 
that the number received until now, has been inconsiderable. 

Again, the present quotation of bar gold, £3 carats fino, la Its. 15 8 
per tolah The equivalent cost of a full weight sovereign would be 
Its 10 15, so that the bar gold would be about 1 per cent cheaper than the 
sovereign. But m fact, the sovereigns received by the Government 
will not be full weight, and I am informed that 122^_ gnuns, which m 
the minim um legal weight, must be taken to represent the average 
sovereign received Prom this, again must be deducted the loos on the 
first melting of the sovereigns which is about ith per cent making 
a total loss by deficient weight of 1 per cent, so that there would be a 
total relative loss on the coming of gold obtained from the sovereigns as 
compared to bar gold of about 2 per cent. 

The calculation of the actual oost of coming new gold pieces show* 
that including the minting charge, which is about I per cent., there 
will be an absolute loss of 1 42 per cent, on the conversion of sovereigns 
at 122 6 grams into gold mohurs of Ra. 15 at 180 grams. 

On the whole, it is plain that the Government cannot com gold 
pieces under Act XVII of 1835 from sovereigns received under the 
notification of Ootober, except at a cost to the State of H per cent, 
and inasmuch as suoh gold pieces would, necessarily, be withdrawn from 
circulation immediately after their issue there would be a constantly 
recurring and entirely fruitless dram on the treasury m attempting to 
carry out the proposed measures. My authority for the figures given 
m this paragraph is the highest that could be quoted — that of Colonel 
Hyde, the Mint Master m Calcutta, 

18 A few words may be said in regard to the quotations of the 
prices of the various sorts of gold m the Indian markets. A oompan 
sou of these, one with another is sufficient to prove that they give but 
on indifferent standard for es tima ting the true value of gold. The price 
of pure gold during the last month at Calcutta, determined by the price 
of English sovereigns Australian sovereigns bar gold, and geld mohurs 
hsi varied as much os 2J per cent, and this plainly show* that the quo- 
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fat ions refei to the sums to be paid for ccitam coins or descnptions of 
gold, and do not supply u hat may piopeily he designated a eoneet market 
value of gold bullion. This is another proof, if pi oof be needed, of 
the impossibility of lcgaidmg the piesent market price of gold as a 
test of its ultimate value m lelation to silver, were a gold cunency 
established. 

19 It is on these gi ounds that I object to the notification of Octo- 
bei last, and on nhich I doubt the possibility of applying with any use- 
ful effect the pi ovisions of Act XVII of 1835 to the coinage of gold 
I believe that Act, so far as it declaies the relative value of gold and 
siher, to be altogether obsolete. I think that the late measuies must be 
mopeiative for any useful purpose I do not believe that they can, m 
any u ay, promote the object of establishing a gold cuirency m India, 
and I fcai that their piactical effect can only be to cause delay and to 
pre\ ent the accomplishment of the objects which are aimed at 

20 There is one other point connected with this pait of the subject 
that it is now neccssaiy to notice. In the despatch of the 23id Deeem- 
bei 18G8 to the Secretaiy of State, stress is laid on the fact that the 
coinage of gold pieces undei the Act of 1835 has been for many years 
actually going on It is stated that the <e comage of these pieces has 
been going on to considerable amounts yeai by year, and is still pioceed- 
mg,” and “ that the quantity of these coins taken by the public affords 
pioof of then undimimsked usefulness and popularity * * It is thus 
plain that these pieces may be received at the ti easu Ties without loss to 
the State, and with much convenience to the people Notwithstanding 
the disadvantage of not being receivable at the treasuries, these pieces 
have, dunng the period which has elapsed since 1852, been coined at the 
Calcutta Mint to the value of upwards of one million steihng ” 

I must expiess my inability to understand how these views can have 
been entertained It is ceitamly true that gold coins continue to be 
struck at the Indian Mints, but it is well known that those corns never 
come into circulation In one sense it is tine that the fact that the coins 
are struck is a pioof that they are useful But this is a very partial 
statement of the facts The gold pieces thus corned have notoriously 
had a mere bullion value, and almost the sole practical effect of turning 
the gold into com has been to give to the gold a certificate of weight 
and quality There is no gold com now current in India, and the gold 
piece of the nominal value of Rs 15, corned under Act XVII of 1835, 
vanes m actual market value fiom about Rs 15-4 to Rs 16 I have 
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just ascertained that, at tho present time, the averngo price in. Calcutta 
is about lla 15 6 Tlie possibility of coining, trndor tho Aot of 1835, 
gold pieces which shall pose current at their nominal value in the face 
of these fnots appears to me to he altogether out of tho question. 

21 Although it ib not my duty to attempt to initiate measures 
whioh fall within the province of the Financial Deportment of the 
Government I think that I may properly take this opportunity of 
stating briefly the opinions which I myself hold m regard to the steps 
which ought to he taken to bring about the introduction into India of a 
gold cnrrency I shall assume that this object is, m itself, desirable, 
and I do not propose to discuss that part of the question 

22 For the reasons which I have already Btated, I assume that no 
gold coin con now he struck with a reasonable expectation that it will be 
retained m circulation unless two conditions are fulfilled firstly the gold 
com must he a legal tender and secondly, its mtnnaio value must he re- 
gulated by the average relative value whioh gold bears to silver m the 
markets of Europe 

It would be I believe very unwise to commence the coinage of gold 
with the mtm^ion of regulating from tune to tune the intrinsic value of 
the gold pieoe according to the varying value of gold m the Indian market- 
To do this would involve the necessity of gradually reducing the weight 
of the gold coin as its value rose with its enlarged use, and the effect of 
this on the character of the oomage would be extremely objectionable 
"We ought to com no gold pieoes to form a portion of our currency unless 
we can reasonably expect that they will rem am in circulation for a con 
sidarable time say for at least 10 or 15 years. 

28 The result of coming gold pieces m India, the value of whioh was 
regulated by the present average relative value of gold to silver in 
Europe would apparently be as follows Ass uming this relative value to 
he 15 45 to 1, and the value placed on silver to be 6s lrf per onnee, our 
10 rupee gold piece would oontam 106 76 grams of fine gold. I give 
these figures only to show, approximately, the values which, I believe, 
ought to be assumed ferr gold and silver The exact figures to be adopted 
would of course require careful consideration. 

If we were now to com gold pieces of this description we should m 
consequence of the present depreciation of the value of gold m India be 
coming pieces the nominal value of which would be in excess of their 
actual intrinsic value 8uch coins could obviously not come into use 
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unless they were made legal tender; and if they were made a legal tendei , 
wc should have created a token gold cunency. 

I beliei e that the proper course to adopt is to coin such pieces, making 
them, so far ns the public is concerned, a legal tender only u]> to aceitam 
limited amount, say Rs. 200, while they would be received by the 
Government without any such limit in payments due to itself. The 
latter condition v, ould make it impossible foi the Government to force 
into circulation an amount of gold m excess of the real wants of the 
public, and would pieicnt the Government fiom profiting by the issue 
of a depreciated coinage. 

If the Government weie not obliged to receive the gold coins without 
limitation, and theie were any over-issue, the result would be that gold 
u ould accumulate in the hands of tiadeis and bankeis, who would be 
foiccd to leeenc the gold m small puj ments made to them, but might 
be unable to disch.u go then own debts with it, in consequence of gold 
being a legal tendei to a limited amount only. The condition that has 
been proposed would gne sccnnty against anything of this kind happen- 
ing The powei of the Government to issue gold being thus limited, all 
gold in excess of the wants of the community would flow back mto the 
Government treasuries, wheie it would accumulate Thu s, the actual 
quantity of gold remaining m circulation might be expected to be just 
sufficient to supply the wants of the public 

When, by the giadually mci easing employment of gold m the 
cunency, and the consequent increase of demand, the maiket value of 
gold had risen, as I have already said it must do under such circumstances, 
and an equalisation of the lelative values of gold and silvei m Europe 
and in India had been established, the time would have arrived for declar- 
ing gold to be the exclusive standaid, and for placing the silvei cunency 
m the subsidiary position which was foimeily assigned to the gold. The 
process of change in the currency would go on without disturbance of 
values, and the final alteration of the standard might be made without 
shock 

The piocess now proposed with lespect to the coinage of Indian gold 
pieces is identically that which has been followed in respect to the 
subsidiary token silver comage by the European poweis, which have 
adopted the fiane monetary unit undei the Convention of the 28id 
December 1865, and the gold token currency of India would hold an 
analogous position to the silvei token cunency of England The Gov- 

62 
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crnment would exclusively regulate the ooinago of gold, and the Mints 
would be open to tbo publio, ns at present, for the coinage of silver 
24 Before concluding this Minuto, I wish to say a few words rogard 
mg wbat I may call the proposals of the Indian Mint Masters on tha 
subject of a gold coinage. Colonel Ballard and Colonol Smith have 
proposed to put a heavy seignorage charge on the ooinago of silver, 
whereby they expect that the inducements to import silver for ooinago 
will be diminished, and a corresponding advantage given to the import 
and coining of gold* By thu means tho value of the rupee would be 
increased to such on amount as would make it equivalent to the tenth 
part of the pound sterling, and the English sovereign could thus, it is 
said, be made a portion of the Indian currency 

It may be admitted that the results thus contemplated oould be obtained 
by the means which liavo been suggested, though I doubt whether the 
seignorage named by Colonel Ballard would be sufficient, for I consider that 
he has under rated the value of gold* 

This proposal not only provides for the introduction mto India of a 
gold currency but at tho same time adopt* the English pound sterling 
as the new unit of value to suit which tho value of the rupee is to be 
altered. 

25 For my own part I consider that the present time is peculiarly 
inappropriate for proposals having in view such a change in the Indian 
monetary standard as shall assimilate it to the pound sterling In tho 
discussions which have lately been going on regarding an international 
coinage I believe that no authority of any considerable weight has 
seriously looted to the adoption of the pound sterling as a practical 
means of obtaining a common unit. 

If a gold coinage is now to bo mtroduoed into India I think that 
there can be no doubt that it should be based on the rupee unit. 

20 The essence of the Mint Master’s scheme is that a gold 
currency shall bo forced upon India by an artificial contraction of the 
silver currency Having created a dearth of silver money it is hoped 
that the country will take to the use of gold* I cannot beheve that 
such a proposal could ever ho seriously entertained* 

Tbo artificial enhancement; of the cost of silver money and the 
necessary simultaneous restriction of the circulation would bo followed 
by on increase in the valuo of tho silver rupee and a corresponding fall 
m prices Silver money is the money used in tho moet important turns 
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nciions of the people of India, and it would, evidently, require a long time 
to bung about such a change as the substitution of gold for silver. 
When we considci what senous mercantile disturbances and dangei has 
been caused m late yeais by the simple demand for an increased supply 
of coin to meet the lcquirements of the internal tiade of the country 
under peculiar circumstances, it seems to me that it would be extieme 
infatuation for the Government to adopt anj r measuie which delibeiately 
aimed at the eon ti action of that portion of the circulating medium 
which is most required foi the pm poses of the commerce of the country. 

Nor is this the sole, or pcihaps the most senous, objection to these 
proposals Their adoption would cause a general fall m prices, which 
would especially affect the great producing classes, and might lead to 
results of a disastious chaiaeter. 

27 I have, pcihaps, leferred to these proposals at greater length than 
may seem neeessaiy But I have done so because I think it extremely 
impoitant that whatever measures be adopted for the introduction of a 
gold cuncnc 3 r should be so taken as not to disturb the standaid of value 
I believe that everything which is reqmied for bnngmga gold coinage 
into use may be accomplished without any such result, and I deprecate 
attempts to bung about an alteiation m the relative values of the pie- 
cious metals by restnctive measures 

While I admit that the late proposals of Sir Richaid Temple aie not 
open to this leproach, they aie, in my opinion, seriously objectionable, 
because they fail to recognise the 1 elation of value which actually exists 

28 I request that this Minute may be forwarded to the Secietaiy of 
State, m continuation of the despatch of the 28id December 1868 

JOHN STRACHEY 


MINUTE — By Hu Excellency She, William Mansfield,— dated Wi 

Februaiy 1869 

Having, at the instance of the late Governor Geneial, Sn John 
Lawrence, been much consulted by Sir Richard Temple before he wrote 
his Gold Currency Minute of the 5th of June 1868, which is the basis 
of the arrangements lately made, and pointed allusion having been 
directed towaids my opinions by the HonTle Mr Stiachey in his Minute 
of the 80th January 1869, it seems incumbent on me to offer some ob- 
servations m answer to the latter 

In the fust place, it may be observed that Mi Strachey seems to 
have misappreciated the chaiaeter of the measures described m the de- 
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gpatch to the Secretary of Stato, No 333, dated fcSrd December 1808 
He would appear to consider those measuree final. They are, on tho 
oontrary, avowedly of an* experimental character, and devised for the 
purpose of obtaining experience with regard to tho actual relative 
values of gold and silver, before tho Financial Department can be m n 
portion authoritatively to recommend ft law embodying the legal tender 
of gold. 

We need only refer to Mr Strachey'e Minute to be aware of the 
uncertainty prevailing an this pomt according to the different vicwb and 
arguments of various authorities. 

It may be as well to recapitulate the artificial difficulties created on 
several occasion a since 1835 with regard to gold Thus, prior to that 
year, gold wuu apparently m India, m practice, a legal tander But the 
Act (XVH of 1836) whilst declaring certain relative values between the 
two metals, gold and (diver, deprived gold of the property of a legal 
tender 

In 1841, although gold still remained without the property of legal 
tender. Government announced itself to he willing to receive Indian gold 
coins at the treasuries according to the values declared in Act XVII. 

In 1862, influenced by the facte of ft trifling accumulation of gold in 
the treasuries, and the panic which was felt throughout the civilised 
world on account of the then recent gold discoveries • — a porno which in 
the measures of government affected Belgium and Holland, as it did the 
administration of India — the privilege granted in 1841 of receiving 
Indian gold couib at the treasury according to the values stated m 
Aot XVH was withdrawn In the course of the years 1803 and 1804 
an urgent demand for a gold currency ngnm arose m Indio, and the 
matter was much discussed. 

Actuated by theories, the soundness of which may be disputed. Sir 
Charles Trevelyan the Financial Member of that day, induced the 
Government of India to commit what is now believed by every one to 
have been an error, namely, to make tho attempt to introduce the British 
sovereign into crrcnlotion m India at the rate of Hs 10, which is below 
its value. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan, apparently omitted to see that when ho led 
the Government of India to odopt his advice ho wna declaring gold to 


p*r»£T*ph 10 of df*p»toh. 
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have, in practice,, a les« value than that assigned to it by the only law we 
have with regaid to a metallic currency, viz , Act XVII of 1835, as well 
as hy aveiage market latcs 

As was foreseen, the action taken hy the Government of India m 
1864- remained without lesults, for the very simple reason that the 
soveieign, accoidmg to the weight of gold contained in it, is of moie 
value than Us. 10. 

Aftei this short detail, it is evident that the mattei of the enculation 
of gold in the form of com, whether Indian or British, was m such a 
tangled state, that before any step could he taken towaids legal tender, 
it was necessaiy to unravel the complications, and to resort to the expe- 
rience of facts with legard to the positive relative values of the two 
metals. 

Accoidmgly, when I was consulted m the spring of last year, it ap- 
pealed to me that theie was hut one thing to do, viz , to assume, tenta- 
tively, that Act XYII did geneially repiesent the relative values, and, 
thciefoie, to repair the first omission of Sn Charles Tievelyan m his 
consideration of the soveieign 

The conclusion then was, that if the sovereign was to have a declaied 
value, that value should he about that which is exhibited in Act XVII 
with respect to the Indian pieces. As a matter of fact, the declared 
value is shghtly less 

This course was an eminently prudent one, because, although declar- 
ing the value of the sovereign to he highei than that stated by Sir 
Chailes Trevelyan, it is still below the value given as the average since 
1885 This average stands at 10 rupees 7 annas and 10 pie for the 
flinty yeais from 1836 to 1864 inclusive, notwithstanding that, as 
shown hy the various mercantile authorities who have been consulted, the 
sovereign can he generally laid down m India at rates varying from 
10 rupees 3 annas to 10 rupees 5 annas. The table* of averages from 
■which this is taken is given m the Appendix to this Minute It is curi- 
ous to note that if the average of the pnee of sovereigns be struck fiom 
the year 1835 to 1864, it is, as stated, 10 rupees 7 annas 10 pie. But if 
we take the average from the year 1850 to 1864 inclusive, it stands at 


# This return, was rendered necessary m 1864, in order to meet Sir Charles Trevelyan’s 
proposal to reduce the pnee of gold arbitrarily m India, while now, oddly enough, it comes 
into play to prevent a like reduction m thnt of silver m the same country, ns suggested by 
Mr Strncliey 
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10 rupees 3 annas 0 pio It will, I think, be found, with regard to these 
facta, that, whatever may bo the pnee of silver in England, Act XYH of 
1836 does, at nil events now, approximately represent the relative value* 
of gold and silver, if we can divest them of other conditions of tmdo, 
a* shown by the rates of tho exchange* 

In practice however, tho professional hanker assures ns that this is 
very difficult. 

Thus, it happens that at certain states of the exchange the mpee 
srnka to li Qd m value, whereas at others it has been known to nse to 
2, $4 , — it being a matter of fact that the pnoe of the sovereign, as shown 
in exchange, has been liable to vary as much as 25 per cent., according to 
the balance of trade being for or agamst Indio. 

T his variation however, would not seem to rest on the value of gold 
ns a commodity but on the fact that as England ha* a gold s tand ard and 
India a silver one the vicissitudes of trade between the two countries 
come to he stated in a form involving mention of the two metals. But 
precisely the same ohange in the vnlue of the rupee as regards operations 
of foreign oxohange would take place if England had a silver instead of 
a gold standard. The statement would however, then he made in other 
terms, mt with reference to the shilling only or whatever com might 
denominate the pubho debt m England. 

It appears to me that I need not enter further into this part of the 
subject, beyond saying that we must he careful not to confuse the results 
of exchange with the pnee of gold. 

The business which lies before us is to asoertain by experience, so for 
as may be possible whether or not Aot XVH the only currency law we 
have, does, approximately, represent the value of gold and silver re- 
spectively or if it requires alteration 

I do not know that any other means lie open to the Financial Depart- 
ment for obtaining the necessary experience m the wont of which, os 
stated by Mr Arbuthnot, is found the whole difficulty of the question 
before us than in pursuing the course which ha* been lately adopted by 
tho Government of Indio. 

This course being eminently tentative and experimental for the pur 
pose of resolving the pomt of relative value, it appears to me to be 
unnecessary to follow my hon’ble colleague in his argument m which he 
shorn, with much ingenuity that the price of the sovereign stated m 
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Hie notification lccently issued, which, ns said bcfoie, follows Act XVII 
of lS3o, line been fixed too low with legal d to the facts of value pre- 
sented by silvei and gold m the English mniket 

It remains only to obsciie that the gold merchants (sec the evidence 
of Me^re Claude Blown and Dunlop m the papeis 1 elating to a gold 
currency) taken different view, and that they consider they can mipoit 
so\ereigns, at an nch milage to themselves, at rates varyingfiom Its 10-3 
tolls 10-") Thus, Mr Claude Blown* 1, stated that he could lay dowm 
Australian <.o\ci eigne m Calcutta at Its 10-2-11. Mi Dunlop comes 
to the conclusion that Bntish so\ deigns can ho laid dowm at Calcutta at 
Its ] 0-4-10, but it was ascertained m 1SG3 that the actual cost of 
so\croigns cent by the Oiicnt.il Bank to India was Its 10-3-4 But 
'ciy lccently a communication was iceened fiom Mi Chnslian, aBioker 
in Bombay, m winch he nflirmed that soveicigns could be laid down at 
that place at about Its 10-3 

I thcrcfoic submit that the facts, as w r e know them m practice, are 
generally against the Iloidble Mi Sliachcy's position, that the Act of 
1S33 does not, nppioximatcly, rcpiesent the relative values of the two 
metals in India 

But, undei the circumstances stated m the eaily paiagiaphs of this 
Minute, I, foi one, have been most unwilling to pioceed aibitianly oi 
summanly, and I am led to concur in the opinion of Mi Aihuthnot, 


* I llunk it riglit to ndd m n note Mr Clnudo Brown’s own w ords, it being reincinbored 
that bo is n merchant of much eminence and ability Extract from a letter to Sir Charles 
Tre\ clyan, dated May 28lb, 18G4 •—“We mnj fairly nssumo that the average selling price 
of gold over a scries of years m tins market is an index to the rate at which, with reference 
to the state of tho exchanges, it can profitably ho laid down here , nnd that if the prices 
rnlmg afforded anything more than a moderate profit, tho effect w ould ho seen in a great 
addition to the supply nnd a general reduction of inluc to a level conesponding to that 
ruling in the othcrpiinrkcts of tlic world 

“I have taken the n^rnge of our own sales of Australian gold m tho years 1861 and 
1863, nnd fmd it to he Its 14-14-3 per sicca mohur of 22 carat fine If we include tho first 
four months of this year, during which tho value wns exceptionally affected hy the monetary 
crisis, the average is reduced to Its 14-13-9J- on total sales of Its 17,02,708 

“To check this result, I hnvo taken tho nverago of tho quotations during the three years 
from our monthly circular, and find it to he Its 14 13-4, so that, I think, we may fairly 
conclude that the value of gold of standard quality lias during tho past three years been, as 

nearly as may be, Its 14-14 per sicca mohur 

“At this price, the 5 dwts 3J grams which au English soiereign contains will he worth 
Its 10-2-11, and wdion to this is added seignorage at tho rate of 1 per cent , the cost of the 
com will he Its 10 4 6 ” 
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that we require experience in order to determine the inconsistency which 
appears to rule m the vnluee of the metals, as shown m the European and 
Indian markets, if ouch inconsistency exists, which I greatly doubt, for 
reasons which will presently be shown 

My own view haa generally inclined to the opinion, that, on the whole, 
the value of gold might possibly, nse in Indm. That opinion was ex 
pre»ed m 1864, and I have os yet no reason to depart from it. Neverthe- 
less, there is no other conceivable criterion for our immediate and present 
guidance than the facte of value ns noccpted by the gold merchants. 

It is not irrelevant to observe, that, while Mr Strachey finds fault 
with the rate which, according to his viewB, is below the real value of gold, 
the contrary has been suggested, both m Bombay and Calcutta, tux 
that, owing to the want of a legal tender, the treasuries might come to 
1>Q encumbered with gold because the public would be unwilling in cer 
tarn states of the exchange to take the sovereigns from tho treasuries at 
the rate stated in the notification ms, Ita 10-4 Very recently I was 
consulted on the practical value of the objection thus taken and as to 
the measure® which might be nocowary in consequence. 

Mr Btrachey'B Mmnte on the one hand, and the questions put by Mr 
Balfour, of the Bombay Bank on the other, are, I think, not Imd cm 
den co that the Government has struck the proper mean by which to 
obtain the expen enco required, before proceeding to the step of declaring 
a legal tender of gold 

It is to me a matter of regret that the question of a gold currency 
for India was encumbered by tho interpolation of the English sovereign 
m 1804 which is coined for a different system m another country The 
advantage of circulating the sovereign in India except as an auxiliary to 
on Indian com haa never made itself apparent to me. Nevertheless, the 
sovereign has many friends, and owing to the step token by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, it cannot now be summarily banished, until its incompatibility 
with Indian wants has been proved by experience 

To have given it a higher value for receipt and usuo at tho Govern 
ment treasuries than Its. 10-4, without the safeguard of legal tender to 
compel its issue would doubtless, at times have caused very considerable 
difficulties to the treasuries. For they wtfuld have been made the rem pi 
cuts of sovereigns for tho furtherance of mercantile speculation, and tho 
sovereigns would then have often remained ns a dead weight in tho 
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tiensuries, because of tlie lug'll Government value attributed to them. 
But further, to have given them a higher value, would have been to 
leiteiate Sir Charles Trevetyan’s mistake, and to attribute to corned gold 
m India oilier official rates than aie shown by the only metallic currency 
law v e possess. 

It vill be undeistood, after the foiegoing statement, that I am unable 
to comprehend Mi Stiachey when he says that Act XVII of 1835 is 
entirely obsolete, so fai as it dcclaies the lelative value of gold and silvei 
1 think I have shewn that the fiamers of that Act have veiy fanly anti- 
cipated the proximate lelative values of the piesent day. 

With reference to the late measuies being inoperative for any useful 
pui pose, as declared by Mr Stiachey, he will surely admit that if those 
measures lead us to the facts we want, with lespect to the truth or other- 
wise of the values stated m Act XVII, those measuies mil not have 
been altogethei devoid of utility 

For if the sovereigns come and go at the notified rates, it will he 
apparent that the Government notification has pioperly determined then 
value. If they accumulate m the treasuries, it will follow that they aie 
too dear m price If, thirdly, they aie not paid into the treasuries, and 
the late measuies turn out, as supposed by Mr. Strachey, to be simply 
without practical effect, we shall be satisfied that the price of gold, as 
deteimmed by Act XVII of 1835, is not high enough 

With regard to paragraph 17 of Mi Btiachey’s Minute, it is to be 
noted that the notification of October has not been without some result 
Thus, I am infoimed that m the month of January about 80,000 sove- 
reigns were paid into the tieasury at Calcutta, about a tenth of that sum 
having been withdrawn by the public. 

Assuming Mr Sti achey’s calculations about the prices of different 
kinds of gold to be correct, the fact of the soveieign being 1 per cent 
dearer than bar gold is not surprising when its quality of money and the 
demand for corned gold, whether in India or for travellers leaving the 
ports of embarkation, are fairly considered 

According to the instructions lately given in the Financial Depart- 
ment, the sovereigns paid into the treasury will retain their present form, 

63 
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if the publio should wish to take thorn If thore be an accumulation 
On the other hand, a proportion will be thrown off in Indian coma 
According to our present moans of information, the Indian coins appear 
to carry a pre mium in the market, owing to local circumstances, which 1 * 
not warranted by their intnnsio value but is, probably, to bo ascribed to 
the dearth of Indian coins 

These points have been lately very carefully considered by Sir Richard 
Temple Mr Chapman the Financial Secretary and myself. The 
instructions subsequently lwued. for giving practical effect to the notificn 
tion in certain details on which Colonel Hyde the Master of the Mint 
required information account satisfactorily, I believe, for any doubts 
which might arise 

As yet Government has not sanctioned the purchase of bar gold for 
the purposes oE coinage This operation I believe to be desirable. There 
u only one objection that I am aware of, that being that Colonel Hyde a 
machinery m eo deficient that he 10 poetivoly not in a position to comply 
with all the obligation! imposed on him by law tne of coming gold 
according to certain denominations of com as required by Act XV] I. 

This faot has a peenhar bearing on Mr Strachey's argument for it 
is true that much loss of labor takes place m the coinage of gold at 
Calcutta owing to imperfect machinery as lately explained by Colonel 
Hyde. Thu imperfection is now m the course of being repaired, but 
many month* must elapee before the deficiencies can be set right by 
supplies from England. 

Another item of the alleged loss is, I think to be found m Colonel 
Hyde b method of computation. Now it is true that the minimum legal 
weight of a sovereign m 122 1 grams. Colonel Hyde makes his oompu 
tation on the basis that all the sovereigns presented are of mmirnmn 
legal weight. This method may bo convenient for account purposes for 
nil I know to the contrary but I think it is p i am on the surface that 
such a modo of computation muit be inconsistent with fact. Thus X 
should imagine that the hales of sovereign! winch come m large remittances 
from England and Australia, and ore probably often corned for the pur 
poe« are much more likely to be full weight than otherwise. At least, 
considering that sovereign* hare bnt little crrculntion m India, we may 
take it for granted that if they are presented in large quantities at the 
treasury at least half of them will be full weight. Thirdly, I under 
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s(nnd 1 per cent of Colonel Hyde's computation to be lmaginai y or 
ncailj so that is to say, that it consists of the 1 per cent of seignoiage 
which is charged to the public for the coinage of gold bullion. 

For it is cleai that if Government occasionally send bullion to the 
Mint for coinage, it is little else than a mattei of account whether the 
ccignoiage lie chaiged or not It is cunous, when investigating this 
matter, to find that the le-comage of soveieigns is slightly cheapei than 
the coinage of bai gold, because, in the formei, mixtuie with alloy has 
aheady taken place, -which has to be done with the lattei befoie it is fit 
for nianufactuie In shoit, the sovereigns suppfy then own alloy 

On the whole, I believe it may be said with accuracy, that, whatevei 
real loss may take place m the le-coinage, piovided the maelnneiy be 
effective, it is so tiding as to be almost inappreciable At least such 
was the lesult left on my mmd aftci a caieful enquny into these points 
recently held by Sir Itichaul Temple and myself with the Master of the 
Mint 

I Hunk a fuithei aigument miglit be maintained in favoi of showing 
that so\ereigns leceived at Bs 10-4 would, when le-comed accoi ding to 
the rates of Act XVII, show an actual piofit, sufficient to covei the 
possible loss on light-weight sovereigns and the expense of manufacture 
Foi this I would lefei to the facts stated by Mi Claude Blown, as set 
out above 

I am unable to agree with my honHile colleague with legal d to the 
inexpediency of producing Indian gold coins at the Mmt 

In the first place, to produce these Indian gold corns is strictly 
accoi ding to law and is a boon to the public Secondly, it will be m his 
recollection that, till veiy recently, there was a misapprehension about 
the Mint opeiations It was believed that the public had entnely ceased 
to bung gold foi coinage If I recollect lightly, the alleged cessation 
was one of Mr Stiachey’s reasons, m the course of conversation, for 
declaring Act XVII to be obsolete as affecting gold 

Enquiry, however, proved that the notion of cessation was incorrect, 
and that, notwithstanding the imperfection of the Mmt, the fact of gold 
not being a legal tender, and the further one of Indian gold corns being 
m no manner receivable at the treasuries, the public, nevertheless, does 
insist on the right conceded accoi ding to Act XVII, viz , to demand 
Indian gold coins m exchange for its bullion,— upwaids of a million having 
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been thru corned since 1852, the dato of Government declining to take 
those coins in payment of Government dues 

Knowing, os wo do, besides, that the native mints in the independent 
States turn off a large quantity of gold corns I confess that, to mo this 
fact has a significance more important than 1 can describe as showing 
how the Government of this country has, hitherto neglected its duty in 
furthering the advancement of a gold currency or at least, in actively 
supplying a gold coinage. 

Pot a gold currency it is indispensable that not only gold should be 
m the country os we know it to be but that it should also exist m tho 
form of coins 

By the measure of 1852, the Government did what it could to 
dimmish the demands for such corns, and, therefore, to lessen the opera 
tions of the Mint Notwithstanding this, however we see that the 
thirst for Indian gold corns has still pro vailed and that, owing to the 
dearth of them these very coins bear a fictitious value m the market. 

I am therefore, clearly of opinion, that while grvrng what may he 
called fair play to the sovereign, we should not refrain from throwing “ 
off the Indian ooms as sanctioned by Act XVTI 

In short I believe that if we would have a legal gold currency 
hereafter we should supply the country with gold coins at present. In 
any case this must be a matter of time but, I think it is incontroverti 
bly shown that we shall never extricate the currency from the dilemma 
in which it is placed — a dilemma totally opposed to the wishes of all the 
commercial classes in India — until we afford the means of a gold cur 
rency by adding to the Indian coins now m circulation The legal tender 
must then follow 

There should be no attempt at regulating the value of gold by fur 
ther notifications unless Government be prepared to concede the legal 
tender A Ye shall be m a position to do this so soon as we are satisfied, 
whether or not the statements given by Act X VII do fairly represent the 
relative values. Till tho mistake of 18G4 wns repaired it was quite 
impossible to make an experiment, or even hnxard a guess, in these 
matters. 

"What I object to in Air Straehey's views is this, that, because we 
are m uncertainty now therefore we ore to take no practical step towards 
our extrication from it This would be in fact, to abandon the results 
of oil tho labor and investigation of the last five years and finally to 
deny a legal gold currency to tho commerce and industry of India for 
which thev have so long entreated m vain 
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I concur m my hon’ble colleague's warning against the aitificial 
enhancement of silver I would venture to say, that there has been no 
more 7 colons suppoitcr than myself of the aiginnent, that it is absolutely 
necessary to proceed according to actual facts of value, without any 
artificial arrangement, such as that suggested by Sir Charles Trevelyan m 
1 SGI, and again lately by tho^e vivo ho\e advocated the compulsory 
tender of the sovereign at 11s 10, v hereby the value of silver would be 
unnaturally raised 

It is in such a sense, viz , consulting only the facts of value, that I 
"role in 18Gj, and, at the instance of Sir John Laurence, ngnm tendeied 
my advice during the last year With legnid to those facts, it would 
be well to consult the evidence given to the Cm leney Commission, as 
well as the tables of prices winch aie prepared at the ports of embarka- 
tion, where the sovereign lias a value per sc because of its quality of 
money m England. 

But can the same be said of Mi Straehey's practical recommend- 
ation? Tims (ude his 28id para ), lie actually wishes to depreciate the 
value of silvei artificially m this country, and to make a legal tendei of 
gold which shall thus stereotype the nibiiraiy depreciation Be it fur- 
ther observed that he fixes on a pnee of silver foi this puipose — 5s Id 
m India — which is frequently', it may be said m prospeious times gener- 
ally, below the rates of the London maiket itself. 

In support of this assertion, I add m a note' 3 ’ - ' the table of the prices 
of bar silv er m London, winch was furnished to me authoritatively in 


* The price of bar silver per ounce standard m London 
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1864, and is m tho Appendix of my Minute of that year, from which 
Mr Btrachey has quoted. Thus tablo gives the prices of silver during 
the eleven previous years, «: , from 1853 to 1803 molusivo It will be 
observed that in no single year was the average pneo of silver below 
5 It whereas the average pneo for the eleven years was about 5 1 1 
Now, thin was in London and not m India and m India silver has to 
bear the cost of freight, insurance, and brokerago when unported from 
Europe whioh are computed at 8i per cent. 

I cannot discover in Mr Strachev’ s Minute that he has token into 
consideration the 3J per cent which must be added in India on the fore 
going accounts to tho price of bar silver as stated in London The like 
omission unless I have read the paper wrongly appears m the table he 
cites in his 14th paragraph Thus m that table it is said that when bar 
silver is at 6 j 1 A the equivalent in the rupee is 2 1 67 d =10 9-3 m the 
pound. 

Ih Mr Dunlop s table (sec page 255) of gold currency papers which 
in the calculation includes 3J per cent, for freight, insurance and broker 
age and farther the mint charge it is shown that when the bar silver oosts 
5jr 1J m London the cost of the rupee m Calcutta Mint is 23^ which 
would give Us 10 and frds of an anna to the pound. An extract from 
Mr Dunlop s memorandum is given m Appendix C 

I am I thmk bound to follow the argument to its legitimate con 
elusion Thus Mr Btrachey has told ns (see paragraph 13 of his hEnuto), 
that, since July 1806 the price of silver has never gone above 6* Id in 
London, and that during the whole of last year it did not exceed 5 1 

Ofrd 

Taking the pnee of silver in London as the basis of calculation we 
have seen what the cost of the rupee is in the Calcutta Mint when the 
silver costs 5i Id in London. The same commercial method of com 
putabon boing adopted ns of adding the cost of freight insurance, 
brokerage, and mmt seignorage to the London pnee, we are informed by 
Mr Dunlap s tnblo that the cost of bar silver being in London 5# 0$d 
per ounce tho cost of the rupee at the Calcutta Mint becomes 28/ fl d 
which if reduced to value m tho sovereign gives about 10 rupees 2 
annas, or 2 nnnaa below the rate stated m the Government notification 
and 2 annas 4 pie below the value of gold assigned in Act XV1L 
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We have then the furthei inference that the pi ice of bar silvei, as 
quoted in London, if taken alone,, is a fallacious guide, and that, m truth, 
it leads to a conclusion opposite to that desired by Mi Strachey. 

Consequently, it is difficult to deny, that if we would approximate to 
the value of gold m India in the statement of price, we must follow the 
rale of the gold merchants, which looks to the cost of the delivery of 
gold in India, rather than pay exclusive attention to the price of silver 
m a veiy distant market And we aie again reminded of the absolute 
necessity of remembeiing that behind both modes of computation lie the 
confusmg elements of the balance of trade and the state of the ex- 
changes, which seem to have escaped Mi Stracheys consideration 

I cannot, in any maimer, concui m the suggestion which would reverse 
the usual older of things, and make the more valuable metal a legal 
tendei for small amounts only — in short, to have a gold token coinage 
This, I believe, to be absolutely conti aiy to correct principle and all 
previous usage m any country, and, therefore, to be certain to add one 
more complication to the difficulties already artificially caused m an 
otherwise easy matter Theie can be no reason for limiting either gold 
01 silver, as regards tender, until the time has arrived for reducing the 
inf ei 101 metal to a token comage and a single gold standard has been 
thus established 

As I have often ventured to urge, all that we have to do is to adjust, 
as closely as possible, the relative values of the two metals m coinage, 
and then leave them to fight the battle for supiemacy 

Wherever this has been done, silver has been driven from the field, 
notwithstanding that silver was the original standaid, e g , the United 
States, France, &e , &c 

Foi the argument on this pomt, and the manner in which the obli- 
gations of a country which once had a silver standard continue to be 
stated under the old denomination, aftei the silver comage and standaid 
have made way for gold, I beg to refer to my Minute of March 1864. 

I would add that I entnely concui in Mr Strachey’s remarks on the 
proposals of the Indian Mint Masters. 


W R MANSFIELD 
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Average price of English Sovereign*, 8gc , since 1830 
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liOTS —This return having been furnished from another source, differs from that given m Appendix A 
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APPENDIX C 

Exit act from “ Remark* on ike importation qf Bullion into India, mti 
Quotation*,” by H G Duitlop, Esq , dated Calcutta, 0£4 AfarcA 1804 

In the present etate of Indian currency the following table may be 
interesting it gives the outturn of bar elver, Btnndnrd, purchased in 
London, and Bent for coinage to the Calcutta Mint, 

The chargee, such as freight, insurance, brokerage, fee., are computed 
at 31 per cent., and the mint seignorage u duly conmdnred. 
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And for each additional farthing m the pnee of l*r silver T ' 0 th of a 
penny should be added to the cost as given. 

Calcutta u taken os the place of import. 

Dimng the greater part of lot year the Council bffl. on Indio .old 
ontho Fort William Trenauiy at 1 11} to !, per rupee. Bn. rata may 
he furly taken aa the equivalent of the price at which there would bo a 
•pccml demand for bar diver for Calcutta, apart from other placee, and 
represents 5* to 6s 1 per ounce 

The latest rate at which hill, were drawn (in January) wtu it Old, 
or equal to bar diver at 5-2} per ounce at the outade 
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Bat 1 emitters from England in the piesent state of the Calcutta 
money market would readily give y^th to £tli of a penny per rupee more 
for the Council bills than for bar silver, as the bills are payable on demand, 
and the silver m bars must be coined befoio it is available The present 
rate of Council bills may faulybe computed as equal to 6$ 2d. per ounce 
of bar silver m London. 


MINUTE — Ei/ the IIon'ble Sin Riciiaed Temple , — Bated \2th February 

1869. 

His Excellency Su William Mansfield has, m his Minute of the 9th 
cuu cut, in my opinion, so completely answered Mi. J. Strachey’s Minute 
of the 30th ultnno, that my remarks on the present occasion may be brief. 

2 M} r hon'ble colleague, Mr. Stiaehey, is quite correct m the belief, 
expiesscd m his 8th paragiaph, that my lecent pioposals regarding a 
gold cunency have been based on the report of the Commission of 1866. 
Considering the high authority of that Commission, and the elaborate 
enquiry they made, it was but natural and proper that I should so base 
my proposals Considering also that the distinguished Piesident of that 
Commission, His Excellency Sir William Mansfield, is a Member of this 
Government, it was fitting that I should consult him — which, indeed, I . 
have done with much advantage and instruction to myself Indeed, our 
delibeiations on this impoitaut subject have been most essentially aided 
by His Excellency 

3. I append a copy of my Minute of the 5th June last, to which Mi 
Strachey has lef erred, also exti acts from Minutes which I lecorded m 
October last. 

4 por further exposition of the leasons for the course which has been 
adopted, and which I, for one, have steadfastly recommended, I would 
refer to oui lecent despatch to Secretary of State of the 23rd December 
1868. 

5 Mr StraChey points to the relative value of gold and silver as pre- 
vailing m Em ope I admit, of course, that these data are valuable and 
worthy of consideration. Indeed, I pointed to this very matter m my 
Minute of the 5th June last But various circumstances, exchanges and 
the like, are shown to cause fluctuations, and to lendei the aigument 
only paitially applicable to India. 
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0 I observe that my hon'blo colleague pushes his conclusion very 
materially further than Mr Arhuthnot has done in the valuable paper 
from -which Mr Strachey quotes. Mr Arhuthnot does not affirm more 
than that, the substitution of gold for silver m the currency of India 
would lead to a ** re-action m the upward tendency ” which has, of late, 
prevailed in the pnoe of biItct as compared with gold. Mr Strachey 
oonsideru that if we introduce a gold currency into India, the relative 
prices of gold and silver m the Indian markets will become appron 
mately the same u the prices that obtain m Europe. It appears to me 
that my hon’blo colleague has not only, as has been pointed out by Hi# 
Excellency Sir "William Mansfield, omitted to consider the charges which 
must always be added to the European price of silver as an element of 
the Indian price but forgotten that the disproportionate demand for 
silver throughout the East as compared with Europe depends after all 
very largely upon circumstances altogether apart from ita employment 
in the Indian currency such as the habit of hoarding silver its constantly 
increasing use for ornaments, and the demand for it m populous 
regions, such as China and Japan. Upon all these circumstances its 
displacement by gold in our currency will produce little or no effect. 

7 But the mam, indeed the conclusive point is the existing relative 
value of gold and silver m India. If that can be arrived at, or ap- 
proached, then we may hope for a solution of our doubts Now all the 
evidence goes to prove that a sovereign can be laid dqwn m India at 
rates varying from Bs 10 5 to Be. 10-8 This justifies the rate of Es 
10-4 which we are allowing for tbe sovereign. 

8 That a rating so arrived at by experience should coincide with the 
legal valu ati on fixed m In di a so far hack as 1835, and since unaltered, 
is a remarkable confirmation of our proceedings 

9 The valuation of 1838 * hnvmg been armed at under the previous 
circumstances of a legal tender of gold, was, it may be assumed fixed 
after the most careful consideration. It may have been temporarily 
disturbed perhaps by the subsequent gold discoveries hut after that 
fluctuation haa again become practically correct for India at least, the 
country for which it was intended. 

10 I have always understood that the relative value of gold and 
silver does not really c h a ng e in the long run and upon periods of dura 

* Sic In orig inal- 
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tion sufficient for tlie establishment of conclusions, though, doubtless, it is 
subject to fluctuations intermediately I would refer to the woids of 
Mr Dickson (whose authority is bejmnd question), to the effect that 
u the relative values of the two metals, notwithstanding periodical fluctu- 
ations, do very soon adjust themselves to each other,” and that “ the 
subj'eet must be discussed, not m relation to the existing state of matters, 
but to the experience of a series of yeais ” 

11. Accordingly I went mto the latter pomt last year Mr Dick- 
son's examination went back for more than a hundred years, and it 
appealed that m the yeai 1717 gold to silver was as 1 to 15 £09 and in 
1867 as 1 to 15 333, so that the difference over this long period was 
very slight 

12 If I admitted Mr Strachey's arguments to the full (which, 
however, I am far from doing), I should reply that the conclusion 
logically dedueible from them was, that we ought to have offered more 
than Rs 10-4 for the soveieign, but that, considering that we had 
raised the rate from Rs 10 to Rs 10-4, we weie manifestly proceeding 
cautiously, and that our error, if any, was on the side of caution That 
such caution is a necessity is shown by the questions put to us from 
various quarters 

13 As to Act XVII of 1835 being "obsolete,” as described by 
Mr Stiachey, I cannot understand that , inasmuch as gold has always 
been, and still is, coined under this law 

14 Mr Strachey recommends that gold should be corned and made 
legal tender up to Rs 200 only , silver, of course, remaining legal tender 
up to an unlimited amount This is so opposed to my understanding of 
the whole subject, that I cannot follow it The notion seems to be 
contrary to the fundamental principles of metallic currency, and 
specially to the practice in England I understand the natuial order of 
things to be, that the superior metal (gold) should be legal tender to 
any amount and the inferior metal (silver) to only a limited amount 
when the latter has been reduced to the lank of a token coinage. This 
order seems to be reversed by Mr Strachey’s recommendation 

R TEMPLE 

From the Government of India , to the Secretary y of State for India , — • 
No 4.3, dated 15th February 1869 

As promised m the last paragiaph of our despatch bTo. 333, dated 
the 28rd December last, we have the honoi to forward copy of a Minute 
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recorded by the HonTde Mr Strachey on the subject of a gold cnr 
roncy, together with, further Minute* by the Hon’ble Sir William 
AT«n«finlrl and the Hon'ble Sir Eichard Temple 


From Libut ConomsL H Htdb, R. E , Bead Commienoner tf Paper 
Currency, to tie Officiating Secretary to ike Government oj India, 
Financial Department , — Ah 693 dated 8 tk March 1809 

■With reference to your letter No 879, dated 4th ultimo, permitting 
the exchange of Indian gold coma* with the 

* Dcwhlwooli or *• f, i t i #. i . 

Holrori. public for notes, 1 have the honor to enquire 

10 - raj*» liecee. when these corns ore to be considered as of 

O m m 

light weight, and, an such, to be refused, or 
are they to bo accepted irrespective of the loss m weight they may have 
sustained by abrasion err any other cause. Act XVII of 1836 does not 
afford the necessary information on the subject. 


Fn dor ted by tke Financial DaPAE-nasHT, — No 1017, dated 12 tk March 
1809 

Forwarded to the Comptroller General of Accounts for report. (On 
ginal papers to be returned.) 


From E F Hanaisoir, Eeq , Comptroller General of Account t, to the 
Officiating Secretary to tie Government of India, Financial Depart- 
ment, — No 983, dated llnd March 1809 

"With reference to your office docket No 1617 dated 12th instant I 
have the honor to report that no minim um weight is fixed m Act XVII 
of 1836 and that none was fixed by Regulation XXXV of 1798 for the 
gold coins under that Regulation which were legal tender j nor was any 
limit fixed by Regulation H of 1812 which defined the minimum weight 
of silver coins I think a minimum weight should be fixed on the some 
principle as that adopted by the Imperial Government with regard to the 
sovereign and half -sovereign 

2 On consultation with Colonel Hyde I learn that it is not found 
nec«**ary to allow in the case of a largo coin so great a proportionate rate 
for ordinary wear as in coins of a smaller si re He consider* that the 
allowance for a sovereign would be sufficient also for a piece of Rs 15 
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3 By Royal Proclamation of 3rd June 1842, the minimum legal - 
weight for sovereigns is ordered to be 5 dwt 2\ gr , and for half- 
sovereigns 2 dwt 13£ gr , thus allowing for wear 774 gr and *512 gr, 
respectively I am not aware of any more recent order having been 
passed upon the subject, though the allowance is differently given m 
Tate-’s Cambist, which is geneially accepted as an authority on matters 
of fact connected with the eunency. 

4 I would propose, for the approval of Government, that the follow- 
ing rates of allowance be fixed for wear of gold corns before it ceases to 
be received m Government treasuries — 

Grams 

For the Gold mohur, sovereign, and 10-rupee piece 774 

„ „ Half-sovereign and 5-iupee piece . . 512 

„ „ Double-mohur ... . ... ... l 

5. The Mint Master should be instructed to observe the rate approved 
by Government m the construction of weights to test the minimnrp 
weight at which the coins should be received 

NOTIFICATION — By the Government of India, F man cud Department , — 
No 2731, dated 24/h November 1869 

With reference to the Notification of 28th October 1868, No 3287, 
the Governor General of India in Council is pleased to fix the following 
rates of allowance for wear of gold com before it ceases to be received in 
Government treasuries — 

. Grains. 

For the Gold mohur, sovereign, and 10-rupee piece ... 774 

„ ,, Half-soveieign and 0-rupee piece ... ... 512 

,, „ Double-mohur ... ... 1 

Fiom R. H HommGBEEY, Esq , Assistant Secretary to the Government 
of India , Financial Department , to the Head Commissioner of Paper 
Currency , — No 2730, dated 24 th November 1869. 

With reference to your letters Nos 69S and 283, dated the 8th March 
and the 5th August last respectively, regarding the rules for refusing 
to accept Indian gold coins of light weight, I am directed to refer you 
to a Notification of this date, and to request that, while it will be neces- 
sary for you to construct weights for testing the minimum weight at 
which the com should he received, you should use discretion in supplying 
weights. At present they need not be generally suppbed. 
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NOTIFICATION— Dy the Government of India, Financial Depart* 
nunt, No 3764, dated lith December 1870 
It ib hereby notified that certificate*!, granted under Section £4 of the 
Tnthnn Coinage Act 1870, for gold bullion tendered at the Mmt for 
oomnge, mil be paid at the option of the holder* in IB, JO or 5 rupee 
piece* of the weight and fineness prescribed in Sections 4 and B of the 
aaid Ach 


Front — B H HomKOBBET, Esq , Assistant Secretary to tie Government 
of India Financial Department, to the Hint Matter, 'Calcutta — 
No 8763 dated lSWi December 1870 


I’roort'Ung ITo. 1 


It having been determined to issue a notification as per margin, I am 
directed to request that yon will be good 
enough to coin 5 000 ten-rupee and £,000 
five-rupee pieces out of the currency gold bullion held at the Mmt, and 
supply the General Treasury with the come receiving m exchange an 
equivalent number of fifteen rupee pieces for the Currency Department 


Copy to the Head Commissioner and Comptroller General. 


Minute by tie Honorable Sm Bichasd Temple EL. C 8 L 

I desire to lay before the Government of India three notes by Mr 
G Dickson, Secretary to Bank of Bengal, on the subject of the gold 
currency, which he was good enough to draw up at my request also 
notes by Mr B B Chapman the Financial Secretary, imfi Mr H D 
Sandemnn Officiating Comptroller General and Mr E Gay, Deputy 
Comptroller General on the tame subject. 

£ I have long believed that a gold currency is wanted m India ; that 
its introduction ought to be an object for gradual if not immediate, at- 
tainment and that the British Government ought to adopt measures 
from time to tune towards that end. I do not say the introduction of a 
gold comage for we have that already in Indio. "We have gold piece* 
representing fifteen, ten, and five rupees, respectively, and believed, by 
what may perhaps be considered some of the best authorities m India, to 
represent these several sums very correctly as regards the relative value of 
gold and silver That this relative value has by these gold pieoes been 
preserved with as much accuracy as possible under the circumstances, was 
affirmed by the report of the Indian Currency Commissioners in 1867 
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But, despite then iniimsic merits, these coins are not, and cannot, he 
auiilible as eunency, because they are not legal tender I conceive that 
we should, so far as we fairly can, permit inducements to arise foi the 
importation of gold into India, and for its retention in considerable 
quantities m the country , that whenever such quantity might be found 
adequate, we should take the tiist opportunity to deelaie the gold coins 
legal tender to unlimited amount, that the gold pieces should continue 
to hen the fi\cd i elation to the mpee, that, for a time, it might be 
necessarv to peinut the lupce to lemam legal tcndei to an unlimited 
amount which would involve temporal lly the difficulty of double standaid, 
that the transition period of double standard should he as short as possi- 
ble, silver being i edueccl to a token coinage, and being legal tender up to 
a small amount only, and that gold should be ultimately the one legal 
standard 

3 Beniembeimg that many steps must be taken before any such 
consummation could he strived at, I should have piefened just now to 
confine nnself to such practical measures ns could he adopted at piesent 
But, among the main doubts which sunound the subject, I see, 01 imagine 
that I see, one doubt which affects theveiy root of the matter. It seems 
to he doubted whether a gold eunency is needed at all for India, or 
whether it constitutes a requnement of that pressing or important 
character which would justify any alfceiation m so delicate an affair as 
the currency 

-4’ I do not at all shave such doubt, on the contrary, I shaie the 
conviction expressed by my predecessors, Mr S Lamg and Sir C 
Tievelyan and Mr Massey, to the effect that a gold eunency is among 
the urgent wauts of India With the exception of Mi Wilson, every 
Financial Membei of the Government of India has advocated this view 
In 1866 similar views weie advocated by a Special Commission m India 
appointed to examine the whole subject, and have been maintained at 
one time or otbei by every Chamber of Commerce m India But, m the 
event of such doubts as above described being senously entertained, I 
will attempt to briefly recapitulate the leasons why a gold currency is 
desirable m India And my excuse for making the attempt must be 
this If people shall stiongly entertain an a pi ion conviction that a 
gold currency is really wanted, then they will find that the supposed 
diffi culties in the way of its introduction are not at all insuperable, if, 
on the other hand, they have no such conviction , then the difficulties 
which moie oi less beset every question of cuirency become magnified to 
undue proportions 
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6 It con hardly be necessary to recall to mind the superiority of gold 
over silver, or tho reasons why, in all countries, the estimation of gold is 
about fifteen times greater than that of sflvor A well known writer on 
bullion has summarized the advantages of gold thus * — 

Gold i* the noble* t of nil metal* — the king qf ikt msialt u the alche mU t* of old 
u*ed to cell It It hold* thl* exalted rank by rlrtoe of it* p radon* phyiical and oh*mi 
e*l properties, among which may bo mentioned, more especially it* mdeatructiHli ty j 
it* dgnal power of reciting oridicng influence* { it* fnribOity \ it* permanent dactihty 
and malleability it* beautiful color and iplendid luitre." — Sxro — BnJlton and 
Foreign Kxchmget 

6 It m this superior estimation which, causing gold to be bo much 
more relatively portable than any other precious metal, gives it a practi 
cal efficiency in oommeroial transactions, of which inherent quality no- 
thing save artificial restraints, from systems of currency, can deprive it 

7 The most advanced nations England France Italy America 
Germany Holland po6»e«a a gold currency Most of them have at 
venous tames adopted m ensures to change the currency from silver to 
gold. Some of them have even put forth efforts and undergone sacn 
floes for this object 

8 It is generally acknowledged by the best authorities that the 
money which is to be the medium of exchange and the measure of value 
ro large transactions or m all save small transactions should be gold as 
being the metal most suited for such purposes from ite greatly superior 
eetunationu Silver is suited only for transactions too small for the use of 
gold just as copper is suited only for transactions too small for the use 
of silver 

9 In the first place Adam Smith explains that — 

“In th* pro g i f of but a* try oommeroial nation* hare found it oonrenlent to coin 
■e re ia l difErrent metal* into money j gold for Iarg* payment*, direr for purehiue* of 
moderate nine, and copper or torn* other ooarxe met*l for tho*e of *till un*Jler con 
*lder*tian,“ 

10 Michel Chovaher gives a similar explanation ■ — 

" We know that, for many centurtea, copper con*tituted the money of Horn* After 
ward*, tcxriety hmring heootne richer copper money ni no longer nifficfent ; with th* 
ir»cre**e of wealth payment* became too eumbrou*, and a more ralnable metal than 
copper wa* found better adapted for the bulk of traiuaction* j it vu thu* that direr 
money cam* into u*e. Thl* wa* *oon after followed at Borne end for the *ame retaon 
by a gold currency The hUtory of th* currency In the monuchk* which wer* 
reared upon the ratn* f the Roman Empire reveal* the nine proee**." 
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The same authority goes on to say of gold and silver, ff A division of 
then employment seems to be indicated, for silver the smaller, for gold 
the larger payments ” 

11 McCulloch, speaking of gold and silver, says that — 

“ The former would be sure to be prefeired as money to the latter m all but petty 
tiansactions ” 

* 

“ The use of gold ns money is accompanied by so many advantages that it would 
maintain its place even though it were somewhat under-rated as compared with silver 
Inasmuch, howevei, ns gold has so many natural giounds of preference on its side, 
the true plan is to make it the only standnid ” 

12 Tooke, after rejecting seriatim the arguments for a change 
from a gold to a silver standard, says that “ m other lespects it would be 
the substitution of the less convement for the most convenient descrip- 
tion of cuirency ” 

13 Chambers writes in his ckaptei on money — 

“ A substance has been employed as the chief cnculatmg medium over the civilized 
world Its own nature has made it the standard currency, though it is lelieved and 
aided by other kinds of currency This substance is gold, which by common consent 
people at the utmost extremities of the civilized woild have used as their standard 
currency ” 

Id One of the mam leasons for the preference of gold over silver is 
forcibly expiessed by another writer (Dunning Macleod) — 

“ The greater the intrinsic value of the metal, the better is it qualified to peiform 
the functions of a ourrency The more rare 

and valuable the metal, the more portable and convenient would it be, so that a man 
might cany about with him, as it were, a concentrated essence of power of command- 
lug services ” 

As John Stuait Mill observes— 

“ There is an obvious convenience m making use of the more costly metal for 
larger payments and the cheaper'one for smaller, and the only question relates to the 
mode m which this can best be done ” 

15 Mr N A Nicholson, m his woik on the Science of Exchanges, 
says — 

“In a country where banknotes for very small amounts are permitted, as, for 
instance, the dollar notes of America, it matters little which of the two precious 
metals is chosen as the standard, provided there he one standard In a country where 
these small notes are not peimitted, gold is to be preferred to silver as the one 


standard ” 
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Farther on he reiterate* the opinion, thus — 

« Q 0 \d tbertfora i» to b« preferred u the «t*nd*rd of r*lo* in conn trie* where 
mill banknote* «ae not permitted bj l*w ** 

These remarks are folly applicable to Indio, 

10 Even some of those authorities, for example, Ricardo and James 
"Wilson, who prefer silver a* the sole standard, mate important admis- 
sions m favor of gold, Ricardo states that — 

“In ffcTtr of gold it may be *aid that its gr**ter r*lo* under * *m*Her bulk 
•mmsntly qnmlifit* It for the *t*ndsid in in opulent country 

James "Wilson Bays — 

“No one will b# inclined to deny tbit If we had to begin s system of currency 
dt *cco tb* roost ooUTenlent of *11 the nrloui systems now in practice would be 
fonrri to be thst used In Eoglsnd, where gold is the standard, and *3ver tokens of 
limited tendor the subordinate coins.” 

17 Now these considerations of political economy are just os apph 
cahle to India as to any other cmhred country It will hardlv be denied 
that India w a mvihred country Although cmhzation, m a politioo- 
eocmomio sense, is not so diffused m India as in Europe though the mrne 
of the people are leas mvilixed than the corresponding classes of an 
European people, stEQ India has a fair proportion of civdixaUan , has a 
large field for the exereme of political economy — all whioh though moon 
ndembie relative to the vastnera of the country, is oongiderahle absolute- 
ly Though on the whole a poor country oertamly, still India is, in 
parts, rich enough , has, within particular limits great wealth ha* exten 
■rvo transactions , has m some respects, mu oh to do with money on a 
great scale. 

18 It a no sufficient answer to this to say that the maaa of the 
people never see anything better than copper money that it is only 
certain clasaes that »ee even silrerr and that but a comparatively limited 
number would aoe a gold currency if it existed. For the limited number 
who would aee gold represent the most important classes of the country, 
just those classes whose still enterprise, and intelligence, go far to mnk 
the fortune of the nation. If the sections of tho people who would use 
gold were summed up they would bo found to represent a great and 
growing interest. And if they really require a gold currency, that 
would he a strong reason for introducing it. 

19 Again, if it be supposed that such currency were not so urgently 
wanted for the interior of the country generally, still tho question would 
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lennm :»s to xxliefhei it i* wanted for f lie lmgei transactions of tlie 
inland trade and especially foi the foieign trade? It is not so eas}' to 
franco the inland 01 mterpmtal tiade. But xx c know the extent of tlie 
foieign trade exact K, and xxc can see what a mighty inteiest that 
represent* 1 

20 But (he nuinhei of pei*om m all India who would use a onld 
currenex is not mi limited a*- seems to he supposed It may he mentally 
inclined m llu> wav ltli our fixe-rupee gold piece legal tender* 
ex cry one xxtm had to pi\ the rupees 01 more in metallic cuircncy (unless 
he paid in cmrenex note-') xxould pa> in gold Bxciy one who kept, or 
hoarded fixe rupee* and upxxnid* m tieasme xxould use gold Let us 
compute by our own notions (we cannot ascertain exactly) xxdiat the 
number must he of pixments of fixe rupees and upwards m all India 
x\ it Inn am* x ear Snick it must he xeiv gieat, quite gieat enough to 
justify the consideration of measmes for introducing a gold curicney 

21 Oi, let us suppose that, folloxving the example of the fix r e-fiauc 
gold coinage, or forming the casih conccixahle notion of a fn*e-shillmg 
gold piece, we xxcic to haxo gold coins of Iessoi denomination than five 
rupee* (for which the nutlioi it x of M’Culloch might he cited) — say, for 
example, that xxc xxcie to luixc 2{-iupce gold pieces, then ex*cry payment 
of metallic currency of 24 rupees and upwaids would he made in gold, if 
there were a gold cuircncy How veiy gieat, thou, must the number he 
of such paj meats in n year 

22 But m these, as in other matters, there is such a thing as national 
prejudice It is conceivable that such a population as the Indian might 
have some national prejudice against gold But have they, in fact, any 
such pi ejudiee against gold pieces ? No, they have not. Quite the con- 
trary, their piejudice, if they have any, is entnely in favor of gold 
The imperial dynasties wdncli preceded us m India had a gold cunenoy 
Some compaiatively ancient gold coins have still a limited cnculation, 
and enjoy the highest leputc It is remaikable that the gold coins 
which issue fiom the British mints m India mostly find their way to 
Native States It may he said, in geneial terms, that on our accession 
to powei in India, we found a gold currency existing conjointly with the 
silver currency, and it was reserved foi us to accord silvei the dominant 
and exclusive position which it now holds in the currency My own 
belief is, that few nations have, in their own m inds, a higherappreeiation 
of gold than the natives of India. 
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23 It was in 1835 that silver was made tho Bole legal tender in 
India , gold, however, censing to be a legal tonder, was still receivable 
at the treasuries in payment of Government dues. Even this was stop- 
ped in 1863 The prohibition was withdrawn m 1800, since which time 
the gold pieces have been and are receivable at the treasury as before 

24 This measure, however sound in principle, has not proved efflcaoi 
ous. Indeed, the state of the exchanges prevailing since that tone has 
not been such as to cause the importation of gold bullion. And, indeed, 
nothing can bring about a permanent influx of gold while gold pieces are 
not legal tender 

25 Upon this point M’Culloch writes thus — 

" Silver bo becoma la India, in fact o well u in law tbe tola legal tender • 
* * There are, at the lam© time, ranou* circonutanee* which mike 

jt much to be regretted that in attempt •herald hive been nude to exclude gold from 
the currency of India. • • • Hid gold been allowed to aroolate u 

coin it woo Id hive been extensively employed in miking large payments and it would 
also hare been exteruively hoarded. * • * It would b« good policy 

to ra-introdooe i gold currency 

20 M'CuIIoch further makee a remark which I shall cite m thia 
place. After explaining that gold would if it had a fair chance, tor 
culnte in India as woll as silver he goes on to Bay — 

** In that case tbe increased demand for gold • • • 

would, by leaning the demand for siirer hare cheeked any tendency It may hare hid 
to rise. 

Sir "William Mansfield (now Lord Sandhurst) elaborated thia same 
point in 1804 He estimated that the exclusion of gold from the cur 
rency caused a nse of 6 per cent, in the pnoe of silver and held that 
this led to injustice towards the land holding clasBes of India, who pay 
land revenue fixed for long periods or in perpetuity 

27 Whether we go to the full length of these conclusions or not 
still we can hardly doubt that to virtually oblige the people of India (as 
wo indeed do oblige them by our present system) to me only one preci 
ous metal for currency, when they might have had two precious metals, 
is to enhance tho pneo of that one precious metal, silver and thereby to 
put them to considerable expense unnecessarily They must have the 
silver for currency me and they must purchase it with their prod nee. 
If tho pnoe be enhanced, say by even a small percentage, then let the 
significance of that be considered Tho amount of silver in circulation 
cannot of course be stated, but it must evidently be very greet — supposed 
to be at least 150 millions sterling m value, sometimes oven estimated at 
more than 200 millions Tooke s History of Prices, Yol YI, poge 723 
gives the amount at 400 mdliona Hat that includes siirer Tor orna 
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incuts and other puipobcs It is not mateiial to the present aigument 
to discuss what the estimate ought to be The amount, whatever it may 
be, lias been purchased by the people of India Then even a small per- 
centage on either <um would gne an extra expense of several milbons, 
to which the people ha\c been unneccs^inlj' put. Such an estimate is 
not precise indeed, but it may serve to ga\e some idea of the possible 
loss occasioned to India. 

Again, to two gold instead of sihei coins is to effect a gieat sav- 
ing m minting cluuges and m wear and tear, or , per confia, to oblige 
the peojile to uscmKci coins when the} might u^e gold, is to put them to 
the expense of about fifteen times as much minting and weai and tear of 
coinage as might otherwise haic been licecssaiy This cost may be rela- 
tnelv small, from one to two per cent on value of coins; still let us le- 
member the amount of m1\ci coined m India since 1835, about 197 
millions, and we shall sec that c\en a small pcicentngc on tins vast sum 
would lie an appieciablo amount It follows that this amount might 
ha\e been to a huge extent sa\ed to the countiy had theie been a gold 
currency . Sir YT. Mans/reM summarizes the advantages of gold as — 

“ Is/, eupeuor portability,” 

(C 2/u7, dccionse of wastage,” 

“ 3;v/, economy in mintage, ” 

and lie dcsciibes these as <c elements of cheapness which have a marked 
effect m asserting the supcnoriiy of gold ” 

29 It is often said m effect that the ceitamty of silver always being 
largely employed as euncncy m a compaiatively poor countiy like India 
is a reason why a gold cuircncy is not wanted But I contend, on the 
conti ary, that this very circumstance is one of the reasons w r hy a gold 
currency is wanted, because it tends to steady the price of that silver 
which is one of the necessanes of the national life 

30 On the wdiole, it seems clear that while, in all other branches 
and departments of admimstiation, we endeavoui to give to India the 
best of everything so fai as w r e can, yet, in lespect to metallic currency, 
we deliberately withhold fiom her the fiist-rate article and afford her a 
second-rate one 

31 The foregoing considerations apply to India in common with 
other countries where theie may be commerce and accumulated wealth 
But theie aie special reasons m India why a silver currency without any 
gold currency must he inconvenient In othei words, there are, m addi- 
tion to the general reasons, special leasons w'by India ought to have a 
gold cuirency 
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32 The continent of Europe, and especially the United Kingdom, 
obtain both gold and silver from about the same distance in the case of 
each motal. Thoee countries have commercial relations with gold and 
silver producing regions Gold conies direct from Anlenca, so does 
silver 

88 With India the case is different. She has hut slight commercial 
relations with America, and consequently she has to obtain silver 
through the medium of England, This is, to some extent, a disadvant- 
age, and must involve various chargee, direct and indirect £Jhe has also 
to obtain the silver m which her currency solely consists, from an 
immense distance 

84 On the other hand, she could obtain gold from Australia direct, 
without employing any other country as a mediom and from a much 
shorter distance. Thus it would appear that, from its situation, Auctrali* 
with its gold producing regions is the natural source of supply of the 
precious metal to India, It is the present system of the metallic currency 
that prevents India from availing herself of the great natural advantage 
offered by Australia m this respect, and forces her to obtain her specio 
under comparatively disadvantageous circumstances 

85 As Colonel Smith the Mmt Master linn well expressed it~— 

u The advantage* of in trod ram# gold Into the currency of oar vast dependency 
need not be here insisted upon, Tbny may be Inferred from the unanimous wish of 
the inhabitants for a leas cumbrous means of exchange, from the benefit to be derived 
by the whole civilised world from India ■ taking her share of the Increased produce 
of the gold mines, and from the anomilcroa spectacle exhibited for many years past, 
of ships freighted with gold traversing half tbs globe hi one direction crossing ships 
oanT*ying an equal value of silver in tht opposite direction, for the adjustment of 
balances of trade capable of settlement without other voyage, and with a saving of 
expense of a quarter of a mHBan sterling annually " 

86 Sir William Mansfield (now Lord Sandhurst) put the case thus 

There can be no good reason to compel the precious metals to male* the journey 
from Australia round by London to India, instead of coming direct to the latter coon 
try Yet that la what, to a certain extent, necessarily tales place, and which throws 
heavy charges on the metal ordained aa a legal tender n*., silver The gold of 
Australia must go to London to be exchanged far silver which is then sent out to 
Indis after being bought at an artificially high price In Europe and the United States, 
Ths European markets are the middlemen who obtain their profits on the silver sent 
to India to rntoie the balance of trade ** 
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37. Sii Chnilcs Ti cvely mi ably set. foith the same point thus • 

" Engl uid hns n smiihcrn n<? well ns nn eastern empire, nnd the great staplo of 
tint southern empne is gold Owing to the exclusion of gold from the Indinn cur- 
rency, the tindc with Australia is chiefly earned on m this way. The gold of 
Australia is sent to England, where it is employed in bnjing siher, and the silver is 
sent to India hardened with the charges of the double aoyngo nnd with the additional 
interest named dining the long peiiod occupied by it The cotton nnd other exports 
of India nrc charged with the extra expense arising from this circuitous mode of 
payment Even a worse result i«, that the trade ennnot he carried on in n regular 
manner The gold remains m the Bank of England until the Indian demand sets in, 
nnd then it i« suddenly withdrawn to sweep the continent of silver for transmission 
to India ' 

3S The fnc( that the trade between India nnd Australia is not great, 
nnd is not lilcclv to grow essentially, -would not of couise constitute a 
difficulty. It is tine that if India received a large amount of gold fioni 
Aust min, <die would not he able to send hei produce to Australia m 
return But the balance m fu\or of Australia would be settled and 
adjusted m the trade between India and England and England and 
Australia India has extensile claims upon England for pioduee 
exported thither. She would tiansfer to Australia a poition of those 
claims and thus pay for the gold. 

39 The adjustments which take place m China will afford an illus- 
tration. China owes Lidia, yeaily, a laige sum for opium. She does 
not wholly pay'- this debt by produce or treasure She pays, m part, by 
transferring to India her claims upon Eugland foi Chinese produce 
exported tlntber 

40 But, fuither, there is one maiked pecuhanty in the situation of 
India, — which is peihaps almost unique m the woild, — m that she has 
annually to lemit to England money to the sum of many millions The 
liability is as serious as it is inevitable, and the cost of so vast a remit- 
tance amoimts to nearly half a million pounds annually, and sometimes 
moie. 


41 While the Indian currency is m silver only, the principal means 
of lemittance must be silvei Undei these cucumstances India will 
never possess gold m adequate quantities. The balance due to her on 
trade will he paid in silvei , m the mam, she must take that metal and 
none other. And she will possess no othei precious metal wherewith to 

66 
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pay whatever there ia to be paid by her in specie. She will have, then, 
only her silver and her prodaoe wherewith to discharge her obliga- 
tions 

42 But, as England has a gold enrrenoy, the payments must be made 
m that metal, so far a a they have to be made in money at all. And as 
India has to pay m gold she must obtain gold either by means of her 
elver or her produce. This is the real basis of the transaction though, 
m practice India. does not generally mate her payments m specie. She 
receive* gold in England from purchasers of bills called council drafts, 
and pays to the holderB of these drafts trilver from the Indian treasuries 
But the payments are settled and adjusted in gold, and the difference 
oliargeable to her on this adjnstment oome* to the same thing as if she 
had purchased with silver or produce the gold wherewith to mate 
payment. 

43 This arrangement appears to bo inconvenient to India in various 
wnys. 

44 In the first place she obtains her silver through England The 
cost of effecting this is considerable Then she has virtually to bear the 
charge of exchanging silver in her own limits for gold m England and 
the cost of that ogam is considerable It would be more economical and 
more convenient if she herself possessed the gold m which the payments 
had to be made. If her currency were to be gold then she would always 
possess quantities of the very metal m which her obligations have to be 
discharged and her account adjusted. 

45 If the currency of England had been silver, then the argument 
would be somewhat altered. At present India has a sort of double 
difficulty Firstly, she has to make this great payment annually in itself 
a difficulty Then she has the additional difficulty of purchasing the 
metal in which the payment is calculated. This additional burden is 
caused by the present state of the currency And this must aggravate 
the charges to which India is subject 

40 Again under tho existing status the relative valuo of silver to 
gold is tho regulator m all respects, of the cost of these transactions to 
India The value of silver is, of course, liable to fluctuations For, tho 
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value of gold m England being deleimmed by law, and that of silver 
being not so determined, these fluctuations as legnrds silver are ai^ire- 
ciably gieat, and arc sometimes embarrassing by leason of the trouble 
and expense n Inch they cause Within India the value of silvei is in- 
deed del ci mined by Inn, but tlint fact is of no use nor validity m lespect 
to the exchange with England Now this difficulty would be mitigated, 
perhaps almost rcmo\cd, if India had also a gold euriency, with the 
same status as that of England, that is, v ith the value deteimmed by 
law. 

47. Mr. Goschen, in his woilc on Foreign Exchanges, writes — 

“Considering (lie case between silver and gold When n bill on Hamburg payable 
in <ilver is bought in London for a certain price, payable m sovereigns, what will deter- 
mine (lie \ nine ? ** * * Gold is snnpl} meicbandise in such countries 

ns lmvc a siher euriency and silver is merchandise in such countnes ns have a gold 
standard , and, nccoidmg to the puce of the merchandise at a given moment, bo will 
the exchanges fluctuate When a bill on Hombuig is to be sold on London, all the 
prerious elements of value will have to be tabon into consideration, — tbo rate of inter- 
est in the two countries, the state of credit, relatnc indebtedness, and so forth, but 
tbo value of silver in England will enter largely into consideration, or, m the opposite 
case, the value of gold m Hamburg ” 


Now it seems to me that, mntato nomine , the same story might be 
told of tlie exchange between England and her Indian dependencies, and 
that the process inevitably places India at a disadvantage 


48 Thus I contend that there should be one standaid only of value for 
the two countnes , m othei woids, that the standaid foi India should be 
the same as that for England , that India is specially entitled to this 
advantage, because she is moie conveniently suited as respects the gold- 
producing regions than the silvei-pioducmg legions, and because 
gold is the cuirency of the country to which India has to make such great 
payments , and that a gold currency would not only cause a saving to 
India m the piocurmg of so important an aiticle as specie, but would also 
lessen the difficulties arising fiom the pecuniary obligations of India 
towards England. 

49 There is one more pomt to be noticed, which is this It is ob- 
served by the Financial Secretaiy, Mr. R B Chapman, that when, upon 
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the establishment of a gold standard, silver came to bo demonetised, and 
the intrinsic value of the rupee to be diminished, the effect on the native 
mind would be bed. Mr Chapman’s words are, “ It follows that wo 
nhnll have to substitute for the use of the masses of our population a 
token eilver currency for the present full value currency Are we at all 
certain what the effect of this will he upon tho ignorant population ? 
Or how a silver token currency will work alongside of a full value Natavo 
State silver ourronoy ? 

60 It is quite true that the natives will always look to the intrinsic 
as well os to the nominal value of the rupee. Though the new rupee, 
with a lees intrinsic value of say 6 per cent., may pass m currency for 
the same value as the old rupee still the natives will not estimate it bo 
highly as the old rupee, because they use rupees for melting and for 
hoarding as well as for currency All this may be admitted to the full 
But what then ? I fail to perceive what evil would follow It a said 
that the natives would prefer the rupees of Native States in which the 
proportion of alloy might he lees than m the demonetized British rupoe. 
It might not be of much, consequence if this were to he the case But 
it by no means followB that any guch consequence would anso. If 
natives oloeely estimate the grams of fine silver m the rupee they will 
weigh accurately the British rupee against the native rupee. And the 
Bnhah rupee will be valued at its weight m fine silver at least. Besides 
this, it would have the advantage of being legal tender m British terri- 
tory for small amounts which the native rupees would not. And this 
advantage must secure the preference to the British over the native 
rupee, as silver to silver 


61 It might be said of course that the British rupee would cease to 
possess the estimation it now possesses, and this portion of our currency 
would decline m reputation. Very true no doubt. But, on the other 
h a n d we should have given the country a gold currency, the coins of 
which would nse rapidly to the highest repute, and to a degree of esti 
mat ion to which even our silver has never yet risen. I behave that no 
coins that ever were coined m this country would be so popular as the 
gold legal tender coinage of the British Government. In other words, 
while wo deprive the peoplo of the old silver standard, wo give them in 
return, a superior gold standard. And thus the last state of tho currency 
would bo far better than tho first. 
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52 Further, it is sometimes urged as a reason against mtiodueing a 

gold cunency that there is never 
likely to be a sufficient quantity 
of gold available to justify its 


Silver Coinage 


From 3 SOI to 1834-36 
„ 1835-30 to 1870-71 


£ 

63,033,833 

196,776,414 


Gold Coinage 

From 1801 to 1834-35 
„ 1835-36 to 1870 71 


260,408,247 


11,060,143 

2,061,972 

13,122,120 


Total Gold and Silver Coinage 


From 1801 to 1834-35 
„ 1835 36 to 1870-71 


Imports, Gold 

From 1801 to 1834-35 
„ 1835 86 to 1870-71 


Exports, Gold 


From 3801 to 1834-35 
„ 1835-36 to 1870-71 


Net Imports 


74 , 091,981 

198,838,386 

273,630,367 


9,455,635 

95,030,569 

104,486,204 


2,033,442 

3,016,342 


being declaied legal tender The 
quantity of specie lequrred for cn- 
eulation m India was estimated, 
fifteen years since, at 150 milli ons 
sterling, or lather that was the 
supposed value of the silver corns m 
circulation Within this century, 
the net importation of gold has 
exceeded 99 millions , but only a 
small portion of it has been corned. 
Having legard to the long period 
that com lasts, the coinage, gold 
and silver, may now be estimated 
at more than 150 millions steihng, 
and the amount of gold bullion 
and specie in India is within this 
amount These several quantities 
may not, indeed, be piecisely 
known But it is quite true that 
the amount of gold available or 
obtainable m India, undei present circumstances, is small as compared 
with silver and is not as yet, nearly enough for what the leqmrements 
of the country would be after gold being declared legal tender But, 
though I a dmi t all this to the full as fact, I do not at all admit it as a 
leason for refraining to declare gold to be legal tender For manifestly 
gold, having been once declaied to be legal tender,, would become one of 
the needs of the national existence Gold would be an article which the 
country must purchase , and with its laige surplus of exported produce 
over imported goods, and with an ample balance of trade in its favor, 
the country would have no difficulty m purchasing gold, which metal it 
could, as has been seen already, obtain direct fiom Australia on reason- 
able, perhaps even on favorable terms. If, then, the need of gold for 
currency m India weie to be anticipated, its influx into the country would 
be a matter of a few months, peihaps only of a few weeks, and the want 
would haidly have begun to be felt before it was supplied 


5,048,784 

99,437,420 
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53 Before concluding, I would add that- experience docs not shake 
my belief that the relative value of gold and silver is represented accord 
mg to scum tifio theory and principle by the present gold coinage of 
India, that is 120 grain gold piece to 10 rupees , that the present rate 
offered by the Government of India m 1869 for the English and Austra- 
lian sovereign 10 1 rupees (ten rupees and four annas) coincides as nearly 
as possible with that standard, and that the conclusions arrived at by the 
Currency Commission, m 1807 are sound. It is true that very few 
sovereigns have been received in the treasuries since I860 but this cir 
cumstance is attributable not to any defect in the rating (10J rupees to 
the sovereign) , but to the state of the exchangee which has precluded the 
importation of gold bullion, silver being the sole legal tender How can 
gold compete with silver m India while the latter has a value fixed by 
law and the former has not? I understand that, as a matter of fact, 
gold can still be laid down m India at something lets tlmn Its. 10f for 
the sovereign and that so for the Ea. lOf rate must yield a profit on 
the importation. If that be so then this rate would still seem to be the 
right one And the non-arrival of gold must apparently be due to 
artificial causes, which amount to this, that gold is at a disadvantage os 
compared to silver which is favored by law If this be so, then the 
fact that gold sovereigns command in the market, at most tomes a 
higher price thnn Kb. 10i and the 120 gram gold piece a higher price 
than Kb. 10 must be owing to adventitious causes, and to the aremn 
stance that the supply of these corns bemg very limited there is a sort 
of fancy demand for them which is no criterion of what their value 
would be under a different status 

54 Those who dissent from the above named determination of re 
lative value base their argument on the fact that this assumes a propor 
tiou of exactly 15 to I gold to silver whereas at many period? m 
England, and of late years m India the market prices show a proportion 
of something more than 15 to 1 But then tho prices are affected in 
England by the fact that gold has a value determined by law and silver 
not j while t net wrstl in India silver has a value determined by law and 
gold has not And this consideration rendera it impossible to determine 
relative value precisely by these pnoes One cardinal test is tins take the 
cost at which gold and silver can be laid down, is, and generally has been, 
laid down m India, counting the charges for bullion, freight, insurance 
brokerage, and seignorage, and then the proportion of 15 to 1 would 
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appear correct aiul proper ns regards this question at issue ; and it would 
seem that gold could he piofitably impoited at the present rating 

On the oilier hand. Mi. John Norman of Calcutta, a gentleman of 
gieat know ledge and expenencc, in a letter uhicli will he found among 
the appendices of this minute, endear om s to show that 15 to 1 would 
practicalh cxeludc gold, that 15^ would exclude silvei, and considers 
that nitli 15$, oi even 15£, \eiy large amounts of gold would be present- 
ed for coinage. 

55. I still hold to the opinion that if it were determined to have a 
gold cuncncy, \\c should inanity emplo} r our Indian gold coins foi that 
puipose I uould not object to make the soveieign a legal tendei for 
ten ltipees and four annas But the soveieign being woifh ten mpees 
and a fraction ovci, theie might be some slight tionble of calculation in 
changing it foi silver, and this Mould be a diaM r back m lespect of the 
\we of the «o\ creign as cuirency m India And if this objection weie 
urged, I M'ould not pi ess for the soveieign being declaied legal tendei. 
But mc should continue, under any cneumstances, to leceive the 
sovereign m our treasuries at the pi esent rating, or at whatever latmg 
might be fixed 

5G I believe that a lepugnance is felt by some to the pi esent deter- 
mination of the question of a gold currency m India, because of the 
piospect of some univeisal com being adopted internationally But the 
prospect seems, practically, to be almost disappearing At all events the 
report of the English Commission on international comage, presided 
ovei by Lord Halifax, seems to be quite adverse to any change in the 
value of the English soveieign. 

57 I have not dealt with the objection which has been sometimes 
urged to a gold currency, to the effect that the national debt, and the 
paper currency are calculated m rupees. For the objection has been 
disposed of more than once m the papers relating to gold The sum 
seems to me to be this — we promised to pay in rupees and we should pay 
m gold determined by law to be equivalent to rupees 

58. I have haidly m this papei undertaken to treat of all the pomts 
connected with this important subject, still less to discuss all the col- 
lateral matteis which might suggest themselves for discussion But the 
subject m all its bearings has been dealt with in the report of the Indian 
Cunency Commission of 1867, m the volume of printed papers relating 
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to gold currency in India, in the file of correspondence relating to tlio 
revised notification of 1809 70 and in the additional papers now submit- 
ted, I am unwilling to add more than I can help to the mass of writing 
which already exists. 

BO In conclusion, I would ash early and favorable consideration to 
the proposals of Mr Dichson, which I will give in his own words 

u L — To anthonxe the receipt of Englieh and Anrtrilian •orerBign* into oh 
the Goronnae t tre ttunta of India without rettrictmn, and whether 
tendered m payment of Government due* or In exchange for rilrer 

“U.— In conformity with the prod non* of tha Currenoy Act to aathome the 
iMue of currency note* In exchange Cor gold bullion tendered at the 
mint for coinage into Indian gold •overragn* at the rate of 10 rupee* for 
120 grain* of gold of ftandord finene**, lew •eignoroge." 

I believe that these recommendations are safe and practical. They 
are the first steps towards a gold currency If they succeeded their 
usefulness would be too plam to require description. If they did not 
succeed, still no harm would be done. If m coneequenco we were 
to have any quantity of gold on our hands which could not be con 
vemently disposed of in India, we could use it for the remittances to 
England without loss, and perhaps even with profit. 

00 But if after the adoption of such measures gold bullion should 
not he imported if sovereigns should not be received at the treasuries 
if doubt still existed as to whether the relative value of gold and silver 
is correctly determined by our present rating and coinage then I hope 
that the matter may not be allowed to drop If the present rating of 
10J rupees and the present weight of 120 grains are not proper (as 
hitherto we have affirmed that they are) then what rate and what 
weight are proper? If the proportion of exactly 15 to 1 be not the 
proper one, os we have said it is then what is the proper proportion ? 
Can any one really prove that it ought to bo a fraction below, or a frac- 
tion above 16 to 1? Nobody supposes that we havo offered too much 
silver for the gold then, if this offer bo not the proper one is it really 
too httlo? Ought we to offer more? Thcso are questions which as I 
submit, the Government of India ought to be able to determine. Those 
are questions which have been determined by every civihxed nation that 
has adepted a gold currency No doubt it is a difficult and important 
problem but it cannot bo insoluble and it ongbt to be solved. If the 
enquiries which havo been made and the data which arc available, bo not 
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sufficient, (lien let another commission be appointed; so that the matter 
could be hi ought to an issue one way or the othei ; and that all the facts 
and considerations could be brought up to date. 

If the Government could now make up its mind that the introduction 
of a gold currency is among the leal needs of tho country and ought to 
be practically taken up, then I leeommend immediately the appointment 
of a commission to investigate once moie, and, as I should hope, finally 
the question of the relative valuation of gold and silver 


Note by George Dickson, Esq., Sccictaiy and Treasurer , Banl of 
Bengal, on a Gold Currency fo) India, — dated 15l/i January 1872. 

Tiie question submitted for consideration is, whether it is expedient 
or inexpedient for the Finance Minister of the Government of India to 
move fui ther in the attempt of having a gold currency m this empue 

Since the subject was considered by the committee m India, presided 

over by Lord Saudhuist, it has undergone considerable discussion both 

here and m England. 

* 

The result, so far as I have lead and ascertained, goes to deepen the 
conviction I have been privileged to expiess to you in formei minutes, 
that the conclusions aruved at by the committee which sat m India are 
eminently sound and unassailable 

Such being the convictions I hold, I reply to youi enquiry (1) by 
saying that, m my judgment, the present is a favorable and oppoitune 
time foi taking anothei forward step towards the accomplishment of 
what eveiy one appaiently so much desnes 

The chief difficulty is of course the inadequate supply of gold at pre- 
sent m the Indian markets, former supplies having either been absorbed 
for other purposes than those of currency, or exported to foreign countries 
It may be received as a sound axiom that no Government could seriously 
entertain the idea of changing its standard, oi introducing an alternative 
measure of value, without a sufficient supply of the precious metals to 
f air ly initiate the object m view 

This being so, the question naturally arises, " When is India likely 
to have such a supply of gold at command as may enable the Govern- 
ment of India to change the standard of value, so as to cause the least 
disturbance m her internal and foreign lelations ? 33 


67 
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As India lfl neither a gold nor a silver producing country, the same 
causes which have operated in securing fof her a continuous supply of 
silver will, in like manner, continue to draw gold to her markets, pro- 
vided it find* a ready sale at a determined minimum value — a point more 
fully adverted to hereinafter Aa a rule, India has a large balance of 
trade in her favor, arising out of her commercial relations with other 
countries Although the adjustment of this balance is in part, effected 
by the Secretary of State s drawings on the Indian treasuries for home 
disbursements, and by divers causes more fully adverted to in other 
minutes, yet m the long run, a considerable sum must be discharged 
either in gold or m silver Further the business operations of the 
exchange banks, at a time when exchange rules high will have a very 
material effect m adding to our supplies of gold. Silver being legal 
tender in India at a value below which it cannot fall, the hulk of remit- 
tances m payment of her surplus claims is, for the moat part, made in 
that metoL It is clear, therefore, that the causes which mfluenoe the 
movement of specie from one country to another affect gold and silver 
alike "Without an net of Government declaring gold legal tender, it 
follows that some inducement must be held out to jmportors to insure 
them against loss resulting from a sudden fall in the price of gold in the 
markets of India. For, besides drawing her supplies from England 
India may safely look, to another source for a fuller supply To balance 
her trade with Australia, England has a large amount to be paid to her 
in gold, and this gold instead of being sent direct to England, can often 
be more cheaply and profitably laid down m India for the purchase of 
claims on England. During several years pest owing to a very limited 
import, and to a contmuous adverse state of exchange, Australian and 
English sovereigns have commanded & much higher value than that 
assigned to them under the Government notification cif, IU. 10 4 

But, m the present upward tendency of exchange, owing to the 
unocasmg development of the export trade, it is safe to assume that a 
very considerable mflux of gold com and bullion may again be looked for, 
and if so, prices will fall to the level of the Government rating 

There is however ground for believing that the too restrictive nature 
of the notification authorizing the receipt of gold mto the treasuries 
“ only m payment of Government does, and until further notice given at 
tho option of Government, * tends unduly to check that free importation 
of gold which might reasonably be calculated on under the influence of 
a high rate of exchange 
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I have no doubt public writers and critics, who profess to have a complete 
knowledge of Indian finance, and the requirements of India generally, 
will find all manner of fault with such “ half and half measures and as 
• Di«n*ioiu by ths Indian be mg wanting m boldness,” and will not 
Awxiition in London. fail to denounce them os being purely “ mm 

grnary* and unsubstantial.” 

I am m your recollection when I recall the proposals made by some 
authorities m 1808 for meeting the difficulty in the way of introducing 
into India a gold currency by raising the mtnnsio value of the rupee 
I ventured to point out m my minute of 9th May of that year, that such 
a measure, if adopted would m effect raise all publio salaries increase 
the amount of the public debt, and render necessary the alteration of the 
value of Government currency notes. I revert to the proposal so mode 
because towards the end of the some year the Royal Commission ap- 
pointed to report on an international coinage point out m very striking 
language, the evils likely to result from a proposal made to tamper with 
the value of the British sovereign, so aa to make it identical with the 
French com of 25 francs. The proposal roused such a very strong feel 
mg m monetary arclea m the city that ultimately it had to bo 
withdrawn. 

I wish to demonstrate, os dearly as possible, that, while the proposals 
which, with much deference I submit for your consideration, are pro- 
gressive, and calculated to effect the object m view, they are at the 
same time, perfectly practical and safe, and, so far os Government is oon 
corned, no harm is likely to arise, even should they result in oomplete 
failure. 

The Secretary of State as you well know has to draw annually from 
the Ttdmu treasuries a very large amount. Last year if I mistake not, 
the selling rate of his monthly drawings was so low as to entail a loss of 
£600 000 on the revenues of India. If owing to an absence of de 
mnn d, combined with what I venture to call a very defective and 
injurious system exchange should fall to Is 10Jd or Is 10|d he must 
either continue to offer his bills m the London market or coll for a specie 
remittance from this side, which could be made only in the form of other 
com or buhl on. I need not enter into the results of such remittances 
and the prices rcalixed hut I may state generally that, making every 
allowance for reduced freight and insurance aa compared with previous 
years the experience we have had m the past, with ono exceptional case 
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bhows tlmt the loss ifa \eiy neatly 7} per cent., or not better than a sale 
of the Seoietary of Stated bills at the mte of Is 10i<7. pei rupee. I think, 
tlieao facts being admitted, it follows that, undei the existing 1 ordei of 
thing's, the Secretary of State has no means of counteracting the down- 
waid tendency of exchange to a point ho low as even 1#. 10^7, nor can 
>ou niateiially aid him fiom this side so long as things remain as at 
present. 

Such, however, could not possibly bo the case, were the Indian tiea- 
surics under the adoption of the measuies proposed (and I may here 
observe — tale all in, bat give out none) m possession of either English or 
Australian soveioigns rated at Its. 10-4 per pound steiling, oi of bar 
gold puichuscd at the rates I have indicated 

I submit, in corroboration of my argument, the following illustration. 


With the gold in possession, the Government of India could lemit to the 
Secretary of State on the following conditions, taking the sum of £100 

by way of example, viz. — 

Rs. 

As 

P. 

Value of 100 sovereigns at Rs, 10-4 each 

Freight and insurance, 10s und is 7 cl pei cent. 

1,025 

O 

0 

icspectivdy 

5 

6 

8 

Add sundiy charges, packing, &c .. ... 

0 

3 

4 


1,030 

10 

0 

Equivalent of a bill on India foi £100 @ Is ll^d. 




pei rupee ... 

1,032 

0 

O 

Diffeience 

1 

10 

0 


In other words, gold could be exported from India and laid down in 
London at a cost of Rs 3-1 per cent (taking the latmg of foieign 
sovereigns at Rs 10-4), or at a diffeience of 4 pei cent m favor of the 
Government of India, as compaied with the selling late of the Secretary 
of State's bills, as we have seen it, at Is 

Without entering moie fully mto this part of the subject, it may 
safely be taken for gi anted — < 

I — That the introduction of a gold cuneney into India will, m eveiy 
lespect, especially as regards portability, be moie convenient 
and advantageous than the existing silvei currency 
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II — That, by the removal of certain existing restrictions, a supply 
of gold, sufficient to make the attempt to initiate the change, 
may reasonably be reckoned on m the preeent state of the 
money market. 

HI — That the proposed gold com for India, containing 120 grama of 
standard fineness will not only be as near as possible to its 
intrinsic market value relative to silver, hat any supposed 
injustice to the public creditor and any confusion m the mode 
of keeping accounts will be avoided AH value as at present, 
win be expressed m rupees , all commodities bargained for m 
rupees the public accounts kept in rupees, and the currency 
notes left as they ore only payment* will be made in the new 
com 

IV — That, by declaring the English and Australian sovereign as legal 
tender at Ha. 10-4 along with the Indian one of Ba. 10 a 
large amount of ready made com will always be available 
for immediate circulation at a great saving to India. 

"With regard to this last point, I may mention that an able writer, 
Mr F Hendricks, m an excellent paper on the Indian gold coinage, 
recently read before the Society of Arts m London, takes a great deal 
of trouble to prove that the proposed rating is not scientifically accurate 
or os he states it is * unreal, imaginary and infected with error ’ 

This point was not lost sight of by our local committee for although 
the En glish and Australian sovereigns have been rated at Re. 10-4 with 
a view to avoid a more complex decimal proportion they are m reality 
intrinsically worth a little more relatively to the ten rupee gold com 
of India, 

The matter was before the committee in this shape, ou , that if 
a com containing 120 grains of gold of standard fineness be worth 
Its 10 a com containing 123 274 of tho same fineness ought, by the 
rulo of proportion, to ho north Its l0-4n4 38d bnt, to avoid complex 
calculations and because it would be more dcsirablo to leave the functions 
of the currency to tho Indian com alone, should the small difference in 
the exact rating of tho foreign sovereign ultimately drive it oat of tbe 
circulation of India tho commit too did not deem it necessary to observe 
strict scientific rat mg I may also add that the very slight undervaln 
mg of the English sovereign will not interfere with its importation, as 
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the difference is more than counterbalanced by the seignorage to which 
gold bullion is subjected under oui mint regulations, while the mmtage 
m England is free 

The objections of these gentlemen were dnected against the pioposed 
comage £01 India, m the hope that India might be induced to fall m with 
the pioposed scheme of an international coinage, for, says Mr 
Henducks — 

“Foi innately for the prospects of an international coinage for India, it may be 
consideied, in conjunction with the pioposal of Mr Lowe, to leduce the Bntish sove- 
reign to the extent of 0 S7813 poi cent , m order to make it identical with 2ofiancs of 
gold" 


It would be a meie waste of time to enter on such a mai e magnum as 
the advantages or disadvantages of an international coinage No doubt, 
if all the nations of the globe were m a position to commence life anew, 
they would be at liberty, and might ai range, to mould their curiency m 
such a fashion as to establish a umfoim standaid of value. 

It will, however, he more piofitable to deal with facts as we find 
them, and turn them to the benefit of India if we can I have already 
adverted to the fact of Mi Lowe's pioposal having been abandoned, 
and I shall now point out that the question of an European international 
coinage, instead of being neaier solution, has been practically xemoved 
furthei away by the lecent action of Geimany 

As lllustiative of the latent dangei to India m lelying on help fiom 
extraneous souices, I quote the points for discussion submitted to the 
Royal Commission on International Comage, and signed by Lord Halifax 

Suggestions of points foi chscussio-n lg the Royal Commissioners on Inter- 
national Coinage 

“ In order to establish either — 

a j — ^ common international coinage, or, if that should he impossible, 

« jl — That, at any rate, one oV moie coins of universally recogmzed fineness and 
weight should be struck m different countries, forming part of the cur- 
rency of each country, and being a legal tender and common standard 
measure of value in such countries, 

“ it must be determined— 

“ I Of what metal such com should be made 
“ 2 What proportion of alloy it should contain. 
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“ 3. What weight and dimensions should bo assigned to a ny such coin or 
coin*. 

u 4. What Kcnntj could bo afforded that the actual rains of the coin 
•truck m each country should always correspond with their deno- 
minational tbIuo. 

u 5. What dcficuncy in weight *hould exclude a oom from circulation 

" 6, What authority it i* neoessary to aatahhah in each country for with 
drawing light coin* from drodathm. 

** 7 Whether any limit should be imposed on the amount of iuoh c oins 
to be atruck in each country 

m 8. Whether it would be neoeaaary that m each oountry tome one coin 
ahould he * truck tdowiio (no) in fineness, weight, and dimensions, 
aid, if to what com would be the beat common coin to adopt for 
ths principal naticmi of Europe and Amenta, regard being had 
to the coma already cutting In the different ooun tries. 

" 0 Whether any and what mintage or charge for the manufactur* of 
the ooin should be taken. 


M 10. Whether any and what regulatkma as to the subsidiary conn in 
each oountry axe nooesaary 

If the shore question* can be answered satisfactorily H will remain to consider 
with referenos to this oountry — 

** 1. What change would be nooeasary in our existing twins. 
u 8. Whet effect such change would hare— 

“ a On the public rerenue t 

"b On existing contracts and engage manta, public and pnrate 
e On current commercial transactions i 

d On the ordinary operations of trade and Interchange of commodifies 
“ t. On the gentnl ooursnience of the public. 

“ 3. In what tame a change of the existing standard ooin oould be effected 
M 4. The cost of such change if no mintage is charged. 

“ 5. What proritiona should bs made aa to the existing ooms during ths changs, 

H Finally whether the >d ran tags of a oommon international ooin orerbs l aco— 
the inconTenlenos of tiis change." 

HALIFAX. 


It u enough, for my present purpose to state that the conclusions of 
the Royal Commission are dead against the proposal to reduce tho value 
of the pound sterling to 25 francs, on the ground mainly that it would 
disturb all existing obligations, nml cause many and senous difficulties 
detailed in their report, and shadowed forth m the note bearing tho 
signature of Lord Halifax. 
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That the course followed by Germany m having' a com suited to her 
own wants, usages, and necessities is the safest and most practical couise, 
I will endeavour to piove m as few woids as possible Germany, under 
a silver standard of value now m pioeess of bemg changed, has the thiee 

folio wmg principal coins m cuculation, viz . — 

* 

The Prussian thalei, valued @ 2s lid in steilmg 
The gulden, „ „ 2s. „ 

The Nassau gulden, „ „ Is 8d „ 

The new gold corns pioposed, and bemg stiuck now, aie — 

20-maik piece (gold), value 19s Id m steilmg, 

and equal to 6§- thalers 
1 -mark piece (silvei), value ll|d 

and equal to £ thalei 

It does not strike one at first sight why the ratio of 20-maik piece 
to the thalei had not, undei the new arrangement, been made less com- 
plex, but as I am not m possession of the leasons which mdueed the 
adoption of this paiticulai proportion, it is probably the best that exist- 
ing circumstances could admit of, and earned out with the view of 
changing at an eaily penod the unit of value fiom thalei to mark 

The German Government have thus acted without lefeience to the 
lelative weight of the sovereign, 25-fianc piece, or any othei foi eign 
com whatever 

<» 

I give the lllustiation as bemg the latest, and one that falls under 
our own observations 

But suppose you weie to listen to the theones of those philosopher, 
who so stiongly insist on the adoption of an international scheme as the 
only one suited to India, I have had the following calculations woiked 
out, and here is the lesult Suppose (the 25-fianc scheme bemg aban- 
doned) India were to assimilate hei gold com of 120 giains to the 
Enghsh sovereign of 123 274, which has been valued, as aheady explain- 
ed, at Rs 10-4, and suppose we go furthei and adopt another of the 
cunent theories, viz , a decimal system of comage, the existing rupee 
of 180 giains would requne to be mcieased m weight to 184 5 grams, so 
that it may lepiesent the one-tenth part of the sovereign, and, m older 
to complete the whole pioeess, the copper token, which now denotes one 
sixty-foui th part of the rupee, would have to be so alteied astoiepresent 
one-hundiedth of the new lupee Nothing appaiently is moie simple 

OS 
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Hum to hnvo m this way both an international coinage and tho decimal 
system for have we not thereby a gold coin corresponding m every 
respect to the TVn ghah sovereign and a silver rupee representing tho 
one-tenth part of the sovereign, and the copper token the one-hundredth 
part of the rupee ? 

But, as a matter for practical working (apart from all other objec 
tioru) , let u* take tho two following examplee 

L — A mound of gram, under the existing currency sella at Be. £-2, 
how much will the buyer have to pay with the proposed new 
rupee? 

IT — Yon have to pay a balance of wages to your servant of Rs 7 9 0, 
what sum measured in the new rupee is he entitled to ? 

They may serve as onthmetieal puzzles for the amusement of an 
expert accountant and even m tune probably, tho public might find 
out that, as the value of the rupee has been increased by one-fortieth 
part, so baa its purchasing power increased in proportion nnd that to 
pay for the gram m the new oom one must deduct a one forty first part 
of 2 new rupees and a one forty first part of 12 5 cents, the latter being 
equal to the two annas. I write all this with a full knowledge of my 
second letter of 9th May 1808 wherein I advert to the process of con 
verting the Sicca into the Company s rupee to which I would respect- 
fully refer yon I would only venture to repeat that, as I stated m my 
first letter of 9th May 1808 — 

•‘Any alteration In the *tandard of value, I do not man from one meuare of 
value to another ; t from aflvor to gold or gold to diver but * lowering or raking 
Its cttablbhed vela* m relation to other commoditiea, U calculated to throw every 
thing Into eooPoaion. I think the experiment would be a dangenxu one j ond I havo 
a strong feeling about leaving alone the present meoauro of vain* viz^ the rupee 
There la no neoeaalty for disturbing it, and any attempt to tamper with it would, m 
my judgment, be very hazard oua On every eonald*ration it appear* more doairabU to 
rate the Engluh and Auitrallan sovereign* at R*. 10-4, and to com new lorerrigni or 
gold piece* far India containing 120 grain*, which will ha an exact junltiple of our 
prevent rupee Thu* you will leave yocr present measure of rain* untouched, you 
will admit the Engluh *o vertigo of 123'27-1 part pauu with, the Indian one of 120 
grain*, you have bealdc* your mohur of 180 groin*, your hnlf-*overdgn and your 
half rupee*." 

I would not venture to recall to your mind these sentences, were it 
not that I know you have a strong desire to gna India tho benefit of a 
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gold currency, and because I believe that, if successfully earned out, a 
gieat question will have beeu finally settled during' your admimstiation 
of the finances * At any rate, my veiy humblo views as to the leal practi- 
cal mode of dealing with such an important question have leceived a 
strong confirmation (1) by the 1 ejection, by the fiist authorities alive, of 
the pioposal foi altciing the \alue of the English sovereign, and (2) by 
the adoption by Germany of a gold coin of her own, unlike that of her 
neighbours 

One other aspect of this nnpoitant matter I ventuie to submit for 
your consideration. It is an admitted fact that, m the mutual mtei- 
couise between two countries, the one having a gold and the other asilvei 
currency, more ficquent and wider oscillations m the late of exchange 
do occur than between countiies where the ciuiency is alike mboth. 
Take the case of England, with a gold cunency, having a claim upon 
India whoie silvei only is cuuent. India must either pay m silver, 
which has uo dctei mined value m England, except as an article of mer- 
chandise liable to the fluctuations of the English maiket, oi India must 
pay her debt in gold, of which she has but a scanty supply, and for 
which, tlieiefoie, she will most likely have to pay a high premium. 
The same considerations will apply m the reveise ease Either way the 
late of exchange will be governed with a due legard to the cost of le- 
mittance, and the piobable loss on specie shipments Looking to the 
piesent magnitude of England's special claims against India, and the 
prospective increase theieto by reason of laige additional loans being' 
needed for railway extension and migation puiposes, the mteiest on 
which will fall to be added to the aheady oveigiown amount of the 
Secietaiy of State's yearly diawings on the Indian treasuries, I have no 
hesitation m saying that, undei the opeiation of the proposal submitted 
foi adoption, India wall at least possess a powerful conective of the late 
of exchange ruling m the London maiket, even should the Secietary of 
State withhold his sanction to making gold legal tendei in India. 

I might enlaige on the importance of the question from this pomt 
of view to the finances of India, but I will not weaiy you It is clear 
to me that the equilibrium between the levenue and expen ditiue of 
India is closely bound up in the late of exchange between England and 
India It is a fallacy to suppose that by laismg a loan m England at 
a fixed late, say 5 per cent , India pays an annuity on the amount at 
that late only and no moie So long as the mteiest is payable in stei- 
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ling in London, and the Secretory of State hoe to sell hiB bills payable 
in rupees, which he can seldom do without lose, the rate of interest, so 
for as the revenues of India are concerned, is much over 6 per cent. If 
the present system is to bo continued during the progress of the works 
and until they become productive, the revenues must bear not only the 
loss of interest but also the loss in exchange, hitherto expressed at 1# 
lOi. per rupee m contracts between Railway Companies and the Sucre 
tary of State 

In conclusion, I presume to Bay that it is a sound manm for the 
statesman, as well as the man of bumnees not to embark in any scheme 
from which a creditable mode of escape does not exist, m the event of a 
complete or partial failure. Should the Secretary of State, while the 
experiment is being made for encouraging the importation of gold into 
India, decline to sanction it* being declared legal tender, then you con 
request him to hold his hand for a tune to send him a remittance m 
gold which I have shewn to be worth 1* ll^i per rupee at the mint of 
England. 

On the other hand, should your action be successful, and should you 
thereby obtain a sufficiency of gold to initiate the proposed change with 
the full sanction of the Secretary of State, then any danger which may 
possibly arise from on exceesi^e accumulation of gold m the Currency 
Department and the Government Treasuries will at once be removed. 

My remarks on the contemplated issue of a five-rupee legal tender 
note I reserve m tho mean t un e 


Scoottil Note on tie Indian Gold Currency by Geoeob Dickson, Esq 
Secretary and Treasurer Bank of Bengal, — dated 7ti February 1872 

Since I wrote tho minute of 15th January, the Financial Secretory 
has been good enough to place m my hands tho official minutes of tho 
Council of India, bearing dato the 30th January 1800 Mr Chapman 
ha*, at tho same timo, asked mo to consider carefully the objections 
raued by tho Honorable John Straehoy as to tho soundness of the con 
elusions arrived at by the majority of the Council 

If I now attempt to do so in a spirit of foirnc**, I hope it will bo 
clearly understood that I venture to give expression to opinion* m aid 
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of those who are much more competent to deal with the subject than I 
anij solely with a view to the solution of a very difficult and impoitant 
subject. I must, however, confess that I have been much impiessed 
with the force and ability displayed in Mr. Strachey's papei Though 
his reasoning has failed to pioduce conviction in my mind, that the 
measures adopted by the majority of the Council were m the least lll- 
advised, I agiee with him, in principle, when he says that it would be 
extieme infatuation for Government to adopt any measure which deli- 
berately aims at the contraction of that poition of the circulating 
medium which is most leqmred foi the purposes of the commeice of 
the country. Being fully convinced, howevei, of the soundness of the 
views expressed on the other side by His Excellency Lord Sandhurst 
and youiself, I shall with much defeience endeavour to piove that fun- 
damental eirois undeilie the whole of Mi Strachey’s aigument It may, 
perhaps, be more convenient to state m this 'place that I concui m the 
opinions expressed by Loid Sandhurst and Mr Stiachey regaidmg the 
pioposals of the Mint Masters 

Without referring at any great length to the various reasons adduced 
by Mr Strachey in support of his objection to the lating of the Eng- 
lish and Austiahan soveieign at Its 10-4, I take up the mam arguments 
only, to which, m fact, all the otheis are reducible — 

I — That the rating will not attract sovereigns to the tieasuries, 
because Rs 10-4 is below the average market puce 

II — That if, notwithstanding this low lating, soveieigns do come 
into the tieasuiies m large amounts, they will not pass into 
cmculation with silver corns, because the relative values of 
gold and silver, as fixed by the Indian Act of 1835, and to 
which valuation the Notification of 28th Octobei 1868 
closely adheres, diffiei, in then respective piopoitions, from 
the relative values of the same metals which have pi evaded 
m the markets of Euiope 

At first sight, the experience of the few years which we have had 
since Mi Stiaehey’s minute was penned, would seem to confiim the 
conclusion at which he has ainved, viz , that the soveieign has a highei 
value m the Indian market than Rs 10-4, foi it is peifectly tine that 
the average market puce has been Rs 10-8 But beaimg m mind the 
fact that gold has no legal cunency m this countiy, I afllim that the 
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market price is no Bound or true criterion of ita ultimate value. In dis- 
cussing tins important point we must go bock to first principles. Much 
of the confusion that envelopes the question, and has led many author 
ltaes into error, is, I think, clearly traceable to a non-appreciation of the 
very point raised in Mr Stanchey* a paper 

It is singular enough that, although Mr Strachey supports his own 
conclusions upon the authority of Mr Aibuthnot yet the very passage 
quoted by him from the minute of the latter goes likewise to prove 
what I have here advanced. I quote Mr Arbuthnot — ■ 

“Although the ultimate value of #oId and jJJtw mnsif a* before ohanrrfd, 
danred from the Talue of the labor employed in their production, their immediate 
price i* gorerood by the lew of npply end. davtaxd to an extent, and eometunee for a 
prolonged period of time, exceeding that which appliea to other oommoditiea." 

I might cite many authontiai m support of the general soundness 
of Mr Arbuthnofa argument , but I will content myBelf by quoting the 
folio wing from Tooke ou Pnoes page 13, VoL I — 

“ All that can be said, therefore, in general term*, ia, that a deficiency of supply 
U commonly attended in the case of oorn more than in that of moat other article* 
with on ad ranee in prioo eery axel beyond tho degree of the deficiency The pro- 
cm* by which the riae beyond the proportion of defect take* place ia the struggle of 
trrery on* to get hi* share, of which there it not enough or *o much a* aanal 
for all." 

Again, page 17 — 

“ WHla the fact, indeed, and the reason of the fact, that, a* relate# to oommoditiei 
generally, and to corn more especially a deficiency of quantity produoea a great re- 
latlrs ad ranee in price, ha* been repeatedly noticed, and variously flloatratad by several 
writers, the converse of the proposition, that an exoesa of quantity operate* m 
depreaamg th* prloea of commodltias generally but of com more especially In a 
ratio much beyond the degree of that timm, m UtU* noticed until tho report 
of 1B71" 

Lastly, os bearing strictly on my argument, I quote (page 204) — 

" Silver u a* readily obtainod and aent to tho* country (England) if the exoiang* 
answers, as gold. There u alwaja a market for silver in tbi* country for any quantity 
and tba utmost ranation in the market price U very trifling ; but for this rana- 
Ikm, trifling as It 1*, the merchant shipping it obtains a corresponding abatement in 
tho price." 

Tho soundness of tho principle first adverted to— suppl) and demand 
n gamut tbo market price — bung beyond dispute, it is abundantly dear 
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that the piesent high maiket puce of soveieigns is due to the supply- 
hem g* unequal to the demand dining- a penod of exclusively- low lates of 
exchange. Let, liowevei, the supply be equal to the demand, and the 
maiket pnec of the soveieign will soon fall to its ultimate value As 
lllustiative of the fact that the late of exchange is intimately bound up 
m the question, I lccall to your memory the fact that, m 1864, a high 
rate of exchange bi ought us an ovei -supply of gold, and the maiket price 
of the soveieign fell to Rs 10, and that a deficient supply m 1870 and 
1871, with low exchanges, caused the puce of the soveieign to touch 
Rs 1 0-12 These fluctuations m the market puce, ansmg from extia- 
neous causes, aie therefoie not a safe guide foi determining the ultimate 
value of gold measuied m silvei His Excellency Loid Sandhurst 
most foieibly shows that, by following the maiket puce, the Govern- 
ment of India made the mistake, m 1864, of issuing a notification which 
soon became a dead letter 

It may, peikaps, be asked what aie the causes which operate against 
the supply of gold being* equal to the demand, seeing that the high 
puces lecently obtamed in the maiket aie appaiently lemunerative ? 
I would leply that as gold has no place m the cunency, not being legal 
tendei, any demands which may anse for it aie beyond the leach of 
accurate calculation as to then lange, and the fear of an ovei -supply, 
and consequent fall m the market puce, deteis importeis from operating 
laigely In shoit, unless the question can be solved on suier giounds, 
discussion will, I feai, land us m as great a maze as opposing views on 
the subject of fiee-will or predestination are apt to do. 

I come now to the second and moie impoitant point aheady adverted 
to and put by Mr Stiachey thus — 

“ The real question is, whethei the rating of the value of gold and silver under 
Act XVTI of 1835 is a proper lating to accept for a new Indian gold coinage 
which should have a reasonable pi ospeot of remaining cunent 

T would follow the reasoning of Lord Sandhuist m reply, and, to 
my mind, it meets most -effectually the points raised by MI Stiachey. 
If I now attempt to put forward similar views m my own way, and 
fiom my own point of view, I may, peihaps, help to throw additional 
light on the subject 

When ti eating of the precious metals as articles of meichandise, it is 
necessaiy to beai in mind that then importation is not wholly determined 
by considerations of pi ofit and loss The rmpoitation of gold or silver 
is lesoited to, chiefly m dischaige of obligations which one country owes 
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to another, when bills of exchange are not avuilablo for the same pur 
poee, or when the premium demanded on such bills 13 in excess of the 
charges on specie shipments. This be mg bo, it follows that the same 
considerations which would lead the British merchant or banker, who 
has a debt to remit to India, to prefer specie to bills of exchange, would 
also induce him to give the preference to gold or silver, just as the 
one or tho other appears to him to lie the oheaper remittance. 

Before applying this principle to actual facts, I notice that Mr 
Strachey (§12) when discussing the relative value of gold and silver 
tmder Act XVII of 1836 quotes, with perfect accuracy, the appendix 
to the bine book issued by the Indian Commission of 1867, and he 
fairly points to the fact that the price of silver m London in the early 
part of 1864 was 6/ 2|d and a few months before the submission of 
tho report m 1807 it stood at 6* 2 jd , he then adds— 

-"If these bad been tb« price* which hare oomm only prerailed, the conclusion 
•tsted in the ptuage which I b*T« quoted from the late despatch to the Secretary of 
State would hare been fully justified hut, unfortunately these high pnoes of silrer 
hare been altogether exceptional." 

He afterwords goes on to show that the average price of silver lind 
been 4 1 11-1-gd for 26 years and the average value of gold to silver 
1 to 16 004 and for a further period from 1844 to 1866 the average pnoo 
of silver was 6* OJd and the value of gold to silver 1 to 16 858, but 
that since July 1 800 to the date of his minute the pneo had never gone 
above 6* Id This, ogam is followed by a table of reference furnished 
by the Financial Department showing the relative proportions of gold 
and silver at various fluctuating rates. 

I must hero admit that if any error occurs m the tnbular statements of 
tho Appendix to tho Beport of the Indian Committee, tho blame chiefly 
rests with me as I was at no little trouble to aid in their compilation 
from Parliamentary and Mint fie turns, as well os other available 
sources and among others, from Mr Toohe and the Bankers' Maguxino. 
It comes after all to this, that the best sources of information vary 
in their results when averages are cash I have however, at present the 
advantage of wnting at a date considerably later than when Mr 
Strachoy wrote and I quote from tho Appendix to the bluo l>ook 
of tho Bojal Commission on International Coinago the annexed 
tab! 1 — 
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I quote it at length to show the danger of l elymg on averages as 
a sole yitiile . foi it eleaily appears, that m eve) y yea) between 1856 and 
JS05 the price of silvei per ounce standaid in London exceeded 5$ 1 
and that the average medium pi ice was actually 5a. IV/, giving the 
lelatnc \nlue of gold and silver as 1 to 15 34 Mr Stiacliey unques- 
tionably shows, by taking the quotation in London at 5 s Ofc/, that the 
actual lelatnc value ot gold and silvei m London is 1 to 15 52, while 
undei the Indian Act it is only 1 to 15, and that, accoidmg to the ac- 
tual Kite in London, Its 10 are equivalent to 106 76 giams of gold, 
whereas according to the Act they are equivalent to 110 giains, and 
finally that, according to the maiket late, a soveieign is w r oith m Lon- 
don the quantity of silvei contained m Rs 10-10-1, but accoidmg to 
the Act it is woith Rs 10-4-4 I lespectfully submit, howevei, -that 
the aigument being unsound m its inception, the supeistiuctnie laised 
on it ciumbles to pieces, as I shall endeavoui to show keieaftei 

TVRat I have lentuied to adduce against Mi Stiachey's aigument, 
and his calculations based on the pi evailmg price of silvei at the date 
of his minute, is foicibly confirmed by Loid Sandhuist in pages 92 and 
93 of his minute - 


Reveitmg, howevei, to the subject of the precious metals as articles of 
merchandise, I would desne to lefei to facts occmnng under our own eyes 

The present dearness of money has caused h use m exchange, and 
specie lemittances have consequently become more piofitable than bills. 
The latest quotation foi bar silver m London being 5,? Id pei ounce, let 
us see what rate of exchange it gives w'hen Coined into rupees in India 

69 
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Former estimates give the charge of laying down silver in India at 
8} per cent,, but aa more active competition, and the opening of the 
Snei Canal, have caused considerable reductions m both freight and 
insurance the present rate may safely be taken at 1} per cent, only 
(tes afterwards aa to oost of Bending gold) 

The actual result ia as follows — 

£ < d 

Cost of an ounce of nlvar 0 0 1 

Freight, insurance, brokerages and packing 

chargee 0 0 0} 

Lom of interest during prooeo of oomage, 

say 10 day* at 6 per oent. .. 0 0 0 120 


Total cost _ 0 0 1} 125 

Outturn of an ounce of standard saver oon 

tainlng 444 grains fine, into rupee* oon Rs, A. P 
taming 160 grains fine _ 3 110 

Less seignorage at 2 per oent. 0 0 11 


Nrr ourrunx ». 2 10 1 


In other words, £ 0 0-1} 126 being equal to Be 2-10 I, the rate of ex- 
change per rupee is 28} lOd It follows, therefore, that when the 
exchange on India is shove 23 per rupee, and the price of silver m 
London is 6r Id per ounce & remittance m silver is more profitable than 
hills. Mr Strachey's example and illustration of silver at Or 0$d 
is entitled to equal weight with my own, but, after all it only 
comes to what. I have said over and over again that the relative values 
of the two metals, notwithstanding periodical fluctuations do very soon 
adjust themselves to each other 

But to follow out my argument let us see the result if instead of 
silver sovereigns were remitted to India, and which the Indian Com 
mittee have rated at Its. 10-4 


£ • d 

Value of 10 sovereigns — 10 0 0 

Freight, insurance, and packing charges, aay, to 
be safe, £ per cent. 0 19 

X B — I to far modify form** 1 aatlmata, b«aaa# In tha of ■ 

•orovlffn* th*r« U a taxing of bfokmga, u wall u 

of tha loaa of tntarast Incurred in tin caw of tllxer 

daring tha proeaai of minting, apart from tha ut 10 l 8 

ingon « hipping «od landing cbtrgaa u co tap* rad 

with tha mora balky tUrer ram It tan ca of an aqol 

Yalant amount ~ 

Value of 10 sovereigns in rupee* at th© rate of Its. A.P 
K*. 10-4 _ 103 8 0 


ahowing tha rate of exchange to be 23} id per rupee. 
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Such is the nicety o£ calculation which guides the importer that, 
at the moment I write, we find both gold and silver coming mto our 
markets ; foi, in compaimg the rate of exchange on a remittance of 
silver bought m London at 5,? Id pei ounce and corned mto rupees m 
India, with the rate on a lemittanee of sovereigns valued at Its 10-4 
per £ steiling, we find only three-tenths of a fai thing 'in favor of silver, 
a difference too minute to affect the importation of the ready-corned 
sovereign. 

I trust I have shown sufficient giounds for establishing the fact, that 
the rating of the soveieign at Rs. 10-4 is a sound and scientific rating, 
when the fact is kept m view that the price of silvei per ounce standard 
in the London market, fiom 1856 to 1865, a penod of 10 years, never 
fell, at the highest point, below 5s. 1 j$d., and sometimes touched 5s 2£d , 
5s 2-jj<7 , and 5s 2 V/ , and that the average medium puce dm ing that 
penod was 5<? 1 id. 

The rating at Rs 10-4 is, moieover, m strict conformity with the 
piovisions of Act XVII of 1885, which declared the lelative values of 
the gold moliur containing 165 grams of fine gold, and the rupee contain- 
ing 165 grams of fine silver to be as 15 to 1 Mr Strachey argues that 
the English and Australian sovereigns proposed to be issued under the 
authonty of Act XVII of 1835 will not remain m circulation, because 
the relative values of gold and silver have not been fixed m the propoi- 
tions commonly obtaining m the West Mr Strachey, howevei, has not 
given or shown what that piopoition is, and I may say that, had he 
attempted to do so, he would have found it no easy matter, for this* 
reason In London, where gold has a fixed value , and silver a market- 
able price, the lelative value of the former to the lattei will be less or 
moie just as the price of silvei happens to rise or fall The various 
tabulated statements clearly bear out my argument, and I have only to 
illustrate it by a very short example, thus — 

When the price of an ounce of silver m London is 5s 2>d , the 
relative proportion of an ounce of gold to an ounce of silver is 14 96 to 
1 , but when the price is only 5s , the relative proportion is 15 71 to 1 

The same lule will hold good m all countries where gold has a legal 
value and silver the price of an article of merchandize only But is the 
eunency of India and the conditions undei which she obtains her coined 
money analogous to those of England that, as a rale, the lelative value 
of gold and silver m the former should be detei mined by the lelative 
value of gold and silvei m the lattei 9 England, we all know, has a gold 
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currenoy, and the English public obtains the sovereign free of mintage 
Indrn has a ailver currency, and the Indian public obtains the rupee at a 
charge of 2 per cent, and then only after a delay of (say) 7 to 10 days. 

I may be permitted to mention here that os a matter of fact, India 
obtained more ailver of late years from Cbina and elsewhere than from 
England. I do not, however mean to enforce this as a reason against 
the London price alone being followed m determining the relative value* 
of gold and silver Bat to resume my argument I am prepared to admit 
that an ounce of gold, £3 17 10$, and on ounce of silver bought at say 
the average medium rate of 5s 1$^ already quoted and both laid down 
in India, ought to bear the same relative values as at the port of embar 
kation, because the jeoet of transmission will be nearly tho same in either 
case, though as already shown, tho oharges for silver are somewhat 
higher But at this point, our divergence begins. For when one of 
the two metals is manufactured into corns or when both are niannfao- 
turod into corns, they do not continue to return the same relative value. 
In the former case the value of the metal manufactured is increased by 
the cost of manufacture and by its assuming the character of money 
In the latter case the silver oom is relatively more valuable than the gold 
com by reason of the additional seignorage, and the comparatively greater 
time consumed m its manufacture. Upon the same principle a pieco of 
sdver containing 105 groins fine has not the same purchasing power as 
the rupee, simply because new elements of value have been imparted to 
the latter 

It is porfectly true as stated by Mr Strachey that the relative 
values of gold and silver in London when the latter sells at 5i Id per 
ounce standard nre as 15 45 to 1 But on the uamo basis and by parity 
of reasoning it is equally true that the relntivo values of the 15 rupee 
gold mohur, which contains 106 grains of fine gold and the silver coin 
which contains 105 grams of fine silver are not far from 15 to 1 For 
tho sake of greater clearness I give the following example ou — 

£ t d 

An ounoe of gold (containing 440 grams fine) 

laid down In India costs m London 3 17 10$ 

Freight and Insurance as before at | per cent. « 0 0 8 

ScJguorago at Indian mint for coinago 0 0 9 


£ 10 3 $ 
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All ounce of slim containing ill guuns tine costa m London 
£ 0-5-1 

£ s d 

Cost of 110 grains, say . . 0 5 01 

lfi eight and insurance as befoie at 1} pei cult 0 0 0^ 

Seignorago at 2 pei cent, and loss of intei est 

dining coinage . . . 0 0 1} 


0 5 2f 

I Gold 3 19 3} = j 15 16 

llelative value . 4 [ 

( Silvei .. 0 5 2|= ) 1 


Again, the relative piopoition would only be 15 02 to 1 weie sovereigns 
to the value of an ounce of gold substituted foi the bullion, because in this 
ease tlieie would be no seignoiage 

I do not offei it as an attempt to solve the leasons why the Legis- 
lature of the day fixed on 15 to 1 as the piopei adjustment of the latio 
of gold to silvei , but I do think that they had not lost sight of the fact 
that, undei the Indian mintage lules, new elements of value attach to 
the piecious metals aftei being conveited into legal tender cunency. 

Be that as it may, it is cleai that the difference between the relative 
values fixed by the Act of 1835 and of the lelative values which I 
have biought out on the basis of Mi Strachey’s example, when the puce 
of silvei in London is G Id , is, aftei all, not veiy mateiial, and I think 
that a slight change eithei m the puce of silvei oi in the chaiges of 
shipment will lestoie the equilibnum 

Having shewn, then, that the relative values of gold and silver, as 
fixed by the Act of IS 35, do not vaiy much from facts estabhshed here- 
mbefoie, I deem it unnecessary to dwell on Mi Stiachey^s pioposal to 
i educe the weight of the Indian gold com from 110 giains of fine gold 
to 106 76 giams This valuation is apparently arrived at on the as- 
sumption that the i elative values of gold and silvei in India aie precisely 
the same as they aie assumed to be m London, viz , 15 45 to 1 I hope 
I have cleaily enough demonstrated that the proportioned value is not 
apphcable to India, even if the assumption weie thoroughly collect 

But befoie going into othei aigmments adduced by Mr Sttachey, I 
notice (1) the statement that the actual cost of coming new gold pieces 
shews that, including the mmtmg charge of one pei cent, theie will be 
an absolute loss of 1 42 pei cent on the conveision of sovereigns at 
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122 6 grains into gold mohura of Ra 15 at ] 80 grams Lord Sandhurst 
has already pointed out that the alleged loss brought out by Colonel 
Hyde's method of computation la imaginary I presume to think that 
1 can establish His Lordship a opinion from actual facte. 

I must, however, at once admit that the burden of proof lies on the 
Commission who recommended, the rating of the sovereign at Ra 10 4 
to shew that it does bear, as nearly 03 possible, the proportion of 16 to 1 
This I have done m a former portion of this minute, and I now proceed 
to tost the accuracy of the Mint Master’s method of calculation suppos- 
ing sovereigns from England and Australia were melted down and sub- 
jected to the Indian mint charge, thua »— — — 

1 000 sovereigns purchased at Rs, 10-4 oost ft*. 1(1\25Q 

1 000 sovereigns, each oonUinmg 113 grain* \ 

of fine gold =1 13,000 grain* ( 

will yield mohurs of 1 66 grain* fine = 084 86 / 

lee* seignorage at 1 per cent 6 86 ) 


■hewing that every gold mohur ooste only Rs 16 1 10 after paying 
mint charge of 1 per cent , or a loss of little over } per cent, instead of 
1 42 as brought out by Colonel Hyde Let the following practical 
test* be tried at the mint 

L — Let Government purchase 1,000 of the new beautiful dragon 

• of TO itu«. 80vere, 8 M ( wlud1 ' 1116 

from Arutrmiu *nd K D gUad sell at 0 pies each under the price 
In l*rg* qo*o title*. obtained for Australian* and other 

English sovereigns), *end them to the mint for recoinage, 
deduct the seignorage of 1 per cent, and ascertain how much 
under 078 gold mohura the yield ia. 

EL — Repeat the t ame procea with 1,000 sovereign* from the first 
remittance received m sovereigns from Ant ir alia by any of 
the bonks, give credit for the comparatively more valuable 
alloy, and ascertain how much short of 678 gold mohurs 
the yiold is* 

XII. — Take a mixod sample of sovereigns which find their way, from 
Egypt and from other quarters, into tho bazar, e xclud o 
light corns or tho*e approaching lit minimum quantify of 
gold for which they are legal lender nx, 122 5 gratae and 
ascertain how much short of 078 gold mohurs tho yield is 
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I say aj)])i oaclimg the minimum quantity of gold advisedly, for tlie 
simple reason that, if loss is apprehended, the soveieign can be laid 
down advantageously by Government m England wheie gold is legal 
tender if not under 132 5 


I feel so confident of the lesults that I hazard the piediction that, 
m the three instances given, Government would gain, on the transac- 
tion, at leant ^ per cent 

I do not follow Mr. Strachey's argument further on this point 
because he makes the admission that, m the event of bar gold being 
purchased. Government could obtain it in that form foi coinage 1 per 
cent cheaper than the ready money sovereigns, and theiefore that no 
possible loss could arise I contend, furthei, that every yeai that passes 
conclusively demonstrates the soundness of the conclusion arrived at by 
Lord Sandliuist’s Committee, viz , that Rs 10-4 is a sound, scientific, 
and conservative rating, inasmuch as if a higher relative value had been 
fixed, the opposite and grave mistake would have been made of over- 
valuing gold and driving silvei out of circulation With reduced 
freight and insurance since 1867, the English sovereign can easily be 

laid down m Calcutta at Rs 10-2, instead of 
at Rs 10-4-10, and from Australia at 
c » l0 “ tta Es. 10-2-7 44* against Rs 10-2-9, the rate 

taken by the Commission 

With the prospect of fuller supplies of gold to oui markets, the price 

of the sovereign has fallen m Calcutta from 

tolrSs* -1 * 3 10 ' 6 ° n B ° 1DS Rs 10 - 12 to Rs 10 - 7 ^ and in Bombay to 

Rs 10-6-9, audit appears clear to me that 

it will soon fall to Rs 10-4 


It is in this belief that, in my minute of 15th January, I have 
ventured to say that the present is a very opportune time for Govern- 
ment taking a further forward step towards the realization of what 
every writer on the subject considers a great boon to India 

If I might venture to offei an opinion on the proposal submitted by 
Mr Stiaehey for the introduction of gold into our currency, I would say 
that, if adopted by Government, it would be m opposition to the declared 
opinions of our most e min ent authorities against the piactiee of every 
European State, and against the course followed by America and Prance 
Even Holland, who first took the alarm after recent gold discoveries, has 
now reverted to the gold standard Lastly, the late Mr Wilson, although 
he opposed the introduction of gold into the circulation of India, admits 
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1^2 5 grama into gold moirars of Ks 15 at 180 grains Lord Sandhurst 
has already pointed out that the alleged loss brought out by Colonel 
Hyde' a method of computation is imaginary I presume to think that 
I can establish His Lordship s opinion from actual facts 


I mast however at once admit that the burden of proof lie* on the 
Co mmissi on who recommended the rating of the sovereign at Ita 10 4 
to shew that it does bear oa nearly os possible, the proportion of 15 to 1 
This I have done m a former portion of this mninte, and I now proceed 
to test the accuracy of the Mint Master's method of calculation, suppos- 
ing sovereigns from England and Australia were melted down and sub- 


jected to the I ndian mint charge thua 

1 000 sovereigns pnrehasod at Ra. 10-4 ooet Es. 

1 000 sovereigns, each containing 113 grains 

of fine gold - =113 000 grams 

will yield mohurs of 105 grains fine = 084 85 
laa seignorage at 1 per cent. 6 85 

Net mohur* 678 



showing that every gold mohur costs only Its 16 1 10 after ^paymg 
mint charge of 1 per cent or a loss of httle over J per oent. instead of 
1 42 oj brought out by Colonel Hyde. Lot the following practical 
tests he tried at the mint. 

L — Let Government purchase 1 000 of the new beautiful dragon 
^ „ . , sovereigns (which, by the way 

• TJnuJ form of mnlttsncs '-ok > j j 

from Autnit* »od Rn g knd Bell at 0 pies each under the price 
ia Urg* qmntltW. obtained for Australian* and other 

EDgh a b sovereigns) send them to the mint for recoinoge 
deduct the seignorage of 1 per cent, and ascertain how much 
under 678 gold mohurs the yioldls 
II. — Repeat the same process with 1 000 sovereigns from the first 
remittance received in sovereigns from Amir alia by any of 
the bunks, give credit for the comparatively more valuable 
alloy and ascertain how much short of 678 gold mohurs 
the yield is. 


HI. — Take a mixed sample of sovereigns which find their way, from 
Egypt and from other quarters, into the bazar, ox elude 
bght coins or those approaching (he mnmum quantity of 
gold for wkich they are legal tender, viz., 122 5 grams, and 
ascertain how much short of 078 gold mohurs the yield is. 
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I bay ajipioac/nug the minimum quantity of gold advisedly, for the 
simple reason that, if loss is apprehended, the sovereign can be laid 
down advmtagcoubly by Government m England where gold is legal 
tender if not undo 1-2 5. 

I feel so confident of the results that I hazard the prediction that, 
m the three instances given, Government would gain, on the transac- 
tion, at leant J pel cent 

I do not follow Mi. Stoachey's argument fmther on this point 
because he makes the admission that, m the event of bar gold being 
purchased, Government could obtain it m that form foi coinage 1 per 
cent cheaper than the ready money sovereigns, and theieforc that no 
possible lots could a me I contend, fui then, that every year that passes 
(onclu^nely demonstrates the soundness of the conclusion arrived at by 
Lord Sandhurst's Committee, viz,, that Rs 10-1 is a sound, scientific, 
and eonservatn e rating, inasmuch as if a higher relative value had been 
fixed, the opposite and gra\e mistake w r ould have been made of over- 
valuing gold and driving sihei out of cnculation With leduced 
freight and insurance since 1807, tho English sovereign can easily be 

laid down m Calcutta at Its 10-2, instead of 
^\>o AC )cir 4 COS ngo, filjl uj at Its 10-4-10, and from Australia at 
Culcalta ° Rs 10-2-7 44* against Rs 10-2-9, the rate 

taken by the Commission. 

With the prospect of fuller supplies of gold to our maikets, the price 

of the soveieign has fallen m Calcutta from 

tolma*” 113 10 ' G ° n 8 °‘ nS Rs< 10-12 t0 Rs 10-7 ^ t and m Bombay to 

Rs. 10-6-9 , and it appears clear to me that 

it will soon fall to Rs. 10-4 

It is in this belief that, in my minute of 15th January, I have 
ventured to say that the present is a very opportune time for Govern- 
ment taking a further forward step towards the realization of what 
every writer on the subject considers a great boon to India 

If I might venture to offer an opinion on the pioposal submitted by 
Mr Strachey for the mtroduction of gold into oui cunency, I would say 
that, if adopted by Government, it would be in opposition to the declared 
opinions of our most eminent authorities agamst the piactice of every 
European State, and against the course followed by Amenea and Prance 
Even Holland, who first took the alaim after recent gold discoveries, has 
now reverted to the gold standard Lastly, the late Mr Wilson, although 
he opposed the introduction of gold into the circulation of India, admits 
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(Minute of 25th December 3869, Section 25) that if it is desired to 
have the use of both metals in circulation of full value as com the 
transition period of a double standard is the mode in which the object 
can be»t be attained 

Although I have in former minutes {fee 7th May 1868, page 3, 9th 
May 1868 page 4 30th May 1868 page 7 to the end, and minute of 
10th August of the same year) fully dealt with the question of supposed 
inconvenience to the teeming masses of India which may possibly arise 
from the adoption of the proposal now nnder discnaBion still os the 
Financial Secretary has again drawn my attention to the subject, it may 
perhaps suffice if I illustrate my arguments by showing the course 
followed by France and America under circumstances somewhat similar 
to our own 

Before doing so however I may advert to another difficulty m the 
way of our being able to introduce gold into India through the estab- 
lishment of an international currency 

In England, since 1006 the expense of 

• n*tom from Roy*l , , . . . 

Mint to no o tier of iht Hoc*e manufacturing the standard com hns been 
borao by the Stiila.* 

l*-tw e>rn 1851 and iflJK) Jndo At the Itovol Mint in SvcLnev a charge 

ri a, “Lw on Cotuage." ^ 

averaging about one per cent , and a delay 

m delivery of about 20 days is made 

In France the mintage for standard gold is between } and ^ per 
cent and the delay which is Tunable brings tho charge up to from 
i to } por cent 

At the Mint of America (1867) the law now imposes on all 
bullion a tax of the half of one per cent., and n coinage charge of the 
same amount. 

In Prussia the clmrgo for coining gold is ^ per cent 

At tho mints in India there is a charge of one per cent, on gold 
and of two per cent on sih er with a delay in dohvery of (say) ten 
days. 

In Franco, by the law of 1803 five grammes of &fl\er, nine-tenths 
fine were constituted the monetan unit retaining the namo of a franc 
but the provisions of tho law as to gold and also copper corns gave 
them a legal currency and value vtilcjiceilcui qf tkeir relation to filter 
The result of this legislation was that a doublo standard mw created 
b) law m France Silver, houcicr, remained for manr ) cars tho prnc 
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tical standard , but when, by the mci eased demand for silver foi the 
East, the value of gold was depreciated m 1 elation to silver, gold be- 
came practically the standard of value The silvei corns, of which 
nearly the whole circulation consisted, weie melted down and exported' 
and the country was put to the expense of a laige comage of gold 
If, by any mci eased pioduction of silver, the value of silver should be 
depi eciated, a change would take place in the opposite direction, and 
similar inconvenience would again be meuried (Repoit of Royal Com- 
mission, 1868, page 10 ) Again, m America, the value of the silver 
dollar has lemamed unchanged since it was fixed by the law of Congress 
in 1792 , but the value of the gold eagle oi 10-dollar piece was reduced 
m 1834 fiom 247A giains to 232, and gold has now become piactically 
the standaid of the United States 

Both in France and Amenca, the silver com and standard are to 
this day retained, accoidmg to law, as an alternative measure of value 
In England, the double standaid ceased piactically m 17 1 7, and, by 
law, only in 1816 In Portugal, Turkey, and Brazil, a smgle standaid 
of gold pievails Geimany and Holland are at piesent m a transition 
stage, while, in the Noithem States of Europe and in the East, theie 
is a smgle standaid of silvei 

As bearing upon the question of the dangei arising out of the sug- 
gestion to late gold above Rs 10-4, I may heie advert to the fact that, 
m England, during the ieign of James the Fust, the gold com was over- 
valued by proclamation, and the lesult was the exportation of the silvei 
com, to the gTeat mconvemence of the pubhc 

Having the examples of Fiance and Amenca before us, and fuithei 
experience m gui din g us to avoid the enors mto which they were led, I 
need not dwell on this part of the subject much longer I would only 
beg the favoi of youi turning to minute of 9th May 1868, m which 
you will find described' the reasons for which, in my humble judgment, it 
is politic and necessary to leave untouched oui present measuie of value, 
viz , the rupee, and its component parte expressed m lowei denominations. 
I only quote the following sentences — 

“I — The pnce o£ gold and silvei is, hire the pnce of every other commodity 
subject to the umveisal law of supply and demand, and it is impossible 
to fix then relative values with exactitude , oi by an unchangeable 
deciee, but the figures which I sent you yesterday give us a starting 
point as near to equality as can be devised 
“,II —The pioposal foi the introduction of gold, by the operation of the double 
standaid, or a double legal tendei, oi alternative measuie of value, under 
the conditions already adveited to, is not intended to have the effect of 

70 
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bringing about a Hidden, violent, or lmmedlutfl chsngs in the present 

itandard of value On the contrary no change whatever wDl be made 

in tha existing standard, nor will it, in any vrey be affected In value by 

the introduction of gold aa a substitute 
S S — *l»o qaotttSo In Win t D 

of liti Juuirj levs, ix^Uaiiw m part, for a sliver circulation It ia 

**T fclUr»Uo» U ti* *UadjirJ , - , .. , , 

of Tile-,” ti, [4<i t quite dear indeed, that, for a ume to 

oome, silver owing to the smallness of 
transactions among the lower classes throughout the interior must con 
tmue to be extensively used.” 

Every writer of recognized authority in tunes post and in our own 
day, gives the preference to a single gold standard. Should those who 
administer the finances of Tfidm gee their way to introduce gold into the 
currency of India I know of no safer sounder and more just way than 
that set forth by His Excellency Lord Sandhurst, yourself and the 
majority of the members of Council, and which it has been my prmlego, 
from, deep conviction of its truly conservative and practical nature, to 
support to the best of my ability 

The present generation may not see the time when it may be /ound 
expedient to demonetize silver m India but if those who now guide her 
destinies lay the foundation of a measure calculated to give to the peoplo 
a more acceptable metolho circulation than exists at present, they will 
have done their part wisely and well. I oonclude by ro minding you that 
at a time when gold was now here a legal tender in India, except on the 
Coast of Coromandel and m a limited way in gold mohura at the 
principal British settlements the relative proportion of gold to silver 
coined at the Mints, m Calcutta and. Madras was about one- fourth, where- 
as, since the Act of 1886 and the prohibition of E2nd December 1862 
tho proportion has been about 1 m 118 46, down to the end of 1804-06 
I wnte m tho midst of severe official pressure on my time and if I have 
not observed nicety and exactitude of expression you will I hope under 
tho circumstances maho allowances for mo I now conoludo as I began, 
by expressing my admiration of the great ability shown by Mr Strochoy 
in his handling of tho subject, and, if I have ventured to differ from lnm, 

I trust, should this mmuto over come under hia notice ho will do mo the 
justice to behove that I take so much trouble m tho ondeavor to meet his 
arguments because they are entitled to more consideration than any 
others brought to my notice and because I hold the viows to which I 
have imperfect!} given expression from, mature and long conviction 
Bank of Bengal } 

872 3 


Tie Hi lelruary 1ST. 


GEO DICKSON 

Secretary and Trcatufer 
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Note by the Deputy Co my ii oiler Geneial , dated Nlth February 1872. 

The pioposals of Mr Dickson appeal to be well woitky of consider- 
ation, if it be once settled that the mtioduction of a gold cuneney into 
India is to be attempted by Government The step he suggests, viz , 
that Government should undeitake to exchange gold fieely for silvei, is 
piobably the safest that could be taken if progress is leally desned 

The experiment will not be fanly tued unless some pledge is given 
that the olfei to exchange soveieigns fieely for silver will not be 1 evoked 
without leusonable notice Impoiteis of bullion will not daie to tiust 
to an aiticle that may be difficult to dispose of without loss, hence arises 
the dangei that, if the measuie do not succeed, Government may be 
compelled to continue to leceive gold which cannot leadily be paid away 
to pei sons having claims on Government 

But Mi Dickson shows that, m such a case, soveieigns could be sent 
home at a cost equal to an exchange of Is 11 \d. Assuming these 
figiues. Government might well accept the risk to a considerable amount, 
as the piesent state of the maiket piomises no better late for the ensuing 
year I may add to his aigument that the laige balances now in Gov- 
ernment tieasunes make the experiment less hazaidous this yeai than it 
may be at anothei time 

The measuie would no doubt be acceptable to the bankmg and trad- 
ing community m large towns If the pi ice of sovereigns weie gua- 
ranteed m India, one element of doubt m cash remittances, viz , the 
vaiymg comparative values of the standards — gold m England and Aus- 
tralia, and silvei in India — would be lemoved Com could be obtained 
m London which would without charge for seignoiage oi delay be as 
good as com foi India The remittance would be moie poi table, and 
give m many ways less tiouble On the other hand, Government would 
lose the piofit on coming’, and might find the en dilation of cunency 
notes affected 

But, regaided fiom the point of view of the millions whose transac- 
tions nevei leach above a few lupees, it may well be doubted whether 
any measuie tending to brmg m gold as the standard of value can be 
considered an improvement 

E GAY 

Note by the Financial Secietaiy, dated Z7th March 1872 

I do not feel called upon to add, moie than is unavoidable, to the 
volumes that have been written on this subject aheady I have read the 
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whole carefully and anxiously several times, and I do not flatter myself 
that I can adduce any argument!! of weight which have not already been 
used. But, with muoh diffidence, I proceed to record my present judg- 
ment as requested by the Financial Member The subject must be divided 
into two great questions — 

Firtt — Is it deeuable to make gold the standard of value in India ? 

Sc coud — Will the measures now proposed by Mr Dickson further 
that object ? 

Upon the first great question, which really underlies the whole dis- 
cussion, I find strange to say in all the papers very little hut assump- 
tion. All attume that beyond all question, India is ripe for a gold stun 
dard yet I venture to say that even the enquiries of the Commission, 
though they establish formally the undoubted fact that gold is highly 
appreciated m India, do not throw much light upon the fundamental 
question of which I am speaking 

Lord Sandhurst argues that aooordmg to the stage of advancement 
which a notion has reached, its currency should be iron copper, silver or 
gold hut he does not attempt to prove that Indio has reached the gold' 
stage. 

No doubt for a nation the average of whose transactions is sufficient 
ly large, gold is by for the most convenient standard But it cannot by 
any means be assumed that gold is the proper standard for a nation 
whatever its stage of development. The most recent paper by eminent 
authority that I have seen is an article on ‘ Money" by Chevalier m the 
Journal dot Economulct I find in it nothing more positive than this — "It 
appears that modem Europe tends to employ os money gold,' which is tho 
dearer and rarer of the two metals" (gold and silver) 

I cannot help thinking that if we now take any decided stops for 
introducing a gold currency into India, we shall ho t a kin g eomowlmt 
K of a leap in tho dark and it seems to mo that oven tho advocates of a 
gold currency do feel somo hesitation on the subject, and that this hem 
tation is manifest in their rather inconsistent advice They would hn\e 
gold hut they shrink from any measures involving a very decided drum 
of silver, though it seems to mo clear that wo cannot at the sumo tuno 
have both metals. 

It may be accepted os an axiom, that gold and silver cannot both 
circulate in a community for long simultaneously as standards of value. 
So much has been said upon this point in these papers, and the truth is 
so universally accepted that I need not take up time in demonstrating 
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it — one metal mil oust the other Supposing that the relative value he 
very exactly fixed, and that nothing supervene to distrnb it, the piocess 
may be a long one (even that is not very likely), but it is absolutely 
ceitam that, m the long lun, both metals cannot cnculate as standards 
each at its full mtimsic value 

Supposing, theiefoie, that gold become the standaid of value in 
India, it will be absolutely necessary, sooner 01 latei, in oidei to -keep m 
the countiy sdvei com enough foi subsidiary purposes, to debase our 
silvei com Oui silver comage must bear a highei nom inal than leal 
value, m othei woids, must become a token comage, or we should not 
keep enough for our wants 

Now, whatevei success may attend the intioduction of a gold cur- 
lency, a veiy laige amount of silver will always, or at any rate for a veiy 
long time, be lequned for the puipose of cunency m India It will be 
very long befoie the masses of the people will use a gold curiency then 
transactions aie fai too small It follows that we shall have to sub- 
stitute, foi the use of the masses of oui population, a token cunency foi 
the piesent full value curiency Aie we at all certain what the effect 
of this will be upon the ignoiant population ? Oi how a silvei token cui- 
lency will woik alongside of a full value Native State sdvei curiency? 
Loid Sandhuist has at page 113 of the accompanying volume argued 
with gieat foice against the attempt to cnculate among the people bank 
notes 01 paper cunency m any form cf The people,” he says, “ hug the 
idea of intiinsrc value m coins of the precious metals which will last for 
ever, which will be agam found, if wai sweep ovei the countiy and des- 
tioy all that is above ground ” And agam, of all people m the world 
the population of India caines particularly and keenly mto execution 
the principle that the money actually current is a commodity which must 
possess the mtimsic value it assumes to lepiesent To them bangles are 
convertible mto rupees and vice vend Thus 'in some Native States 
the people refuse m then retail operations to take the Bntisli rupees 
without a slight discount, because they declare, whethei rightly or 
wrongly, that the rude rupees supplied fiom the native mints have moie 
of silver m them, oi aie fieei fiom alloy, than the Bntisk mpee” — and 
much more, veiy foicibly put, to the same effect 

Lord Sandhuist was arguing against the papei curiency which he 
evidently felt to be a dangerous uval to gold I think he overdid the 
argument m vanous ways, and that experience has actually pioved this 
But still there does lernam great weight m his observations 
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Apparently, however. Lord Sandhurst had forgotten that he had 
already stated as a mere truism (page 94) that “ a token com merely 
means a metallic hank note ** Tina is obviously true But then the 
whole of Lord Sandhurst a strong arguments against a paper cnrrency 
become to the full as applicable against a silver token currency which 
must eventually be a tvie qua a on of a gold standard. 

I do not think that sufficient attention has been given to this part 
of the subject and I would not recommend any very active or effectual 
steps being taken for the introduction of a gold standard until the effect 
upon the nund of the natives of substituting “ metallic bank notes for 
the full value silver coinage to which they have from time immemorial, 
been accustomed and which they so highly value shall have been care- 
fully considered and so far as may be enquired into 

I can find nothing m the evidence given before the Commission to 
show that the witnesses who favored gold were aware that it would be 
necessary sooner or later if we introduce and keep gold, to depreciate 
the silver currency which must for generations to come at any rate, bo 
the ordinary currency of the people. I confess that I myself am so 
apprehensive of what the effect might be that I should hesitate to take 
measures for adopting a gold standard until it be really foroed upon us 
At present I venture to maintain that there is no demand whatever for 
a gold currency by any section of the community 

There was a demand when Lord Sandhurst wrote his minute in 1806 
During the American war the value of Indian cotton rose so enormously 
that the balance of the trade of India with the rest of the world was 
altogether disturbed and huge importations of bullion became necessary 
Moreover at that time the paper currency was littlo developed, and 
India was still borrowing money largely at homo for railways &o 
Lord Sandhurst wrote his elaborate minute under the influence of that 
abnormal state of things perhaps under the impression that it would 
continue. 

It may be admitted that %f li Aad eonhnxed India would have been 
very soon driven to take much more gold than silver m payment for her 
exports. Silver m fact would not for long ha\ o been forthcoming for 
remittance to the East at tho same rate, and a gold currency hero would 
very likely have become a necessity But tho moment tho American 
war ca m p to an end, tho excess of our orports over imports fell from 10 
to 1 3 millions and pressure ceased. 
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It may be that it is now again slowly coming on, though if we 
aie able to abstain fiom bonowmg, the piocess will be checked, and, m 
any case, wo aie not likely, foi tho present, to bonow as hugely as we 
Aveic doing Ilowevei, sooner or later it may be that the demand foi 
sihei foi the East may again cause inconvenience, and the puce of 
sihei may rite until nnpoits of gold become moie piofitable Whenever 
that tune comes, blit not, I think, till then, it will be pioper to take up 
the question of substituting a gold standaid for a silvei standaul 

Foi the piesent, though I admit that gold would be pleasant and 
convenient foi the tiading classes, I do not believe that the masses of 
the people ha\e any desiie foi a gold an > eucg, and even the gieat cities 
do not leally gicatly want it. The paper eunency has laigely supplied 
then wants A silver standaid is as good a basis foi papei as a gold 
standaid. 

Turn to the second question — What must be done if it be lesolved 
to mtioduce a gold standaid 9 

I answei tlieie is really but one way of effecting the object Gold 
must bo declared a legal tender and latcd favouiably 

Mi Dickson's pioposals aie ceitamly most modeiate He asks only 
that the Government shall, without declaiing gold a legal tendei, 
undeitake to accept soveieigns at Its 10-4 and Indian gold mohuis at 
an equal rating, i e , at par, in payment of all Government dues and 
in exchange Jot cunencg notes , t e , foi silver, foi curiency notes can 
be exchanged foi silvei at once He does not piopose to make gold a 
legal tendei 

Soveieigns aie akeady leceived at oui tieasuiies m payment of Gov- 
ernment dues at Rs 10-4, so that the pioposed innovation is leally con- 
fined to making the soveieign exchangeable at the eunency offices, and 
so, fieely, foi silvei 

I cannot lecommend this measure being adopted I agiee with Loid 
Samdhuist, who wiote on the 9th February 1869 — 

“Tlieie should be no attempt at legulatmg the value of gold by fuithei notifica- 
tions, unless Government be prepared to concede the legal tender ” 

I cannot think it likely that Mi Dickson's pioposed measuies would 
have any effect Even -with exchanges exceptionally high as they have 
lecently been, the soveieign has nevei fallen below Rs 10-7, and no 
soveieigns whatevei have been paid mto oui tieasuiies foi thiee yeais 
How should they be with puces as they have been 9 It is clear, I think. 
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that sovereigns will only come to ns at Ba. 10-4 when silver 13 worth n 
London 62 3i an oz-, a pnce higher than we have seen for a very long 
time. I think that we should only expose onreelvea to ndicnle by mak- 
ing any further notification based upon the anticipation that this pnce 
will recur 

Mr Dickson seems to anticipate Borne great effect from his proposal 
that the Government should accept sovereigns freely at Ha. 10 4 in ex 
change for silver hut I fnil to find in hia papers any solid reasons for 
this expectation and I cannot bnt remark that this same high authority 
originally advocated the 10 Be. rating, now admitted to have been a 
blunder 

It may be that tonus effect would be produced by the security whioh 
Mr Dickson a proposal would give to importations of gold. Doubtless 
a s tall greater effect would follow if the law should declare sovereigns 
legal tender at Rs 10-4 But not even then can I tee any good ground 
for expecting that people will offer to the Government, or to one another, 
that which is worth Ra 10 7 at R*. 10-4 

There have, no doubt been times when, with abnormally high ex 
change sovereigns have sold at R&. 10 or even less and, should such a 
time recur we should get plenty of sovereigns paid into us nt Mr Dick 
son 0 rate but first this is perhaps highly unllkoly and secondly, if it 
thould happen we should have placed ourselves in on awkward position 
by pledging onreelvefl to buy for Rs. 10-4 what would, m that case bo 
worth much less. 

I agree with Sir C Trevelyan and with Mr George Arbuthnot as 
quoted by bun (page 103 of the volume) that tea ought not to receic* 
gold com t» exchange for currency nolo* uulct* it « made a legal Under 
I do not consider Mr Dickson 0 argument that wo could always remit 
sovereigns at on exchange of lx 11JJ a bufficicnt answer to the objection 
taken by Sir C Trevelyan and Mr Arbuthnot for supposing *o\ creigns 
to fall below Us 10-4 in the market, exchange would approach 2s so 
that a remittance at oven Is 1IJJ would involve a \ery heavy loss 

Nor can I agree with Mr Dickson that we ought to take m all tho 
gold we can get and givo out none As I luv\ 0 said, in my opinion, wo 
should at present get nono at Mr Dickson s rating but supposing 
values to alter and gold to come in wo could only follow Mr Dichbon a 
counsel b) maintaining high cash balances for thu express purpose. It 
is of great consequence tliat in tho matter of the cash balances, no 
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should embarrass oui selves with no consideration except the one consider- 
ation of what is the smallest sum with which we can woik the adminis- 
tration It may be pioper, occasionally, to have high balances with le- 
ference to loan operations and the like , but if we once begm to keep 
them for cuiiency purposes, we embaik, m truth on a course involving, 
unlimited cost m mteiest for very vague puiposes Mr. Dickson, in fact, 
invites us to a laige speculation m exchanges, and I cannot think this 
advisable 

The figures which I put up show that gold ts coming mto the coun- 
tiy veiy fieely as thmgs are. The proportion of gold to silver m oui 
bullion importations of late years has been fully maintained, and the ab- 
solute quantities of gold imported have been large This piocess is 
going on naturally and satisfactorily, without the Government commit- 
ting itself to any dangeious experiments, or to any calculations of value 
that may be pioved (as oui past calculations have been proved), by ex- 
perience, to be wiong. I would not, at piesent, take any furthei steps 
In time, veiy likely, the laige importations of gold that aie going on will 
tell, and the puce of gold msilvei will fall until the rating of our coin- 
age act is leached. When that tame comes, or a little befoie, it would, 
veiy likely, be desnable, if not necessary , to declare gold a legal tender 
But I do not think that the matter is one foi empmcal treatment I 
would leave oui piesent well alone 

R. B. CHAPMAN 


71 
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Faina (f gold and silver imported from, and exported to, foreign countries 
at ports in British India, in each year from 1860-61 to 1876 76 


Tula*, 

Gold. 

Belt**. 

Total of net 
import* of 
Gold and 
Sflrtr 

Imports, 

Export*. 

Net 

Import*. 

Import*. 

Export*, 

He* 

Import*. 

1860-61 

1661-62 

1862-68 

1868-6* 

1664-66 

1866-66 

1866- 67 

1867- 68 

1868- 60 
1860-60 
1860-61 
1861-61 
1862-68 
1800-64 
1884-66 
1865-66 
1860-07 
1867-63 
1888-00 
1860- 0 
1870-71 

1871 72* 

1872 *3 

1873 7* 
1874-70 
1876-78 

(* month* 

Total 

£ 

4166310 
1 m778| 
1,341,100 
1,078,708 
882,721 
2,608,368 
2,170,002 
2330 064 

4, *37,630 
4-68,037 
4,2-12,4*1 
6 100 *33 
6381*600 
83*6,412 
037633*. 

0. 373.801 
4681*72 
*77633* 
6.176376 
6 000.400 
2,765376 
3,673,778 
2322371 
1318307 
2,089,231 

1, *1136<] 

1 

2 010 
71*16® 

108,805 
17 266 
161.431 
2,108 
847esi 
47 011 
10380 
8308 
0372 
6,007 
82 410 
27 100 
85 OoS 
618,418 
'-S9.U1 
106,467 
1732* 
08383 
600,463 
8,434 
79309 
5t66a 09 

S16.7UC 

*8017 

£ 

1068,204 
1,267 013; 
1 172301 
1,061,4*3 
781300 
2,5063*6 

2304*14 

2,783,072 

4426,463- 

428428* 

4282,660 
6 184426 
63*8,166 
8308,306 
0330 901 
6 724*70 
8,8*1,320 
*309,487 
6 169352 
6302.117 
2385322 
83063*1 
2,643 362 
1382338 
1.87 838C 
137232S 

£ 

2,656 *06 
8 713380 
6*00337 
8,770,643 
1,1*5,137 
8.702,703 
12,237 605 
13366382 
8379 692 
12,068,928 
0,484636 
9,701,546 
18 637 *01 

1*387369 
1 4*88320 
20,184*07 
8,666,482 
0,999,460 
9,078,978 
8364*07 
2,602337 
8307 626 
1.&34314 
41*3 7*0 
6 733.776 
2,188,083 

£ 

639378 
847328 
686308 
1,464399 
1,116 M7 
698,418 
1,164**8 
79638* 
661360 
921,303 
1300,027 
076,060 
1,077 *4* 
13*O,*60 
4*00,622 
4616 78* 
1302360 
4*06,189 

1377356 
0*4070 
4720318 
I *87 2091 
4210 070 
1 647 902 
4400 006 
4*^4481, 

£ 

2,117 336 
2,666.367 
4006,024 
*3»7** 
20 000 
8,104376 
11378 247 
lB,»ia,9*8 

77283*3 
14M7363 
63*8309 
9086*66 
12,660,167 
12,708,719 
10,078.793 
18 068,073 
0368372 
6.693301 
8,001 022 
73*0387 
0*4&*4 
6,620316 

715,14*1 

3*05.834, 

43241081 

4019301 

£ 

8,870319 

4183370 

6,77732® 

8307187 
760390 
10 700 620 
1316446L 
15302321 
12,164795 
16,434797 
0,600378 
14270,881 
19,803,813 
21.696,026 
19318,701 
*4383 1*0 
10306,401 
10308*18 
18 700374 
12312,46* 
8,127 416 
10,086,000 
8368,600 
8,878,18* 
0,197 704 
>392,130 

0739031 

i,*6836i 

94*31363 

206387028 

30347,922 

175^89306 

109,720,868 


Note ly tie Officiating Comptroller General, dated 28A* March 1872 


Putting a ti d e theoretical argument* which con always be modo to 
nut the view* of tho writer, I think the rail consideration m thx* very 
large question should bo whether, in the event of Government being 
able to introduce without ultimate loss to itself, a gold currency as a 
legal itnndard alongside of a silver currcnoy, already a legal standard, 
tho general public of the country require such on introduction. If we 
regard the bulk of the population, I think that the reply to such a 
question must be negativo they rarely touch silver, and would certainly 
never touch gold ; their want* are few, and (with tho exceptions of their 
apology for clothing, which is supplied to them more cheaply from 


Foot jcir*’ iUUjUm iddrJ tine* the not* ni writUn, 
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England than from Native looms., and their few metallic utensils which 
they purchase once or twee only during them whole lives) are all sup- 
plied in then own villages To meet these wants, coppei com and shell 
tokens aie pimcipally used and found sufficient, whde the oidmaiy wages 
of lahoi, even if paid once a month only, would raiely leach the smallest 
denomination of gold com , and even if they did so, a payment m gold 
would but subject the lccipient to a loss, as the com, until converted mto 
sdver or copper, would be piactieally useless to him, and he would be 
obliged to have immediate leeouise to the money-changer, at whose 
meicy he would be foi terms of exchange 

If we go beyond the bulk of the population, and considei those who 
aie sufficiently well off to deal m large sums of money, we have a perfect- 
ed system of papei money, which enables peisons to pass money ma con- 
venient foim, and, by the facilities it offeis for lemittance purposes, 
selves as a wholesome check upon extiavagant lates of inland exchange. 
I notice this particulaily, because one of the stiong' aiguments agamst a 
sdver cuiiency is its bulk, and consequent inadaptability for remittance, 
whereas it is urged that gold is easily moved, and involves a smaller cost 
in tiansport Many of the aiguments agamst silver adduced m 1864 
have pioved to be fallacious thus, for instance, the piesent price of the 
metal m England as eompaiecl with the price m 1864 shows that the 
fear that Euiope 'would become denuded of silver to supply the East 
was gioundless My opinion is that it would be unadvisable to introduce 
gold mto India as a legal tendei, and that foi many yeais to come we 
shall be doing as much- as the countiy wants by supplying it to those 
who wish to leceive it foi their own convenience If we go beyond this, 
we shall, I think, infkct a hardship upon the public at large, and benefit 
no class except the money- changeis 

H SANDEMAN 


Note by the Hobble Sie R Temple, dated 8 th July 1873 

I much regiet that His Loidship the Govemoi Geneial does not find 
“it possible to take up duiing this year the subject brought foiward by 
my memorandum of the 19th June 1872, legaidmg the intioduetion of 
a legal tender gold currency mto India But I desne to take this 
opportunity of recording my views as to the course which ought to be 
adopted by the Government of India m respect to this mattei 

I will not attempt to lepeat the leasons given m the memoiandum of 
June 1872 to show that a legal tendei gold cuiiency is among the real 
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needs of Indio. The belief or disbelief m tbo reality of this need is at 
the root of the matter If we firmly entertain this belief, then we shall 
address ourselves to the removal of the difficulties which are more or less 
inevitable) in a question of this sort If we have not such belief, then it 
is not to be expected that such difficulties can be successfully oombated 
Therefore, m Juno 1872, I began the renewal of the discussion by en 
deavouxmg to prove the existence of the need. 


After adducing those reasons, I recommended that the Government 
should decide that a legal tender gold currency is needed that a Com 
mission should be appointed m order to osoertam definitely what should 
be the rating for the relative value of gold and silver , that meanwhile 
certain subsidiary measures should be token in order to attract gold m 
greater quantities than heretofore to the treasury m India. 


I am still in favor of these steps being taken. I am for from san 
game that the subsidiary measures (which 
for facility of reference I extract in the 
margin) would, if adopted attract any largo 
quantity of gold mto our treasury , indeed, I 
rather fear that they would not, for the pre- 
sent at least. But they ore at least safe, and at 
the worst could do no harm. And in one par 
tacular way they could. hardly fail to do good. 
For, either they would attract gold, or they 
would not. If they did, then the foci would 
afford proof m addition to any proof already existing, that the rating of 
Its 10 for the 120 gram gold piece, or of Rs 10 i for the sovereign, is a 
correct and adequate rating, corresponding to 16 to I, and that by offering 
thm rate we ore offering enough silver for the gold. If they did not at- 
tract gold, then the foot would afford additional ground for the opinion 
that tho above rate is not quite enough that instead of tho proportion 16 
to 1, the proportion should bo 15 and a fraction to 1 

Even if tho Government of India is not prepared to tako any other 
step, I should still ask that these itwo steps bo taken m ordor to contn 
buto something towards tho solution of a difficult question. 


“ L To anthoriie the reoript 
at Wn glUli ud AtutnlUn boy 
cralgm Into all the GoTero- 
mmt UwbbuHbb of India with- 
out restriction. Bud whether ton 
<lrr*d in payment of Gororo- 
ment daa or in exchange far 
rilrer 

II In oon&rmltj with the 
prorUlom of tb* Canunoy Act, 
to authorise the fatue of Oar 
miey Hotel la exchange for 
gold bullion tendered at the mint 
for coinage into Indian gold bot 
creigna at the rate of 10 ropeea 
per ItO grain* of gold of ataru 
danl flntntae 1m aognorage.*' 


In regard to tho proposal to appoint a Commission to investigate 
again tho relative valuation of gold and silver, I desire to explain farther 
tho object of this enquiry 

A Commission was appointed m 18G0 by tho Government of India 
to claim no this point among other points relating to tho currcncj of India. 
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The} loported that the latmg o£ 10} lupees to the soveieign, or Us 10 
to the U0 grams, was the best that could be an ived at, and that this 
eon esponded with the rating embodied by Act XXVII of 1835 (sinco rncor- 
poiated with the Consolidated Cuneney Act, XXIII of 1870) , they cited 
much important evidence to show that gold fiom Austiaha could be laid 
down m India at this rate 

At that time, 1S(JG, a rate of Rs. 10 was being offered by the Indian 
tieasmy for Butish or Austiahan sovereigns, but no pcimanent success 
was obtained, and the piolnbition of 1851 against the leceipt in the 
tieasmy of gold pieces ol Indian coinage was maintained In 1868, 
however, the Government of India notified that sovereigns w r ould be re- 
ceived at the tieasmy m payment of sums due to Government at a late 
of Rs L0 1, and that the gold pieces of Indian coinage would be leceived 
at the tieasuiy in exchange foi then respective sums of silvei These 
stops were in nccoidnncc with the recommendations of the Commission, 
and the hope was that, by these means, a fnnei chance than previously 
foi the influx of gold would be attended. 

At first some slight effect was apparently pioduccd, and some supply 
though slight, of gold was obtained at the tieasmy But this became 
less and less, till of late it has ahnost died away It maybe said in 
general lei ms that sovereigns and gold pieces aie not, and foi some time 
past have not been, presented at the tieasuiy 

Meanudulc* sovereigns to a limited extent have been impoited into 
India, aud have commanded in the Indian maikets puces higher than 
10} rupees , indeed, the average puce smee 1869 has been haidly less than 
10} mpees 

Dm mg the same period the amount of gold impoited into India has 
been less than duiing the four yeais pievious to 1869 , hut since 1869 
the amount of silvei impoited has been much less The geneial fact 
indeed has been that the condition of trade has been comparatively 
adverse to the importation of the precious metal, and the i dative pro- 
portion of importation of gold to that of silver has been quite as gieat 
as, or gieatei than, evei 

Again since 1869 the amount of silvei corned m India has been 
much less than that corned during the four years pievious to 1869 
But the comage of gold has been ratbei gieatei since 1869 than during 
the foui pievious years, and the propoition of gold to silver comage, 
though still small, has been fully maintained. Indeed, it may be said 
to have sbgbtly mci eased 
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The subjoined table will Dluijtrate tbo foregoing remarka 
Four yean prenoue to Notification qf November 1808 



Net impoetjtd into I iron. 

Co men in India. 


Gold. i 

Silver 1 

Gold 1 

Silver 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

isowa 

6 724,470 

18,069 174 ' 

17466 

14,607410 

imuyj 

4488,196 

7,958 90S 

37 726 

0 118 867 

1867-08 

4,607,329 

6 167,989 

21,634 

4,313486 

180849 

6460,362 

8 G01423 ' 

26 160 

4,207431 

Four y tar* u 

buqunt to NolifioaltoM qf Noeevtber 1868. 

1869 70 

1 6,692,117 

7 920,337 

78,610 

1 7 466,281 

18/0-71 

; 2,282,122 

941,937 

3 09-1 

1 000,761 

1871 73 

! 8,666,314 

0,632,370 

16 413 

1,736,288 

1872-73 

| 2^43,863 

716443 

31,706 

3,980 761 


Thus there baa been eome coinage of gold pieces even since 1800, 
and before that year tins coinage was somewhat considerable , but at no 
time have these corns been m active circulation either among Europeans 
or Natives- For the most port they ore obtainable with difficulty 
Their destination cannot be stated with precision, but it is well known 
that thfey are taken up by Native* ioi hoarding ox foT uaes other than car 
eolation and by Natives not only in British territory but also m Native 
States 

Again it is seen that of the gold imported but a small portion is pre- 
sented for co inn go the greater portion is used by the Natives for pur 
poses other than circulation. 

On tho wholo, tho present prospect of gold finding its way mto tho 
In dian treasury is not encouraging and tho question naturally suggests 
itself as to whether tho rate offered of 10J rupees for tho sovereign and 
10 for the 120 grains is really sufficient as representing the rclativo valuo 
of gold and silver 

So mo authorities have maintained that at this mto it is not sufficient j 
that gold has for soma tune been, and will continue to be, worth more 
tlian this rate, and tho present facts seem to lead to tho support of that 
view Other authorities, however, maintain that gold has not been m 
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foimcr times, and will not be in the future, worth more than this rate, 
and it is to decide tins question that I should desne to see a fiesh Com- 
mission appointed. 

Doubtless the lelative valuation of gold and silver is a subject not 
admitting of absolute demonstiation. Among the difficulties which beset 
the question them is this, that the relative value fluctuates slightly from 
tune to time. Still, after consideration of all the circumstances, an ap- 
pioxmiate average valuation should be, and would be, ascertainable Ne- 
cessarily the matter is one of opinion, and demands a veiy impartial m- 
(juny , but after such an mquny had been made, a ti ustwoi thy opinion 
could be founed. The pioblem may be difficult, but it must have been 
solved by eioiy nation that lias changed, 01 may be changing', its stand- 
aid from silver to gold, and similaily it ought to be capable of solution 
by the Bntish Government in India. 

The question to he piopomuled for micstigation by such a Commis- 
sion would be tins w bethel the piesent latmg (Its 10^ and 10 for the 
so\ ereign and Indian gold piece lespeetively) is sufficient for the 
permanent i dative valuation of gold and silver with a view to gold 
being declared sole legal tcndei, and if it be not sufficient, then how 
much higher should it be ? Nobody pi obubJy would mge that the rate 
should ho less So far tlieie seems to he no doubt. The existing doubt 
merely relates to the question whethei something moie than the ten mpees 
and four annas, say ten rupees and six annas, or at the most ten rupees 
and eight annas should be taken The point is one which ought to he 
referred to persons of every special expenence, and such a Commis- 
sion could be appointed in India as would piesent a valuable opinion 
When such an opinion had been presented, I should desire to 
addiess the Secietary of State with a view to a fuithei refeienee being 
made to exports in England The lesults would be collated of the ex- 
perience gamed m countries where a change fiom a silvei to a gold 
standaid has been recently made, oi is being undertaken, as m Geimany, 
Holland, France By these means I should expect that the Government 
would be able to amve at a safe and sound conclusion It is equally 
important to avoid fixing too low oi too high a lelative - value for the 
gold coins relatively to the silvei , but as from the natuie of the ease a 
just deteimination must be arnved at, as an indispensable piehmmary 
to oui having a gold cuiieney at all, I would endeavoui to form a detei- 
mination by the means above stated, and if we succeeded m leaching 
such a conclusion, I would act upon it 
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Accordingly, gold would be declared legal tender at the rating bo 
determined. 

But, in the first instance, gold could not be declared sole legal tender, 
tind ml vex must for a time continue to be legal tender also, for this 
reason tha t there is not now, and probably may not bo for some tame, 
enough gold in India to suffice for the circulation of the country if 
gold were to be declared sole legal tender for every amount above a 
tnilmg sum. 

Doubtless, if gold were to be sole legal tender, it would beoomo an 
article of prime necessity and would wi thin a moderate tame be imported 
m the required quantity but in the meantime (it might not be for long) 
there would probably be on insufficiency of gold for the purposes of 
circulation. 

The insufficiency, however, might not be so considerable os would 
at first sight appear to be the case For although we seldom see gold 
at the treasury we know that it must largely exist m the country 
Among the papers appended to my memorandum of the 19th June 
1872 will be found a table showing the importation of gold within the 
last twenty years alone , and the net total (ro-oxporta deducted from 
imports) amounts to 90 millions sterling If an antecedent period be 
taken, a still larger total would be brought out. Of the amount 
shown above, a portion must have been used up or wasted, and would 
not be available for coinage, but it is reasonable to anticipate that a 
considerable portion would be brought out and presented at the min t for 
co mage if this metal were declared legal tender 

So also tho balance m the value of the trade in merchandise is 
much in favor of India and is likely to continue to be so Already 
gold has a large part m tho adjustment of this balance even when it 
can fulfil no function in respect to the circulating medium, and might 
ha vo a still larger part if after reachi n g India it had an important circu 
laimg function to perform 

On the whole, thoro ought not to be anj excessive difficulty in obtain 
mg gold if that motal were declared legal tender 

Still, at the first it would bo dcsirablo to leavo silver os legal tender 
equally with gold until gold should so establish its position that it might 
bo declared solo legal tender IVith ita natural sopenonfc} and with tho 
equality of position as legal tender, it u to bo expected that gold would ero 
long iu*>crt itself m supersc^ion of silver and ns soon as tho country 
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should he assured of this by the actual position of the two metals, there 
would be no hesitation in deelaimg gold sole legal tender 

If both gold aud silvei weie £01 a time legal tendei, then, inasmuch 
as their lelative value will fluctuate slightly from time to time, payments 
would bo made m one or the other, aceoidmg to the cn c ums tances of the 
time , consequently fiist the influx of one would piedominate and then 
that of the other. It might be that at the outset silvei would mainta in 
its position For instance, at the piesent moment it might not be driven 
out by gold declaied concunently legal tendei But sooner 01 later the 
revolviug changes would turn m favoi of gold, and the moment that 
such should piove to be decisively the case, gold would be declared sole 
legal tendei foi all save tiifling sums, and silver would be demonetized 

Of course we must be piepaied for the objections usually raised 
against a ‘'‘'double or alternative standard of gold and sdver But 
these objections apply (and justly apply) only to the permanent main- 
tenance of a double standaid It can haidly be domed that if the 
change from a sdver to a gold standaid be pei se necessary or very desir- 
able, then the objections t to a double standard must be enduied for a 
season, m the confidence that eie long cn cumstances would affoid the 
desned oppoitumfcy of teiminating* the double standaid and making 
gold the smgle standard 

Moieovei, if at the outset sdver were to hold its own, then for that 
time the fact of gold being also legal tender could do no harm, for it. 
would be inoperative, and the double standard would not be piactically 
felt by any one, as the only standaid in use would be sdvei If, from 
subsequent cn cumstances gold should flow in, and if it became moie 
advantageous to pay in gold than m sdver, then the effect of the double 
standaid would begin to be felt But that would be the veiy moment 
when the occasion would be taken to declaie gold sole standaid, and 
thus the effect of the double standaid would pass away for evei 

It would be impossible to predict in how shoi t, or how long, a time 
this result would be accomplished There might be delay , but in that 
case no regret need be felt, because a change m the currency cannot be 
precipitated, but must come about m the due course of circumstances 

On the other hand, no man can foresee how soon cn cumstances might 
arise to cause an influx of gold and to'iendei it moie convement to pay 
in gold than m silver The event might even supervene suddenly. 
Then the Government could not avail itself of that oppoitunity to mtro- 

n 
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duce tlio legal standard gold currency, unless it had previously arranged, 
after full enquiry, the relative valuation of gold and silver Such 
arrangements must take time. "When the event was already happening 
when the urgency was upon us, it would be probably too late to com 
menoe arrangements for changing the currency The Government would 
be in a position of unreadiness a n d unpreparedness and perhaps the 
opportunity would be lost. Moreover, a time of pressure and urgency, 
when larger commercial events might be occurring, would hardly he a 
fitting timpi for arranging a change of ourrenoy Too much reliance 
might he placed on the. transient facts and circumstances of that parti 
cukr period and too little on the considerations whioh permanently affect 
the value of the precious metals. Such changes should, I submit, be 
thought over deliberately beforehand m tames when there is no pressure , 
pnd then preparations would be judiciously completed against the day 
when pressure should arise. In tins manner shall we he best able to 
make full use of the occasion which will in all probability arise ere long, 
though it may not at this moment be visible 

Herein, then consists my answer to those authorities who perhaps 
deprecato any immediate steps be mg taken by Government, or who are 
in favor of delay because the matter does not press It is very true that 
at this moment no pressure is put upon the Government from any parti 
cular quarter But this circumstance so far from being a reason for 
not moving, seems to me to be the very reason why the Government 
ought to move. At the best some considerable tame must be occupied m 
making the arrangements and settling the terms. Unless the Govern 
ment is ready beforehand it cannot introduce the change when the suit- 
able moment shall arrive Or, if when the moment has actually arrived 
(and perhaps it may oome suddenly and unexpectedly), the Government 
were to take the case up then the settlement is not so likely to be correct 
and completo as it would have been had there been previous discussion 
and determination Now, therefore is the time for the adoption of pre- 
liminary measures. 

RESOLUTION — By tie Government of India, Financial Dejxiriaent, 
dated 7 a May 1874. 

The expediency of introducing a gold currency having been consider 
cd, tho Governor General in Council is not at present prepared to taho 
any step for tho recognition of gold as a legnl standard of vnluo m 
India. 
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Extract fum the evidence given hj Sib James Cosmo Melyill before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons on Indian Terntones, 1853. 

Sir J. C. Melvili/s evidence on a Gold Currency for India. 

8283 Chan man ] Will you explain to the Committee what weie the 

Salaot Committee on Indian 8™™* “P 011 which Government of 

Territories. India 'directed its receivers at the different 

14th July 1853 . . . ,, 

treasuries not to receive gold com m pay- 
ment of the levenue ? — The Government of India, after the establish- 
ment of the uniform cun ency, reserved to itself the right by proclama- 
tion to regulate the teims upon which gold was to be leceived at the 
public treasury 

8284 That was m 1835 ? — It was Finding that gold was co min g 
largely into then tieasury, under the proclamation, and that they had 
no means of re-issuing it, it not being a legal tender, the Government 
exercised its right and withdrew the permission 

8285 The permission was issued in 1841 ? — Yes 

8286 The change, ma k i n g gold not a legal tender occurred m 
1835 -Yes 

82S7 Will you give your view to the Committee as to the piactica! 
inconvenience or advantage which would arise from making gold a legal 
tender in India? — Silver is the standard of India, and I think it bettei 
suited to the transactions of the people, so minute are they, than gold 
would be It is a matter of opinion, but I do not think myself that 
two standaids could be maintained If gold became depreciated, it would 
be used to buy up silver, and I think gieat distress would lesult to the 
people if that weie to occur I speak with diffidence on such a subject 
as this, but theie are authorities on my side, and I have piepaied a 
memorandum upon the subject, which, if the Committee please, I will 
deliver m 

[The same was delivered in and is as follows ] 

Memorandum as to Gold Cderenox of India 

It is believed that geld and silver were coined in India before the tune of 
Akbar In Mr Marsden’s collection, there is a silver coin of Altmash, one of 
the Delhi Kings, who died in 1235 Shir Shah (a. d. 1535) changed the 
name of tankha (the current com at that time) to that of rupeia or rupee, 
which was adopted by Akbar on his accession in 1556 The first gold muhr* 
(vulgarly called mohur) recorded in history was struck by the latter prince in 
the year 1565 It contained about 172 giains of pure gold 


* This word signifies “ tho impression of a seal ” 
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Akb&r fixed the weight and relative value of money on a scale whioh 
remained unaltered till the dissolution of the Mogul empire and la the basis 
of that now m use. His rupee contained 174 6 grama of pure silver, and waj 
worth la ll^d. of English money at that day, the ahilling of Queen Elizabeth 
containing 88 8 grains of pure nlver Akbar’a standard, as above stated, oon- 
tinned almost unaltered all over the Mogul dominions until the breaking up 
of the empire, when numeroua mints were established by the ministers and 
viceroys of the principal sonbahs who hod assumed independence, and the com 
was gradually debased as the confusion and exigencies of the times increased 
The Mahratta and other Hindoo 8 tat as also established mints of their own, 
retaining, for form sake, the Emperor’s name and Bupersonptlon, as a titular 
avowal of Delhi supremacy 

Hence may be traced the differ enoes which prevailed and fltill prevail in 
the currencies of Tndla. The extent to which the irregularities of the mints 
had proceeded in the reign of Shah Adam, is thus described In the preamble 
of Regulation 85 of 1778 — 

The principal district* In Bengal, Behar and Orissa had each a distinct sHrer 
currency tenanting either of 19 inn lloonhedabadee*, or old or counterfeit rupees 
of various years, corned previous or subsequent to the Company a administration. 
The only parties who benefited from such a state of things were the shroffs, and the 
East India Company endeavoured to remedy the enl in 1773 by declaring that all 
rupees coined for the future should bear the impression of the 19th year of Shah Alum 
and thus It happened that the aloes rupea was the only on* of their coins which re- 
tained the fall value of tha original Delhi rupee. 

Sir James Stewart in his work* on the ooins of Bengal observes — ■ 

"The standard of the Bengal money ha* ever been silver " Gold has been occa- 
sionally coined, twt the great hulk of the currency ^ ,| been silver ” 

A coinage of gold mohurs (worth intrinsically 11 J nocas or 13 34 current 
rupees, but declared to be equal to 14 sicca, or IB’Sd current rupees) was 
es tabli shed in Bengal by the oonsultabon of Government held on the 2nd Juno 
1766 and this was the first occasion on which a gold coin in Bengal bod been 
put on the footing of money with a legal denomination with respect to silver 
corns. It was made a legal tender in all payment* , whereas the gold corns 
which had previously been struck at Delhi had passed only conventionally, 
being left to find their value in the market. Thu coinage of gold In 1760 
was professedly undertaken with the view of giving encouragement to tho 
bringing of gold to tho mint, and Sir J Stewart remarks as follows - — 

Tbs Government of Bengal did not consider that every encouragement, as it 
was called, given to gold coins must occasion the melting down and exporting of tbs 
aflver coin. Th» only encouragement it was possible to give to gold coins was to fir 


• Published La 1772. 
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a denomination to tlie new gold coins above their due propoition to the silver 
currency, 01 in, other words, to lendei the gold intrinsically worth less in payments 
than tho silver currency, the consequence of which is to engage 'every one to pay in 
gold rather than silver ” 

The result which attended the gold coinage m question is thus recorded by 
Sir J Stewart — ■ 

“Nobody in Bengal would pay willingly m silver lupees after the issuing of this 
gold cunency, and it was tho greatest oppiession to foice them to it The people of 
that country (India) had been so long accustomed to silver com, that they never 
would, excopfc when foiced to it, leceivo the mohuis in payment , so the Company was 
obliged to make a now legulation in 17C9, little better than the foimei At last the 
gold currency fell altogothei to many per cent, below its intrinsic value, accoidmg to 
tho saying, Dum vitant stulti, vitia m contvana currunt ” 

The difficulty of keeping gold com m cn dilation was so great, that in 
1796 the Governor General (Sir John Shore) lecommended the adoption of 
silver as a sole legal tender , — 

“ East, because it had ever been deemed the standaid of India , and, secondly, be- 
cause looking to the lower classes, to the price of labom, and of the necessaries of life, 
the smallest possible gold com was unfit foi general circulation, and the oultivatoi or 
manufacturer who received it, would be charged with a batta on the exchange or 
disbursement of it ” 

In reply to this recommendation, the Court of Directors stated that theie 
appeared to them to be a necessity for a neiv coinage, both of silver and gold 
The views of the home authorities were not acted upon till 1819, when an 
approximation to uniformity of the coinages of the three presidencies was 
attempted, the gold mohur of Bengal, and the gold lupees (as they were 
called) of Madias and Bombay, being valued relatively to silver, in the same 
propoition of 1 to 15, and being declared legal tender in payments. 

But tbe market value of the gold mohurs then coined was considerably in 
excess of their denominative value , they were consequently but little used 
for the ordinary purposes of currency 

Gold, then, never obtained a very extensive currency, and bad practically 
ceased to be legal tender in India for many yeais antecedent to 1835 By the 
resolution of tbe Government of India passing tbe Act No 17 of 1835, it was 
declared, that although the new law would not give to the gold mohur, and 
its sub-divisions, the character of legal tender, the Governor General would 
from time to time, fix (by proclamation) tbe rate at which they should be 
received and issued from public treasuries m lieu of silver The rate then 
fixed was that given in the Act as the denominative value of the mohur and 
its sub-divisions 

Some doubt appears, however, to have existed between 1835 and 1841, 
whether the gold coins would be leceived at the Government treasures, The 
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sub-treasurer at Calcutta hesitated to receive them. The proclamation of 
January 1&41 authorising their free receipt in payment of Government 
demandi at specified rates, was therefore issued, at the suggestion of tiie Mint 
Committee with the double object of clearing up the doubts upon the subject, 
and of giving a more free circulation to the gold ooins. But it does not 
appear that the deliveries of gold bullion to the mint for coinage increased in 
consequence of the permission given by this proclamation, and the reason 
doubtless wai that after addmg the one per cent seigniorage for the coinage, 
no profit would have resulted from the exchange of gold for allver The co*e 
however ia now entirely changed. The pnoe of from 87. 0a. to 87. 30a per 
ox., by which It is understood that gold has lately been purchased in Australia 
(although in itself no criterion of the ultimate fixed value of gold in relation 
to silver) affords, temporarily at least, a vast temptation to speculators to send 
it to India to obtain there silver in exchange, at the rates whioh were fixed by 
the Government at a time when the fresh discoveries of gold were not thought 
o£ It was clearly the duty of the Government to take the measures whioh 
they have adopted, to savo the State from loaa on account of the operations of 
ipocnlnton. 

The question, however of the propriety of giving to gold the character of 
legal tender to enable it to co-ciroulatc with silver is quite distinct from that 
just noticed. The following remarks may help, by analogy, to elucidate this 
question- 

Silvcr was the standard of value in this country (England) till the year 
1774, although gold coma passed current at certain fixed rates, and were 
legal tender In 1774 it was declared by authority that stiver com should 
not bo legal tender for sums above 357. and in 1816 the present over rated 
silver currency was introduced, being legal tender only to the extent of 40s 
Practically however all large payments were made m gold subsequently to 
the year 1717 when the guinea was over valued by being declared equivalent 
to 21t The result of this measure was, that the new silver colas were 
exported and that none but worn and debased coins remained in circulation 
The stiver was expelled by tho gold, although for 57 years afterwards (from 
1717 to 1774) silver was nominally a legal tender to any amount 

Again, tho financial hutory of France affords an instance of a similar 
character Previously to 1785 tho Louis dor was rated at 24 livrcs, when it 
was really woith 25 livrcs 10 sols By m a kin g payment in gold debtors 
would clearly have lost 1 livre 10 sol pieces on evtry 34 llvrrs of liabilities 
The leault was that gold payments were not made, and that gold (although a 
legal tender) was nearly banished from circulation. Silver alone became 
practically the currency of France. 
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Recently m the United States of America, gold has been declared the sole 
standard of value, and the dollai mece has been simultaneously depreciated m 
the same way as the silver currency of England, for the purpose of letaimng 
^ it m circulation Otherwise it was foieseen that silver /would altogether 
disappear 

The Government of Belgium, foreseeing the inconvenience likely to result 
both to the people and the Government, have abandoned the double standard 
which existed there up to last year, and have declaied silver to be the sole 
standaid of value. In France, where the double standaid is still maintained 
by law, it is surmised that a revolution m an opposite direction to that which 
occurred m 17S5 will ere long take place, and that silvei will be gradually 
expelled by the gold The recent enormous coinages of gold at the Mint of 
Paris justify tins conviction 

Upon questions affecting the currency, however, one cannot write or speak 
with too much diffidence , yet why should it be supposed that the effects de- 
scribed above as having resulted in other countries would not be produced m 
India if die double standard (silver and gold') were to be now introduced ? The 
case of gold mohurs, to which it was attempted to give currency m 1766, at a 
highei than their natural value, as explained by Sir James Stewart, should b 9 
borne m nund as a case very much in point It cannot be questioned that the 
naturul tendency of the recent vast discoveries of gold, or rather of the in- 
creased facilities with which gold is produced, will be to deteriorate its value 
This is the most probable effect, although at present there are no striking 
indications of it Hence it may be assumed that any exact relative value now 
fixed as between gold and silver would be liable, at no distant period, to con- 
siderable variation Supposing gold to be declared legal tender, all debts* will 
" be discharged in it so soon as it becomes depreciated below its nominal value, 
and then silver will be exported for the purpose of buying gold. This will be 
the natural result so long as any undue irregularity of nominal value exists 
between the coins of the two metals, and the only remedy would be the incon- 
venient, , expensive, and altogether objectionable one of changing either the 
size or denominative values of the coins from time to time 

The effect, howevei, of a change from a silver to a gold standard in a rich 
country like England, where the transactions of the people are of a magnitude 
sufficiently great to maintain an extensive gold currency, differs materially 
from that which would result to the people of India, The monetary ti ansae- 
tions of the latter are still (as they were during the Government of Sir John 

* The position of the debtor and creditor classes generally, and specially of the 
Indian Government in relation to its debt, is deserving _ of serious consideration on this 
part of the subject 
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Shore) of the most minute description, requiring, for the most part, the 
lowest denominations of silver currency (the two and four anna pieces), and 
eren lower then these (the copper pyce and half pyoe pieces) , the coin last 
mentioned (halLpyca) represent 1 138th of a rupee. It cannot be supposed 
that such a population could, to any extent, absorb a gold currency, if tho 
value of gold should oontinuo at any approximation to its present value , and 

(which the boldest man will scarcely affirm) the point has now been 
reached at which the relativo values of gold and silver can safely be determined, 
it has been shown by the analogous cases of this country, France, and 
America, that the oom which is relatively the cheaper of the two will drive 
away the dearer 

Wo arrive, then, at the conclusion, that practically two standards of value 
cannot co-exist and that although, m a wealthy oountry, comparatively little 
injury may result from the donble standard, the effects in India would be 
most seriously felt by the masses of the population. 

8288 You say that silver is the standard m Indio. Up to 1835 it 
was not the nolo standard in India was it ? — The Government certainly 
allowed gold to be coined upon certain terms and to be received at tho 
public treasury , still I think, and I have eo stated m that paper that 
silver was practically the standard. Sir James Stewart, who wrote 
upon the subject, and who was a great authority m bye-gone tames upon 
these questions m India, declares positively that it was so, and he truces 
it back to tho tune of Akbor 

8280 The proportion that was established of 16 to 1, would surely 
prevont under all present appearances, any practical inconvenience arising 
from tho establishment of a double standard on that relative proportion, 
would not it ? — It might , but if the proportions were so regulated as to 
give on unduo voluo to gold over tho silver, tho effect would bo not to 
moke it a standard at alL 

8200 Is not that tho proportion in existence ? — The Government of 
India reserved to themselves tho power of regulating the proportion j 
that was tho proportion that was fixed. 

8201 Under that proportion, do you anticipate that gold would come 
into India and buy up silver? — It was coming m very rapidly from 
Australia when tho Government issued its proclamation 

8292 Aro you awaro what the price of gold then was in Australia ?— 
I am. 

8293 Whnt was it? — Less than 3? an ounce 
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8294. Aie you aware what the price is by the last advices ?— £3-17. 

8295 Though there may be for a time a low pnee on the introduc- 
tion of gold, would not the price be regulated by the price m this country, 
and may we not theiefore suppose that that low price m India could not 
be a per m anently low price? — Theie must be constant fluctuations in 
the absolute and lelative value of the metals, and whenever the one 
becomes depreciated, it must, I think, have the effect of displacing the 
other 

8296. The effect which you might appiehend, when the price of gold 
in Australia was 60s. an ounce, would not occur when it was 77s. } would 
it ? — No. The Committee will observe that the Government had no 
power to re-issue the gold. Gold had ceased to be a legal tendei, and 
under such cucumstances the Government would have had no alternative 
but to send it home in bulk to England, or sell it in the market 

8297. In a country where, as you say, it is very difficult to tians- 
port money, oi make remittances from one place to another, would not it 
be desnable to make a legal tender of the more precious and more easily 
portable metal? — There would be a convenience m it m that lespect, 
but I do not think it would countervail the usk of injury to the people 

8298 In what way would the injury be occasioned? — I think that 
gold might become depreciated, and might be used for the purpose of 
abstracting silver , and silver is the metal which is most suited to the 
transactions of the people 

'8299. Sir C. Wood ] Would gold be as available foi the oidinary 
payments which the Government has to make as silver? — If the Govern- 
ment declared it to be a legal tendei 

8300 Chairman ] For remittance to this country gold would be pre- 
ferable, if lesort must be had to a remittance in specie ? — Yes, and 
theie can be no doubt that the exchanges aie more easily adjusted 
between two countries having the same standaid than between countries 
having diffeient standaids 

8301 The whole question depends upon the proportion established 
between the two piecious metals, does not it ? — It does , but there would 
be an inconvenience m changing that proportion frequently. 

8302. Sir C. Wood ] Would gold be as available for the payment of 
the tioops as silver ? — I think not , the native soldiery could not bo 
paid m gold. 


73 
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8303 Chairman ] An objection baa been made to the establishment 
of gold aa a legal tender, that it would be unfair towards the recipi 
enta of the dividends on the debt , with respect to the debt created pre 
vioua to 1836, that objection could not be made, could it ? — I think not, 
because gold wus receivable at the public treasury when those loans were 
negotiated. 

8304 Sir T U Maddoch ] 1)k 1 the Governor General put on 
record any minute explanatory of his reasons for the proclamation to 
which you have referred? — I think not. 

8305 Did he explain Ins reasons in any despatch? — There was a 
despatch from the Government to the Court, and a despatch from the 
Court m answer approving of what the Government had done 

8300 Can thoee documents ho produced m evidence ? — They can, if 
the Committee are pleased to call for them 
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TO PAPERS RELATING TO THE INTRODUCTION OP A GOLD CURRENCY 

INTO INDIA 


Accountant Gbneeai of India , to Government of India, 7th September 1865 

Forwards Bengal Bank’s letter on arrangements for sending sovereigns to England 
To Government of India , forwarding Bank’s letter advising shipment after insurance 
Act XIX of 1861, operation of, see Commission, — Paper Cubbenoy 
AnoiyANOB for wear of gold coins, notification of Government of India, 24th Nov 1869, 
Aebuthnot, Mr A J , minute, dated 30th November 1868 

Question stated , measures To obtain opinions of competent persons 
Conclusions arrived at from reading papers containing the opinions 
1st, measure will not succeed, unless sovereign be made legal tender 
2nd, a vnrying seignorage tp he imposed on silver coinage at commencement 
* Sid, whatever gold coin may be used must be made legal tender , 

Reasons stated, why a varying seignorage on silver coinage is necessary 
This the only convenient mode of meeting variations of market value 
Essential that any coin introduced should be made legal tender 

Necessity of this 1 shown, opinions of Col Smith, Mr Massey, and Madras and Bombay 
Chambers . 

On these conditions, no serious difficulty in introducing gold currency 
Two ways, 1st, making sovereign legal tender at Rs 10, abolishing seignorage on gold 
and raising that on silver 

2nd, pieces of Rs 10 and 6 of present value of silver with varying seignorage 
First measure supported by three Mint Masters as of great practical convenience 
Major Chesney’s objection of fall of prices not so serious as supposed 
Objection of effect on rate of exchange stated, with remarks thereon 
Another objection, risk of sudden demand for exportation to India, on a crisis , 

Distinct com for India will retard adoption of generally current coinnge 
Objection to sovereigns at any rate but Rs 10, is confusion of accounts 
Notification, valuing sovereigns at Rs 10-4, not likely to succeed more than that of 1864 
Rupees 10-8 lowest likely rate, but effect doubtful if not made legal tender 
As regards standard value of gold pieces, agrees with Colonel Orr’s memo 
On whole, best mode to declare sovereigns at Rs 10 legal tender, with enhanced seign- 
orage on silver 

The present why a favorable time for introduction of gold currency 
Aebuthnot, Mb G, of Her Majesty’s Treasury, memo dated 20th August 1868, app 7 
British settlers in West Indies earned with them money accounts of mother country 
To this system the value of the Spanish corns adopted was adjusted 
Consequences of errors arising from arbitrary valuations " 

Confusion made worse by proceedings of the Home Government 

Doubloon overvalued relatively to dollar, gold becoming practically standard of value 

Order of Council of 1825, declared 4s 4d to be equal to the dollar 

This a higher rate than was justified by intrinsic value of the coin 

Rate applied to doubloon, hence dollars and Bntish coins excluded from currency 

Object ot order in Council and of proclamation of 1888, to fix relativo values 

Result that Spanish and Mexican dollar was rated for circulation at 50 d 

Coincidence of principle and convenience attending this valuation 

Acts of Colonial legislatures to adjust contracts to new valuation 

Proceedings successful, use of British with foieign coins established 

But proclamation of 1888 led to general use of Mexican silver dollars 

Thi 3 continued till gold discoveries gave trade in silver a new direction 
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urrmiloT Us. G — coat isaeJ. 

Amngmnit Dot flnsl j true standard of value c*n only bo on a tingle metal 
Dcrubie standard can t*. bat be only an olternatiTa standard M „ 

Cheaper metal when Talnea tuj must becotna chirf measure of Tuhio 
Thla followed on California (Bscorerie#, which had aonrible effect on silver 
Marii-fm ftnTlar a gave way to gold coin* and British silver « 

Tr aariUflO effected without diaturbing cot tracts, or detriment to people 
Cuuaa cy of other ookaJca in North America regulated on Mine principle .* 
lav of Canada and mint law of United State* i ■hull* ted In courso oa erect# 
Ramlt , that fold has become measure of raluo throughout North America 
JTofet on 8ir C. E. Trevehran ■ minute, dated 19th September 1864 
Difficulty c/ subject j different conditions In India and other countries 


Ceoeadea that gold instead of silver standard is unobjectionable In mind pi a 

Ti irmar Vs on future supply of metals j market price# against Sir 0. Trevelyan a opinion 

No example of alleged sequence, first sflvtr then gold, ultimately paper w 

In Britain, France, and United State#, paper existed before adoption of gold standard 

Subject «nLanglod by uncertain dements suggesting caution 

Movement of metal* gerrerood by many ccmUnganaa bssldes sopply — 

Natural % fleet of gold discoveries stated, cnoslng considerable fluctuatloo 
These effects followed California and Australia i how arrested or modified 
Main causa of disturbance, fortuitous character of trade with East 
This described J bugs remittances of silrer to adjust bala.no* of trade ... 

Sir 0. Trcrelyan s dictum of relation of circulation to prices needs qualification 
IY ant of coin has girtn Impulse to demand for a subsidiary gold currency 
l’nrposcd to eaas procure by dadaring sovereign legal tender at Rs. 10 
Returns do not prove that largt Importations will follow at tldsprio# 

Doubts com pit Unas of caknUtlonsj oonduslon* from tham erroneous m 

Schema founded on informs tion given chiefly in Mr Dunlop’s paper 

Reas o ning from statistics delaslra without attention to collateral facts _ „ 

Merchant* not gor creed by averages, bnt calculstion of present profit 

Remlttanc# of aorereigns from England to India how porarned j quantity an element,, 

Mr Dunlop a calculation of oost of laying down In Calcutta differ# from Or Banfa „ 

Advantage of direct Importance orer raicil j elements overlooked 

Prime fallacy of scheme, that soTcrvigna must b# rated at coat from Australia 

Importance of examining an assertion supported by so many w 

Suffidsut answer that ell gold produce of A us. would only supply oca-fourth of demand 

Of gold Imported to Britain, Australia supplies only a moderate portion ... „ 

This ua*d to get sUtst for India, or gold would be lent there direct 

Farther Investigation needful) exparienc* dcriTsd from cither nailcma 

United States, an example of effect on currency of small errors of Tal nation 

Account of regulation of currency of that country from 1703 

In Franc* double medium of exchange more nearly adapted to relative Talus* 

Unnecessary to cite otbsr countries where a similar system prsr tiled 

Remar ks on application of principle to currency of West Indies 

There the most perfect example of adjustment of a mixed currency 

Paper mad* us# of by Sir 0 Trevelyan does not bear out bis Inference 

Object of that p#p#r j condition* described not found in India ... 

Element^ wanting In India for eoocurrcnt valuation of gold and silver coins 
In all cases mentioned, a common prevailing price formed basis for regulating use of 
gold and silver coins „ .. 

As to source# of supply Ural mountain# tbs chief bdbro di*cov#ric# « 

Not found that gold was cheaper In countries bordering cm It owls 
Whan one# sent out, gold becomes of same value « hcaresoorer derived 
Why relatively cheaper In India compared with silver than hi London „ 

Answer position which India bolds Is exceptional j this explain**! 

ItemoT# Impediment to concurrent dreulatloo, and difference will cease .. .. 

Uric* of silver In L on do n , not of sovereign from Austr In CsL, point to bo considered^. 
This tha main difficulty In way of Introduction of a gold currency 


fn from Austr In CsL, point to be c on si der ed... 
.action of a gold currency 


Hxpcrieoca wanting as a golds i In first half of cant ury Dttle variation „ 
bloc# gold dlscoverie#, fluctuation* j Loudon pries of silver affected by India 
Rash to attempt at present tim# to establish gold In the currency 
A tentative and. experimental course th# wisest policy „ 

Sovereigns to bo received at Its. 10 for r*i*nu# j this leading to Increased ns# 

If officially recognluxl aa cnrrancy to b* received at varying premium „ 
flight teller# pressure. If principle extended to exchanp# of notes for #ovcrtlgu* 
D^icsdors to ba allowed to redeem their gold within a limited period 
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Aebuthnot, Me G , — continued 

Difficulties from delay in coiungo of silvei thus alleviated . ... 

Sir C Trevelyan’s practical objections on this head, answered 
Association — See Bostbay Association. 

Balance of Teade — lmmatennl whether paid In gold or in silver 

Europe unable to return merchandize to India , difference paid In metals 
Importation of specie increased , embarrassment heightened by foreign wars 
India not prepared to accept English manufactures as equivalents 
Only article m universal demand amongst the people, specie . 

Probable consequences of deficiency of silver foi adjustment of balance 
Way in which paymentsffietween India and England are arranged j Council drafts 
Adjustment'made by Secretary of State’s drafts and money payments 
Would be largely adjusted in gold if gold made legal tender 
Ballabd, Lt Col J A, Mint Master, Bombay Note explaining return of quotations 
of price of sovereigns m Bombay 

Explanatory note on quotations of prices of sovereigns in Bombay 
Bankebs — See Sheobes 
Bane Notes — See Papeb Cueeency 

Bank on Bengal — Mr Q Dickson, Secretary, to Goveinmentof India, 17th Maich 1865 
Forwards statement of practical working of notification of 18th November last 
Considers this a favorable opportunity of deciding on farther action , 

Demand increasing, but sovereigns will not circulate, while value is uncertain 
Tune come for declaring soveieign and half-sovereign legal tender at Ks 10 and 5 
Some difficulties remain, still introduction into currency a great boon 
No derangement of money market if measure made gradual .. 

Mi . Dickson’s Note on leceipt and issue of sovereigns and half sovereigns, 9th Maich 
1865 ... i i • ... •« 

Receipts commenced December , proportions in genoiol treasury and' over bank counter. 
Of numbei leceived, f tlrs Australian, and fth English sovereigns and half-sovoroigns . 
Chief lodgments by branches, then by a Jew, then by native merchants 
Some by English houses ; in short, gold paid m by all classes . . , 

Payments mostly overcountei , proportion sent to mint and to branches ... 

English sovereigns preferred to Australian , difference m alloy disregarded 
Without .Agra Bank; payments chiefly to native bankers and European travellers 
Average payments, December to February, excluding remittance to mint and up countiy 
Transactions with Currency Department , amount exchanged foi rupees , 

If flow of gold coins continues steady, limit of reserve will soon be reached 

Sent to branches y return from Cawnpore showing rate realized as exchange , , 

In other branches exchange realized below Cawnpore average 

Appends letters from Cawnpore and Agra agents on price and circulation 

Total imports of gold coin and bullion to Calcutta m 1864 , largely Australian 

Subjoins imports and exports of gold since 1856 to and from three presidencies 

Statement of imports and exports of gold from April 1856 to April 1863 

After allowance, value of imports in leaf, bulhon and com larger than supposed 

Estimate for 1864 to Slat December, from 8 to 10 millions sterling 

Inference regarding circulation of sovereigns from experience of three months 

Use of sovereigns will not promote extension of ten-rupee notes 

An important fact that £150,000 received in sovereigns in post fortnight 

Detailed statement of sovereigns sold by Cawnpore branch bank 

Mr D Kennedy, Cawnpore Agent, to Secretary, Bank of Bengal, 9th February 1865 

Could dispose of £2,000 worth of gold every month in the bazai 

Price of gold now current , range seldom above 4 annas per tolnh 

Mr T Dyson, Agra Agent, to Secretary, Bank of Bengal, 20th February 1S65 

Demand for- local use slight, estimate of monthly sales, 200 tolahs 

Descriptions readdy saleable, China leaf gold and English sovereigns 

Agra tolah weight compared with Company’s of one rupee weight , 

Sovereigns never fall below Es. 1 0, as shroffs refuse less , when sold, melted 
Fluctuations at famine period, and at height of cotton mama 
Quantity that may be disposed of, present rate at branch Es 10-1-6 
Remittance in English sovereigns desired , Australian sovereigns not in fn\oi 
Why no advantage in disposing of sovereigns for bills at one month’s sight 
If branches established at Delhi and Umntsir, a good business might be done 
Mr E D. J Ezra, merchant, to Secretary, Bank of Bengal, 9th Maich 1865 
Sovereigns received from Egypt, Ac , mostly English, for purchase of indigo and D icca 
piece goods 

Mr Dickson, Secretary, to Accountant General of India, 7th September 1865 
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Uxi ai BiiOii, — couUtiu*} 

An uw mntt detailed for coding 18 Ukhi worth of sovereigna to England 
To Aceoautant Qanaral of India, 9th Bep Umber 1868 adrlalng «hlpnMmt with li*t of 
pond* •« 

Ur JXsiKH, S*rtiraf to Sir R. Temple. 10th August 1808 

To encourage Importation of gold prof treble to restricting that of direr 

But mooes* doubtful unis** *OTereign* b* declared logaltandar 

Present data of thing* oxceptirmal ; return to normal condition expected 

Not wife to be guided by pries of gold daring frw yean andlng 1884 

La tot quotation* of torerelgtt* ; arerago for first dx month* of 1868 

A retag* prica of aoreieigTi and of gold. U oarata line, in 1867 ; mean of yaara 

WhUa direr it batter remittance than gold from Australia, little of latter will bo tent 

Secretary of State and Rr W Hanafttld quoUd j moan areraga 

So long aa gold b not mad# legal tender rain* will fluctuate 

Question lit — will it pay importer to part with gold at Be. 10-4 f 

Iteeaooi why importation at thb rate will not be free and oertaln m 

But not much rlik of ka* to Gorerument i Ineonrenlenee bow to be averted 
Yield of gold remlttanoeato and from England j rats of Secretary of Slate* • bilk 
Prefer* eoreraign being made legal tender at Ha. 10-4, with Indian point of P*_1Q 
Tbit rate, though without legal lender aafe, and an improvement 
tod— -coining 10-rupee niece* at or about standard of 1866; Act umrapeoled 
Order* of 1841 and 1862; If r»lue unaltered. Secretary of State’* sanction not required 
3rd — terming •orensign* to mint for re-ooinaeo, with tor and bullion. In 10- rupee pieces 
Indian tot ensign exact multiple of rupee, desirable, though English rated at K*. 10-4 
4th — ■oTtrelgnt and piece* being got into circulation, to make them legal tender 
Concur* fully but bard to eet measure afloat without legal tender 

6th — whether gold pioce will become sole standard, and aflrer a token „ 

Consider* gold piece to tote every chance of making its way „ 

Why safer to rate wTeraigna at He. 10-4 than higher if not made legal tender at 
High prica of gold not doe to riee U ralatlre value, bat low rate of exchange 
When exchange return# to normal state, large Import of gold expected 
Pmentwhy afhvorable opportunity for rating eortrdgn at II*. 10-4 
If result prone unfavorable no great lose in *endlng gold to England 
Appendices I II, and III of letter described ... 

Table of market price of gold, bullion, and aorertdgni In Cal cu tta, 1868 to 1866 _ 

Same oon tinned, 1866 to 1863 

Artrageratreof exchange, C*L oo Lea. for 0 month*’ bdla, and of discount, 1338 to 1858 
Seme ooo tinned, 1866 to 1866 

Evidence of Assay Has ter before Select Committee on high price of bullion 
Erldeuce of Dr Kelly on re la tire tsIuo of gold ana direr in England and foreign 
countries .. 

fieiatfr# rain# of goid and atfrar £n England and foreign conn trie* by mint regulation* and 

essay* _ 

Aofe if llr Dietnm, S*er*irry dated 16th January 1873 ^ 

ConrictSou deepened that condo rico* of Committee are sound 
Present time opportune for taking another step forward 

Chief difficulty In adequate supply of gold in Indian market* at present „ 

Cause* which tore secured rupply of smer will draw gold to Inula 

Adjustment of bala nc e of trade mad a by Soey of Btete ■ draft# and mon#y payment* _ 

Operation* of «r charge banka will add materially to our rupplke of gold 

Surer being legal tender aurpln* claims are paid in that metal „ 

Cause* men log *perie from on* country to another affect both tnatala „ 

Gold sent to England to balance trade might profitably come direct to India 
Owing to limited Import aoTerrigni command nig her Tala* than in notification 
But Urn* influx may be looked for reducing price* to GoTernment rating 
IteatrictlT* nature of notification unduly check* free importation of gold „ 

Effec t of Franco- Prussian war In making exchange rule unusually low 

Quest loo for Government, wtothtr dcchlrd action not needed to par# way far gold 

Proposes, let — that sovereign* be recelrcd at Indian treasuries without restriction 

2nd — to lame currency note* for gold bullion tendered for coinage 

If a sufficient supply aor«rclgni and Indian piece* to be declared legal tender „ 

Stiser to bare coo current circulation till gnuJuallr demonetised „ 

Uefrra to what wa* said In lbC8 on erll of raising lutrinaio value of rupee 

l'ropcml a bile nrogriadre practical and safe j no barm even from failure 

fro** on Secy of Stat« a bill* i n mean* to counteract downward tendency of exchange 

1 his could not be If treasuries ktd sovereign* or h*ra at certain ritci _ ^ 
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IJvnkoi Hiaqai ., — continued 

Ex implo aho.wng i per cent. m favoi of India eompirod with Secy of State's bills 
Four points taken for granted as result of adoption of I 113 proposal 
Mr Hendrick's criticism, on rating ot sovereigns ns not scieiitiHuilly correct 
Circumstances in winch Comimtteo Used rnto at Its 10 4, rejecting fractious 
Iteison why sin ill under xalmng cmnot mterfero with impoitation 
Objection made from purti ihty tor international coinage schemo 
'lhis a largo question, and removed further from solution by action of Germany 
Hmgcr Qt relying on help troin extraneous sources, illustrated . 

Points suggested tor discussion by Royal Conimissioncrs on international comngo " 

Conclusious ot lloyul Commissioners ugaiust reducing valuo of pound to 26 francs 

Item irks on course ot Qorumnj in changing silver for gold standard 

Cilculitious slto.viug uusuitablcucss to India of an international schemo 

Another aspect, oscill itions of exch uigo when two countries have uuliko currency 

Hate of exchange governed by regard to cost ot rounttanco mid loss # on spocio shipments 

Proposal, a poncrtul correctne ot rate of exchange ruling in London 

Equilibrium ot revenue and expenditure in India bound up with rate of excliaugo 

tallies to suppose that 6 percent loin m England involves no further oxpenso 

Not only interest but loss on exch tnge involved in contracts with railway companies , , 

Conclusion, memsot escape in c ise ot fnluro, if success, no dangoi 

Reserves remarks on contemplated issue ot a 6-rupeo legal tender noto 

.Ur Dickson’s stcOml note on Indian gold currency, 7th February 1872 ... 

\grces partly with Mr Strachoy, but error underlies his whole mgument , 

'1 wo unm arguments of objection to rating sovereigns at Rs 10 i, stated 
Experience sumo showa average market price to be Its 10 8 and not Its 10-1 
Ilut gold not being legal tender, market priee no criterion of ultnuato valuo 
Wo must go back to tirst principles, Mr Arbuthnot quoted m proof , 

Quotations in support, from Mr. 'fooke’s book on prices 

IIi„h price of sovereigns from supply being unequal to demand during low exchnngo , , 

I 1 1 supply cqu d demand and market price will fall to its ultimate valuo , , 

Huctualioua from extraneous citi'CS no sale guide in determining valuo . , 

Hy following mnrlet price, notification ot 1804 becamo a dead lettei 

Caused operating against supply of gold being equal to demand . , 

Mr Strachoy 'a 2ml point. Lord Smdhurst’s reasoning m reply, sufficient 

Importation of metals as merchandise not wholly matter of profit and loss 

'I Ins resorted to m disch vrge of obligations when proimum on, bills is too high 

I’aymeut in bills or specie depends on cheapness of ono or other modo 

Mr Struchey’s quotations from npp to report of Commission on valuo of gold and silver 

Possible error in appendix, varying result expected m casting averages 

Quotes from apjicudix to Hluo Hook of Royal Commission on international coinage 

Statement showing price of bilver in London from 1866 to 1S65 

Tins quoted to show danger of relying on averages as a solo guide 

Mr Stmchoy’a argument being unsound in its inception, fails iltogotlier 

Hefers to facts bearing on precious metals as articles of merchandise 

Hate of excliaugo calculated when bnr silver at 6s Id per ounce is corned into ruppes 

Conclusion tlioiefroiu, that remittance iu silver is more profitable than bills 

Similar calculation, when sovereigns are sent, rated in India at Rs 10-4 ... 

*1 ho two compared givo -^tbs of a farthing in favor of silver ~ ,, 

Deduction from tho facts, that rating of Rs 10-4 is sound and scientific , 

Rating also agrees with Act, Mr Strachoy’s argument on pomt stated 

Example of relative valuo vnryiug with prico of silver in London 

England and India not analogous, so that England should determine relative value 

As matter of fact, India bus of Jato had more silver from China than England ... 

Reason why relative value of gold and silver differs m India and in England 

Example showing relativo value of gold piece to be nob fur from 15 to 1 

Proportional value m London assumed by Mr Stracboy, not applicable to India 

Los3 in converting sovereigns into mohurs by Colonel Hyde’s method, imaginary 

Method tested by calculation, loss £ per cent instead of 1 42 

Three practical tests proposed for trial at the mint 

Thinks Government w'oald gam on given transactions at least £ per cent ., 

Every passing year demonstrates soundness of Committee’s rating 
If higher value fixed, gold would have been over-valued and silver driven out 
Puce of sovereigns still falling and expected soon to fall to Rs 10 4 
Mr Strachey’s proposal in opposition to authorities and European practice 
Arguments illustrated by couiso followed by Fiance and America 
Another difficulty m intioducing gold thiough an international ciuicncy ,, 
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IUjq oi Buoxl.— coal «ikL 

Mint chargos In England, Sydney France, America, Buasln, and India 
Change of standard hi Franca and United Biataa ; standard of other conn trie* 

Befen to reign of James I, to show danger of orer- valuing gold 
Necemry to leave untouched ocr present measure of value, tho rupee 
Every recognlxed authority glvta preference to a tingle gold standard 
Approves ccneluiioo of the majority of tho Government on tho mbjoct ... 

Relative proportion of gold and silver odned before and sinoa Act of 1835 
Bate oi Bokbat — Mr 1L Balfour Secy and Treaar, to Govt, of India, 12th Nov 1308 
Ails how sovereigns received Govt. sect, should be traated under notlfn. of Oct. 1668 
Points out that Dotiflcatkm does not mala aortreign legal tender at rate specified 
Also, no provision for obtaining rails f from expected accumulaUons .- 
Past accnmaUUoci how disposed of by Government j farthsr aecumnlatkms expeetad 
Legal tender would hye placed Govammenk era equal tarms with the pahlid 
Shows how aceonrolatwna would reduce allowance made to tha Bank ... 

Stability of Bank endangered j enquiry as to intact of notification 
All Inconvenience obviatol, if gold ma.de legal tender j Mr Massey's opinion M 

Bah &LTKJU— See Suvru. 

Tir o n it. nirttmn om CkacuxaaM, to Government of India, da tod 25th May 2869 .. 

Forwards latter from Calcutta shroff* and merchants In favur of a gold currency 
Opinion of Chamber in fivor of a subsidiary gold currency op to Its. 200 
English soTSTeigu to be th* drenlatlng mcmim at a fixed rate .. „ 

Objections of Government InviUd, with view to their removal 
To Ooetmotonf, Slat May 1850, c orrect ing wording of a senloca in latter of 25th 
Srfotodor to Oontmount qf Indio, dated £5th Jmy 1860 .. 

Discovery of gold in California and Australia has no* depredated Its value 

Example* of France and America adduced In favor of proposed change 

Benefit to India from shipment* of sivsr liberated In other countries 

Change will not n©ce*altaU future alteration In value of gold 

8*oond objection exaggerated j reeort to moony lenders no* o nooeaeaiy oonsoquouco 

Bellsn of commodities would reoeive gold from buyers to adjust balance 

Beeson why no parallel oaae ha* occurred or can occur In England „ 

Introducing gold as aubsidlary currency only wsy to introduce it at ah ... 

Inconvenience pointed oat, linsginarv j pur ch a sin g power not affected 

This seen in regard to oopper In India and silver and copper In England 

Objection met of payment by Government in gold, in regard to securities 

Objection Uos against double standard, not a limited subsidiary currency .. 

limit of E*. 200 bring* proposal oat of category of a doable standard .. 

Reasons which make the present the most fitting time for change 

Ground of portability urged by native bankers, vindicated 

Gold received alter 11th November 1840 by officers In charge of treasuries 

But privilege withdrawn, after Californian and Australian discoveries 

Not uxers hopeless, uor any hardship, to fix value of gold now 

Concurs with Government that fact of boarding is no reason for a lcgel tAmler „ 
But urges that If gold be boarded, it will liberate silver so used u 

Believes proposed measure would be beneficial instead of hurtful to India _ 

Oo« advantage, net noticed by shroffs, less wear and tear of gold 
Committee in favor of making gold the standard as in England „ 

They proposed a more moderate measure, as more likely to bo entertained 
Propose now as an experiment, that legal tender be bdow 20 sovereigns or oven two 
To Oocnmmnt qf Indio, lffth February 180 i, forwarding Resolution of General 
Meeting held on 17th „ .. 

Asks for a Committee to enquire lute best mode of Introducing an auxiliary currency 
Believes that a tentative measure will gradually lead to a gold currency 
Correspondence on the suljtct In IffoO appended 

Retoiniion of 8 pedal General Meeting held oa 17th February 1661 „ 

To Go r cm weal of Indio, 23rd January 1866 1 resamd of past proceedings 
Reason of Cellar©, that sovereign not declared legal tender at Us. 10 „ 

Still of opinion that legalization Is the proper course to he followed 
Suggests enquiry by a mixed commission of Government officers and others 
UrCseut circle syitsa of paper currency to form part of enquiry „ 

To Qetcrnsuni tj Indio, 3rd February 1866, nominating Mr B alien and Mr Cowlu 
as members „. „ 

Bo * bat —Trade of. Increased 2*0 per cent, in ten year* „ _ „ 

\ Instloa of Custom House to be Increased IS to 20 per cent, to give true amount 
Uoxur Aajccuiiox —Memorial to Q orernmcct of India, dated 8th lelrwy 1801 
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Bombay Associ vtion — continued 

Reasons stated why a gold currency is imperatively needed m India 
Silver weighted with heavy charges, while gold might be cheaply imported 
Cuvreuoy Act of 1861 provides no remedy for defects of monetary system 
Bombay Chambee oe Commeece — Memorial to Govt of Indm, dated 19th Feb 1864 
Expansion of trade, insufficient silver , derangement of prices 
Increased pioductiou and importation of gold , othei reasons in favor of change 
To Government of Bombay, dated 14th September 1868 „ ... ° 

Decidedly fora gold currency , mode of introduction the qu^tion 
Simplest mode, to coin pieces of Rs 10 and 6, declaring them legal tendei 
Would not com 15 and 30 Rupee pieces, these being obsolete 
Rolativo valuo of gold and silvci not altered mntenally from thnt of Act of 1835 
Sovereign cannot bo admitted at Rs 10 without raising value of the rupee 
This a great danger, Q3 well as aitiflcially raising its value 
Only sato couise, to allow sovereigns to be pnid into treasuries at Rs 10 . 

No plan that can be devised will succeed without making gold legal tender 
Evils of doublo standard theoretical, and should not stand in the way 
Boaed oe Revesthe, Madras , proceedings, dated 22nd June 1858 

Forwarding letter from Mr Phillips, Collector of Taiyore to Govt , with recommendation 
To Government of Madras, 2nd July 1858, foiwaidmg Tnujoro Collector’s letters 
To Government of Madras, 10th August 1858, submitting correspondence 
Points of correspondence, private imports and exports of sovereigns in 3 years 
Memo of Members, May 1864 

No reports on which to form an opinion of expediency of a gold currency 
Opinion hosed on general viows, not on statements of local officers ’ ~ 

Puces of produce high , money received hoarded , hence silver scarce 
Paper currency gives little relief, from difficulty of change nt treasuries 
Gold m requisition , gold currency would he eagerly accepted 
Money accumulating m purely agricultural districts, and little outlet , 
Consequently hoarded • gold better for purpose, and would sot silver freo 
North-Western Provinces, to Government, N-W P, 4th Ang 1864, forwarding senior 
member’s minute 

Mr Money admits Mr Muir’s theories, but their application difficult 

Loss in relation to permanent settlement if gold fall in valno 

Fall not improbable , India’s power to absorb metals, the question 

Limit will bo reached , causes expected to diminish demand for gold 

Customs might make up loss of land revenue, but payers benefit at expense of others.. 

In view of fall m gold suggests adjustment of values every 30 years 

Mode in which provision might bo made for adjusting vnlues 

Future permanent settlements to be subject to periodical equalization 

Minute of Mr Muir, Senior Member, 28rd July 1864 

bir C Trevelyan’s measure has an important hearing on permanent settlement 
Silver subject to little depreciation , hence fluctuation could be disregarded 
Not so gold, enormous production likely to cheapen the metal .. 

Causes which have prevented depreciation being yet felt 
On filling of existing voids, rapid depreciation of value expected 
Fall will affect perpetual engagements expressed in gold currenoy 
Corresponding virtual diminution of land revenue shown by an oxample 
Futuro rulers should hnve liberty to re adjust demands of the State 
Demand to be modified not on altered standard of agricultural prices 
But according to relative value of gold and silver 

An advantage of this mode, that it can be applied to Bengal and Benares 
Uniform terms of permanent settlement an important end 

Settlement originally made in silvei as representing share of produce .. .. 

Point illustrated by case of a private contract on a similar basis 
Distinction between ordinary transactions and perpetual obligations 
Cases of perpetual annuities few, but to be exceptionally treated 
Objection met, of no special condition being required when standard is changed 
Perpetual obligations must be met on basis of equivalence of value 
This equitable, change of standard a matter not of necessity but convenience 
No breach of faith involved as regards the permanent settlement 
Re adjustment on average of 10 past years, if gold fall more than 10 per cent 
Objection met, that other sources of taxation will open with progress . . , 

Also, that basis of suggestion, viz , fall in gold, is itself unceitam 
Bbeaoh ob faith between debtor and creditor, the effect of change from sih ei to gold . . 
This consequence the result of obligations being contracted m silvei 
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BKKi.CH trj IATTH — twafiaaerf 

Same rarult from donbln stamlnrd when not fixixilng from oarly time* 
llr Lalng dlments from Mr Wilson * tIcw on paying Babllltki hi gold 
v Instance* oountrie* which tiara changed standard without being open to charge 
Pi agree* with many of the objections j why not adrimbU at present 
MrWHsan’s objection th acred e*l j change of standard, no breach 
Btata not botmd nerer to change Ita legal tender aa expression of nine 
If creditor paid foil ralae, whethar gold or sflysr no cause of complaint 
Money sjstem LmpHe* coctnwt to reoeire nlin In whatever form 
Fallacy of Mr WDean’a Ulciatradon of axutraot for wheat, axpoaed 
Contract could only ba fulfilled by girlng mora of tha Inferior grain 
Contract for rain* moat ba completed In Talua at present tima 
Argument recoils on eery measure on behalf of which it waa adduced 
Mr Wilson i objection* answered in Sir W Manaflald ■ minute 
Hainan ficrmin-K* — monatarr system of deacribod by Mr Arbuthnot of Treaanry 
llnawr Mil Claud, to Sir d i Trereljan, dated 28th May 1864 

Bcrerslgns would be generally repaired, bat how gat tham at Ha. 10 f 
Data of ralae of standard gold daring 3 years, girlng Ha. 14-4 per mohnr 
Coat oT aoTeraign at thla price, with seignorage Ha. 10-4-0 

Yaloe may rary to Ba. 1(£ bat no rmUd ground to expect it 1 

B«t altematlra, to coin an Indian aorareign of 11a. 10 value 
BtrLLio* — See alao Gold — S iLTXU. 

Mr Dunlop’* rtmarks on Importation of Into India 
DHTersne* between bullion In Bank of England and aa Imported to India 
When •ortrdgo* tendered aa b ull ion, no cuarg# to ba made for seignorage 
Market price of gold bullion and sorarthpi In Calcutta, 1883 to 1868 
Eridence of Aaaay Ma*tar before 8eleet Committer 1810, on canaa of high price* 
Bough estimate of bullion ayallahla in India 
Quasikm of effect of gold atandard on bullion board ad 
Price* of gold quoted in Indian market*, refar to coins not gold bullion 
Mr Dunlop’s remark* on Importation of bull Ion 
Cl ET DULL*, Col. J Mint Master Madras, to Govt. of Port BL George, 16th Sept. 1808 
Enquiry In three heads) chief obstacle guljl has fixed rain# out of India 
lu Booth India gold commands price a boro lntrinaio value In Europe 
At Madras difference In faror of English aorareign on account of color 
Sovereign* hare higher price than gold In other shapes, from mint stump 
In proruicea price of gold rariaa with cs price* of the people 
Intrinsic Talus, apart from other elements la relation to silver 

Increased seignorage on eQrer will not cause sovereign* to ba paid at lea* than ralae 
Question of out of soTerelgns Imported from Australia and from England 
Par ralae of »o foreign or equivalent quantity of gold, not likely orer to be Ba. 10 „ 
Nor will Uu than Ba. 10-H a* equivalent bring It Into Government troesnriea 
If It were ao, it would not ba a succeaa, abUe not circulating generally „ 

IVbtiTfi gold coin may ba decided on, should ba declared legal tender 
Table* appended to report of Commission impugned os to ralae giren to *orer*Igns « 
IlelaUra Talue of gold to silver thane* deduced not strictly oorrect 
\ alua of sorereign of mohnr and of 10 Rupee pltoa similarly deduced 
A special coin exactly of 10 Rupees value, tha most appropriate medium 
Advantaga considered of importing gold in preference to sflver 
Would ab and on seignorage on gold to gi e It adrantag* ot«t sflytr 
Item arks summed up j Its. 10-1) should ba fixed ralua of sovereign 
l’roblbltloc to racalr* mohar* to be withdrawn j smallest price to ba Its. 16-11 
A ten rupee gold coin best calculated to meat with general acceptance 
Ca^Ikul Mm. W R,to Oort. of Bombay dated 1st lan. 1801) Increase of trade of Bombay 
Valuation of Custom Douse to ba raised 16 to 20 par cant, to glee true amount 
With Madras and Calcutta, yaloo in 1803-03 is 106J minion rupee* 

Wise regulation of currency therefor# a matter of great Importance 
Mr Wilson quoted, to show urgent need of reform 
Object of paper currener to sat fre* reprodoc tiro capital 
General Intelligence and con fids oca required for its reception 
India from past natiy# misrule and distrust not prspared for It 
Figure* from currency department report* quo tad in proof 

Mr Wilson s t timata of actual circulation aliasing foe hoarding 100 minion starling 
This too high, but admitting It currency note* taken after 3 ) fan, only 0 per cent. 
Capital released thereby only to extent of a mQllan texllng or one per cent. 

Casa In Bombay cited, of natir# distrust of carrency note# 
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Cassees, W R , — continued 

Conclusion, that Currency Act of 1861 bns not affected rcfoi m required 
Piescut monetary pres&uio at Bombay and its eflepts described ‘ 

Piolongcd by lusuthcieufc silver cunency wbicb gold would bavo abridged 

Rlr Wilson’s remarks on loss to Government and tbe public from bulky coinage 

His notico of remedial expedients to winch native merchants lesoit 

Great expouso of maintaining tbe thousand millions m circulation 

India reproached as ‘sink’ of piecious motals, absoiption of silver 

Table of amount of silver bullion and com imported m last 6 years 

Dram from Europe goes on, but little pcimanent addition to circulation . 

India absorbs rnoio than annual silver production of tbe world 

Effect of dram on Franco and probable effect on England 

Result of scarcity, to decicaso cnculation and reduce prices 

Argument noticed, of fall in gold since Californian and Australian discoveries 

Riso in sjlver not duo to any special predilection for tbe metal 

But to a ueedless, partly compulsoiy, demand injurious to other countnes 

Less cost and less variable value of gold, makes it preferable ns a stnndard 

Scarcity of silver and abnudnnee of gold, a reason for a gold standard 

Discovery of mines oppoitune for steadying piico of both gold and silver 

Our currency entails loss, by foicing us to buy the scarcei metal 

And preventing our tnkmg gold fioiu Australia which is cheaper 

It gold the standard, demand would create direct trade with Australia 

Silvei standaid represses industry of India, Mr Lamg quoted 

Mr Laing and Select Committee’s piovision foi introducing gold as auxiliary 

But this important amendment has somehow become a dead lettei 

India’s readiness to take gold shown by importations of last 6 years 

India forced to bo the sink of piecious metals, and forced to absorb silver 

Gold, tlic only efficient basis for a paper currency for India 

Way m which gold would check absorption and set silver free 

Adoption of silver stnndard from first, a mistake which need not be perpetuated , 
Public creditor should not be ivionged, but country should not suffer 
Cucumstances nlteied Rinco Government debt contracted, protective measures required 
v Mi Wilson’s objection theoretical , change of standard no breach of faith 
Sinnlai precedent m England aud America without causing dissatisfaction 
Loss can. only anso from gieat depreciation of gold, which is not probablo 
Suggestions foi a scheme of gold coinage, fixing mint- value of gold 
Coinage to bo built on existing silier cuirency, gold pieces with silver tokens , 

Rupees to coatmuo legal tffudor up to 500, subject to alteration , 

Double standard liable to great fluctuations productive of loss . ,, 

Mr Doing's opinion quoted in favor of introduction of gold 
Importance of assundating our cuireney to that of England 
Ceylon, saved by its double standaid from crisis which befel India 
Mr Pennefather, auditor-general’s memo on currency of island 
Owes its immunity fiom monetary cusis to its double standard 
Chambeb oe Commeecjb — See Bengal, Madbas, aud Bombay Chambbe op Commeeob 
Chapman, Me C E, Officiating Accountunt General to Govt of Bombay, 26th Aug 1868 
Fowards bis own and Mr Gay’s memoranda on gold currency 
Memo on gold currency , question considered apart from legal tender 
Government by receiving gold accepts disadvantages of legal tender withontadvantages 
Pioposal stated, would name a fixed period in proclamation . 

Doubts convenience of gold, silver equally acceptable, notes meet objection of bulk 
n Rato to be fixed, a difficult question , present price of sovereigns a fancy price 
Doubts if Rs 10-4 would have effect, prefejs Rs 10-6 or Rs 10 8 for 3 months- 
As regards new coin, observes that gold shows tendency to rise 
As for legal tendei along with silver, quotes Mr Wilson with approval 
Chapman, Me R B , Financial Secretary , note dated 27th March 1872 
Approaches subject with diffidence, resolves it into two questions 
On 1st question — if gold standard desirable, finds nothing but assumption 
Neither Commission nor Lord Snndhmst throws much light on this point 
More than assumDtion needed, that gold is proper standard foi a nation m any stage 
Any decided step now, a leap in the daik, hesitancy of advocates t 

Gold aud silver cannot both circulate foi long ns standard of value 
One must oust tbe < ther, even though lelutive value exactly fixed 
If gold becomes stnndard, enough silver required for subsidiary purposes 
Silver coinage must thon bear nominal vnlue, and become tokeu coinage 
Long befoie masses with then small transictions will use gold 
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Cni?Hi3 Me. R. B.,— 

Feasible consequence* of substituting token for a fall Til a* currency 
Lord B*j dharst’s remark* against paper eurranny In roUtion to gold, quoted 
Rnmt argument* aoply against silver token currency with gold standard 
Suggest* that effect on native mind b* considered before making change 
Evidence before Commiaripa defective j would wilt till gold b* toroed oa a* 

No liTTiand now for gold j demand in ootton crisis ha» aub»ld*d 
At doae of American war excess of export* errer import* Ml, ind pressure oeused 
Demand for direr m*j Qgaln Increase, nuking Import of gold profitable 
Then th# proper time to consider question of change of standard 

Gold acoeptabl* to trading classes, but aiswi do not want it as currency ^ . 

Paper currency bis supplied great cities on basis of silver standard 
fkcond question — whit to b« done. If gold standard be Introdaood A 

But one imwtr gold to be rated favorably and made legal t endar 

QLt of Jlr Dickson's proposal to nuke sovereigns exchangeable far direr at onrrtncy 
office* *. 

Cannot reoornmsml measure till Gorercment is prepared to conoeda legal tender 
Manors can haTe no iff let on soeonnt of high price of *OTer«ign* 

No solid re ison for expecting that soTerefgua will b« given at Be. LJ-4 y 
Some effect from secnrlty given to import of gold, but greater If mod* legal t ender 
Not urea thin will Re. 10-4 be offered for that which U worth Re. 10-7 
Bbould high exchange make sovereigns Re, 10, plenty would oome, but Government 
would pay too mu n „ 

Agroes with Sir U» Trevelyan that gold should not be exchanged for notea unless mads 
legal tender - 

Ur Dickson a argument that sovereigns can be remitted at lx no suddent answer 

Boot not agree that we should receive gold and pay oat none 

This would reo ul re high oash balances to bs maintained for the pnrpoee 

Our only oonsWcratioa should be the smallest so in for working the administration 

High balances may aometim** be needful fbr loan operations and the like / 

But not advisable for currency purposes, inroivi g unllm ted ooat for Interest 
8t*t*ment appended, showing that gold is oomlng into tho country freely 
■Would take no step* at present, hot lit well alone till proper time „ 

Statement of gold and silver imports and exports, 1850-51 to 1875-70 
CoomuK, Mr J — Letter to Viceroy and Governor General, 37th March 1868 
Prefatory observations containing principle of opposition to double standard 
Btate of currency in England at end of 17th century described 
Bemwiy proposed opposed by Locks In a latter to Lord Somerl 

Adam Smith tad others 0 n same side; Mr Blcurdo, 1810, and Mr Toots, 18 10, quoted 
Puts question. If double standard Is necessary j Blake and Adam Smith quoted „ 

Late ponlo in Is m do n , not from w nt of circulating medium but of conodenoe , ,, 

Conduct of Bank of Eng lend to alleviate the emergency described 
Nothing that then occurred can Justly be urged In favor of doable standard 
Mr Blaks quotwl, on precaution against representations of Interested parties 
Another example — the question Of resumption of en»H payments by Bonk of England, 
Considerations which militate against adaption of don bio standeid .. 

Adam Smith cited on deterioration of respect! rs raloe* of the two motels 
If disable standard adopted, arils from fall In value of gold would enaue 
Mr CheraHer'e book died as to ruin resulting from fall in gold 
Cotnxias.— See Harr ten Co mma 

Coy him icix of Enquiry regarding gold currency proposal by Ben Cbim of Com. 

Enquiry to bs extended to present circle ystem of paper currency 
Gorernmcat concur*; attention directed first to operation of XIX of 1861 
Mr J R. BuHen and Mr IX Cowls proposed u members by Bengal Chamber 
Jlttolml ic» qf QortnmnJ i subject of enquiry / com minion ocas tlta ted 
Secretary submit* report of Currency Commission _ 

■flrpori of Co mmi ssion to enquire into operation of XIX of ISO! .. ►. 

A second Investigation desired to determine relative value of gold and silver 
Question to be propounded for investigation stated 
CauiB of lb63-6t| ite character described j condition of India at the tima „ 

Hoot evil, Europe unable to return Indian exports In marchandlx* ... 

l Ul sa c s of trade had to bo paid in specie) temporary mitigation 
Not a monetary crisis j Imlie not pevprared to accept English manufacture* 

Only article In universal demand, specie „ 

kmpUailcsllj a mrrtautU* crisis; money Insufficient for foreign trad* 

Vo4 caused by deficiency of ctrruCatieg uKdlum, bot of mercantile equivalent 
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Cnisig , — continued 

And by Regulations of Government giving advantage to silver over gold 
Great importation of silvei, tbo only article tlio people will take 
CuniiENOY AND Banking Extinct from Mr Lamg’s minute on, 6th May 1862 
CrrKEENor Notes — See Papee CtntitENoy 

Dickson, Mb G , Secretary, Bank of Bengal— See Bank op Bengab 
Double standard Proposal of Ben Chamber open to all the objections to (Govt of India) 
Pi actically, a permission to pay in the cheapci metal 
, Unobjectionable, if from early times, otherwise bieaoh of faith 
Eilect, to subject holders of obligations to more or less loss (Mr Wilson) 

Dissent fiom Mr Wilson’s arguments against any form of (Mr Laing) 

Liable to great fluctuations, and productive of los 3 (Mi Cassels ) 

Meaning o£ and conditions involved thei em 

Necessity for ono measure of value, tho thoro be double legal tender(S»> W Mansfield) 
Question considered, popular sentiment, ono metal the measure of value 1 

Though two made legal tender, only ono practically the standard of value 
British cuironcy passed through alteration stage, till gold established in 1816 
This experience applied since 1838 to refoim of currency in colonies 
Papeis relating to Ceylon, immunity from crisis due to (Sn O Trevelyan) 

At best, only an alternative standard hanging on an uncertain balance (Mr Arbuthnot) 
In use in Ceylon, neither metal being subsiduuy to the others 
Immunity of island from monetary crisis due to this (Mr Moir) 

Great objections to, cheaper metal becomes practically the standard 
Slight difleronces in value may chauge standard, ns in France (Sir C Wood) 

A ponod of, necessaiy for changing basis of currency (Sir 0 Trevelyan) 

Mr Cochrane’s letter to Governor General containing views in opposition to 
Stnto of currency in England at close of 17th century, described 
Extraordinary remedy , opposed by Locke in letter to Lord Somers * 

Adam Smith and others on same side, Ricardo in 1810 quoted, and Locke m 1840 
Question, is double standard necessary ? Blake and Adam Smith cited 
Late panic in London not from want of circulating medium bub of confidence 
Conduct of Bank of England to alleviate emergency, described „ 

Nothing then occuiring, can justly be urged iu favoi of 

Blake quoted on caution against representations of interested parties ... 

Considerations stated militating against the adoption of 

Adam Smith quoted on deterioration of respective values of tho two metals 

If adopted, evils arising from fall in value of gold would ensue 

SI Chevalier’s baok cited, on ruin resulting from fall in gold (Mr J. Cochrane) 

Objections brought against, why not fatal to its adoption 

Difficulties of, lmgely fanciful , m some cases unavoidable (Mr Elector) 

An inconvenience of no importance , necessary for introducing gold 
Only course for bunging in gold, maintaining rupee as real standard (Col Mai riott) 
Evils in operation of, pointed out (Mr Foggo) . 

Evils of, theoretical, and should not stand in way (Bombay Chamber) 

Evils of, exist chiefly on paper and jn imagination (Collector of Surat) 

Objections to, apply only to its permanent maintenance 

Must be endured, till opportunity of making gold sole standard (Sn JR Temple) 

Dunlop, Mb H S Remarks on importation of bullion into India, Appendix E 
India has for many yeais received large amounts of gold from Australia 
' Gold finds a ready market in Calcutta , import from Australia, 1863 ... 

In Bombay gold bars obtain currency m tokens , this not tried m Bengal 
Rate at which Sydney mint standard gold can be laid down at Calcutta 
Rate at which gold of standard value from Melbourne can be laid down 
Expense of sending gold from England equal to three per cent 
Rate at which Austrahan and English sovereigns can be laid down 
Cost pei rupee to importeis of Sydney, Melbourne and English coins 
Cost of sending gold from Australia to England same as to India 
Most, if not all, gold received in India from Australia, senhto England 
Loss of time in realizing gold m London, when sent through India 
Operatoi s cover loss by rate per rupee of bills on England 

Table of result of gold sent to India for England, compared with direct shipments 

Gold from China inconsiderable, and no chance of large supplies 

Table of outturn of bar sdver sent from London to be coined at Calcutta 

Rate of Council bills on india last year, measure of puce of bar silver 

Present rate of bills equal to 5s 2d pei ounce of bar silver in London 

Statement of selling prices of bar gold and bai silvei of standard quality in Loudon 
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Dtutiot Me. H S — eomitautd 

Quotations of Cbia* leaf gold of 100 tooth at Calcutta per tolah 
Quotation* for Australian gold at Calcutta 
I>T10 » Mb. T Agra Agent, Bank of Bengal.— See BaK or BmOAL. 

Ktidexci of King** A stay Master of Mint before Select Conunittoa, 1970, on high price of 

Vn-iTUnn m "* 

Of I >r KeBy on rditlve rein* of gold and sHverln England and foreign ooun tries 
Of Sir J C. llelvill before Select Committee, 1868, ai tract from 
ElCiLLaaii Average rate*. Calcutta on London far 0 month** bills, and rata of discount, 
1818 to I860 - 

Bam* continued, I860 to 1800 - 

Begulates shipments of sovereigns from Australia more than price of gold 

Supply of sovereigns to India governed by London eichanga rata 

Btata of tLa causa of temporary success of notification of 1004 

Effect on rate, of making gold legal tender with remark* - — 

Price of aotCTrigna bow affected by atata o£ before and alnoe 1863 « 

Influence of on valua j result not to ha oonfbcndad with prica of gold 
Gold tba beat medium of and measure of value In larga trenaactlana 
Unumaliy km rata of Influenced by franco- Prnatlan war 
Bata frovernrd by coat of remittance and lo« on apeda shipment 
Eqolllnrlam of revenue and expenditure In India bound op with question of ruto 
Kirorra. — So# licroirra and Expomim, 

Exes, Ml K D J merchant— See BiWK or Buqal. 

yoooo, Mb. G to Government of Bombay 28th August 1808 „ 

Unable to data any rate to be taken for sovereigns without loos 
Same obj action with regard to gold placet, if not made legal Under - 
Queation of legal tender lnrolrea double itandard j dsprecatos latter —• 

Points out evils in operation of a double standard 
Food Gall**. Permanent rise in prices a dear Indict Boo of f*Q In value of money 
FjUXC*. An example of alight difference in values. changing the etandord 
Vexur, Ma. 11. B. h.— See Goraiofox of Bcolbat 

i'nu, Mb W K. Minute on memorial of Bombay Chamber of Com me roe „ « 

Gat 111- K Officiating Deputy A ocoantant Gcueril AI*mor**dmm on gold currency 8th 
August 1808 „ .. 

Sul^cc^dlfBcalt and Information ecanty j reason! for preferring eorereigu to guld 

Would commence with rate of Re. 10-4 and not lower it without notice 
Market price uneafe teat of value i few sovereigns available, told at fancy prices 
Effect of measure on paper currency j gold overvalued j hard to cash notoe 
2iot* on Mr Dickson a proposals .. 

Approroe i free exchange of gold for direr aafest to ensure progress .. 

Oiler of free exchange oot to be hastily revoked, If importation is desired 
Hence danger of sovereigns accumulating If measure do not sacceod 
Mr Dickson ibowi risk to be stnsO j Urge baUnoee in favor of trial *• 

Advantage* end drawbacks, if price of sovereign* guaranteed in India 
Doubts if any measure for a gold standard can be an Improvement 
Gold Fa cilit y of hoarding the caneo of ita being preferred to silver *• 

ti as received after 11th November 1840 by officers la charge of trooiurio* 

Bnt privilege eltbdrdwo after Californian and AosIralUn dUeovarlea ... 

If boarded, wcnld liberate the eilver now boarded -. 

Less wear and tear of, out advantage o er liver „ 

i all since CaEfornbn discovery compared with diver 6 per cent. .— 

lmportatkms of last 0 yeara to 18C2-C1 .. 

The only efficient hosts for a paper currency for India __ — 

Coined In native States, preferred to BritUn coinage ... — . 

Average price of bare, 1)0 touch. In Bombay 18o3 to 1803, Appendix D 
Quota tione of gold leaf only December HfeS U February 1801 tppcndlx T - 

l*rico at Calcutta per tolah of 23 carats, shoeing average per ox. of 23 carats, App. F 
lYoduetkm of loe# California, greater than of silver „ . •< 

hicaU in which it reaches India, deranging market* .. •* 

boperiuf ad ntsge of summed up in fact of large vein© In small bulk „ l 

I got currency to — mUod In l tocn bay In face of discouragement* « - 

WJ U ppxli pinion, gold tho proper metal for rich countries — — 

IicJq tlon of Klgnorsg# u bullion extended to Mt liras and Bombay Msy 1BH 
T a, prep »c>l t wbU.1 bultku should W recriv U at minis 
iuuo i p cdu tin L \ j t Iua» that of Httr | quantity required IQ Uok Je»s 
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Gold ,— continued aE 

Vnluo mci eased four-fold at Umritsur since Seikh times from increased tiade 195 

Statement of coins in Umntsui market, with remarks thereon.. M 393 

Memo of calculations of value of the several coins , J99 

In Cutch, com called Korea current , its value and use 

In Bombay bars obtain currency as tokens , not tried in Bengal , 252 

Rate at which Sydney mint gold can be laid down at Calcutta 253 

Rate at which gold fiom Melbourne can be laid down 

Expense of sending gold from England equal to 3 per cent ” 

Cost of sending gold fiom Australia £0 England, same as to India . ’ 

Most if not all leceived m India from Austrahn sent to England ‘ 254 

Table of results of gold to India for England, compared with direct shipment „ 

Erom China inconsiderable, and no chance of large supplies 255 

Statement of selling price of bar gold of standard quality in London 257 

„ Quotations of China leaf gold of 100 touch at Calcutta per tolah . 258 

Quotations for Australian gold at Calcutta , 259 

Data showing value during 3 years, Rs 14 14 per sicca mohur . . 266 

Price in India ruled by price in country of production ... 272C 

Demand for Indian currency likely to raise price everywhere 272E 

Average quotations in Bombay of English and Australian sovereigns and bar gold , 272J 

Average price of English sovereigns, &c , in 1830 272K 

Note of Colonel Ballard, Mint Master, Bombay, explaining returns ,, 272L 

Causes preventing depreciation from enormous production being felt 275 

Once sent out becomes of snmo value, w'hencesoever derived „ 293 

Reason why cheaper in interior than at Calcutta and Bombay . 80p 

Snpenoi convenience in cuirency worth at least 2 pei cent . „ 

Calcutta quotations for Australian, 8th December 1863 to 3rd November 1864 308 

Bombay quotations for the same, 12th December 1863 to 28th October 1864 309 

Total imports, coin and bullion, to Calcutta in 1864, laige proportion Australian . 314 

Imports and exports, April 1856 to Apnl-1868 . 315 

Estimate of imports foi 1864 to 31st December, 8 to 10 millions sterling 316 - 

Average quotations at Bombay of Eng and AuSti, sovereigns and bar gold, 1857 to 1863 864 

Average price of English sovereigns, &o , 1830 to 1864 , 855 

High price not due to rise in relative value but to low exchange 388 

Table of market price of bullion and sovereigns m Calcutta, 1863 to 1865 390 

Same continued, 1866 to 1868 „ U9I 

Average pnco of English soveieigns, &c, since 1830 506 

Average Bombay quotations of Eughsh and Australian sovereigns nnd bar gold 607 

Statement of imports and exports, 1850 51 to 1875-76 564 

Proportion of import to that of silver as great as ever, if not greater 667 

Imported to India and corned, four years before and since notification of 1868 568 

Gold and selves Evidence of Dr Kelly before Select Committee, 1810, on relative value 401 
Relative value m England and foreign countries by mint regulations and assays , 403 

Gold babs — See Gold 

Gold Cubbency Bengal Chamber of Commerce to Government of India, dated 25th 

May 1859 I 

Forwards letter from Calcutta native shroffs and merchants m favor of a gold currency ,, 
Opinion of Chamber in favor of a subsidiiry gold currency up to Rs 200 „ 

English sovereign to be the circulating medium at a fixed rate ,, 

Objections of Government invited, with a view to then 1 emoval „ 

Shroffs and merchants to President of Chamber, dated April 1859 , 2 

Question one of importance , time for decision has arrived „ 

Inconvenience of relying on silver alone increases with wealth, population and facili- 
ties of communication „ 

No pnpei currency except near Calcutta, payments made in silver „ 

Gold moburs coined at mint no longer received for revenue „ 

Facility of hoarding, the reason why natives prefer gold „ 

Steps taken by natives in Calcutta on breaking out of rebellion of 1867 ,, 

Ofhceis, up country, had to carry about silver with them m absence of gold „ 

Drain from Europe to the East continues , expected to be greater this year 'S 

Receut shipmeut aud price paid, show difficulty of getting silver from confluent „ 

Honce derangement of money market aud of exchanges m Europe . ,, 

This remedied by adopting gold; other advantages not specified „ 

Bengal Chambei of Commerce to Government, 81st May 1S59, roriecting wording of 

letter of 25th • • » 

Government of India to Bengal Chamber, dated 11th June 1859 ... „ 
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Gold Ctnuirrcrr — oontlnaed. 

Fundamental objectko to popool fluctuating rain© of gold and silver 
Another objection, loaa to Individuals In changing gold for direr In boxar 
Law * rli tln g In England fnmiihca no paraLel to proposed mcaauro 
Greater 1 neon ven Urn oc of making gold the subsidiary cur ra n oj than dbar 
Goronment hare right to pa/ m gold aa wall as publio j effect In paying Intereat on 
aacorltiea 

Propcwal of Chamber open to all the objection* urged against a double etandard 
Government of ocinkm, the preaent a moat unfavorable time for the change 
Objections of natdveshroffi and merchants cooddered and onawsrad „ 

Portablencas end facility of hoarding no ground for meting gold a legal tender 
Scarcity of direr and derangement of European market*, no reaaons for Injuring India 
Price paid in England per ounca of direr not sufficient eridence 

Bttg l Ckamktr cf Cbwuwevee to Oovtmtni of India j reijoindar dated _£th July I860 

Disoovery of gold In California and A ua trails has not drpcoelated raloe 

Exam pice of France and America, adduced in furor of proposed change 

Benefit to India from shipments of direr liberated la other dountrioa 

Change will not oeoewdtate future alteration in ralue of gold 

Second objection exaggerated) resort to money louden not a neceeaary consequence 

Sellers of com modi tio* would reoeire gold from buy an In adjustment of balanca 

Beeson why no parallel case has occurred or can occur In England 

Introducing gold as subsidiary currency only way to introduoa It at all 

Incourenleuoe pointed out. Imaginary j purenadng power no* affected 

Tbl* shown in regard to copper in India, and direr and oopper In England 

Objection met, of payment by Government In gold in regum to securities 

(Ejection Ilea against double standard, not a limited *u bid diary currency 

Limit of Rs. 200 bringi proposal out of category of a double standard 

Beesons which render the present the most fitting time for ch a n ge 

Ground of portability urged by natl bank ora, r indicated 

Gold recalT d after Uth Nor ember 1810 by officers in charge of txoaxuiUs 

But prirflege withdrawn after Call forn Lin and Australian disoorarios „ 

Not mors hopeless, nor any hardship, to fix rajae of gold now 

Concurs a 1th Oorernment that fact of hoarding l* no reason for a legal tender 

But urge* that If gold be boarded, it will liberate Hirer so used 

BeBeres proposed measure would b# beneficial Instead of hurtful to India, 

One advantage not noticed by shroff*, lets wear and tear of gold 
Commit**© in favor of making gold Urn standard, at In England ,, 

But proposed a more moderate measure as mors likely to he entertained 
Propose now as an experiment, that legal tender b* below 20 sovereigns or even two 
Sir C Wood Bari ; Secretary qf Hiatt, to Ooetrnwual qf India, dated 4th Nov 1855 
introduction of paper currency not deemed expedient a* present .. M 

CircuLUoo of sovereign t Axil rate deferred for further consideration 
Hr Jamtt WUtom t minuit dated _5th December 1850 ) inirodnctoi y rtnuAi 
Sydetn in England, there gold la standard, the bet* if ws bad to begin dt so tv 
lhl* not the ease In India, where all er has long been the standard .. ^ 

Chang* now woo Id be breach of faith, as between debtor end creditor „ 

Effect of Californian disco cry j fall In gold 6 per cent-, ooioparod « 1th sil er 
Effect lu Uoiland nd Belgium | gold demonetised, and sOrsr mad# standard 
lUistkm bets ten gold and 11 er coins in India i gold coins prohibited In ISol 
ElT'Ct of discovery (a United States, a here double standard obtained till Itfod „ 

Eff ei la I rone*,, where al*o donbl standard had prevailed h nea 1801 .. „ 

By 18©0 gold disappeared from circulation, silver becoming actual standard 
In German State* gold demonetised, direr becoming sol* standard 
In England single standard not tampered with, and do change mads „ 

Considers It un»l#e to tamper with sin le standard used in India 
I reposals for change stated under fir# heads — „ 

lif — Some existing gold coin to circulate at market price measured In all cr 
2aJ — A gold piece to bo coined of glv n value subject to temporary adjustment 
3rd — Eorenlgns to be legal tender for It*. 10, but tender limited to 3 sovereigns 
ilk, — Sin Is standard changed from all r to gold, tho first for subordinate coins 
CKL — A double standard ol gohl and of silver 

l*.mirhs on frit plan j object of a coin to represent a fixed value known to all 
If this Went, U becomes a commodity with fluctuating value „ 

1 Vac tied effect of tnpplcmenU g Iadnn currency with gold >-rJn« 

Con taut fluctuation must peer vat such coins L lug used as money „ 

Objections almoet as grave shown to apply to seeosd plan 
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Gold Currency , — continued PAQ:D 

Convention in 1857 between Austria and Zollverein, plan remained a dead letter 24 

Third plan not applicable. to high-priced metals, objections to plan 25 

Fourth plan- might do if we had to begin, pressure in England m 1837 and 1847 26 

Obligations being contracted in silver, change would be breach of faith , 

Fifth plan, double standard practically a permission to pay in cheapest metal ” 

Unobjectionable if from eaily times, otherwise breach of faith ' 

Effect of double standard to subject holders to loss, more or less , 27 

Cheapei displaces dearer coin, which is exported at a profit , 

Question ofi advantage to India from adopting gold, answered in negative ” 

Movements of precious metals guided by self acting pnneiples 28 

To disturb or control them would only lead to derangement 

Immaterial, whether balance of trade is paid in gold or in silver ' 

Convenience to Government of gold on score of portability, a doubtful point ” 

Admitted in case of private persons, but paper currency better 

Government of India to Secretary of State, 29th Decembei 1859, forwards minute 29 

Sir C Wood's despatch, 26th May 1860, not advisable to intioduce gold as yet 
Wants of community bettei met by paper cuirency sanctioned in March 
Ur Laing’s minute on Papei Currency Bdl, extiact 30 

Opposed to provision excluding gold altogether from circulation 

Does not concur in Mr Wilson’s argument against any form of double standmd . ,, 

Nor in fundamental objection of breach of faith if liabilities pmd in gold „ 

Instances countries which have changed standard without such breach „ 

But admits difficulty of introducing gold along with present currency 81 

Would provide foi issue of paper currency up to one-fourth, against gold coin or bullion 
at fixed rates subject to adjustment „ 

How rate should be fixed to avert loss, advantages of such a provision „ - 

Select Committee’s Report on Paper Cu-ieucy Bill, 16th Februaiy 1861, extract 32 

Amendment introduced in accordance with Mr Laing’s views i „ 

Extract from Paper Currency Bill, embodying amendment - , 33 

Secretary of State’s despatch, 2nd May 1861 , extinct , , 34 

At present a sovereign can only be taken at its variable value as gold „ 

Power given m Bill to be used to a limited amount, and only in presidency towns „ 

Hr Laing’s minute on currency and banking, 6th May 1862, extract 35 

Step taken in December 1852 of refusing gold at treasuries, a mistake „ 

Undesirable to oxclude gold entirely from range of rm notary transactions ,, 

Agrees, that if currency for India began de novo, that of England the best „ 

This difficult now, with silver standard and immense silver coinage , ,, 

Does not agree with many of the objections against double standard „ 

Reasons why not advisable at pi esent to have a double standard „ 

Object of clause in Bill explained, and its advantages insisted on „ 

Would wait for experience of working of new system before giving it effect 36 

Secretary of State’s despatch, 16tb September 1862, extract „ 

Does not see how clause in Bill will introduce a gold currency „ 

Effect will be that paper will be subject to variation, gold remaining in deposit - .. „ 

Question of introducing gold has no connection with issue of notes on gold „ 

Reasons why steps with that object are inexpedient at present 37 

Bombay Association , memorial to Government of India, 8th February 1864 . 38 

States reasons why a gold cuneucy is greatly needed m India „ 

Silver weighted with many charges, while gold might be cheaply imported 39 

Currency Act of 1861 provides no yemedyfor detects of monetary system „ 

Government of India’s reply, 29th February 1864, subject under consideration 40 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce to Government of Inaia, 19th February 18G4 ,, 

Forwards resolution passed at < eneral Meeting on 17th instant „ 

Asks for a committee to enquire into best mode of introducing an auxiliary cuirency 11 

Believes that a tentative measure will gradually lead to a gold currency ,, 

Appends correspondence which took place in 1859 on the subject „ 

Resolution of Special General Meeting of Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 17th Feb 1S64 42 

Government of India to Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 29th Februaiy 1864 , „ 

Subject uudei consideration, committee of enquiry not necessary „ 

Government of Bombay to Government of India, 7th March 1864 „ 

Forwards memoricl of Bombay Chamber to address of Government of India . „ 

Also minutes recorded by members of Government of Bombay „ 

Also memorial of Bombnj Association, Mr Cassels’ letter, and Mr Invcnritj’s minute 43 
Minute promised by Commandei-in-Chief will be sent when received „ 

Memonal of Bombay Cliamlei of Commeice to Government of India, 19th Feb 1SG4 „ 
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0 OLD CXJHBXSOT — CO*liu*»d, 

Kip*DDoc of trade ; insufficient product km of tilrer j derorgonKTt of price* 

Incr ease d production nd Importation of gold} other reasons in fkvor of ehnrrge 
lli»*U qf Governor of fiomUf 23 rd February 1804 j hi ruppoxt of memorial 
Our duty to prepare way for a chui^o which may bo forced on u* 

Would in flrrt pkea act on proriao in lot clause, Section 9 Act XIX of 160 ) 
fiflWt, to substituta gold far tilrer largely and to expand nae of enrrenoy notci 
Abaorjitlon of adrar not due entirely to hoarding, but to uae in banra whera barter 
prevailed 

Objection met of embarrassment from too much gold In treaauir 

Probabla further change* j ebanga of standard a future erajitnallty — 

Jfl*«* cf Commaaitr 25 th February 1801 ) will write sr-ouj concur* In prajar 

1 /jaafa of Mr W B F «r* tfilh February 1884 j ooncnra with I'rraklcnt 

If nt* qf U G D IttroraHlp 29 th February 1884 1 proposal of President Infuffldect 

Append* flat-xurat showing or era* import* orer export* of wilrer 184 - 1-50 to 1882-83 

Sam# with regard to gold demand continue* to lucres*# _ ... 

Opinion of a writer In the Westminster Reriow' quoted 

Alio Dr Nassau Lee* ) no alterontlra bnt a gold *tandard 

Po^tibl* fall In nine of gold a bug bet r ; Bartow quoted „ 

Support* prayer of memorial, and Mr Canal*’ letter 
Statement of gold and tilrar arportod and Imported from and to Bombay 
Mr XV 2 . Conti* to Qoo*r*wu*t f Bow&ay let January 1801 
Trad# of Bora bar increased in 10 year#, SfiO per cent 

Cu tom Hook valuations should be increased 15 or 20 par cent to giro trua amount 

With lladrs* and Calcutta, the nine In 1882-03 1 * 1001 million rupee* _ 

Wbe regulation of currency Uumsfura a matter of great Lmportauoe 

Mr Wilson quoted, to ahow uigent uaod of reform 

Object of paper currency to aet frae reproductive capital 

General InUlllgeue# and eonfldenca required for it* reception 

India from pelt native mitral* and distrust, not prepared far it 

Figure# from Curr*ocy Department reports quoted in proof 

Mr Wilson • ettimat# of actual circulation, allowing foe boarding 100 mflUona sterling 
TM* too high, but admitting It, cmnaor aoloo taken In throe year*, only 6 per cant 
Hal fating capital only to extant of a million aterilng, or one per cent 
A cat# Id Bombay dted of rati to distrust of currency note* 

Con elation. Currency Act of 1881 k*» not afteted noaded reform 
Preaont monetary urcaauro at Bombay and It* effects, described 
Prolonged by Insufficient tilrcr currency which gold would her# abridged 
Mr Wilson a revn hs on lot* to Government and tha public from balky col an go 
Expedient* noticed br him to which natlrs merchants rcaort as a remedy 
Great tipeuie of maintaining th thooaand million* in drools tic® 

Reproach of Ibdla being tink of precious matalaj absorption of silver 
TahU of amount of fiber bull km and coin imported in lait six year# 

Drain hum Europe con tin ooa, but Uula permanent addition to circulation 
India alworba moca than tha annual til er production of tha world 
Effect of drain an Franc*, and probable effect on England 
llrsult of scarcity todecreje* drtmlttkm and rod nee priee# 

Argument noticed of fall in raluo of gold tinea Californian and Anitrallan dhcu refit* 
lUw) In ralna of tilrcT not do* to any special predilection foe th# matnl _ 

Bnt to nredkaa and partly forced demand, l Juriou* to other countrle* .. 

Lo>» co*t and leu variable ralna of gold make* it preferable as a standard _ 

Scarcity of tilrer and aburulaac* of gold, a reason fra gold standard 

DUcorery of ml nr* opportune for steadying prico of both gold and tilrer 

Oar currency entail* loa* br forcing os to bay tha «c*rccr matal 

And preventing n* from taking gold from Australia, which U cheaper 

If gvjd th tandard demand would create direct inula with Australis 

River standard reprtasi s Industry of India ) Mr Laing quoted 

Mr Ldag and Select CoouaiLU* » provision fo introducing gold »a auxiliary 

Bat tld* important atnmdm nt ha* InwrulaWy bccom* a dead letter 

India * riadl r*» to taka gold shown l»y importation* of last fix y«r* 

India forced to b« ** ink" of pnrion* roc tala, and forced to taorb tiller „ 

(1 U th* only efficient tu L fur a paper cumnry for India „ 

W ay In wbleh gold would check auorptloo. and *tt tilru free „ 

Adoptkrfi of U r at that a mistake whirl u«d not b* perpetuated 

1 nine ct Utor n 4 ti> Lr wrung d, but mltbcr titoukl the nmntry suffer 

C r cn mi tux ci altered tine# Ooi rmuta debt ccutxaxUd j jmA ctira nnaiun luulu 
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Gom> C0W1EXOY — continued 

Mr Wilson’s objection theoretical, change of standard no breach of faith , 

Similar precedent m England nud America, without causing dissatisfaction . 

Loss could only arise from great depreciation of gold, which is not probable ,,, 

Suggestions foi a scheme of gold coinage , fixing Indian Mint value of gold 
Coin igo to bo built on ousting silver currency, gold pieces with silver tokens 
Rupees to continue legal tender up to Its 500, subject to alteration ... 

Double standard liiblo to great fluctuations and productive of loss ... 

Mi Lning’s opinion quoted in lavour of introduction of gold 
Importance of assimilating our currency to that of England 

Government of India to Government of Bombay, 18th March 1864, subjoct under 
consideration 
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Government of Bombay to Government of India, 19th March 1864, forwards 


Sir W Mausflold’s minute .. , ft) 

Minute of Lieut * General Sir TV, Mansfield, 8th March 1864 • tablo of contents , 71 

Chapter I, momorial of Bombay Chamber, beginning of a much needed reform . 73 

Mr. Wilson’s authority m opposition needs first to be removed „ 

Thrco grounds of objection, — 1st, breach of faith, 2nd, against precedent, 3rd, no ad- 
vantage in change , , „ 

These fallacious, uncertain valuo of silver as much as of gold, overlooked . 74 

As well as the social condition and habits of tho people of India , „ 

Duty of examining Mr Wilson’s views, and the principle of a currency . „ 

Chapter II, currency defined, preuons metals, capital employed in lieu of baiter 75 

Conditions of economy to bo considered in selecting the metallic medium „ 

Great stride in wealth mdicnted, when substitute for bulky silver ia sought „ 

Besides portability, a further reason for substitution, less wear and tear of gold . 76 

Coming operation less, thus cheapening com in inverso ratio to valuo „ 

This mechanical view generally overlooked, notably by Mr. Wilson . . 77 

Duty of Stuto to substitute more valuablo metal, when community is ripe for it 78 

Holdors of old medium liavo uo just enuso of compluint when all are benefited ... „ 

No real antagonism of mterest involved, or real breach of faith incurred 79 

Question is, u bother India has reached the stage to require a gold currency 86 

Chapter III, meaning of standard value , cost of labour detoi mines value 81 

DiUbieuco between values depeudmg on conditions and legal notion of standard of 
value . „ 

In effecting a loan. State borrows valuo ns represented by a number of coins 82 

Stuto not bound never to change its legal tender, or expression of measure of value 83 

If creditor paid full intriusic value, whether in gold oi silver, no cause of complaint . ,, 

Difiiculty m terms of a State loan, not experienced in commercial transactions , 84 

Money sj stem implies contract to receive value, in whatever form . „ 

Argument summed up, new tender must be equal m value to old , ,, 

Chapter IV, fallacy of Mr Wilson’s illustration of a coutract for wheat oxposed . 85 

Contract could only bo fulfilled by giving n larger measure of inferior gram - „ 

Consequence of admitting Mr Wilson’s reasoning, pointed ont " 86 

Mode in which a judgoin equity would regard obligations of contract 87 

Coutract being for value, must be completed in value at present time „ 

To pay greutor value, though in same standard, on injustice to public at large 88 

Argument for papor currency, inconsistent with breach of faith objection „ 

Mr Wilson's mistake, substituting idea of commodity for that of currency 86 

Doubt if rehof by paper will realize his auticip’ations in India . . 96 

Chapter V , double standard considered, what meant thereby . ,, 

Conditions involving variation of relative value one with another 91 

_ When two metals employed in currency, cheaper excludes dearer . . „ 

If gold more profitable, it will exclude silver, and vice versa 92 

In Franco sdver excluded gold, till discovery of gold turned the scale 93 

Same result m United States, where silver came to be exported ,, 

Steps taken there from 1849 to 1853 for substituting gold for silver . , 94 

Meaning of token coin , legal tender of this w"hy limited » 

In 1853 legal tender of United States practically reduced to single standard 95 

Necessary that there be one measure of value, though there be double legal teudei . „ 

Manner in which accounts kept in France, and public debt paid , 96 

' Both countries show contracts to be for value, not for a particular currency 97 

Chapter VI, definition of money absorbed in a currency, form of absorption „ 

Absorption of a metal for currency, cause of larger demand for the metal „ 

To deprivo it of this function must theiefore affect its market value 98 

Demonetisation of one metal in favour of another, makes fiist cheaper, lust dearer „ 
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Gold Cubbjuct - — waibnwd. 

Effect, prod action of former cease*, except for manofaeiariDg pnrpoec* 03 

ThU compensated by action of other coon trio*, agula mixing IU ml on * 

Bilrtr lately denicnatlaod in France and United States, ax befora hi England 09 

This thn chief rcaaoo why ml a* of gold lx to Utile affected by dUeorenea 
Bat for thU, tOrer might poaaiblr hare txten thx place of gold 100 

Conrtt taken h«x aarad tho world from a great rcrolutlon In raloo of metnli „ 

In other coonfcriei gold demaoetUcd, adding to effect of dUcovcriet 

Gold rnlarx thai artificial ly created by laoouaidxrata conduct of Gomninicntx n 

And gold relatirdy cheapened by artificial rmlua (riven to ailrer .. 101 

Poriura lujory theraby done to communities, tha State, and all debtori M 

ThU a auceeaafnl •poeoltilnn to fund bolder* and all creditor!.. „ 

ThU a auffidcot explanation of 6 per eanL rWe in price of tflrar „ 

Wlaa conduct of the three n>o*t wealthy Gorarnmanta prevented farther rke m 

lVogrc** of thexo oanntrle* pr* Tented chxogo la gold from increased production „ 

Conduct of Holland, Belgian) axd India reprehended on thU teorc ... M 103 

SHtv began to flow to mxrhetx when it coaid fetch highest prioa „ 

ArtlflJal prioa thru replaced oataral price when ooatracta wen nod* 103 

Effaci on coentrie* hi which gold waa arbitrarily damoactWd M 

Broach of faith argument recoiU cm rtrr meaaarx for which It wax urged „ „ 

Ckapitr VII . — Argument comklered, of Injnatico to rjot br adding to hU difficulties 101 

By demon otUing mild, direr U ralatd, to detriment of whole debtor dxxa „ 

Booh dcmoDctiaotW anfaronrahle to all periodical payment* under old contract* „ 

Theae partiea actually pay about & pxr cant, more than they contracted for „ 

Effect of excluding gold from tender cm contract batwoen State and land -holder* .. 106 

6* me In regard to North \V extern Frortnoea and Bombay 

Farther fact, general Indebtedness of landlord* and ryot* to benkrra „ 100 

A* dabtor 8tatx unfairly prejudiced > landlord obtain* unfair ad rente gee 107 

In Bko manner wealthy Up* a te com p erm t ed In gTaaUr rain# of aariaga m 

Bat indigrot rjotf hara additional infliction In artificial ralue of iflrcr - „ 

Otbar claaKa bcaidea laod-owner* and ryot* affected Vr artificial riaa „ w „ 

Theae the poor who mood for health as much aalt ax the rich 103 

Salt tax. In whatever form, caxentUlly a poll tax on man woman and child „ 

Dcmonetldng gold alone eonaldcred j otbar arpocta left oat of new „ 100 

Point to memorial noticed, that allrer reachea IndLi h eerily charged m 

ThU prejudicial to IndU becauao It cannot be re-exported without loaa „ M 

lujoatica of a *tata of thing* which coxnpeU Urga import of allrcr _ 110 

No good reaeon for making predoc* mataU go round instead of oomlng direct w 

Profit* m ai l a In trunalt a deduction from those which Would accrno to India „ 

Argamaat that thU atota of thing* cannot hut, stated and answered n 

A gumcot of lmpoaaibllity of Importing gold direct from Australia, aneweml 111 

C la pin VIII general eccaideratlon* j courcmience to pro pin of gold currency 
A rgn man La In Chapter II regarding taint opera tiooa need not bo rocaiitoUtcd „ 

\^uc*tion of portabhmeM and security ckwely eouaoctad with hablta of poupla 113 

Importance of thU aeon In addiction to pcnocai ornaments of allrer and gold .. „ 

AUo In large InreatmenU by grondeea la pneioua atone# and Talonblca H 

AdtaaUgo of portability c^ ee da Ur aean during rabelUoo of 1837-63 », H „ 

Theae facta abow emu rari ty of a gold currency oo ground of eoarcnkoca ^ .. 1 J 3 

la Lurupo and America, rea er rea to red In raulta, a d ralaa represented by paper „ 

But oriental populations tatlaficd omy with cridcnco of aenaea m 

Ucaaona a by notes are not found to anewer purpoaoa of proplo ... U i 

GoU coined In N til to State# preferred to BritUh coinage ... M 

AdranUga of paper currency not denied, but pcopU not educated to It M ng 

Gradual meant required to orereomo Immobility and latruduce improvement „ M 

Catiota paracDoaut tiQ rr Lienee U had of gala following from change ... w j jq 

Iajodndlon of coUOn and tea, the gmloaf work of more than a generation _ „ 

The tocial upeet, the trulj important one and difficult to deal with .. m 

OTCrhaitr application of uxat perfect economical tytiem defeat* lU ol jfet 
Caoaca of f dura of Ur 11 ll»oa a effort to introdaca a coarertlUa papir „ 117 

lafluauce of London and lirtrpool felt lo Calcot U and Bombay bat tut by the uuaece 118 

Ur then* tncUU ateamed j br tbera ingot currency orgatdzrd Id Bombay „ 

CircunuUncr* farourahla to ifr \\ ilwi a *fbexue at ita introduetkm „ 

\tt kL* 1 tub It* <J people and force of cu* tom proved triumphant „ „ jjq 

lacUtboain pnbrmeu nf tha jitvple f r gold to ilnr 
Large quxnlUW* of gwld ItupotUd im pri* te account alnee 18CO-CI 

l ailare of attempt to float a UnUtirc \ pcrcurrenryj Infrtcuco from e hole JjJ 
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Gold Crsnrsfcr — eorfbnud. 

Effect, production of former eeuxta, except for manufActuring porpoat* 

Thti eompenmUd by action of other countrie*, again raking It* ralw 
BUrer Utcly dcmocetked In Franca and United State*, u before In England 
TUI* the rMef rcawn why vmlne of gold k to lit tie affected by dkcovoria 
But for tbit, direr might pcwelblv have taken tba place of gold 
Court® taken hat aared tho world ftvm a greet devolution In raioo of mobile 
In other cocmtrka goW dewooetked, adding to affect of dkeorcrie* 

Gold mine* tin* artificially created by lnoon*ld«rete con d act of GoTomment* 

And gold relatively cheapened by arUGcWl rahie given to aHrer 
Foal tiro Injury thereby done to cotmmmltie*, the State, and all debtor! 

Tbk a foceeatful apocoktloo to fnnd bolder! and all cradltora „ 

TUI* a tnffldcat explanation of 6 par cent, rke In prke of diver 

Wka conduct of the three moat wealthy GoTemment* prevented farther rke 

lVogra* of three eaantrie* preTented clung® In gold from Increased prodnetlon 

Coodnct of IlrJland Belgium awl India reprehended on tbb acora ... ~ 

RUtct began to tkrw to market* wberc It coaid ftteb highest price 

Artificial price tho* replaced natural price wb«n contract* were made .. .. 

Effect on cmmtrle* In which gold wn* arbitrarily damooetked .. 

Broach of faith argument recoil* on vary mtaanre for which it ww Urged 
CMtpltr VII — Argument cooildertd, of lujnrtieo to ryot by adding to hk difliculUe* 
By demcmetlring gold, allvtr l» raked, to detriment of whole debtor claa* .. 

Both demoootkotSra unfavourable to all periodical payment* undo old contract* 

The** partle* acta* 11 y pay about 6 par cant- more than tbey contracted for 

Effect of deluding goW from tender on contract between State and land bolder* .. 

Batno In regard to North We* tern Province* and Bombay ^ „ 

Further fact, general indebted ek** of landlord* and ryot* to be ulcere 

A* debtor State unfairly prejudiced j landlord obtain* unfair advantage* 

In tike manner wealthy tenant* compcnaatcd In greater value of aovlng* 

l!nt Indigent rjota haro additional Infliction In artlf rial nine of rilrer — _ 

Other cla*»c* beaidre la cxl -owner* and ryot* affected by artlQdnl rke . , 

Three th* poor wbo meed for health a* much aaU a* the rich 

Balt tax. In whatever form, eaaentkffy a poll tax on man, woman and child 

DctaonetUng gold akoe conaldared , other aapeeta left crat of view 

Point In memorial ootlcad, that *llvar raaebre India heavily charged ^ 

Tbk prejudicial to India, bccan** it cannot be re-exported without ioa* 

lojwiku of a atate of thing* which compel* large Import of rihrer „ 

No pood reawn for making twerion* metak go round (nitead of coming direct 

Profit* mo da In tnrnrit a doa action from tbo*c which would accrue to India 

Argument that thl* stata of thing* cannot hut. Hated and a na w er e d 

Argument or Impcadhlhty of Importing gold direct from Australia, an*wered 

Ckmptrr Fill goner* 1 eonald oration* j cocrenleneo to people of gold currency 

Argument* In Chapter II regarding taint operation* need not bo reeailtuktcd „ 

yucatkm of portablcne** and teeunty clnariy connected with bablta of people „ 

Importnncu of tbi* *ecn In addiction to pertooal ornament* of rikar and gold 

Alx> In larg* inverimeut* by grondoe* In preriou* atone* and vilaable* .. 

Adra tag* of portability especially *ccn daring rebetHoo of 18A7-M ... 

Three facta *bow ncrmlty of a gold currency oo ground of ermremleue* „ 

In Europe and America tea e rve* * to red 1 vault*, a k! value r rp ereen ted by poper 

But oriental population* aatlafled on.y with evidence of wnare 

Iteawn* why note* are not found to answer pnrpoao* of people 

Gobi coined la Tatlve State* preferred to Uritkh cohuga .. .. 

Ad raatage* of paper currency not denied bet peopk Dot educated to It ^ ^ 

Gradual mean* required to overcome ImmoUilty and Introdoro Improvement 
Curiotn pnramoaai till evidence U had of rein following from chango ^ 
lutrodaction of cotton and tea, the gradoal work of more than a graarntloti ^ 

Th* aocUl a*pcrt, tbe truly Important one *nd dlfljeult to deal with ^ 

Omharty *pphcatk« of moat perfect economical *yitcm drfrat* It* ol^cct 
C*a*c* of fulare of Mr Wllwn a effort to Utrodoc* a eooTartlbla paper „ 

Influence of LomJou and Urerpool felt la Calcutta and Bombay but not by tho ioa*#e* 

lly them tdcUU retrewed j by ibem Ingot currency erganked In Bombay „ 

CrcumiUncr* f TouraW# to M Wilw,n • irbcmc at it* introduction „ 

Yet * rial Habit* of propfa and foreo of cu»U*n proved triumpbaut w 

FaeUsbovilBjprtWmceof tbepropic far pAl to riWtr 

lArg* quant ItW* f pjWl Inqrtrled ou prinitc account *lneo 18C0-C1 

I adare of aUftnpt to float a turtatlre p per c ur r en cy | Inference from whole 
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Goto CnmitKcr — continued 

Chapter IX cause tending to accelerate if not create new development m India 

cwher and gold (dike lice unc cheaper ns demand for other commodities increased 

1 Ins due to new demands, mid greater power of consumption with prosperity 

Gill ci show a by test of salt lav, ornung on ground of health first satisfied 

In what way increased foreign commerce adds to domestic production 

1 opulation not now too numerous for employ nient, but competition for labor 

luse of prices of food p.ntly owing to greatei disposition to consume 

n ages rising e\ cryw here, moro espci mlly near the sen const 

Comcinenrcs multiplying , railways and steamers supplanting pack bullocks 

hflorts of Public Works Department to moot demand for improved communications 

Other matters of comenionce, local hanks nnd companies 

ftupec has penetrated everywhere, pauper districts supplied with circulation 

Couuiloss individuals become possessors of small reserves of wealth 

India latch passed from poverty to comparative wealth, slgus of this 

In nil theso circumstances, ample canso for great increase of circulating roodium 

Increased transactions, rise of wages nnd of puces call for addition to currency 

Another consideration, clinngo of mnnners, creating new wants 

This already seen m Bombay, nnd beginning to be folt m provinces 

Pi occss requires tnno, effect in Bombay of disturbance of values 

Snico prosperity set in, silver no longer adequate for wants of circulation . 

Correction of wants of currency' enforced by practice of the pooplo 

Popular instinct maintains relative value of metals, despito prohibitions , , 

Gold nnd silver long bought at profit in Europe for exportation to ludia , 
Conclusion that we arc hound to follow the lead tho people have given , 

Popular instinct has lemovcd much of diflicnlty of new arrangements , 

P*o nlnrmmg depreciation of silver apprehended, if gold mado currency 
Onlv effect that importation would diminish, that of gold being augmented 
On othci hand, there would bo concurrence w-itli nntiounl tastes and habits 
Chapter X, how efiect may best he given to introduction of gold currency 
Much time must elapse before mnss of silver enn mnko place for gold 
Time required for coinage nnd for distribution throughout tho country 
Change should ho gradual nccoi ding to demand nnd public convenience 
Points to bo attended to in effecting change from one to the other 
Example of United States nnd Franco, transition ponod of double legal tender 
No token coinage during such ponod, but when change is completed , , 

In India, cause necessitating a token coinage not yet existent . , 

Another reason ngniust introduction of a piematuio tokon coinngo 
Same ns in enso of notes, that people not educated to the point 
Uses of a token coinngo, period of a double legal tender unavoidable 
No hope of process of substitution being so rapid ns in America 

Chapter Xl , denomination of value to be retained, ns in Franco nud United States ... 

Rupee to nssert its nncicnt position in value, whether gold oi silver 

Not expected that any foreign com can be exact multiple of a rupee 

Reasons, effect when soveicign is worth more or worth less than Rs 10 

Mode in which sovcrcigu may be used for circulation in India 

Convenience of admitting sovereigns at once into circulation at true value 

Reason why so little gold was offered, wlieu receivable at treasuries 

Original calculation of relative value erroneous, error how neutralized , 

Value of gold now nearly tho same ns when original calculation was made 
Objection that silvoi boiug exceptionally high, may still exclude gold 
Objection answered , recent values likely to be maintained , 

Superior convenience of gold likely to neutralise any small difference , , 

If values of Act still favourable to silver, readjustment may be made 

Proposes that legal tender of gold be exacted on basis of equivalents of Act of 1835 

That gold be made legal tender, not in substitution, but ip aid of silver . . 

That sovereigns be received at Its 10 & , notes to be exchanged for either metal 

That mints turn out gold largely m coins' described by the Act 

Asseition that artificial value of gold coins m mtenoi re acts on presidency 

This probably true, and another reason for throwing gold coins ou the country 

Note, appending retains of values and fluctuations of gold and silver 

A nnd 13 — average price of sovereign and of bnr silver in Bombay 

C nnd D— average price of bar silver m England, and of gold bars in Bombay 

B- Quotations of gold leaf only , Gtb December 1858 to 3rd March 1862 . 

F— Pi ICQ of gold at Calcutta per tola of 23 carats, and per ounce of 22 cni-nts 
G Price of bnr silver pei ounce standard in London 
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(1 old Cite * r,» err — roailwsed 

11 ad rat OlamUr of Ocmmtrc* {o Qottnmnl of India ; memorial of 80tli April 1864 
Deilrable to smlargo eu rmocy to met* growing wuti of the country 
India prepared for a-paper purreDey on a widely extended tcwle. 

Existing paper ajaten^haa not rmUaed expected benefit* j reason 

Aim shoo'd be to circulate note* mj legal tendar throughout each presidency 

Immediate creation of circle* of Uro* throughout the country recoin meoded 

Aod tnofnwll treasury balance* road* andkbrl for eonrarakiD of note* ... 

Acceptance of note* In payment of G err eminent dura, to be er cry where authorised 

lowest denomination of not** should be reduced to It*. 6 

Of opinion that Id trod action of gold will be of material advantage 

Conrenianoe from pertabil'ty j gold currency would rapidly oome into nae 

Importation from other countries abowi that coinage would be a ecu p table 

Import* of ilWer Increaring beyond meant of topple whUa gold la plentiful 

Financial embarraaammt would hare been mitigated had gold tjeeu in trw~. 

Ooaanuacai of India in reply 2StU May 1861 auMcct under ccnahlamtlou 
Hlr 0. J? Trtwtbfa* * miauU dated 20th Jnne 1804 

rrojxmla of Ben. Mad. and Bo*n Chamber* of Comuwrea and of Bom Aaaoektkm 
Feeling of uahr# banker* of Calcutta.} of Upper India, ahown in Appendix I 
Opinion* of Member* of Q t emine nt of Bombay dated, and of My \\ alter Ca»ael* 
Practical pro pool* in Mr Canada* letter quoted 

Recommendations of Hlr W Mansfield, Commandar in Chief Bombay noticed 
Unanlmoa* opinion that there ought to be a gold currency ; cause of unanimity 
Nature of lata crUis, and mean* of prarention nr mitigation, conahleerd 
India between Norembcr 03 and March *61 baa been compared with Loudon hi 47 
„ and *67 ~ 

But Utile in com moo in India no drain of apocia from aUta of foreign exchange* 
Maeb hold trading In cotton and piece good*, but market* bad bacn rbing and 
fortune* made 


Moch art ire euterpriaa also in tea and other industrial project* 

But publle confidence in tbclr profitable ebaraetar remained unshaken 
Boot of e*tl much deeper j Europe unable to return merchandise 
Balance had to be paid in matala. till cotton doth* sent on opening of trail# 

B t normal atate returned, and slnoe 18 17-48 Import of aped* Increasing 
Bait DC* to ba paid In toad# augmented by Buadan and American war* 

Demand on resource* of IwlL could not ha mat at former price* 

DWeratoo of food area* and of labour raiaad price* of labour and of all article* 
CnUnd roa# to three or four time* it* former price t this aeau In Appendix 3 
Crida of 15G3-04 not a monetary crisis j export* far exceeded Import* - 

India not prepared to take English inannlacturea as eq Indent* 

Only article in unlreraal demand among the people was aperia 

Hold bring exdixled a* money ailrar bad to bear the ehlaf i train 

In other a on la, the criri* was emphatically a mercantile oca 

Mocfj in dn niatltm sufficient for carrying on external exchange* „ 

But not for meeting demand canard by foreign trade .. 

Mod* in which produce sported to V upland l* p*dd for .. 

In Not cm bet 1863 demand sat in unprecedented foe Intensity and duration 
1 uuda of twnka exhausted, t hooch Gonrumeot ead be lan era made aralLbl* 
High rate# In huar for mooay | Got eminent aecuritU* declined 
Only security bolding it* ground, the Ootrjn*t»l note cu r rency 
Crisis *•< due to deflrieoeT of circulating medium | proofi „ „ 

Bnt to unwiltlngnea* to take ordinary mercantile equivalent* .. 

A l*o to regulation* of Government, which girt ailrar advantage orcr gold 
Great importation of afirer da* to its bring tb* only srticU the people will tak* 
Remedy to rtUere strain, areiy addition that can be made to article* In demand 
Rreoe-gcwd* and yarn, metal utenalla and Cheshire salt coming to the reacne 
Chief object should be to make goU and direr an artkl# of Import 
Ref or* California, ailrar prodnetwo more tha gold j since caao rereraed 
Mod* in which gold from Anatralia reaebe* India In aUrar deranging market* 
Coorae of trade described, benefiting all, if gold plated on footing with aDrcr 
I aeunm In import* hitherto filled with aOrer but wort# aril behind 
Import* of ailrer already equal to rath# production of whole world — 

ITcKr rn in United 8t*tr* and Franca exhanrted j other countries too, need sHrer 
In adjusting exchange* hrg* bo knee baa to be paid to Chiu* In »11«« 

Indian td nt n ruble to turn oat ailrer coin* a* ust a* wanted 

Average monthly amount remaining uncoined in 18CT-G1 ahown In Appendix 3 
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Oorn Cimnrscy — continued 

IJoli Ible tonsequeiicts ol deficiency of s.lvu to adjust balance of trade 
st remem, to plate gold on same footing- ns silvci as an article of import 
i Ins can only be done by ie*toring gold to its place m the currency 
Su junior advantage or gold sunnned up m f ut t of largo a nine in small bulk 
Comparative weight and fncilitv of conntii g, saving loss and inconvenience 
A M'riotis drawback, that enough money for use cannot be earned on the person 
1 aper the loprcsentatnc of gold , India has advanced to gold stage 
Gold used formcrlv in India, mid still m countries beyond frontier’ 

I’aper based on silver is nil inegnlnr advance per snltum 

l’aper tumuiey furlj successful , note c ruilntion, 5 rupee notes should be issued 

lint not accepttd by people, wlio vvillhavc intrinsic vnluo in payment 

In. reused imports or gold sinec May 18(10 show winch they like best 

ingot currency oigniused In them in some places in face of discouragements 

Ke tl gold nioluirs made In foigers who profit by the premium 

lb tails of Tour cases given m Appendix 4, ono'on icalo of a mint 

Other proofs ot popnlnrit, ol gold coinage, Joy pore coinage m esteem . 

Punjab and Iliirumli cited it« tieing two extremities of the empire 
JUost de< ism* example in Madras correspondence in Appendix 5 
Put for Government interference, gold would have displaced silver m Tan [ore 
Lord Liverpool s opinion justified, that gold the proper metal for rich countries 
- Question for consideration, bow tins object can best be nttamed 

Provision of Act \I\ ot 1801 , Mr Cussels’ and Sir II Fr ore’s remarks cited 
Provision borrowed from English Act of 184<f, regarding issue of notes against silver 
Mr Wilson’s objection stak’d, object of bolding silver m issue dept of Bank of Eng 
Reason win similar jirousion regarding gold was not carried out m India 
Mr U ilson’s opinion of effect of issuing notes against n gold reserve 
Opinion of Mr G Arbutlmot of the Tiensury on same subject 
Complication from issue of notes m exchange lor bullion ns well ns com 
Mmt certificates jmuble on demand instead of 20 or 30 days sight 
Tins involved formidable difficulty , large remittances to Bombay necessary 
Ihfiiculty felt at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras to meet mint certificates 
True basis of paper currency, to issue notes only m exchange for coin 
Tins would enable return to practice of making certificates payable after coming 
Returns m npp , 1st, silver bullion received monthly nt 3 mints, May* 1862 to April 1864 
2nd, total amount coined, 3rd, balance uncoined nt end of each month 
4th, silver bullion tendered monthly at Bombay, May 1861 to April 1864 
Gth, remittances to Bombay, May 18<>2 to April 18G4, to reinforce Government balance 
Past proceedings m regard to gold coinage , mobnr and star pagoda 
Actof 1833 enacted gold coins not ns legal tender, but received and issued at treasuries 
Rate prescribed by proclamation of 1841 subject to variations from time to time 
In May 18*14, reduction of seignorage on gold bullion extended to Madras and Bombay 
In Jnnunry 1850 effect of California on price of gold m India, first noticed 
Effect of discovery in Australia, gold coin not received nt treasuries after Dec 1852 
c Bhould now retrace our steps and declare gold with silver legal tender 
Mi Wilson’s objection, contracts to be paid m metal used when they were made 
Objection answered by Sir W Mansfield , lus arguments noticed 
Question of doable standard , popular sentiment, one metal measure of value 
Though two made legal tender, one only practically the BtandnTd of value 
British currcucy passed through alteration stage, till gold established in 1816 
1 his experience applied since 1838 to reform of metallic currency in colonies 
Whole process described in appendix 7, extracted from Mr Arhutbuofs memo 
Oui example followed by United States , ‘proceedings there described 
Similar change in France from 1801 to 1850 , gold now standard currency 
Papers relating to Ceylon in appendix 10, immunity from crisis due to double standard 
Nothing more to add to argument for gold ns an auxiliary* currency 
Stops of introducing process, habits and feelings of people to be regarded 
Gradual addition of gold to existing silver currency, recommended 
First effect, to raise vnluo of gold and lower silvei , advantage of this , 

After eflect, to fill currency with gold, silver becoming token coinage 
Advantage of one uniform standard of exchange throughout the empire 
After California, sovereigns took place of dollars in Mediterranean and Levant 
In Australia, sovereigns coined and made legal tender in the Colonies 
In 1862 a Select Committee to report on legalising Sydney sovereign m United Kingdom 
Contents of reports. Committee’s recommendations under six heads 
Recommendations accepted, and treasury minute recoided in June last 
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Gold Connor err -roiUwi 

Tiro*, only external obstnelo to supply of gold coin, about to bo rom erred 175 

Question of a mint at Melbourne not entered Into by Comm ttco 170 

Queabon one of Importance to India In reapoct of a sufficient supply » 

Major Ward Master of the Sjdnoy mint, quoted on this point 177 

Statistics showing falling o(T in prod nee of Australian gold Adda 

Qoeatlon bow aorrrdgn should bo ratad in reference to the rupee 173 

General principles j rate should be rather below than aberro present prico of gold » 

Effect in regard to contracts, of fixing rate too high ►> 

If too knr the wont woold be to retard operation of tho mcasnra „ 

Rato should b* fixed in respect of ralno in England bat oorl from -Austral la m 

Fractions to b* tTolded if poadble, as in accounts between India abd England „ 

Yaltto of Madras fanatn j Mooba) s expedient in llego of Mooltan 17D 

fllr C Wood qnotod, as to importance of conranlent mode of oonreraloa to rupees » 

Iloform of eun-eoey In West Indies Csdlltated by uniting principle and coorenienco n 

Considers si torerdgn near enough to Ra. 10 to be fixed at that nine ... » 

Official rains of rupee before dlscorerics ; ralao of bar sUtct in London In 1603 4 1883 190 

Real question, worth of tbs rupee not in London but at Calcutta - >, 

Mr Dunlop, Manager of Calcutta Branch of Agra Bank quoted on subject „ „ 

Letter In appendix from Mr Gland Brown, of Jardine Skinner 4 Oo_ on tho subject n 

Annual rato* of sale of soTereigus from January 1050 to June 186 1 in appendix 8 „ 

Mr Brown s opinion quoted that soreioigns mar bo turned oat at mint at R*. 10 181 

Rato of soremgu In Upper India scarcely exeeods that at porta j explanation of this r 

Duty prdd In Australia to Customs j charge at Sydney Mint » 

Regal r trade with Australia will both rednoe and steady price of gold In India 183 

8oT*rrign undcrrftlaod at Ra. 10, yot will be preferred In all but petty transactions „ 

IVtmoss* that scrr rrdgns be dsclared legal tender in India at rate of Ra. 10 „ 

Indian mints to reeelre gold bullion on time terms, with coet of coinage r- 

Mint charge on llrer to b« maintained as at present „ 

C rn-ncre notes to be payable In either coin, but not in bullion 183 

Is f opinion that sorerdgns in suffldsnt quantity will be prodded „ 

Conclujtoo | remarks on boarding propensity of people mnd Nitlrs Statos 
Agrees with Captain Lees that demand for currency will Increase beyond all cxporicneo „ 

People will hare precioas metals | u It to be dlvtr only or dirhlcd with gold P 181 

Anmnl production or gold abore 21 times that.of sllrer and far more efficient „ 

Quantity required will be 16 times less then If paid In tilrer .. „ 

If aheorptlao bo directed to gold, depredation of that metal wDl ceaso „ 

Agree* srithM Jsrous that gold will become the money of ths sorid „ 

Appfdix 1 Mr J a Fanrof Delhi ILnk,to Sira E. Trerelyan, 6th Mar 180t ... 183 

General feeling of Conference of Natlre bankers that gold *01 succeed If made standard „ 
Some would lease It optional to pay In gold or sllrer up to Ra. 100 .. „ 

But principal banker would use silrer only as fractions of a sorerelgu „ 

Own opinion that Mil sUtct absorbed. It should bs reoelred up to Rs. 100 or £00 n 

Borcmgn considered most conrenlentj amount and markat rate at Delhi H 

No half measures, or there win bs failure, as Id 18*3 „ 

Fritting engagements shookl bo legalised In gold at Ba 10 each sovereign ~ „ 

Holders of notes and seen ride* will benefit by arrangement j reason .. 180 

Mr N Porter of Bdnde, Pnnlab and Delhi liank, to Sir a E. Trereysn, 30th May 1801 * 

Meeting held of men Interested in trade, including Marwarees and bankers „ 

Nature of question bid before meeting with a homely Illustration *> 

Adrsn taper of gold supplementary c u r re ncy appreciated by n»eetlng „ 187 

BoTcrrign preferred j loot price j would not be at pr em ium except for exchange 

purport* „ 

Mr I*. C. Prohm, Accountant General, Punish, dated Iwbore *0th May 1881 m 

0*uU not go to Umritserj enquiries confined to tnnkers at Lrbore „ 

Price of wjTorrigus flneturtlnjj cause of largo Import* of gold to Punjab 188 

If sorrrdgn u*-ule legal tinder at pmldencle*, U *10 succeed in Pa Jab » 

Mr D 1 M Lcol Ftmneid Commissioner to Sir a K. Trcrdyan, -1th May 1601 18D 

1st question. If gold currency in addition to allrer would bo acceptable 
I leu of tankers hnxr but they do not dislike the suggestion n 

riocturtlon* of r 1 tiro ralore expected, as betweeu s-lrrr and copper » 

2od wh t f <rm and raloo »onid bo mort salUbls for gotd currency » 

Krecrrign ami Inlf sorerrlgn preferred, being fimUl r and most couTUnlcot 
T l le of drvriptWi of ggj coins now d remit! u~ in the Punjrb 11*1 

IU idea coin* gold imp tried In form of dost, sheets, nuggets and Inra or trick* „ UO 
Reunrks on these form \ KTcngft sdlbra price of gold at different periods 
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Gaip Ct n r\o\ - < > .DmicJ, 

(V, tin mn. tint mou «.f the in brought tn equalise b dance of exchange 
I dft i. r, ,!ut r. hltii v dm li i* rotittnn, <1 misprising!) titiifuint 
t','. i lull'll i "i r i • f 1. . (i * < (>n,' r»j Moti)r~i|V £<>!J ntiK'iH ,,, 

Aii* . ii ■» n . ini'* mid In' from Mi M< Kill, Coiinuimioncr nt Umritsir 

* ,r s M« Kill, Cummin or ol Umnltir, 20Mi Mu) 1801 

bnlmi'* iKninlh tu fiveur of g ihl riirroncv, if m'rudticfd genc-rnllv 
lo nl »m i*»r. ,r<-M» r»vi rt »uu nt IN 10, wit li hnlv, <? and quartern "* 

J" : <v 7 •*» cmm in imrJ.Pl , value brought jcnrlj to Umnts.r 

' J ' 11 " tin h I'fxl ft nr f *!il ►!»« Nt h I mu*, from gi ncrnl mcmne of Irmlc 
^ m, nf r’ippiv tit Ntti turn «, Calami, turn lhmdm and Cnlcuttn 
H. tmrit, p,«v*f of j'f igr. ■«« in 11 , 1 1 1 1 1 and nl greater sorurit) oii|o\ cd 
t* it<li’ t imi n udJ brim* ulnr to tuithct , iiluleguld will Ih» honrdcd 
N ir- iktiniH N'’b i mn-ulih n< rnpics, if or fix, d mine ns legal lender 
N iv- «rn' « r p’M rm * nt Umn'nr. tunl remarks tin rcon. 20th Mnv 1801 
Mi". * i f r-hitt-ithin# nf value «r tbe m \i nd coins brought ) earl) 

K n- 1 -hr, Vnttn„rrcif Mndh, Puri} ih ami Delta It ml, to Miungmg Director, 2nd .Tune 
P y »J M * , 

(add etarettrv In Catch fur mm jm, com called koreo, \nluc nnd nso " 

Mr P ’tntd Mnc'c-vd s memorandum, d iti d noth Jnnc 1801 

In'r -I«r' mil I ngli'It f m mpns iintild he highh beneficial to llritish Burmnh 

N« n nuM Ni 't» dinti of Finn< n*«,i\ ns London, if mnde legal tender . * 

!’iifi i of tin tn > I tnd* i iio utht r gold toms ncoumn mint , reason 

r.’cri ».f mtrf'dnrmg gold ctiintirv , favourable to countn. nnd to Uurotirnns 

Men-’ of Mr J C ledd, dated ISnngoon. 27th June 18b t 

(.u'd rtirmnri In r bh d<<dnMt in British Ilttnnnh , Biighsh sovereign best form, win 
.f/y r'-tUr 2 , vdtn* of imj’Orts nml exports of merchandise nnd trensnre, from 1847-48 
‘ul'-Oitrl ...... 

iMadu of import* raid export* of merchandise, gold nnd Filter in 18G3 Ol 

for 2 J , JmjK»rN pud exports of iiierclmndifo nnd treasure, Ben 1800 01 to 1803- 

01 

Ar 2 77, rami* in Madras Prcwdenej ., ,, , 

.ifprlltx 2 C, fouu ill BoilllnV JV« sidling 

»D;rr /J, x nliK of tmiiorl* mid exports to nnd from ports of British Burundi 
to l^OI (U .... 

Ay) tiuhx 3, rdw r hiillmn n cm cd, coined nnd uncoined m Cnlcuttn, Madras nnd 
llomlm limits, Mnt 1S02 to April 18G1 ,. .... 

jyriu’ix 3 A , Mine m Cnlcuttn mint . , 

A ] 't 11 , fiino m Mndmn mint ... . , 

,1/ / r~<fix .1 C, mii c in Bonilmj mint 

8t it. nunt of ntur bullion tendered for comnpc to Bom mint, Mnj 18G1 to Apl 180<1 
.typrrdij- t , (. ipt Hade, Muster of Cnl Mint, to Su C. Ii TruoJjnn, 7th Juno 1S0J 
8iiuN procu dmps of AInputmtc of Houmhinn case of discovery of dico 
tint pirhinJnr* of two other cases with profit mndo lr> comers 
1'xtr.ict from prorcedmpB of Mngifilrntc of Ilowrnh honring on case 
t’upl ii^hi.OlTp Dtp Com of Anilmln, to Gol Sir Ilcrhort Eduardos, 2*lth June lSGd 
I’ntieutarfi of u ose of coining mohurs occui ring nt'Jugndreo 
jnfticiice from mutilnting fo\ ertigns, tlmt fioicreign might be made legal tender 
Cuiumg not confiiud to Jugndrec hut extends to Delhi, Boorhce, <Lc 
lie-ids of tviduiee pi ten bj some ot the parties nrristed 
Hi tiiics In pore mohnrs in hills, Moorshednlmd mohurs uttered in plains 
jtppauitx 5, Mr. JI D Phillip”, Collr of Tnnjoro to Madras Board, 10th June 1858 
Inability of liKcmsidnrs to pnj their rents from scntcity of silver 
Proposes flint Fotereignsbo accepted nt pnr in pajment of revonuo 
Dxlrnctfrom Madras Board’s procectlmgs of 22nd Juno 1858 
Forwarding to Go \ eminent Mr Phillip’s Icttei with recommendation 
Order of Madras Go\t thereon, 24th Juno 1858, referring to Acctt Qon for report 
]\Ir C L. Prcmlcrgnst, Acctt Gen to Govt of Mndras, 26th Juno 1858 
Suggests tlmt orders of Supremo Govt bo taken, receipt of gold being prohibited 
Under circumstances of case, would receive sovereigns ot par 
3Iodc m winch sovereigns received ns revenue, should bo dealt with 
Order of Madras Government, 29tli Juuo 1858, sending Accountant General’s letter 
through Board, to Collector of Tnnjoro 
Asks if pressure is likely to last. Board to give fuH information 
Mr Phillips, Collector of Tan^ie, to Mndras Board, 23rd Juuo 1858 
I orvvmdB stntcmcnt of sovereigns offered in pnjment of kists in 14 out of 10 tnlooks 
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Gold Cpikekct — rottint*] 

Merchants oV tr> per tnlt and ensioras does or Goronment In torndgn* 

Mr Phillip*, Collr of Tanjore, to Board, 25tb June 1868j stt of remaining talooka 
Mtflrai Board to Gerre-romeot 2nd July 1868, submitting Collector • letter* 

Order of Madras Gtrrt- 14tb J nly J 868 j subject to be considered on receipt of repent 
Mr A Hathswsy Acting Collector of Msdura to Madras Board, 9tb J ly 1868 
Barerdptu not tendered, being prohibited j gold largely Introduced In District 
Mr D Maynu, Acting Collector Tencsusy to Madras Board 10lh July 1868 
Sorerrigni l argel y hn ported from Ceylon j would be tendered If ell owed 
Mr PhUIlp*, Collector of Tanjcrra, to M*dns Board, 24th July 1868 „ 

Paddy ttapla of trad* with Ceylon j remittances by Accountant General ■ blDa 
Now remltUnao* made In aorereign*, end felling off in UHa — 

Another cause of scarcity of aHrer extlnetkm of Terror* B*J 

Further cause, curtalhneot of expeniEture for pabCc works .. 

Reasons for brUmlng that large Influx of aoTereigo* will continue — 

"Withdrawal of prohibition wfll rates ralae and ud ctrcnlaticm of gold ~ 

Mr Phillip#, Collector of Tanjore, to Madras Board, 6th August 1868 •• 

lleport* collection* Ln aorerelgns of Keorslore talook ont of total arrears realised 
Madras Board, to Gorarnment of Media* j Rarenn® Consultation, 14th August 1868 
Folnti of correspondence, pnrato import* and exports of aorereigBS In three years 
Gorernment of Madras to Gorernment of India, 14th September 1868 ♦, 

A*k# permission to reeelra Borersign* where necsanry for collection of reranne 
This allowed In Tanjore as a temporary measure, for reasons stated 
Mr Prsndrrgast, Aoccruntant General, to GoTsrntoant of Madras, 28th September 1868 
Forwards letter from Collector of Tanjore with remark* 

Aiks that Collector b* allowed to pay demands in aoreralgns when ill ter Insufficient „ 
Mr FhUDpa, Collr of Tanjore, to Accountant General of Madras, 18th September 1868 
Aiks, under circumstance* of districts to b* allowed to make pay mints In aorereign* - 
Ordtr of Madras Gorernment, 22nd September 1868, permitting iaana of aorcTelgti* aa 
a special caae , 

Ocrrt, of Madras, to Oort, of India, 22nd September 1868, reporting for Information „ 
Mr 1‘rendergast, AceoonUnt General, Madras, to Oort, of Madras, 14th Oct. 1868 
Part leu! ra of aale by Sub-Treasurer of gold received from Tanjora 
M drat Oor eminent order thereon, 29th October 1868 \ letter recorded „ 

Gorernment of India to Gorernment of Madras, dated l*th Octobar 1868 

Asks on a bat grounds Ra. 10 was sasumad as par raloe of toraraigm 

Proper course If necessity row, to rscsir* at market rains 

Doubt* necessity at Tanjore not scarcity of sllrcr but plethora of sOTerelg-ns 

Attention drawn to prohibition j aoreroixna already rcceired, to be aoW 

Order of Madras Got 6th Norember 1858, prohibiting receipt »nd Issue of *o errlgn* 

Mr Prrrdergalt Accountant General, Madras, to Oort, f Madras, 1 3th Nor 1H68 „ 

Hu Waned orders to Collector of Ta lor® t exj lain* why It*. 10 taken u par raloe 

&jJc of seTereigna receirad from Tanjora has resulted In eiea gain 

Gott. of M draa to Oort, of India, 27th Nor* tuber 1868, pending Aeet. Gent ■ letter 

M Prendergast, Accountant General, Madras, to Gort. of M drat, 6th F b. 18^9 „ 

Reports remit of ante of aorcrrlgns from Tanjore abowlng a profit „ 

C oremment of M dra* order 26th Fabmary 1860 1 letter recorded „ 

Mr Prcndergait, Accountant General, Madras. to Goreraroo t of Madra 4th July 1860 

1 ‘articular* of aale of further retnlttane* of a o rers lgns from Tanjore 

G< rr era went of Madras order lCth July I85D| U-tler record, d 

Mr Prendrigait, Accountant General U draa, to Oort, f Madras 6th Sept. 1860 

Particular* of s*I* of farther remittance of sorerelpn* from T njoro 

Gor cram cot of Madras order thereon list BepUrobor I860 j letter recorded 

Memorawlnm of Members of Msdni Board of ltcr roar May lBCl 

No means of forming an opinion on expediency of gold currency 

Opinion twsed on general risers j no report* from local officers „ „ 

Prices of prodn« high ; money recrired boarded, broea scarcity of sBrer 

J sper currency circa little relief from difficulty of change at treasuries « 

Gold lu ttijuWItkm i gold currency wonld bo eagerly accepted „ 

Monty aeroranlsting In apricultnral dbtricti and no sufficient outlet i 
Conieqacntly boarded | gold better for purpose and would art direr free 
efraraiffr flj Futemrot of remittances recelred In aid of Bototar General Treasury 
lit My 186 to 20th May 1801 M „ 

Arr+*JU 7 l Memorandum cf Mr G Ar but boot of Treasury 20tb Aagnri 18^8 .. 
Brttl b settlers In Best Indies carried with them wooer acrnuuUof toot be r country 
To U a sj tcvi Uk talus cl 8j aniih Cuba wed w*» adjusted m 
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1 l, «- i f tend*# of v* > 5 < t * l < 1>»1 't f *r 1 * r 't> < 4 x xi | m-d Miili direct tbipwrr t<* 
h * j *t ' r C*i i in t .!• »-t ‘r, e t 4 < * «4 il re »**' •')]<; !!<-» 

*f if i •*'* H * f lt3f *l|u' Ir * ff\*t>» N * t* 'ft t-l bt* *- s |lr l ftt <’>|tll!''t „ 

Jt t tr J f t t r> l| }< iS u I llx’is I «’ ^rif, < t «U* < I(f Jif irr of 1 tr »ltv*-r ,, 

J*ri « t' — • > > ‘ I* ’Js * |_aj ! T f ' j ci oijfir^ 4 ) v tihrr In 1 

« mi* r>' »-ll) v j im »/ ) .r ♦ \m r ot 4 1 <r j. >M of «*••» Im) qmlitv J» 

Q tj‘ ->{ o n r C'Ji (<-, {. ri r M *4 Jrt i liHiclt tti Cnl «!‘n - ti’NIi , 

Qii ) n' f >i»n ii f \f i’ii'i ft f,i M ( i i 

A } jMfft hs 0 , Mr, <*! o <1 Jin#* r» t« K r 3! T r. \rhnn, URMf Mn\ 

JtriifXx / t\ rtnojltt tto >l<3 l>‘ frtixf lju t<-ri 'nr<l, lull hou (•. t tlll'fl) fit It* 10? 

JJ-tln »*jmv ttip t»f t ntittfrt! f.olil 1*« 1 1-1 l j^r ftkcrt im !mr tltinuj^ U m uri* 

t<i*: of nl 'hii jiriri mtJi tn^nurn; f, Ilf* 10 1 fi , 

nlut* tnt\ a if\ to J'i* 10 Imt no \olnl vnffitnl for ftirh * xpcrlntion 
3k*t nlt*r»tnUir t« r;n» m» linlliui muMiii 1,1 r*«t of Hr It) , 

Arpmtir 10, Mr, J’ im. Min r, Amlittir (ti'tinml, CV \ Ic»n ; inonirt on currency of Ci)lon 

ItHtil tUoti of curit-tu v, mid tml< m on rml# >» 1 1 i it <HfTt'r« ill liuirt 

fvninipn* wlutln'r Hnttrli or Afutmlnn, « Itpnl t* mlrr for 20 Hlallinps . 

Itti;v r n lcp 4 t< ntlrr iirtrttr ilh f ( *r 2 rliillutf;*, lint not 1>\ 1 itv 

Dlfllrnltv m jtmctHi* of p< ttinp on\ om (o trixlc r rnvon ipitA for Ur 10 

Kiiclott-s jtijicr ol i xlr< mo tiilnnti"nii tlurinp lsf>2 a ml IhRT In it lorn! UttiK 

Htij>ro ntnl Hrltihli rnrrrnrt cirritluu suit* In f^ilr, prnntrr part Intlmn 

Tlircn cntiFts Fjtrnfirtl ttln rujirr Is prtftrnd lo 1 uphill silt nr 

Pricifl of AtiKtrnlmn nml llriimli sotrrnpns rnlnip in 1S02 nml lhGl 

Mr Moir, Actitip Mnnnprr, Oricnttil HniK, to Gotnrnor of C’<n Ion, 7tli .Tunc 18G! 

An old procl mmtion de* lured rupee rqimitlmt to 2 llnplisli sliillinps 
Difference in point of fnct lietueen Indun rupee nnd Lnplisli florin , 

No pntcticnl inconvenience, Ilnplinh and Itulinn coins circulate topether . 

AeRinuIntion nlmost complete , BmcreipnB become n neccssnr) coiiBcquenco 
Double etnndnrd in use, ncitber beinp substdmry to tlio oilier 

Ccjlon ones nninunit) from monetnrj crisis to its douldo fittnubird ,,, 

Sovereigns gencmllj, but not nlunye, comimuul n Bmnll premium 
Government of India's Resolution, dated 12tb Julj 18G4- ... 
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Gold Cuikctot — coifhwad- 

QrC E. TroTolyan • mlnntn to be published In Oatrttt of India at Qabrutta 
Intimation that Secretary of State will bo addrreaed In favour of proposal* 

Gcnmuit qf India to Secretory of Stott dated Ifth July 18fft — 

Cooaari In main proposal* ; ■crerrlgn to be legal tender hi India at H*- 10 ~ 

C ur rencT note* to ba exchangeable for roper* or ■orerdgn*. not for bullion — 

Immediate effect d wired; Indian Hint* require apparetna 

Oottrtmni of Bomhaj to Qercrromnt of Indio, dated 26th August 1804 ~ 

Forwards copy of letter to Secretary of State, sending Commander- In -Chief • min ate 
Gotrmmnt of Botsbtg to Snrretory of State dated 23rd Annrat 1864 
Forwarding Sir W IL Mansfield's minute on Sir C K TWelj an » minute 
Alw return from Mint- Waster of price of EugHah sovereign* in Bombay t£noe 183? 

Sir W llniflelft Zfo ■ t* on proposal of Sir 0. K. Treraljan 

la not eonriooed of aonndnm of proposal to make aorrrelgn worth Ra. 10 

Question of reapectlra T*lne* of gold and *Grer in India of greet importance 

Mr Claml Brown i ricw referred to, on point of raloa of auieieign 

Price of gold hi India regelated by price in co on tr y of production „ - 

Trice of Australian gold therefore rale* price of afi other gold ~ 

Price in India of sovereign u an article of commerce slightly a bore Its. 16*4 

Sir C. Trevelyan 1 * price 21 per cent Itee than arerage maintained in market - 

Qoeetlon ralssd, who ia to beer thla kwi on erery packet of Ra. 10 - 

A* Icwr m gold la at premium, people will cootinne to pay in *11 er 

Gorernment a* sole loacr will be d Iren to nmku all payments In *Htot « 

Another objection, 2| per cent, added to rational debt; how thla follow* 

Forth e result, mints could not obtain gold to carry oat the oou version .. ... 

Gold eoi ed there woo Id be sold at premium, and s ov e re ign* not given for note* 

Result, ailrer would be imported for currency gold faffing to perform its functions 
Doubt* if A u»t rattan sorerdgn an be lsVl down at Calcutta for Ra 10-2-9 
Vain* ahcmld be taken at average of term of years, not at a particular timer 
Annexe* return of price of Brit, and Aust, torn. in Iaat 6 yean, giving coat of Ka. 10-4 


Combat Idea that price will he dlmtniihtd after introduction aa currency 
Mr Claud Brown cited in rapport of thla objection 

lntrinaie ralna the only baaia for atUlning a gold currency and rtandard 
Good effects of taking baib of equality as ahown by a ererrs 

Valor* become fixed, and at length stereotyped by means of tok*n coJnag* ~ 

On other band con rrakm retarded, and rain or gold remains and tarmined 
Equalisation of legal tan dm Jnst to bolder* f silver and ot *eeuritie* 

Dcprecfatloo of riirer woufd be prerenterf, and ft* currency vwfa* kepf op 

Equitable proceeding is to give the strengo coin ft* eiact value 

I debt* and contract*, \ loe of attrer rupee to he rendered in old rep re eutatlre 

In large operation*, difference of anna to be considered as well at of rupees 

W t of quattretlon of value will eertslnlr driro gold out of the economy 

!Ye »n»t bare a gold coinage for I die, letting ai re r rigrrs ran at tbri ralos 

Soicrelgt ihould be used as an ally not usurp the real »r of the rupee „ 

G id m li j<le of rupee to be minted a creed leg to T*loe of rupee only 
A rrage q tatloua In Bombay of Engl tah and A nstral Inn eorerelffB* and bar gold 
A rrepe price of Eng 11 b sovere i gns, Ae^ tloee 1830 ! 

Fiplan tory note on shore returns by Colonel Battard, Mi t Master Bombey 
Oarer* we*/ qf Sortk B'c»/rr» Prorhert to Oererwawa/ of I*dl* ISth August 1801 
lorward Board letter with ndnut* of Lieutenant-Governor on a gold currency „ 
Hoard fEert* a A TJ JVo*t t» Oitt A,-TT JYar* dated 4th August 1801 
Forward* minute of senior member on a gold currency 

Mr Money admits Mr Hair’* rreeoalng* but tlrir application difficult „ 

L-s* In relation to perruaneat •cttWment, should value of gold f 11 M 

1 tt probable ; qo it km it, India a power to absorb the prrr l oc* metals „ 

Umlt will be reached i causes expected to diminish demand foe gold 

Certain* might male up low of load rev., but pajrecaof Utter benefit at expense of ottm 

I 1 w of f tl In gold, augrest* wdjnstroeul of raises erery 10 year* 

Mmle in which proriilcm might be made for adjmstl g values _ 

Fmx ore pennanrnt ariGcmeuts to be aubject to periodical equalisation 

Jlloute f Mr \V Muir aenlor member rudder board S W Prore, 23rd July 1801 

Hr C Trcr I n measure bat n Important hearing on perfaanent act tlnnent 

r Her bring *al.-e t Utlla depreriatVw fl actuation ef r»lu» might be disregarded ... 

^ I 0 *«» rid i enormous production likely to cheapen the metal _ 
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Jl ’ fl< -i »c iJV ’ > r • *< t o l I*ff Ml if (_ * J t l! <“■« ll llllrf (<>•> ttllllM lull 

IV 1 t V ti ft , »!< i r< > t <>( b i* h in* , 'n« Ii it *r trluit limit. , ,, 

(f -ret t vf J R f l 1 hi K c'tt I I 0 rj" N l{r, dstnl ln*b v> > 1 ti |llh<T Jbldt , 

I * fi* tttnn„ «Wf »}•'*» <1 »»h i> elb < i iv> tmitrul ii< V.i’b W I'Hicrn J'ruv meet , 

£{r (t. ,t /** f ru(n <iti Nr * L J f* v rl\nliV miimti , lfjlll N plumber JSCI 

l> ilirii! i e f ttily < l , dt Tt t V cun 4 'mu* »u India and nibi r eminlm s 
<Vm<-<4 ta lli it fi't uluri and >rd i« mmbiu lbu> 4ib In ji**»n ijilt* , , 

An nl'i'rint u uti .*rr"of value, »l nbilv mljii't* 4. *Htdl<*rlv unubp ctmnnblo 
IN inifji* nn fntii'e *i»ppH .-r nnr) 1 1 jirifi t «i{.nln«l Nr C Tn \ eh nit's opinion 

Jvo < xmmV of nib f,i <1 *, »|tj« nr, of n!n r, fin n gold, ultimnU !\ pijn r 
In Uutmii, I’trinci mid 1 mt«*d *>* n li «, ptjx r i xMt< <1 In Ion gold swnidnrd was adopted 
rt < m nn^h 4 In nun rt tin t !< nn nt- suggi-sting mi! mu 
Movutnnt nf prirtmtc mi in!" gov i rut 4 In mnnj r 'tiUtigi iiciti lx inks mppty 
Jvnturil ilTiri oi gob! ilmnu rm ittrili (I < iwong gn at tlm t« umn 
The ve rfliftn follow t 4 California mid Ati»tialb« , bow urri xtt «I or modifii il , 

Minn < nU‘u of di-tu»binre, fortuit* tut rlmm It r of trade with I i«.t , 

'I lint described , 1 irg< rumllimct it of mkirtn ndjtwt bulnnee of tr-ido 

Sn C 1 rev< Ivan's dictum of relation of circiilittuni to piicri mnlx lo b« qualified 

TVmitof com Iiiik pun Impuluo to ib'imiud for nib«idiiir\ ^obl currcmj 

Propoicd to onxo prtr>-iirc b\ dei luring HOierti^n Ic^ul tender nt Its. 10 

IletuniB do not prow* tlmt lnrpo nnportntiou would follow nt tins pnco , , 

Doubts complrtcnrsq of cnlculntions , conclusions founded llmroon oiroucous 

Imorui ttion on winch scheme is founded bused clucfij on Mr Dunlop’s paper 

ltoasomnp from statistics delusive without attention Lo collateral facts , 

Merchants guided not by nv craves, hut calculations of present profit 

Remittance of sovereigns fiom Rughmd to India how governed , quantity an element 
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Goto CcuMOT — ro*fi#«*£ - 

llr Dunkrp’* calculation of price of laying down wrewrign* In Calcutta differ* from 
Orient*! Bank** « — 

Advantage of direct Importation overrated j element* not t*k*6 account of 
Prime fallacy In *ct*me, that sovereign rrnat be rated *t ooet from Australia 
Important to examine til* aaeertion, which i* supported by many of thoM consulted 
flaflWeot imtr who!* prodace of Australia wo old only supply one-fourth of demand 
Of gold Imported to Britain Australia tnpplle* only a moderate proportion 
Thb used to get silver for India, or gold would be emit thither direct 
Further investigation deal red j experience de fired from other nation* 

United State* an example of affect on currency of rmall rrror* of ral nation 
Account of regulation of cummer of United Statea, 179J to 1863 
In France double medium of exchange more nearly adapted to relative value* 
Unneeewary to rafar to other eocntriee where itmilar ayitam ha* prevailed 
Eemark* oo application of prindpla to eurrener of Wert Indies 
Thira th# mou perfect example of aueoeeefnl adjustment of a mixed currency 
Paper made u*e of by Sir C TreTelyan doe* not bear out hi* Inference 
Object with which paper war written j condition* not found. In India 
Element* wanting in India for concurrent val nation of gold and silver coin* 

In all caee* mantioned, a common prevailing price formed hail* tor regulating nse of 
gold and ■llror coin* „ 

A* to acmreas of supply Ural mountain* tha chief before dbeerreriee 
Not found that gold war cheaper In oountrie* tawdering cm Boaaia 
Wb*u one* eent out, gold become* of aame ralue wheuoeeoever derired 
Why then l* gold relaUrely cheaper In India, compared with ailrer than in London t 
Answer position held by India exceptional j thla explained 
lie more impediment to concurrent dreuLUon, and difference of ralue will oease 
Price of ailrer in London, not of aor from Australia, in Calcutta, print to bo conat dared 
ThU th* main difficulty In way of introduction of gold c u rrency 
Experience wanting a* a grid* j little variation of value In fort half of century 
Since discoveries, fl actuation ; price of ailrer In London affected by India 
IUah to attempt at thla time to eatablkli gold In tha currency 
A tentative and experimental course. the wisest policy 

Sovereign to he redeemed at R*. 10 In paym nt of rerreue, leading to increoard arc 

If officially recognized a* currency to be received at varying premium 

Prmnro might be relieved If prinolple extended to change of note* for eovcreigu* 

Depositor* to be allowed to redeem their gold within a limited time 

IHtficnltlee arising from delay In coinage of silver thn* alleviated 

Sir C. Trevelyan e practical objection on this point, anawered 

Sir C Wend, Secretary qf State, to Gcaaraweat q”f IaAia, ftepSersn'cerr 

Sutra case i general derir* In IuBa for a gold coin obvious 

lh-aetlrel meaaore to ta> considered, catabllahment of a double atandard 

Putting arid* a pedal question*, great objection* to proposed measure ... 

Cheeper metal become* standard which alight difference In value may change 

France an Uhtitiatkm | flrat alivcr become currency then gold displaced It 

Quretlon become* whether cheaper to p ry Re. 10 in silver or by a aora reign 

Two mode* of providing *overetgn*. coining In India or Importing from abroad ... 

Ur Brown and Ur Dunlop a paper* bdpfnl for calculating eoet of wj vertigo* 

l>«ubt If pTeacnt price* In India are a good criterion of their value 

I »1 rtntie vale measured by price of silver in European me keta 

1 rice of goU with charge* to India, moat rale* coat above U* 10 

If sovereign* could be coined In India, more advaetaga In col ring ailrer 

E re Imported from Australia, eoverdgn wcnld be worth more than IU. 10 

C. Btlngenrie# poaslble which will be more In f voor of ailrer than now 

Cvnclurioo, proposed meeanre Inexpedient, and would be Inoperative 

Former arrangiment better recti log gold at fixed rat* at treasuries 

\*lne mar be fixed at n*. 10 ; no lew* expected unlcee price fall below „ 

Nature of obT gatioo which making coin legal tender Carrie* with It 

Whether advantage or not from thla raearure to be determined by experience 

Term* far recti ring sorerrigu* end half Km. to be made known by prodamatioa 

Mre are unobjectionable j will at least pave way for gold currency 

A»t ficatto •/ Gotrrnmrnt rf I%d, nated 2fod November 186 1 

B It. nlAnUavr and h lfaov win bo received A p*U at tre**uHc* at IU. 10 A 6 „ 

V f/ert* o / O rrawref of IU *, dated 23nl Kot ember 1801 

Cumroi-y note I ed In exchange for aere. nd half sore up to one-foarth of reserve 
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I'lfi. 1 " ; r j ni* ( if i -V ‘ * w 1 t fu i r t ** mint)*'" 

J**r f/„ /*r 1 / r "iff, JiTsit r ** Jtt ij ! i (f e-rry* r-* r ~ t r* ? ir 1 a 17 ' 1 * Mtircll 1 M*j 
»'sV* r * , ^ f rat -X t g i i t f! ** »*.« « f iJ'li No» rmt r 

T j i« a fat i „» ft! v «\j t t* U* i T * *s fut tVr r<-j{ n .. 

I» f i a <5 j~ ■>»»e lif, l t* c u*< r ns '»ilS j i • r tc l*a’r tij'h t tiriftnll tflJilr 
“JiHH l( » r U r y <* f t rt il }njf t \ rU i, U t< ( i) tflultr nt It - 10 AUll G 

S i f 1 1 f f i » il! lt>* r*!l‘<“"J u t'|l! f r « {.in! Ir^il) 

Jio i!<" "N.){ <~l rti! L. f } ,<rn<\ „t« Mia«lr IM* IU 4 I 

Jy f r Jhtit _/ pt-V t 'j rtnS tjr » .vr rtt «» r , *<tli 'Irtrrli 1*501 , 

/trrrtjtt J»" ihc< till* r , J fv |-'!’i«itt» 111 <»« »1 *1 frfitllf \ I III] III 1 * *ttk C'llltltcr 

O r r Ji'if-rr !<■ rt i.(| 7 S* 1 i» A«h" fell Alt, l th lint 'li ffivrirtf, ii# pimI lnlf* n i r« i^ti* 
t'li'i-fi 'i *n bfanrli Ini,!.* nut Imm « tiutrliant nrxt fnilii mti»<< , 

hmt «* ffutn riir!t»’i fini.» , in rhott t, ««l-l | ml in !ix till i ln<<< * 

/be ir~(i tn< »t!i c,i<-r cun’* r, #«-tit to mint ntul lirnticln** 

rti^mli |,jrf« nnl tn Atninliiii , i!ifT*r< nrr in nlloj littli r«f"iril(d 

l’lmnt-ni* (tiinlmnf Afm I'vil ) rln* lh lo tmtixi Innki ra tnnl ] uimjh nn ttn\ i )li>m 
Ann(.a tn lire , Jmiunn mnl 1 rl ruiri. < xclinlnif,* n nnttniirr to mint nml up country 
7 V<i*»tftirfii>''J iriffi eurrrnn/ <jjirr ; amount «*xclmiifnl for ru|«i« 

If firm dioiilil coutium , rain mi* limit of rtuncuill rooti In multnl 
At brnncler , r* turn from CiwujKin* alimrltif mt« n i|i»»il na ihIiiii^o 
I n otlur lirnnclu*! i xchnn^o niltml, liclou Ctiunjiori n\< rnfo 

Ajijnmlix, l(*tt<ra fro n CiMvii|«iro nml Afni A^'i nta ri’fnnliiif jirlcu mill circulation , . 

'lot tl import* of f,f>ld com nml bullion to (’nl< uttn m 18 M , large jmrt Au*tm!i*ui ... 

^nbjoniK importB nml cxjmrta or gold to nnd from tliri e prcaidi iicua Mine ltfOG ,, 

fitiitctnout of uni«irts mid export* of gold, April JK.'G to April IbGJ 

Value tit imports in leaf, bullion mid com larger tlmn nntuiputtd 

Estimate forbear IbGl to Hist lb timber, from 8 to 10 millions sterling 

Inference from experience of .'1 months regirdmg circulation of soiereigus 

Use of sovereign will not promote extension of ten-rupco notes 

An important fact, that in past fortnight £ 150,000 received in sovereigns 

Detailed statement of sovereigns sold lij Cnvvtiporo Hrntieli Jlnnh 

Mr, Kennedy, Catvnporc Aycni, io Srcrcfart/, Jinnl of Kenya!, Dth Februnry 18 G 5 

Could dispose of £ 2,000 worth of gold cverj month in linzar 

Price of gold now current, range seldom nbovo 4 nnnas por tolah 
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Oou) Ccmmnrcr — eoallnnad, 

Jlr T By to Agra Agent to SerrHart Banl of Bengal 20th February 1805 

Demand tor local us* alight j estimate ot monthly tales JOO tolaha 

Description* readily saleable, Chin* leaf gold nnd EogUth sorer signs 

Agra tolah wdght compered alth Com pa nr’* of one rupee weight 

SorerelpTM oerer fall below Ut. 10; throat will not take !ea* when aoid, melted 

Fluctuation* at famine period and daring height of cotton mania 

Quantity that might be di*poaod of j present rate at branch R*. 10-1 0 

Remittance In English aor reign* drrired Australian not In faron 

No adrantagn In gi log aoreraigna for blQi at one month a right j why 

If bn tv be* act op at Delhi and Ifmritai a good burin*** might be done .. 

JJr E D J Thro, merckant to 'iecrtlant Bamk of Bengal, 0th March 1805 
Bora, received from Ecy pt, 4 c., mostly English, to purchase Indigo and Dacca piece good* 
Oat l of India, to See* Bank of Bengal, 23rd March 1885 j thanking him for letter 
Government of India to Star ft rj of Stair 21st March 1866 
Forwarding ropy of Bank letter nd aettl g forth Ita main point* 

SoTcrtigna paid t R*. 10 a many eu nancy office* a* well a* treasurle* 

Prosed, that to declare ion. legal tender woald not be laoperatlre In great part of India 
Propoae* to declare It inch throughout British dominion* 

SI O Wood, Strrttmrg qf Stmtf to Government of India, 17th Mar 1805 

Point* ot oirrrcepoTklcnce with Bank recapitulated; despatch of 20th Sept^ referred to 

Receipt of ■oterrigu* sanctioned by that despatch only aa an experiment .. 


Dora not think time has arrired fo a further tep in d ranee 

That sales hare been effected ot branch banks at premium no proof 

This only shows that reel rain# of aororeign ia well understood 

Drslrr* that acrrrrslgn* accumulated in depta. be transmitted to England 

Air ft. P tlarriaon, Aeeoanta t General, India, to Goat f I dia 7th Sept. 180o 

Forward* 1 tier from Dank of Den pal cm arrangements to sand home aorereign* 

llr [Hekton Secretory Bant qf Bengal, io Aoeonnteni Gttrral, India, 7 th Sept. 1805 

Detail* arrangement* for sending 10 lakh* of aorerrlgn* to England 

Government qf India to Secret ry of St l 8th September 1805 reporting rraugement* 

A rev a lout General India to Government of India ( irwardlng B« k’a letter 

Hr Dieteon, to AcciL Otnl., India 0th Sept. 1865, sdrtslng aldpme t ; list of policies 

Oorermweat qf lad to, to Secretary qf & te 25 th September 1805 forwarding the abore 

Sir C. Wood Seejr qf Stale to Oort qf India, 80th N err* Tiber 1805 

Remittance reraised, nd dallrered and dlapoeed of at Bank of England 

Bengal Chamber qf Commerce to Govt of India, 23rd January 1860 

Return^ of proceedings on to latoo of n 1 1 Beat km of Ncrr ember 1804 ». - 

OoW orin* not maintained In circulation, because not made legal tender .. 

Of opinion, that legalization of tender at It*. 10 best course to bo followed 

Suggests In seat I g*tkm of whole question by a mixed Commission 

Enquiry to be extended to circle syitem of OotL riper Currency 

Oort, of India, to Bengal Ckamle qf Cbussarce, 1st Februars I860 — 

Concurs, but would direct attention Brat to operation of XI X of 1601 

A h f r names of two mercantile wwmbera to be nominated 

Ben Cl m qf Com to Gort qf India 3rd Feb. I860, naming Mr B alien k. Mr Cowl* 
Ren. qf Gort f J dia 3rd F b 1800 j subject of enquiry ; Commission appointed .. 
11 Ondom See y to Currency Com^ to Gort of ludi 4th October 1800 
Submitting repost of Commission j appendices will follow 
Ifeptai f Comm t tio to eoq Ire Into operation of XIX of 1801 ►. 

I mwdln of Commission ; Urg* mats of rrklenc* collected „ 


Question in rirrnl r sod epltoaas of Secretary pcMe of an nr era 

Inferences from wide field of enquiry and unanlmltj of opinion 

IVople not rdncatrd to use of Paper Carreney but extension not dearnlred of 

Extent of capital employed by Banka not ascertained, bat very eomlaeraUe 

I ur banking »T»tet» h a taken bold of presidency to* a, and la spreading around 

Cause* which retard the free drrulatkm of currency not** — 

Further action irat* • th Hr ncial Depart arcut j iogpestkms for larger reform 
1’rrporderaDce f opinion In f or of a universal note ; difficulties In sray 
Agency f tr circulation to be coo Word. In rinding etnpkrrmeut of Ha k* 

In regard to 5 It opera note number of opinions slightly In It* £*\ or 
But preponderate* of ar-umeut against it, including majority of Commission 
Att at Lw drawn to op-ln l »* and argument* of Baboo Ram pupal OboM on *ubj*et 
On btredof tloo of gold, point* generally established giren in aeren head* 
Commission hope OoTemnwct will perserere In policy of despatch of July 1861 
Fries of mobur fixed by X\ U of 183o nearly tbo present arerags price „ 
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I, ,.^1 *< -ti it uM bt »<- |i! >r< I < t.t t . ti «t|ttpl tfriisx m.li j'*itilir 

''ti iis » *i i \ ii ~c jttit.K* tv *j iif » i » f mil t n ‘it r nttim.mn' imiti to Until* , 


,v it It % of Hint . n.tai r 1 1 . t . 111(1110 i nil to inti Tltl'i’l of Hl»lltl<MttO!l 

AH'ti'jttii »i * rf • Itui’.'il if rt» n* iiin« , i' I' (.tit trt 4cr , ,, 

<>l ninn of Mr M im i ott t'n eiit‘|ir’ i| 0 "t<il 

Onrr n ir>if of Iruim, tn Oofrrt <~m / ii f ho 4 no llntf'd .Ttmtlnrv Infill , 

I'ouit K «mt Imuv itiro>)\< « » tin tijij.t* Ii. iiili 4 from uotiln ntlntt nm\ Ihi iitn, m(c4 . 

IliHit iti* .%(Mrt It c nrctiimilitti'ifix Milti r. f. r< tiro to mar) 1 1 priiit , 

No nit. n’ton to tut. rfrr< v »tlt ti*„r. . mi tit nlr. ai!> mniti* unit Until, 

6orf o/Jtutui to M,„t Mtttirrs , u lint to ilo i\ itti jt n n nci iimulntiii(r in Cttrrnnrt Dtpt 
'J\ > Compl Gent, Jlrv* Cconnr <>f Cufirurt/. Arrttt ~Of»t unit Vomwr, of Ctirienry 
Circto oiBo tn to uiw> note i or nher for m>\ p , hut not to jit\ out p >\ « 

JA Col Jh/Jr, Jlrml Lammr of Currntru, to Gort. of Judut, ] lilt .limunrj 1SGD 

Or tup imII ho cnnii'4 out , m»l « mrtnu lioim in ct rtJtm ttt utuulith t 

Qort of India to Head f’omiiir of J'oprr Cnrrcnri/, 1th IVhrum.N 1809 

Intontion of Got« rinnoiit 4'X|<hiim*ii , onlrrp to ho intorjirotod nrconlitipjj 

Little or no loss lihoh to ho meurrut from rontortuip fovk, to Imlmii juccos 

Sttpnompe not to ho elmrgod to Irontutr^ nor to i»nt)lit on urn* tomtcreil ns bullion 

Opinion nuked on point, and on question of no ehnrpc for coming' gold hnra nud bullion 

Not likely Unit trcaBunca will he incotuctiicuccd by gold nccumulntioiiB 

Should this happen, trenRuncs to pond them to mint for comngo 

Other contingencies prouded for, further measures hereafter . 

Minute of Sir It Temple, dated 5th Juno 18GS 

Opening remarks, why notification of November 18G1 failed ... 
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Gold Ctraxxscr — oc%tt\%rd 

Queatkra now whether rate profferred should not be ralaed above El- 10 
Amount received at treasuries j »nr«ge market Tihn dlfcuaeed by 8lr W Man* field 
Quotation* from 8tr C. Wood, Ur G Arbuthoot, *nd Sir 0, Trevelyan *. 

Proposes that load Government* and Ur Dlrkeem be oo waited M to rate* 

Art IV II of 1636, section 7 quoted u providing a gold place of Bi. 10 M 
Paarqfe* cited from r ap wt of Corn ml** Ion and dispatch of Sir C. Wood 
Question, If proclamation of 1852 i» longer needsd, oc should be withdrawn 
Mean* of miming a lufidrut supply of geld for coinage ~ 

Government might taka power to declare gold edit* legal tender at proper time 
Attention to bo pi too to a combined »y*tem of international and decimal coinage 
Before declaring legal tender woo Id await effect of raodvtog aova. at revised rating, and 
coining gold piece* 

Propose* confidential reference on thesa point* to local GovarnmenU and Ur Dick ton 
J Jtw&trt Qf Govrmntxt of Isdia agTta to ahore proposal 

Gorsrnwmt of ladis to Local Qovtnmtai* dated 30th Jnna 1858 ... 

A*fcs for opinion cm the acreral points mooted by Sir B. Tempi* 

Point* — l»t whether eqnlralmt of IU. 10 for *or«reign ihoold now be rtriaed 
Competent persons to be consulted a* to prod** rat* tor acre reign 
2nd, whether jrrohlbftorj prodanmtkm of 1851 should not be withdrawn 
3rd, whether *tandard value of XVII of 1836 or aorna other ahonld be taken 


Government not prepared to declare legal tender till affect of tentative measure 1* aeen 
Hot will coral der *o y special reason* to favor of It 
Gortmmtut of Inils, to B*c «lcrf Bssh ofBngal^ 80th Jan* 1869 
Forward* correspond encr and 1 nr l tea Ur Dlekaon * opinion 
If D lotto* of Boot of Eta g l, to Sir J2. Tsmflt 10th August 1883 
To encourage Importation of gold better than to restrict that of direr 
But sneer** donbtfcl, without declaring esverelgn legal tender 
but* of things exceptional ; market will revert to normal condition „ 
hot eaf* to b* guided by price of cold to few year* ending to 1804 
Latest quotations of arerage for first *lx mouth* of 1868 
Art rag* price of sovereign and of cold 2 1 carat* fine In 1887 j mean of 81 yaara 
While »0rer a better remittance than gold, little of latter will be **nt 
Se creta ry of State awl 8ir W M* a* field quoted j mean arerage 
Bo long u gold 1* not made legal tender lta ralne moat fluctuate 
Question coraldered, let, will U pay Importer to pert with gold at Ha. 10-4 P 
1 tea eon* why Importation at this rate will not be free and certain 
Bat not much rwk of lo*» to Government j lnoooreulence how to be averted 
TleW of gold remitted to and from England, and rata of Beeratary of Stats’* bSTl» 
Prefer* eorerelgn made legal tender at R 10-4 ikmg with Indian ooin of Ha. 10 
Tbi* rate, though without legal tender stf* and an Improvement 
Second, coining 10 -rupee piece* at oc about itandard of 1835 j Art atm no repealed 
Order* of 18 U. end 1852 j if value unaltered, 8ecv of State’s muetlon nut required 
3rd. *e tiding KrTerripoi foe ro-ccinig*, andhsr and bullion to 1>« coined to 10- rupee pleeea 
Isdla* aomrign, curt multiple of rupee very desirable though Engitih sore r ei gn 
rated at I * 10-4 „ ... 

Fourth sovereigns and pieces being got into circulation, to make them legal tender „ 
Concur* fully bet difficult to aet measure afloat without legal tend** 

F fib, whether gold piece wtTl become sole standard, and silver a token .. 

Coraider* gold piece to bar* every chance of making lta way _ 

Why safer to value eoverelgn* at II* 10-4 than higher If not mad* legal tender at emea 
ITigh price of gold do# not to rise in retail « veto* but to low rate of exchange ... 
lVheu *i change return* to normal state, hrga Import of gold expected 
I*rreent why a favorable opportunity for rating eoTmlg* at Bj 10-4 
If result prove unfavorable do great loa* in sending gold to England 
Afptoditts I II, tod 111 of letter described 

Tall# of market price of gold bullloa and aorereigna In Calcutta, 1833 to 1863 „ 

Same continued I860 to 1869 

Avrra~* rate* of exchange CaL on Leo. for C month* bUt*, and rates of discount, 1833 
to 18^6 „ 

feu* continued, 1MJ to I860 

Evidence of Awiy Maitor be foe a Select Committee on high price of bullion 
Evwr&eeofDr Kelly on trial! re value of gold and *Brer to £a lead and form eoontrir* 
Heli lit# value of gold and *Hrtr to England mod foreign countries by mint assay* ►. 
Oerf if Bom loy Is Oort if Jodis ltoh Kept. 1SC3. fwdg correspondent# 
Bummary of opmlooat coocnjTtnee that legal tender la neceatary 
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oi® Ctjeeenot , — continued 

Opinion of Governor m Council , unable to suggest answer to first question 

Legal tender should apply generally, not to receipt at treasuries only 

Proposes gold pieces of standard of Act of 1835, and declared legal tender ... 

Sovs to be reed at treasuries and Currency Offices at market value, subject to alteration 

Objections made to doable standard wby ijot fatal to its adoption . . 

Limit to amount of sih er to be legal tender, for after consideration ... 

Mr J Sector, to Government of Bombay, dated I8tk August 1868 

1st, introduction of sovereigns at Rs 10 impracticable, grounds for tins opinion 

2nd and 3rd, rate to be taken for sovereigns and gold pieces not easy to determine 

Whatever rate may be taken for sov, relative value will fluctuate 

Safest plan to take average rate of bullion, as shown by Currency Commission 

Lord Dalhousie’s proclamation of 1852, instead of falling, gold has risen... .. 

Retaining rupee ns alternative legal tender will check advance m gold , 

This, with gold direct from Australia, will keep price m equihbrio 
Hoarded gold would he brought out, if gold possessed a currency value ,. 

On whole, would com pieces of Rs 10 and 5, with one-tenth alloy 

Sovereigns to circulate at rate which they may bear to Indian coin 

4th and 5th, not only desirable, but necessary to make gold legal tender . ..." 

Otherwise, same result as m 1865, accumulation of gold will follow 

Public led by Government, no step safe without giving gold currency value 

Would not make gold sole tender at once , how this would defeat object . 

Gold to be introduced by degrees, silver being alternative stnndard 

Difficulties of double standard largely fanciful , in this case, unavoidable . . . 

Proposal to introduce English system in its integrity open to objections 

Rise in silver a few years ago checked by falling off of exports and new mines 

Another advantage of gold, facilitating circulation of cm rency note 

Advantage would be better seen if circles of issue were amalgamated 

Col W F Marriott, to Government of Bombay, 27th August 1868 . . 

Review of general question , remarks defining general purpose 

Inference — right to use gold as money, more important than aotnal use .. 

Another part of purpose , is gold to be substituted for silver, or both used ? . . 

Inference from remarks — immediate purpose should be free use of both ,, 

Two objections to latter inference stated and answered 

Double standard an inconvenience of no importance, necessary for introducing gold ... 
Courses open to discussion stated under six heads . 

Objections to 4th, 5th, and Gth courses , 2nd and 3rd the only admissible ones 
These re-stated, viz , rate for sovereigns, and standard value of gold pieces 
Consequence of too high or too low rate , intermediate rate, true value . . . 

But this relative value not constant, causing loss to outweigh convenience 
Knows of no measure of value of convenience, compared with that of loss or gain . , 
Of opinion that to bring m gold without legal tender is useless trouble , 

Only course, a double standard, maintaining rupee as real one 

Exclusion of silver no present need , double standard unavoidable 

Mr J Stuart, to Government of Bombay, 3rd August 1868, is m favor of gold currency 

Exchange regulates shipments of sovereigns from Australia more than price of gold 

Sovereigns remitted to India by Australian Banks, as mode of remittance to London 

Failure of notification of 1864 due, not to value fixed for sovereigns, but to other causes 

Uncertain value aud difficult conversion, the bar to use as remittance 

If of fixed vnlue and made legal tender, sovereigns would supersede silver 

All necessary is to make sovereigns and half-sovereigns legal tender at Rs 10 and 5 . 

Present high rate owing to fact that there are few m the country 

Introduction would be easier if legal tender declared at Rs 10-4 , . 

Is in favor of mint issuing gold coins of value of Rs 10 and 5 

Jlohurs might also be issued at Rs 15, but sovereigns more useful . . . 

Mr. M Bathoobhoy, to Government of Bombay, 17th August 18t>8 
Gold currency desirable, difficulties expected from fluctuating \nlue 
Notification of 1864 failed on account of low price fixed for sovereigns , 

Would have Rs 15, 10, aud 5 pieces of standard vnlue to allow sovereigns to be Rs 10 8 
Mr G Fog go, to Government of Bombay, 2Sth August 1868 . 

Is nnablo to name any rate for sovs to bo taken without loss 
Same objection m regard to gold pieces, if not made legal tender 
Question of legal tender involves double standard, dcpiecates latter ,, 

Evils m operation of a double standard, pointed out 

Mr C F, Chapman, OJfg Accit Gent , to Govt of Bom , 26th Aug 1863 
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Gold CrkHcrcr — ronthuud. 

Forward* hW cnm and Mr Gay's memo, on subject 

Jlr C E Claw****, Acromotani Gr%*r*?t JItmo. cm gold currency 

Question cooalaersd apart from dtroenk of legal tender ~ 

Gorercment by rWring gold fcooepta dlmdrintagen of tender without admntage* 

Propoeel itateaj would name a fixsd period in proclamation 

Doubts " coaranlenoe" of gold j Hirer aa soorptaMe ; notea obriato bulk 

Rate to be fried a difficult qoestkm j preaent prioa of tor a fhney price 

Doubt if Ra. 10-4 would hare c fleet j would fix Ra. 10-0 or 10~8 for throe moutba .. 

As regard* new coin, obserres that gold show* tendency to rise 

In regard to legal tender along with direr quote* llr Wilson with spproral „ 

2£r E Oat Offg Dtpy Aeett QnL i Jlemo cm gold cur rency Sth Aug 1808 
Rubjact difficult and Information scanty j reasons for preferring *or to gold piece 
Would commence with Ra. 10-4, and not lower it without notice .. 

Market price no aafa teat of reins j faw available, sold at fancy price* 

Rflbeta of mcaroTo ou paper currency j cubing notea difficult 1} gold oremdoed 
Oocmweat qf Bombay to Oor*rnMe*t 9f Tmdia, 28th September 1888 ... 

Forwarding letter from Hr R. Morris Agent of Agra Bant 

JLfr F, lforrit, Agnt, Agra Bsmi to Gortmunt qf Bombay 10th September 1868 
Rcaaon wby plan for attracting sora. will end In disappointment 
Would draw from India itself a portion of rnppllea for gold circulation 
Rough estimate of bullion arailaule in India .. 

Cost of laying down tor in India j supply gor em ed by London exchange rate - 

Declaring sot bral tender Dot of Itself sufficient to promote gold .. 

Most desirable plan to establish gold currency with standard of sor orel gu 
Good effect of a fixed gold standard j mint not to look far profit 
Mint expense* how met j act km of Oorsrnmeut Indicated „ 

F. fleet of gold standard oo bullion boarded and on practice of boarding . . 

Go VI standard and limit for sOter woo Id force sort, into cbrnlitlon and bullkm 
into mint ~ 

Fff-ct of gold standard ou re la tire positions of debtor and creditor 
Lecreserr that sore. should bo drrm mxdak It, IT any change made 
Any gold coin other than Knallsh sot would ouly can** complication* 

Difficulty may arise from India a capacity of absorbing precious metal* 

IT •utrgettkm* adopted, Government and mint to be prepared for tbe occrukm 

Hr J Taylor Scot Bom. Ck mwbrr to Oort , Scaiioy 14th Bept. 1808 

Chamber decidedly In faror of gold eorreucy j mods of introduction the question „ 

Simplest mods to coin piece* of Ra. 10 and 6 and declare them legal tender 

Would not win 16 and 80 Rupee piece*, tbesa being obsolete 

ILlatlve Talas of gold and iHrer not altered materially from that of the Act 

Pot cannot be admitted at Ra. 10 without raising Talus of tbe rupee 

Tht* a great danger as wall as artificially raising its ralue ... ... 

Only safe courts to let sora. be raid Into treasuries at It*. 10 ... 

bo plan that can b* dsrised wOl succeed without making gold legal tender .. 

Evfl* of double standard theore ti c a l j not to bo allowed to stand in way .. 

Hr T C. Hoy* GolltHor qf SmraJ to Oort qf Bom^ 25th 8rpt 1808 

Record* native nubile opinion in G oxers t, especially Surat and Ahmcdabad 

Interference with existing ropes coinage would bo highly unpopular 

Gold coinage should be multiple of rupee j piece* of Ra. 10 and 6 under Art proposed 

Three piece* of little faror and a»e unless they are mads legal tender 

Can connive no reason why Got ere moot should waste time In erperimsnU ►. 

Fell of doubls standard exist chiefly on paper sod In imagination ^ 

Coariwed that legal tender fold pices win be taken at full ralue 

Trice of sorerriynsj fluctuation* show that high price L due to scarcity 

Tnre prire of Ra. 10-4 the only proper pries foe GoTcremeut to reedre It at 

If gold piece# mads letral t coder curat l on of sovereign U unimportant w 

Oort of Derm, fdorrrmmt subadttlng abore to Oort of India, 28th Sept 1803 

Str K. Ttmyl* a mirmte dated 2Sth September 1808 _ 

Kotlce* replWa received to circular j replies fran Madras awaited ~ 

Time mas for ootifleatkm offering sovereign *t Ra. 10-4 j this at least safe 
IVopoari rcgirdb* a fre»h ooUfieatiou sanction td by 0 renw General In Council 
X TT H Hmo J\ U'a mtmnUi dlrwnti from Mr 8 1 cache j'* rWws ^ 

\ot necrenry to a k Secretary of State s pcmlulon to coin gold 

Thl» power pirro by law to Mint Msrtre when baHkm U brought ^ 

I’n-p-Tc* that guU rolaags proceed afier brue of notification „ _ 
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Gold Currency , — continued 

Sir R Temple? s minute, 20tli October 1868, submitting draft notification .. 

Question of coimiig gold pieces to stand over for the present - 

Answer to Mr Strachey on question of roferenOe to Secretary of State 

Notification, dated 28th October 1868, modifying that of 1864 

Notification, dated 3rd November 1868, correcting an erratum 

Govt of India, to Seby 6f State, 23rd Deo 3868, summary of past despatches 

India never without gold coinage , Act XVII of 1835 put it on legal footnlg 

Temporary success of notification of 1864 owibg to state of exchanges 

Smte 1864 65 notification has censed to have effect m bringing in sovereigns 

Cause of this, that offer Of Rs 10-4 is below the mni'ket value 

Further renson for revising value of sovereign, equalizing it with pieces of Act 

Determined to receive sovereigns at Rs 10 4, this notified accordingly 

Reasons for not fixing higbof rate, scheme promises well . . 

Indian gold pieces also notified to be received at valuation of Act . 

Apprehension of 1852 gioundless, coinage going on notwithstanding 
Fin Dept to determine what to be done in event of superfluity Of sovereigns 
Experience will show whether sovereigns or Indian pieces are preferred 
Hitherto 15-rUpee pieces coined , intention to Coin 10 and 5-rnpee pieced . 

Pi esent measure tentative with view to declaring gold legal tender .. 

Mr Strachey dissents from substance of despatch, minute will be sent . . . 

Govt of Madras, to Gout of India, dated 80th December 1868 
Forwarding minutes of Govt and Mr Arbnthnot, and letters from others 
Col J Carpendale, Mint Master, to Govt of Modi as, 16th September 1868 
Enquiry in three heads. Chief obstacle, gold has fixed value out of India 
In South India, gold commands price in excess of European intrinsic value 
At Madras, difference is in favor of English sovereign on account of its color 
Sovereigns have highor price than gold in another shape, from mint stamp * 

In the provinces, pride of gold varies with caprice Of the people . , 

Intrinsic value apart from other elements m relation to silver 

Increasing seignorage on silver will not cause sovereigns to be paid at less than » alue , 

Question considered of cost of sovereigns imported from Australia and from England 

Pal' value of sovereign or equivalent quantity of gOld not likely Over to bo Rs. 10 

Less than Rs 10-12 ns equivalent will fail to bring it into Government treasuries 

If it were so, still not a success, while not circulating generally 

Whatever gold com may he decided on, should be declared legal tender 

Thinks tables appended to report of Commission give incorrect values of sovereigns 

Relative value Of gold to silver thence deduced nOt strictly correct 

Value of sovereign, of mohui, and of 10 rupee piece, similarly deduced 

Special gold com of exactly Rs 10 value, the most appropriate medium 

Advantage considered of importing gold in preference to silver 

Would abandon seignoiage on gold to give it advantage over sifrei 

Remarks summed up , Rs 10-12 should be fixed as value of sovereign , 

Prohibition to tecoive mohurs to be withdrawn , smallest price to be Rs 15-11 

Ten-rupee gold com best calculated to meet with general acceptance 

Mr J D Sirh, to Government of Madras, 22nd September 1868 

Of late there has been great increase m imports of gold and silver 

Exceptional state passing away, and metals reverting to normal standard 

Peculiarity — large portion of silver exported, bulk of gold remaining 

Prices of sovereigns from 1860, showing how impossible it is to fix an equivalent 

Dees not think lower equivalent than Rs 10-12 would meet the object 

Is not m favor of receiving sovereigns at treasuries at fixed value 

Value cannot yet be safely predicated , if not legal tender, rate might be safely raised 
to Rs 10 8 

But to encourage introduction, no less rate than Rs 10-12 sufficient 

Instead of proposed measure, would have gold ns a marketable commodity 

2nd, at what standard value should Rs 10 gold pieces bo coined 

Does not see how equalization with He 10 m silver can be effected or maintained 

Fluctuations always expected while silver is falling and gold rising 

No middle course between making gold legal standard or retaining silver as it is 

Time not come for change , gold would not displace silver as circulating medium 

One effect, to drive out paper currency, confining it to remittances » 

No objections to mohurs being received at legal value, but not likely to succeed 

Memo by Col C A Orr , object of enquiry as understood by him 

Cose of France , value of gold to silver greater in market than m coinage 
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Oold CuxatrcT — cc*ii*ted. 

Bllrer alone ami to be employed, and gold almost dUappeared 
Alter diaeoTerie*, gold declined In market, and became medhrm of payment 
Three way* of introducing gold j lat, legalising *orer*ign at equivalent to direr 
2»d, laming Indian gold piece* of It*. 10 at price of metal* in lamdon 
Brtf modifying aeigtwrage to a* to raka value of silver rope# 

In first ease, reins of aorer ei gn nroat ba fixed, not at price in India, bet in Korop* 
If Enghih so vereign adopted, coinage nut be extended to In d i an mint* 
6dgnor*ge now charged will bar* to be abolished, u In Sydney and London 
Thu to be taken account of In calculating value of aorereign In rnpwa 


This to be takm account of In calculating rahxe of aorereign In rnpwa 
In areood eaaa, value of gold piece In rape** tor* to be calculated .. 

In third eaae, adgrvtrage on nH-er how fax to ba Increased, to equalise value „ 

Con clod on* arrlred at, snmmsrixed „ — . 

Assumed that aflrer bean a fixed price in European market*, bat tide not eo 
Mintage charge on «Qrer mart rary to keep octal* at par 

Gold likely to be Imported If again displaced by aDver In Trance „ 

iStdret Clamlxr <f C bmmer t*, to Government qf lied roe, 6th October 1868 

Ganfioskm In recount* and Inoooreolance wlD follow any new rat# .. „ 

Would tmk* do further attempt to encourage circulation of aorerelgna 

Standard of rsloe of Act of 1836 not that which ahonld be adopted 

That waa average of year*, but gold haa risen and la atm riling 

Would fix cm auraatMag below coexmerdkl par of the two metals 

Ten and 6^-trpee* place* moat daalrable, the Utter especially ... 

The gold piece* should be made legal Under throughout India fnwn flrat 

Hr Reminder Bmperiniendeni of Bt mm p n to Government of Had ret 6th Oct. 1863 

Till aorereign mad* legal tender lmponlble to fix equivalent rate 

Whatever rat* fixed. It will not answer while market price rarlaa ~ 

Doei not ^hbik coinage under Act of 1836 will be roora ancceacfbl ^ 

The coins not being legal tender woald be a* znnch bullion a* before 
IT feasible, and aocccaaful, doubta if measure proposed U deairabla 
Doc* not think it convenient to hare any coin* bnt wrrereigns „ 

If gold to be Introduced, no half measure* will be effectual 
Call for a gold currency almoct nnlrrrrsl amoogat the peopl* 

Koaacra for thinking money market* would not he deranged by flow of gold 
Market* dkturbed by depending on tflrer alow and banishing gold from cnrrency 
Chang* from silver to gwd will not be redden ; transition period of double standard „ 
Would deelar# aoreralgn and half aorereign legal tender at Ba, 10 and 6| sQrer 
regulated a* copper — M 

Hr J A ArlutXmofs m bate, dated 80th N orc mbcr 1868 M 

Quest km stated j measure* to obtain opinion* of competent peraon* ... 

Coocluslocs arrlred at from rending paper* containing the opinion# 
lef mearer* wBl not rucceed tmleta aorereign mad* legal tender 

a rarjlng adgnorage to be Impoaod on rilrar at commencement M ^ 

3 rd wbataver gold coin may be o*ed mint be made legal tender 
Ileaaon* rendering neeeaaary a rarylng seignorage on sllrer coinage 
Thi* the only contra Wot mode of meeting variation# of market rain* 

Essential, that ny coin Introduced should be made legal tender 

Necessity of this ah own j opinion* of Cob Smith, Mr ilaaaey and Madras and 
Bombay Chamber* 

On the** conditions, no serious difficulty In Introducing gold cnrrency 
Two w*yj) Ut making aor legal tender at Ba. ICt aelguorage on gold aboHabed and 
on aDrer raised .. .. 

Sad, piece* ef IU, 10 and 6 of present relae of sllrer with rarylng seignorage .. 
First mettor* supported by three Mint Masters, a* of great practical cocrenleneo 
M*1 ot Cbereey* * objection of fall of price* not *o wrion* a* reppoaed 
Oljectlon of effect on rate of exchang* stated, with remark* thereon „ „ 

Another oljretiou. risk of sudden demand for exportation to India, on a frill* 

A dUtlaet coin for lad Is win retard adoption of gcocrsDy corrent erf nag* 

Con fusion of account* ths objection to sovere i gn* at any bnt It a. 10 r*t* « 

Notification reining aovrrrfgTH at Us. 10-4 not likely to luecrcd mcr* than that of 1861 
IU. IMI fewest ttkrly rats but effect doubtful. If not mad* legal tender „ ~ 

In regard to atandanl value of gold pieces, agrees with Colonel Orris memorandum 
On * hole to dec Is r* aoTmlgns Ugsl tender at IU. 10 with enhanced *t Ignores* cn 
ailrtr best meda of In trod a ring gold w M ^ „ 

IWut wby a CxronUe time Cxr Introduction of gold cvrmrj 
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Gold Cuebenot, — continued. 

Minute by Governor of Madras , dated 7th December 1868 .. ... 

Concurs with Mr Sim, but differs on expediency of a gold coinage 

Not needful to receive sovereigns at fixed value, revenue must be taken m legal tender 

Impossible to fix value, rate of Its 10-4 will not draw in large quantity 

Rate should be at once Rs 10-8 to draw, but would not take risk 

Only proper way, to make gold legal tender, all else nibbling at question 

An objection to fixed value, that there are two sovereigns differing in value 

Government may buy them at same price, but not so dispose of them 

Ten-rupee gold pieces if not made legal tender, should not be coined at all 

Without legal tender, question of standaid value falls to the ground 

Prohibition regarding mohurs may be withdrawn safely, yet no advantage .. 

Considers discussions of 1864 to have disposed of general question of gold 

Reasons still valid , new motive for action, recent discoveries of silver 

Sir W R Mansfield’s minutes, dated 29th and SlBt January 1869 

Question, if gold-pieces from mint should be passed at par, or sold to public 

Answer, 1st, true currency principle independent of profit considerations 

2nd, if mohur sold, it is weighted with a value above the gold it contains 

3rd, a short time back the same query might have been put m regard to the sovereign 

Bazar rate expected in time to assimilate itself to Government rate 

Expedient, that flow of gold pieces should be without interference of Government 

Remedy, should more sovereigns come in than is desirable 

Price of sovereigns how affected by state of exchanges before and since 1862 

This explains phenomenon of accumulation of gold m treasuries m 1862 

This consequenco expected to follow gold discoveries, but not result thereof 

Necessary to be prepared for contingencies whenever they may arise 

Points which may be urged in reply to questions of Colonel Hyde and Mr Balfour 

Applicants for payment to have option of taking gold, or silver, or notes 

In certain cases. Financial Dept may do a good job by sending sovereigns to England 

Effect of coming mohurs m large quantities to be carefully watched 

Also results of notification, whether gold taken as rapidly as poured in 

Wise for currency department to hold some sovereigns, and not send all to the mint . 

Some good effects of this course pointed out 

Correcting past mistakes, wo should hnve legal tender of gold of value of Act . , 

Difficulties of 1862 owing to abrogation of legal tender of gold somo years before 
How gold may take the place it ought to hold m the currency , , ... 

Mr. J StracAey’s minute, dated 30th January 1869 

In October last, objected to notification declaring sovereigns to be leceived at Rs 10-4 
That minute mislaid , proceeds to state grounds of his dissent , . 

Summary of measures taken m 1864 and 1868 . 

Notification of 1868 objected to, because it would have no effect, this shown 
As no precise rate could be fixed, sovereigns would have n fluctuating bullion value 
Same conclusion applies to all gold coins unless made legal tender, and rated to prevent 
being sold ns bullion , ... 

Without legal tender, coin becomes an article of ordinary mei chnndise , . 

Even when made tender, does not lose that character , case of two metals current 
Discrepancy between notifn of Oct 1868 and Sir R Temple’s minute of June 1868 
Even if gold pieces made tender, another needful condition, relative valuation 
Pioposition to coin gold under Act made by Sir W Mansfield in 1864 
Passages on the subject cited from his minute of March 1864 
Similar recommendation by Currency Commission, extracts from report 
Real question whether rating under Act is proper rating for new coinage 
Gold relatively to silver cheaper m India than London , Mr Arbuthnot quoted 
Mr Arbuthnofs remarks exhaustive, Indmn values must tend to European standard 
Conclusion — intrinsic value must be regulated by average relative value in Europe 
Statements m Government despatch quoted, relative to correctness of stnndnrd of Act 
Question not one of opinion, but fact, is value assigned in Act correct? 

High price of silver when minute and report were penned, not maintained 
Tables referred to showing price of silver by Act, not reached since 1820 
Table from Financial Department illustrating facts stated regarding price of silver 
Figures show gold pieces of legal tender cannot bo coined at rates of Act 
If this could be done, increase in value of gold would demonetise the pieces 
Introduction of gold must have this effect, and prevent circulation of pieces 
Argument of direct import from Australia, European prices would still rnle India 
Question of coining pieces under Act from gold obtained under notification 
Quotations of sovereigns and bars , loss of coming from sovereigns compared with bars 
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Gold Cmncr — waff mi 

Absolute kaa of 1 12 per cant. In converting •ortrelgra Into gold roohnn 
Inference piece* ao coined woold bo withdrawn from etrcnUUon after Imho 
Price* (raoted In Indian market* refer to coin*, not to gold at balHon 
Despatch to Secretary of State quoted, u to coining under Act ftiH going on 
Impugns statement ; piece* cottid ocrer come Into circulation 
Bolo effect to giv* the gold a certificate of weight and quality 

Step* that ought to be tairan for a gold c mrcn cj j deairablencM left out of queatloo 

Two condition!, legal tender and Intrimlo vsluse regulated bv European mark eta 

Unwise to coin with Intention to altar value aooordlng to Indkn market 

Mode of coining niscea of ralne regulated by that of Europe 

Proper tom ao to limit legal tender to Ra. 2fX) a* fur aa the public la erm owned 

Government to reerive gold coin* withoat limitation ; remit of orer-ierne 

On eqnaQiatkm of relative Taluea in Europe and India, gold to be made aole standard... 

Tbla preceat followed by European powera which hare adopted the franc unit 

Bamarka on propoaala of Mint Matter*, especially Cola. Bullard and Smith 

Present time inappropriate for asdmlktlng Indian atandard to pound sterling 

If gold coinage now Introduced, it aboold ba baaed on rupee unit 

Essence of Hint Mart era’ acbewie, to foroa gold by contracting tflver currency 

Dlaaairooa effect! of artificial enhancement of coat of aflver money 

Measure* for Introdnelug gold should not dbtorb the atandard of value 

Sir W iluHr/UWa IUmmU, dated 6th February 1800 

Mr Stracbay baa overlooked experimental character of recent arrangement* _ 

Recapitulate* artificial difficult!** created alnce 1836 In regard to gold 
8 lr C. Trelelyin’i attempt to Introduce aorarelgnj at Ra. 10 now held to be an error „ 
Before any step towards legal tender experience needed of real relative valuea 
Hence Act of 1836 assumed to give relative valuea this a prudent course 
Influence of exchanges cm ralut j results not to be confounded with price of gold 
Point to ba ascertained, whether Act does, or does Dot, represent values 
Course adopted the only way of obtaining the desired experience 
Facta, as far as known, are • gainst Mr 8traebev « position regarding the Act 
Agrees with Mr Arbothnot that experience is needed to determine Inconsistency In 
Tmlaes „ 

Gold may rise In India, still facta of value tho only criterion „ 

Oovemmont haa struck proper mean, to get experience before declaring legal tender ^ 
Question encumbered by interpolation of English aoTe iel gn In 1804 
Result* which would hare followed, had sovereign* higher value than Re. 10-4 given 
them 

Act of 1836, Instead of being obsolete, fairly anticipates present relative valuea 

Late measures. If leading to facts needed, not devoid of ntffltv 

Some resalt of notification stated, with r ef erence to Mr Sirachey'a 17th paragraph 

rrie* of sovereign being 1 per cent dearer than bar gold, aococnted for 

Instructions of financial Department relative to mode of dealing with sovereigns .. 

Why Indian coins appear to carry premium beyond Intrinsic value „ 

Purchase of ber* for coinage desirable i dsfleieut mint machinery ... 

Loss of labor from this cause admitted j deficiency about to be supplied 

Another Item of loss lu Coloosl Hyde's computation j this unfair ... _ 

Real loss cm reedeago so trifling as to bo almost Inap pr e ci able „ 

Further argument showing actual profit an reeolnegu when sovereign Is lla. 10-4 

Poe* wA agree with Mr fitreeher as to inexpediency of oofning Indian pieces „ 

Reasons j aEeged cessation of gold eolnag# at mbits, a misapprehension 

Move thin a million coined slnea Gorernmeut declined to receive gold „ „ 

I^nre gold colas go at ballra Mints, a Cart of great significance 

Vilille giving f lr play to sovereign. wo should throw off Indian coin* under the Act.. 

To Lit* a legal gold rarTrury afterward*, gold edm to be fuppTWd now .. 

No further attempt to fix value by notification tUl Government twotnrad to concede 
legal tender ., _ 

Result of experiment to determine this i objectionable point In minute *** 

Concurs in Mr Btrarbey s warning against artificial enhancement of silver 
Farie ef vsloe to be our guide j evidence before Commission and prices at ports 
to be contUfTCd „ 

Mr Strachey's nropoasl oven to objection, as depredating ailrcr artificially hi India 1 
HU price for sUrcr in lodis generally below rates of London market Radf 
SaMdn* table of Trices of bar illwr In London j comments thereon 
OmUrim by Mr Hirachty of coat to be added to London trice of bar aDrcr 
Adding IbU there U pproi Unit Ion to value of gold assigned In the Art 
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GtoiB Currency , — continued 

Inference, London pnce of bar silver is m reality against Mr Strnchey’s conclusion , 
In valuing gold, the rule of merchants looks to cost of delivery m India . 

Balance of trade and state of exchange also not taken account of 
Gold token coinage contrary to correct principle and all previous usage 
We have to adjust \alues, leaving metals to fight for supremacy 
Where this done, silver driven fiom held, though originally the standard . 

Refers to minute of March 1864 for arguments on this point 

Concurs m remarks on proposals of Indian Mint Masters „ ... . 

App A Average price of English sovereign, &c , since 1880 

App B Average Bombay quotations of English and Australian sovereigns and bar gold 

App C Mr Dunlop’s remarks on Importation of bullion to India , 

Sir Richard Temple’s minute, 12th February 1869, introductory observations 

For reasons for course adopted by Government, refers to its despatch, 23rd Dec 1868 

Data of European values admitted, but exchanges and the like cause fluctuations 

Notices Mi 'Strnchey’s omission to add charges to European price of Silver , . 

Also, circumstances causing demand for silver in India 

Mam point, relative value , price of sovereign in India by evidence 

Rating from experience bears out valuation of 1835 and Government proceedings „ 

Relative value does not really change, despite intermediate fluctuations 

Values soon adjust themselves , experience of senes of years to be considered , 

This point examined with Mr Dickson foi more than 100 years, result 

Sufficient leply to Mr Strachey, that rate at Rs 10-4 is to act with caution 

Does not understand how Act of 1835 can be obsolete ... 

Or that legal tender of gold should be limited, silver being unlimited . . 

This contrary tef natural order and recogmzad pnneiples and practice 
Government of India, to Secretary of State, 15th Febraary 1869 „ . , 

Foi warding minutes ot Mr Strachey, Sir W Mansfield, and Sir R Temple 
Lieut - Col Hyde, Head Commr , Paper Currency, to Govt of India, 8tli March 1869 
Asks when gold pieces aie to be refused, as being of light weight 
Mr 2S F. Harrison, Comptroller General, to Govt of India, 22nd March 1869 
No minimum weight fixed by XVII of 1835, or XXXV of 1793, or II of 1812 
' Minimum weight should be fixed, as with regard to sovereign and half-sovereign 
Col Hyde’s Opinion that allowance for 15-rnpee piece should be same as for sovereign 
Allowance for sovereigns and half sovereigns differently given m Tate’s Cambist 
Rates of allowance for wear of gold proposed , Mint Master to be instructed . , 

Notification of Govt , rates allowed for wear of gold coins, 24th November 1869 
Government of India, to Head Commissioner, Paper Currency, 24th November 1869 . 

Instruction to prepare weights for testing minimum weight of coins 
Notification of Govt , 12th Dec 1870, on payment of certificates under Act of 1870 .. 
Govt of India, to Mint Master, Calcutta, instruction to com 10 and 6-rupeo pieces 
Sir B Temple’s minute, (date omitted) 

Sends notes by Mr Dickson of Bank, nnd by Messrs Chapman, Sandeman and Gay .. 
Gold currency desirable, pieces coined represent net value accurately ... 

Course to bo taken to make gold ultimately the one legal standard 

One doubt at root of matter, whether gold currency is needed at all 

Does not share m doubt, but holds with Mr Loing that it is required 

Proceeds to state reasons why a gold currency is desirable . . ... 

Gold m esteem m all countnes , a well known writer on bullion quoted 

The most advanced nations, Englnnd, France, &c , possess gold currency 

Acknowledged best medium of exchange and measure of value m large dealings 

Adam Smith, M M. Chevalier, M’Cullocb, Tooke and Chambers quoted 

Also, Dunnmg Macleod, John Stuart Mill and Nicholson, on same side 

Also authorities who prefer silver for standard, as Ricardo and James Wilson 

India a civilized country , though poor, m parts rich enough „ 

No answer to say that mnsB of people use nothing better than copper . , 

The most important classes, lenders of the nation, use gold 

If not for interior, gold wanted for inland, especially foreign trade ... 

Number using gold measured by number of 5 and B transactions 
Facts cited, showing national prejudice to be in favor of gold . 

In 1835 silver sole tender, but gold still received at treasuries , *" 

This stopped in 1853, but prohibition withdrawn in 1869 

Measure not effectual, exchanges preventing importation of gold bullion , . 

No permanent influx of gold oxpected till pieces made legnl tender 
M’Cullocb qnoted. Sir W Mansfield elaborated same point in 1864 
To compel use of one metal enhances price, nnd tin unnecessary expense 
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Gold Cttbjictct.-— coMlhntd, 

Amcrxmt of iHtw In Indb j small percentage In purchase, a large extra axpenie BSO 

Again, dm of gold grant aasing in minting chargw and in wear and tear 621 

Further geld wanted because it teed* to ateady price of aflrsr » 

Bpecbl reason* hi India why ailrrr corrency la inconmnient wlthoct gold n 

CootlnenU of Co rope and India different j India supplied through EngUnd 623 

Australia tha natural sonre* of tupply of gold to India » 

System of metallic enmaicy present* India from using thb sdrantage » 

Coh Smith, Mint ilaatar and Sir W II an ffl rid, quoted on thl» point %, 

Also 6lr C- Treraiyan ; how balance of trade might be addoated with Australia 623 

TUI* Illustrated by adjustment* which take place with Chin* m 

One peculiarity of India — raat remittance* to England at gnat coat „ 

IV ay in which payment* arranged between India and England; Council draft* „ 

\ aiioui way* in which arrangement 1> In ooo replant to India 624 

Hamburgh and London dted from Hr Gcacheo, to ibow dlaadrantage to India 626 

Standard for India ahonld be the tame a* that for England 

Gold currency not only a an ring but facilitate* aattiament of obligation* * 

Mr Chapman a argument of effect on natlre mind ahonld aflrar be demonetised „ 

True that natlse* will look to Intrinsic aa well tt nominal rain a of rupee 623 

Yat rtalira mpea will not bar# adrantage errer British, not being legal tender „ „ 

British rope* might bo leas esteemed, but gold currency would riao in repute „ „ 

Old illrer ataodard taken away but superior gold standard given instead „ 

Objection — saffident gold not armUabl* to justify its being made legal tender 627 

This no sufficient reason for refraining from declaring gold legal tandar 

Nsed of gold wookl secure rafflc±ent Influx In a short time * 

Present cold coinage really represent* ralatire ralne of tha two metals ». 628 

Kate of It*. 10-4 for s o n erd go coincides as nearly as possible with that standard „ 

BoTersIgns not reeeired since I860, doe to exchange prorating Import of bullion „ 

Nou~*rrir*l of gold dos to artifldal eaosea, creating fancy demand „ 

Proportion 16 to 1 batwten adrer and gold affected by rains determined by law - „ 

A cardinal test, coat with charges, establishes proportion of 16 to I m 

r i op u rtioos Indicated by llr J Norman for bringing In gold for coinage — 623J 

Indian gold eoln propsr for enrreucy j soreralgn* might be legal tender for Da. 10-t „ 

Prospect of International nnlrarsa) coins seams to bo disappearing „ 

ObjeetloQ of national debt and paper c ur re n cy being In rupees, before disposed of „ 

Foe other points, refen to report of Currency Commission of 1867 and other papers— „ 

Urge* Mr LHekson s propoai* as safe and practical fint step* — 630 

If proposed measure fall, what quest loo* to be considered and slap* taken .. „ 

If Uownmeut dow makes up Us mind, suggest* appointment of another Oommiatian 631 

A<V 0 Jy 1/r .Dlrtrus of Butt qf Brngal, dated 16th January 1873 •» » 

CourmVw deepened, that ccmdoslocs of Committee am sound m 

r resent tlms opportune Cor talrlnfl another step forward .. „ 

Chief difficulty, present Inadequate supply of gold In Indian markets „ 

Bams causes which hare secured supply of silrrr wDl draw gold to India 632 

Adjustment of balance of trad* mad* by Beey of State's drafts and money payments — „ 

Operations of exchange banka will add materially to our supplies of gold w „ 

Bdw being legal tender payment of orpins cLlms b In that metal .. „ 

Cause* which raor* specie from cos co untr y to another affect both metal* „ 

Gold sent to England to balance trade might profitably coos direct to India m 

Owing to United Import, sorertlgns command higher rain* than In notification » 

Hat large Inflax may be looked for reducing prices to Government rating „ 

KeatrietiTs nature ot notification nndniy cbecV* free Importation of gold „ „ 

Effect of Fraseo-rnusbn war In making exchange rate unnsuaHy low 633 

Quottloci for Gorernmcnt whether decided action b not needed to pare way for gold „ 

lVopwea, Ut that sorerrigua bo recti red at Indian treasuries without restriction „ 

Sad to bsns rurrtnry notes for gold bullkm Uodered for coinage at mint — m 

Should thers be nffiritut supply sovere i gn* and Indian pieces to bs declared legal tender M 

Bilrer to bar# concurrent circulation till gradually demonetised „ „ 

Kefrrs to what was said In 18GS on eril of railing IntriDsie Talne of rupee „ 631 

Prepool whBs progre**Ir* practical and ofo ; do harm arm from Call ore „ 

Lora on Wl* ; do means to counteract downward tendency of exchange m „ 

This could Dot be if treasuries had aovci rig ii* cr bar gold at err ain rates „ 635 

r^amjle ihowlog 4 pcT cent. In t»w of India cotopnred with Becy of State sUll* „ 

roar polnU UVen for granted as result of adoption of hi* pTUpOwd „ 

Ilrfrr* to lir Hendrick a eritirinn on rating of aorerrigru a* not iricntlfleallr a ecu rate 63(1 
OrrurtHUtKrt In whkh Committee rate at lb 10-1, rrjectlag fraction* 
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Gold Cueb'BNOx — continued 

Reason why small undei valuing cannot interfere with importation ... 586 

Obiection made, from partiality for scheme of international coinage , 637 

This a large question, and removed farther from solution by action of Germany „ 

Danger of relying for help from extraneous sources, illustrated „ 

Points suggested for discussion by Royal Commissioners on international coinage „ 

Conclusions of Royal Commissioners against reducing value of pound to 25 francs 638 

Remarks on course of Germany in changing silver for gold standard 689 

Calculations showing unsuitableness to India of international scheme _ „ 

Another aspect, oscillations of exchange between countries witkmnlike cuirency 641 

Rate of exchange governed by cost of remittance and loss on specie shipments „ 

Proposal submitted a powerful corrective of rate of exchange ruling in London „ 

Equilibrium between rev, and expenditure of India bound up with rate of exchange „ 

' Fallacy to suppose that a 5 per cent loan in England involves no further expense „ 

Not only interest, but loss on exchnnge involved m contracts with companies 642 

Conclusion; mode of escape m case of failure, if success, no danger ... „ 

Reserves remarks on contemplated issue of a 5 rupee legal tender note , „ 

Mr Dickson’s second note on Indian gold currency, 1st February 1872 , „ 

Agiees with Mr Strachey on some points, but eiror underlies his whole argument 543 

Two mam arguments of objection to latmg sovereigns at Rs 10 4, stated „ 

Experience since shows average market puce to he Rs 10 8 and not Rs 10-4 .. „ 

But gold not being legal tendei, market price no criterion of ultimate value ,, 

Wp must go back to first principles, Mr Arbuthnot quoted m proof . 644 

Quotations in support from Mr Tooke’s book on prices .. „ 

High price of sovereigns due to supply unequal to demand during low rate of exchange „ 
Let supply equal demand, and market price will fall to its ultimate value , , 645 

Eluctnations fiom extraneons causes no safe guide for determining value „ 

By following market price, notification of 1864 became a dead letter , „ 

Causes operating against supply of gold bemg equal to demand „ 

Mr Strachej ’s 2nd point , Lord Seudbuist’s reasoning m reply"sufficiont „ 

Importation of metals as merchandise not wholly determined by profit and loss „ 

This resoited to in discharge of obligations, when premium on bills is too high „ 

Payment in bills or specie determined by cheapness of one or other mode 646 

Mr Stracliey’s quotation from appendix to report of Com on value of gold and silver ' 
Possible error in Appendix, variations iu result expected when averages are cast „ 

Quotes from Appendix to blue book of Rojal Commission on international coinage „ 

Statement showing price of silver in London, from 1856 to 1865 547 

This quoted to show danger of relying on nvei ages as a sole guide , „ 

Mr Strnchey’s argument being uusonnd in inception, fails altogether „ 

Refers to facts relating to piecions metals ns articles of merchandise . ( t> 

Rate of exchange calculated, when bar silver at 5s Id per oz is coined into rupees 648 

Conclusion, that remittance in silvei is more profitable than bills . )t 

Similar calculation when sovereigns are sent rated in Indin at Rs 10-4 ( t> 

Comparison of calculations, 3-lOtbs of a fnitbing m favour of silver .. 549 

Deduction fiom the facts, that rating of Rs 10-4 is sound and scientific - „ 

Rating also agrees with Act, Mi Stracbey’s argument on this point , „ 

Example of relative value varying with price of silver m London 
Conditions m India not same as in England, so tbatlntter should determine real value 
As matter of fact, India has of late received more silver from China than England , 650 

Reason why relative value differs in Iudia from that in Englnnd 

Example, showing relative value of gold piece not far from 15 to 1 „ 

Proportional value in London assumed by Mr Strachey, not applicable to India 651 

Loss in convei ting sovereigns into niohurs by Colonel Hyde’s method, imaginary . „ 

Method tested by calculation , loss £ per cent instead of 1 42 552 

Three practical tests proposed for trial at the mmt 

Tbiuks Govt would gam in given tiansactions at least -J- per cent. 553 

Everv passing year demonstrates soundness of Commission’s rating , 

If high value fixed, gold would have been overvalued and silver driven ont , 

Price of sovereigns still falling, and expected soon to fnll to Rs 10 4 

Mr Strnchey’s proposal m opposition to authorities and European practice ” 

Arguments illustrated by course followed bj France and America 554 

Another difiicultv in introducing gold through an international currency 
Mmt charges in Englnnd, Sydney, France, America, Prussia, and India ... " ” 

Change of standard in Frnuco and United States, standard of other countries ” 

Refers to reign of James I to show danger of overvaluing gold ... 555 
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Gold Ccwscrr — coafi*««d 

TScoevmrj to kaf e untoacbed crar present m earn re of Take, the rupee 
Leery recognised authority glee* prrfarcnw to a •fagUi gold standard 
Approrc* eonclorion of majority of Connell era the mhlect 
TleUtlre proport km of gold and sllrer coined before and since Act of 1836 
hoi* ly M F. Oay Deputy CowpfrofUr Groerol, era Ur Diekwu a propowd 
Approre* t free exchange of gold for rilrsr safest to enaure progress 

Offer of frto exchange twt to be hastily reToked If importation la deal rod „ 

Heoea danger If inrsrura do not succeed, of aoTrrebfu* accumulating 

llr Dickson shows rUk to be rmiO \ large balance* In faronr of trial 

Adrantagr* a d drawbacks, U price of sorerelgu i» guaranteed In India 

Doubt* If any tnea*ura for a gold standard can be an Improrement 

JV* by Hr R- B CUpHtn*, Fi*a*ria l Beert^ary dated _7th March 1872 

0 abject approached with diffidence \ dlrided Into two qaraUon* 

On fir t qoeatlon If gold atandard la dial red, find* nothing bnt assumption 

ti*Uber Comml**lon nor Lord Saodhnrst throw* tnnch llrnt oo point 

That cold 1* proper atandard for a nation In any Stage, not to be aaaumed 

AoT decided step now would be a leap In the dark \ bedtaney of adrooatei 

Gobi and illrer cannot both droulat* for long at standard* of mine 

One mmt cra*t the other creu though reUtire mine be exactly fixed 

If gold becorrea atandard, enough direr required for subsidiary nae 

‘^Tlrer coinage matt then bear nominal mine and become token coinage „ 

Long before masses with their small transactions will nee gold 

IV«IU« consequence* of substituting token for full rain* currency 

Lord Sandhurst a remark* agnlnrt paper currency In relation to gold, quoted 

Faroe arguments apply against allrer token currenCT with gold standard „ 

Effect oo catlvs mind should be considered before making n change 

Erldence before Commission defectl aj would wait tCl gold ba faxed on ns 

ho dramd now j demand In cotton crisis baa subsided 

At do** of American war excess of axport* oxer import* f*H. and preasnra ceased 
Demand for sllrer may again increase, making Import of gold profitable 
Then the proper time to consider question of change of standard 
Gold sceeptable to trad! g lasses but people do not want It as currency 
Paper currency has snDpUed great dtie* on Iwtli of sllrer standard 
lua question, wliat to be done If gold standard be Introduced „ 

Bnt one an wrr gold to ba rated fawrarably and mad# legal Under 
Girt of Mr D ck*on s proposal, soTerolgus t be sichangennle at Ourrency Offices for sllrer 
Cannot recommend roca«uro till Gorernrneut U prepared to concede legal tender 
Measuro can ha e no effect oo account of high price of aoTcr el gus 
Finds no solid ns»o to expect that aorereiena will be glrso at Its. 10-4 
Borne effect from security piren to import of cold, but greater If made legal tender 
h>dt eren then will people giro for EU. 10-4 what U worth 1U. 10-7 
nee mast 
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i aenrgn. It*. 10, plenty would come but Oort, would pay 


Ebrrald high exchange • 
too much 

Agrees with Pit C TTrrtlyan that gold should not be exchanged tor notes unless made 
legal tender 

Ur lHchtm t argument that sorgns. can be remitted at 1> lljrf no suffie lent answer 
Does not spree with him that we should take In gold and girt out none „ 

TbU wouVl require high ca*h balance* to be maintained for the purpose 
Only ronildeTatVwi bouhl be the rmallest sum for work of administration 
High bat nee* may oreaHoeafiy be needful for loan operation* and the like 
Hut not adriaahl for currency purpose*, Inroklug coat for intemt 
Ft t cm cut appended, showing gohl coming Into the country freely „ 

1' lake no step* at present, but let well alone till proper time 
Ft tcrorut f gold ard sSItct Imports and exports 10oO-6l to 1876-70 
^ If Jf U ifcmia Off lot *y Comptroller Gr*rr*l, ISth March 187l 
luwl q-Kstlan whether puUic require In trod a tkra of gold standard 
Coodltkm of nro*ct wh find copper coins and shed tokens sufficient w „ 

Th -a Mfer aff hats paper money pn»*c« I ngficUUloa for remltUnea — ^ 

btsn argument* urged in 18Ct agaimt sIItct hare prosed f Uarious 
l naltl U* to Introdue* gohl a* lcg*l tender foe a long time to come _ „ 

Ool ta-wiey-ehan *m benefit. If wa do mors than tnpply want* for cooTrntmea - 
* n T mpr •«. d ted FthJnlyin 

F csJ rw era rourw to Ic adapted for a legal tender poll currency « 
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Gold Cpebenoy , — concluded 

Tins a renl need of India , belief or disbelief of need at root of matter 665 

Recommendations of -June 1872 lecapitulated , isstillof same amd ' ' 566 

Proposed subsidiary measines can do no barm, and m one way will do good , „ 

This shown, still asks that proposed two steps be taken .. ' „ 

Explains object of proposing a Commission to investigate relative values . „ 

Resam^ of past measures , gold not presented at treasury for some time . 567 

Sovereigns to limited extent imported, commanding higher price than Rs 10-8 „ 

Gold imported iu same period less , silver since 1869 much less , , „ 

Relative proportion of import of gold to silver as great as, or greater than ever „ 

Silver coined since 1869 much less than in four years previously , , ,,, „ 

But coinage of gold greater , proportion of two coinages maintained ,, „ 

Table subjoined in illustration , comments on the table 668 

On whole, pi ospect of gold finding way into treasury not encouraging ,, „ 

Question arises, whethei rate of Rs 10-4 for sovgn and Rs 10 for gold piece is sufficient „ 

Opposing views of authorities , Commission desired to decide this question ,, 

Relative value had to be ascei tamed on account of fluctuations . , 669 

But approximate average valuation to be had , solution possible „ 

Question to be propounded to Commission for investigation, stated #i , „ 

When opinion obtained, farther reference to be mRde to expeits m England ,, 

By this means Government would be able to come to a sound conclusion „ 

Gold to be declared legal tender at the rating so determined 670 

, In first instance, gold not to be made, sole tender, but silver with it „ 

If gold made sole tendei, there would probably not be enough foi circulation .. „ 

But it exists largely in country , this seen from imports minus exports „ 

Balance of trade would be largely adjusted in gold when legal tender 7 

Silver to remain legal tender till gold asserted its superiority „ 

Effect described of gold and silver being both for a time legal tender 671 

Objections to double standard apply only to its peimanent maintenance „ 

This mfist be endured till opportunity of making gold sole standard 

If silver at fust holds its own, no barm would follow from doublo standard . ,, 

If gold flows m, that the moment for declaring it sole standard .. „ 

Delay in attaining Tresnlt to be expected , if otherwise, Government should be prepaied „ 
Absence of pressure not a reason for not moving, but the contrary 672 

Government should be leady beforehand , this the time foi preliminary steps — „ 

Resolution of Government of India, dated 7th May 1874 „ 

Government not prepared at present to take any step for recognising gold as legal 
standard „ 

Extract f om evidence of Sir J C Melvill before Select Committee, 14th July 1863 673 

His memorandum on a gold currency for India „ , „ 

Goto leaf, see Gold 

' Gold mohtte coined at mint, no longer received as revenue . ,, 2 

Ileal ones made by forgers, who profit by the piennum 1G0 

Details of four cases in Appendix 4, one on scale of a mint „ 

Price fixed by XVII of 1835 neatly the present average market price 842 

Govehnjient oe Bombay, to Government of India, dated 7th March 1864 42 

Forwards memorial of Bombuj Chamber ot Commerce to addi ess of Govt of India „ 

Also minutes recorded by members of Government and others „ 

Minute by Comraander-in-Chief promised, and will be sent on receipt 43 

Government of India, 19th Mnrch 1864, forwarding minute of Sir W Mansfield C -m-C 70 
To Government of Jn a jo, 26 th August 1864 272A 

Forwarding cop> of letter to Secy of State, transmitting Commander-In-Chief’s minute „ 

To Secrelari/ of State, 23rd August 1864 ... „ 

Transmitting minute of Sir W R Mansfield on Sir C E Trevelyan’s minute „ 

Also, letuin from Mint Master of price of English Sovereigns m Bombay since 1830 „ 

To Sect/ of State, sending Sir W Mansfield’s minute on Sir C Treveljau’s proposal 31b 

Also, Mint Master’s retain of price of English sovereigns in Bombay since 1830 „ 

To Govt of India, mtb letter from new Bank of Bombay, and expressing coucuirence 3G1 

To Government of India, 14th September 1S68, forwarding correspondence 403 

Summary of opinious , concurs generally, legal tender necessary to success „ 

Opinion of Governor in Council , unable to suggest answer to first question ,, 

Legal tender to apply generally, and not onlj to receipt at treasuries , 404 

Proposes gold pieces of stnndnril of Act, nud declared legal tender „ 

Sov, to be reed at treasuries and Currency Offices at market rate subject to alteration |f 

Objections brought against double standard why not fatal to its adoption , „ 
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CkrrxirvErr oj Bosbit — wmifwtL 

limit to ■mount of dim u legal tender, for after ccnfldfTntkm 

To Oort if lMim, 23th Sept. 1688. forwarding letter from Mr Morris, Agwnt, Agra Bank 
2b Oort of Imdln, endorsement, 9th October 1663, submitting Collr of Burnti* letter 
flomnarr or to Jitagcd Ckmmbtr f Ctwwm dated 11th Jane 18fD ~ 

lundamental objection to proposal, fluctuating r*lne of gold and ■Htct 
A nother objection, low to Indltidunls la changing gold in bmr for sUrer 
Law existing Id England furnishes no parallel to measure proposed 
Greater IneooTanltne* of making gold subsidiary eurrtuey than silrer „ 

Oorernroent bare right to poy In gold u wall as public j effect of this in laying interest 
on securities 

Proposal open to all the objections urged against a double atandard 

Opinion, that present moat unfaTtrarable tima for tha change „ 

Objections of astir a sbroff* and merebanta considered and an s wered 

Portnblentss ami facility of boarding no ground for malting gold legal tender 

Scarcity of sllrrr and disarrangement of crur markets no reason for Injuring India 

Price paid In England par ounce of elrar not suffidant rridenoe 

To Btcrtiary cf 8tmto, 59th December 1859 forwarding Mr Wilson a mi nut* 

To Uwakay Attximlto* 29th February 1304; subject under consideration 
To Iitugal Ckomko 29th February 1864 

Subject nmler consideration ; committee of Inquiry not necessary 
To Goreromont of Bombm y 18th March 1864; subject under consideration 
To ilodrot da mitr 28th May 1064; subject mjdar consideration 
To Gorommt*/ of 31 d mr 12th Ootober 1888 

Asks on wbat grounds 11a. 10 was assumed as par rah»* of aorareign 

Proper course If necessity arose, to recciro at market ralua .. 

Doubts necessity atTsnjore j not scnrdtj of allser but plethora of sorarrigns 

Attention drawn to prohibition ; aorerrigna receired moat b* sold 

Ilttoi t o l » T'aaaelal Drportmoo/ dated 12th Jolt 1864 

81 C. E- Trerelyen minute to b* published «t Calcutta In Oarrtf* of India 

Intimation that Seeretary of 8tat« arlll be addressed In farour of proposals 

To Srvritory o f Sim ft dated 14tb July 180t _ „ 

Cones r* Id main proposal* ; aoTfrelgu to ba legal tender In India at Us. 10 

Currency notes exchangeable for rupees and aorereigns, not for bnllkm 

Immediate eflect proposed ( Indian mints require apparatus 

To Goti Af IT l_th 8apC 1804 j Lt. Gorr ■ slew of question of Mr Muir’s minute 
sound _ 

Feriraa objections to period cal adjustment of rain as of gold and sUtct 
hot necessary to enter oo them j If gdd lowered, sDrtr would sJ>o fall 
ProbaU* that depredation of both metals has reached limit 

To Sot y of Stmt t 13th 8cpt. 1801 sanding eorreapoode oca with Oorti. N W P ... 
To 8*ry if SI if 3rd Dee. 1801, fcwwardlog notlfna, and 81r C. Trerelyan a minute 
To Scry D ok f Bt j*\ 23rd March 188a, thanking 11 Dickson for hlslettar „ 
To Scry of btmi *lst March 1606 j main points In Mr Diekwra t letter 
Bosereigns paid at lls. 10 at many Currency Office* a* well as at treasuries 
ProTt-d that to dec Is * tor legal tender would Dot bo lnoperatlr* in many places 
Propose* that h be declared such throughout British dotnl bras ... 

T Secy f St ti 18th Bept. 1863 reporting arrangem tuts for tending aora to England 

To frrjr of State *6th Sapt. ISOu forwarding adrlc* of shipment, with policies 

To Brofti Cimmlrr let February lBffl i concurs In suggestion for a Co mm I is loo 

Enquiry to b* as to working of XIX of 1861 ; asks for two nominations 

Jfetof Hon 3rd Feb 18C0; Com mis* Ion appointed; subject for enquiry M ^ 

Bt to! olio* o» report of Corrrory CommliHoo, IQtii October I860 

Report ordered for publication ; thanks to members 

T Oort tf Btmloj 9th Jin. 1669 j IncooTrcleoee of Rank of Botn. how to b* obr luted 
Large aemmuktlon of aora. not expected at present prices w 

ho bit ntlon to Interfcr* with agreement entered Into with Dank „ 

To Mt t M *fer»; course when sort, acnsmulsto in Cnrrcney Dtp I 
lot tract low to CompL QrnL, Head Cetnmr Paper Cur, Amts. Genh and Comttr of 
Cormwy 

Circle cfhcri to fir* notes or stlrrr for sora, bat not rmj oat sots. „ 

To IX d Cbwwr, Payer Car^ 4th Feb. 18G9 ; intetrtkxi espld. ; orders to b* Interpreted 
aeroedlngl* ^ u 

Uttlo or no loss like y to 1>* Jnenrrrd from coining sots. Into Indian piece* „ 

tM^oorsg* not to be charred to treasy, noe to nnUh- on sots, tendered a* bullion 
Ojiulou ailed oo point, and on qnatloo of pochargc for coining bar* and bulHon 
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GOVERNMENT OP INDIA — continued 

Not liholv that treasuries w ill bo inconvenienced by accumulations 
Should this happen, treasunos to send the sovs to mint for coinngo 
Other contingencies arranged for, further measures to bo consideied hereafter . , 

To Local Ouvts , 30th .Tune 1808 

Asks foi opinion on several points mooted by Sir R Templo 

1st point, whether equivalent of Hs 10 for sms. should not bo revised .. % 

Competent persons to bo consulted as to pieeiso rate for so\s 

Also, whether prohibitory proclamation of 1S52 should bo withdrawn 

And whether standard value of XVII of 1835 oi some other should bo taken 

Not pi ep ired to declare legal tender till ofiect of tentative measure is seen 

Mi Dickson, Seev , Hank of 'Bengal, consulted direct 

7 o Sect/ , Bant of Bengal, forwards correspondence and asks opinion 

To Sect; of State, 23rd Dec 18GS, resumd of previous despatches ... , , 

India never without gold coinage. Act of 1835 put it on propor footing 

Temporary success of notification of 1861 duo tostatoof exchanges 

Since )SG1 65 notifn ceased to have effect in bringing iu sovs 

Cause of this, that offer of Rs 10 is below market value 

Furtliet rcison for revising value of sov and equalising it with pieces of Act 

Decided, to recoivo sovs at Rs 10 4, this notified accordingly IM 

Reasons for not fixing a higher rate , scheme promises well 

Indian gold pieces also notified to be received nt valuation of Act , , ... 

Apprehension of 185? groundless, coinage going on notwithstanding 

Fin Dept to determine what to bo done in event of superfluity of sovs 

Experience will show whether sovs or Indian pieces arc preferred 

Hitherto 15 rupee pieces coined , intention to coin 10 and 5 rupee pieces 

Present measure tentative, and with view to declaring gold legal tendor 

Mr Strncliov dissents from substance of despatch , his minute to follow . 

To Secretary of State, dated 16th Februaiy 18G9 

Forwardimr minutes of Mr Srachey, Sir W Mansfield nnd Sir R Templo 
To Head Commissioner of Paper Cuncncy, dated 21th Novombor I860 
Desiring that weights bo constructed to test minimum weight of coins 
To jl Pint Master , Calcutta , instiuctfon to coin 10 nnd 6-rupee pieces 
Resolution, dated 7 th May 1874 • 

Not prepared nt present to take steps for recognising gold ns legal standard 
Government op Madras, order, 24th Juno 1868, on Tnnjore Collector’s proposal * 
Accountant General to report 

Ordei, 29th Juuo 1858, forwarding Acctb Genl’s report to Collector of Tanjore 
Asks if pressure is likely to last. Hoard to give full information 
Order, 14tji July 1858, on Tanjore Collector’s letter, full rcpoit awaited 
To Goot of India, 14tli Sept 1858, asks permission to receive sovereigns ns revenue * 
This allowed in Tanjore ns a temporary measure for reasons stated 
Order, 22nd, September 1858, permitting sovereigns to be issued nt Tanjore 
To Government of India, 22ud September 1858, reporting for confirmation 
Order, 29th October 1858 , Accountant General’s letter regarding sale of gold recorded 
Order, 6th November 1858, prohibiting receipt and issue of sjvereigns 
To Government of India, 27th November 1858, submitting Accountant General's 
letter on sale of sovereigns 

Order, 25tk February 1859, Accountant General’s further report of snle, filed 
Order, 15th July 1859 , Accountant General’s further report of sale, filed 
Order, 21st September 1859 , Accountant General’s farther report of sale, recorded 
To Government of India, dated 30th December 1868 
Sending minutes of Governor 'and Mr Arbutlmot, and letters from others 
Government op N W Provinces, to Government of India, dated 25th August 1864 
Forwards Sadder Board’s letter and minute of Lient Governor on gold currency 
Government Securities — See Securities 3 

Governor of Bombay’s (Sir B Frere’s) minute, 23rd February 1864, supporting memorial 
of Chamber of Commerce » 

Our duty to prepare way for change which may bo forced on ns 

Would in first place act on last clause in Section 9, Act XIX of lSfil 

Effect to substitute gold for silver largely, and expand use of cnuuicy notes 

Absorption of silver not due entirely to hoarding but to use in b izars in lieu of barter 

Objection met, of embarrassment .from accumulation of gold in treasury 

Probable furtbei changes, alteration of standard a futuie eventuality ' 

Governor of Madras , minute, dated 7th December 1868 

Concurs with Mr Sim, but differs on expediency of gold coinage 
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OoTZMtoa or Madia*— roafiaterf 

Not needful to reodvt aoxertign* it fixed xalaaj revenue malt bt paid in legal loader 
Impoeilble to fix nine j rat* of R*. 10-4 wOl not draw In large quantity — 

Rat* ihculd be roul* Re. 10-8 at once to draw but would not tax* risk _ 

(July proper method to make gold lecul wader j ill elae nibbling at question 
Another objection to a filed valoe, there are two aoverelgns differing In value 
Government mar boy them at mine price but not *o dltpote of them 
Odd pkcea of Kt. 10, if not legal tender should not be oohupl at all 
TVItbout legal tender question of standard raloa falls to the ground .. 

Prohibition of gohl monnra may be withdrawn aofely yet without advantage ... 

" Think* dlseuwloo of 1884 ha* aWpoaed of general troeetk* of gold 

Reason* atlll x Q<1| new too tire* of action in late ducoxerles of silver .. „ 

IIahkhox Me. K P, Comptroller General, to Government of India 23nd March 18f® 

No minimum weight fixed by XVII of 1836 or XXXV of 1793 or II of 1812 
Minimum weight ahoald be fixed, M in c*» of sovereign* and half -sovereigns 
Colonel Hyde of opinion that allowance for 16-rupee piece should be Mm* a* for sot 
A llowance for sovereign* aud balf-eOTereign* differently given In Tate 1 * Cambist 
Propose* rata* of allowance for waar of gold coin* j mint matter to bo in* traded „ 
II mmsox M* R. P., Accountant General, to Qorernmtnt of India, 7th September 1885 
Forward* Bengal Bank a letter on arrangement far tending aorarxlgn* to England 
To Government of India, forwarding Bank’* ad rice of ahlpnlent and poll eke 
Hattiawat Ml A, Acting Collector of lladura, to Madras Board 9th July 1858 

No *orefd jn* tendered a* revenue, ihl* b«Qg prohibited, but gold Urgely Introduced « 
Head Cdumiuiojee or Pam* CtraSExerr See Coursxt H Htdi, 

Heotoe. 51*- J to Government of Bombay 18th Aug cut 1888 

lit 1 trodac^loo of »o rereign* at Re 10 impracticable j ground* for thl* opinion 

2nd A 3rd i rata to be token far eovereign, and rata for gold piooea not easily determined 

Ulut«TW rate be taken for sovereign*, relative value will fluctuate — 

Safest plan to take average rate of bullion a* »hown by enrrenoy errmmlaslon 

I*cmd IMUkwiIo a prod* matt cm of 18o3 ( gold inttead of falling hat rl*en „ 

Itetalnlftg rupee at alternatlre legal tebder will beck advance In gold 

Thh.alth gold direst from Auatr lit, wRl keep price In equlllbrlo 

Hoard* will be brought out If gold possessed a earreoex ralat 

On whole would coin 10 and 6 roper* piece* with ooe- tenth alloy „ 

Roverelgu* to rlreutat* at rat whi h they may bear to Indian coin 

4th and 6th j not only daelrable but needful to make gold legal tender 

Otherwtee tame rveult at In 1883 to wit, accumulation, will follow .. 

Public led by G vermnetat j no aaCety without giving gold a currency value 

\\ ml J not make gold tola trader at one* i how thi* would defeat the otyect 

Gold to be Introduced by degree*, iTlrer bdnr alternative standard ... 

V (Bcultiee of double standard largely fanciful) In thl* cate unavoidable „ 

Introduction of F gliih it* tern la lu integrity open to object lo a* itated 
Bite In »D »r a fow yean »po, checked by faBing off of export* and new mine* 

Another advantage of gold, faefllt ting circulation of currency note „ 

Adv otage would be better »ern if ehrufom of !t*a > were amalgamated 
llorE, Ml T 0 COlleoto* or 8 c*at to Government of Bombay _5th September 1683 
KeeonJi cutlr t opinion fa Gajerat, especially at Surat and Abmedab id „ 
lot rfrrenco with exl ting rupee coinage would be vary unpopular 

Gold roJna„# shoqtd be multiple of rupee) propose* piece* of 10 and 6 11*. „ 

But thr*e win be In little f tout and on, unle*« made legal trader _ 

Pee* no rearm for hesitating and watting time la Mperiment* 

EtQ of double (land rd eii«t chUfly on l»pcr end In imagination „ 

ConGuced tint legal tender gold-pleee will bo taken at full value .. 

Frier f eorwrign* j flaetaatkuit *bow high price* to be doe to scarcity - 
True rafo of ft*. 10 J tb* proper price for Government to receive It at 
If gold piece* made iegri tender auction of sovereign* become* oalmnortant „ 
Hide. Urnw Harter of Calcutta Mint t) Sir C. E. Trevelyan, 7th Juna I80i 

>knd» proeeedlng* f magistrate of Howrah la a ca»e la which dice were found' ^ 
Partieubr* of two other etie*, with profit raul* by coiner* ... 

I itraet from proceed! nt* of JIt/litral# bevring on the eat* .. 

Hide, t-otoxet 1(^ Hud Com of l per Currency to Government of Indl* 11th January 
1 V J | will carve out order* „ „ 

Aik* Instruction ou count to ba followed In certain event uah tic* „ 

To Gwermnvnt of India, btb March lftTfi „ ^ 

A*i* when -old pi cc« are to U refused a* bring of Dgbt wdght 
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Deports See Imtorts and Exports 

Imports and Extorts Statement of value of gold nud silver cxpoited and imported 

from and to Bombay 50 

Of merchandise and treasure, 1817 48 to 1803-64 , App 2 A. . 202 

Details of merchandise, gold and silver, in 1S63 64 203 

Of merchandise and trensme, Bengal Presidency, 1SG0 61 to 1863-61, App 2 A 204 

Snmo m Madras Presidency, App 2 B. .. 205 

Same m Bombay Presidency , App 2 C » . 206 

Value of, to and fiom senpoits of British Burmnli, I860 61 to 1863-64, App 2 I) 207 

Of gold and siher, 1850 51 to 1S75-7G . 564 

Ingot Current originated b> the people in Bombay .. . . 118 

This done iu face of discouragements 160 

Interaritv, AIr D, minute by, 29th February 1861, president’s proposal insufficient ' 49 

Appends statement show mg excess of nnpoits of siher o\cr exports, 1854 55 to 1862-63 ,, 

Also, the same of gold, demand continues to increase , „ 

Opinion of a writer in ‘Westminster Renew’ cited „ 

Also of Dr Nassau Lees, no altornntno but a gold standard 50 

Possible fall in vnlue of gold a bugoear, renew quoted }> 

Supports piayer of memorial and Mr CasseV letter of 1st January 1864 )f 

Statement of value of gold and silver exported and imported from aud to Bombay' „ 

JUGADREt Particulars of n ense of coming mohurs winch occurred theio 214 

Coining not confined to Jngndree, but extends to Delhi, Roorkec and other places „ ' 

Kennedy, Mi D, Cawuporo Agent of Bengal Bank See Bank or Bflgal 
Kubrachee Letter of Manager of Scindc, Punjab and Delhi Bank, to Managing 

Director, 2nd June 1864 199 

Gold currency m Cutcli foi Inst 7 years, name of com, Korea , \nlno and use „ 

Laing, Mr S Extract from minute on Paper Currency Bill * 30 

Opposed to provision which would exclude gold altogether from circulation J} 

Dissents from Mr Wilson’s nigument against nn\ form of double standard „ 

And from fundamental objection of hi cadi of faith by pacing in gold , n 

Instances countries which linvc changed standard without such breach M 

Admits difficulty of mtrodncing gold along with present currency 31 

Would prov ldo paper circulation up to one-fourtli, issued against gold nt fixed rates 
periodically adjusted . 

How rate should he fixed to provent loss, advantages of such a provision 
Extract from minute, 7th May 1862, on cuirency’ nnd banking 35 

Step in December 3852 of refusing gold nt Government tiensuries, a mistake f> 

Undesirable to exclude gold entirely’ from range of monetary transactions t) 

If Indian currency created de novo, that of England to he preferred 
Difficult now, vv ith silver standard and immense silver coinngi , 

Does not ngree with many of the objections ngnmst a double standard 
Reasons why r not advisable at present to have double standard 
Object of clause in Bill explained, and advantages insisted on 

Would await experience of w’oiking ot new system before establishing it 36 

Legal telder See Gold Currency 

Lieut -Governor, N W Provisoes, Minute on effect of gold currency on permt settlt 280 
Gold com convenient, not indispensable, paper currency has lessened need 
Difficulties of double standard ovaded by Sir C Trevelyan under rating gold com 
Little effect on currency from measure , gold will be bonrded or used by- travellers „ 

General circulation must for a long time to come consist of rupees , 

A gold rjipee the only form in which gold can be brought into circulation }> 

Giouud alleged for measure, an insufficient supply of silver 

Iso real cause to npprehend this , increased supply rather to be expected M 

This highly desirable to legulate rents ns between landlord nnd tenant 
Permanent rise in food grams, a clenr indication of fall in value of money 
Reason why theory, though just, cannot be applied to permanent settlement 281 

Does not share m Mr Muir’s apprehension of greater depreciation of gold than silver „ 
Government fixing value of gold, a safeguard, long before gold displaces silver 
* Discussion of subject m relation to permanent settlement, why premature 
Macleod, Me Donald, Memorandum, dated Rangoon, 20th June 1864 199 

lutrodnetion of English soveieigns would be highly beneficial to British Brtrmah 
So would Australian of same assay, if made legal tender 

Prices of the two kinds, no other gold coins recommended, reason t 200 

Effect of a gold curroncy favourable to country and to Europeans 
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WiDEil Cninnis or CoioorsCEj Urmcrial to Qor+ntxnt qf India 80th April 1864 
Desirable to enlarg* currency to meet growing wants of country 
India prepared for a pcper currency on ft widely extended x»lo 

KrlHlap ; paper system has not realised exported benefit* reason w 

Object to drenlfttft note* a* legal tender throughout each praldeney 
Immediate creation of circle* of Suae throughout reran try recommended 
And moftmU treasury balance* made avallabl* foe conversion of note* 

Acceptance erf note* for Government doe* to be every w her* entboriaed 
Lcwevt denomination of note* llxrald be reduced to 6 rupee* 

Opinion, that introduction of gold would be of material advantage 
Convenient from porUhlene** ; gold currency would rapidly come Into n*a 
Importation from other countries prove* ctd » would be cceptable 
Financial cm ban* lament would bare been mitigated bad gold been in u»e 
2b Go*rr*»* t of WoVroj, 6th Uetober 1688 

Confusion of account* nd Inco n venience from any new rating of sovereigns 
Would mak* no further attempt to encourag* drcolatioa of aoverelgn# 

Standard of value of Act of 1886 not that which should be adopted 
That *>■ arcrage of many year*, hut gold baa risen and la atlD rldng 
Would fli on *omethlng below commercial par of tbe two metala 
Ten and fir* rupee piece* roo*t deairmbte, the Utter eapcdally 

Gold piece* to l>e mad* legal tender throughout India from the firak .. 

MunriELn, 8nt W It Commander In-Cbiefj minut* on memorial of Bombay Chamber 
A/iaaf* of BJk A/«rd 1804; tabla of content* 

Citpler I — Memorial t Chamber tbe beginning of much needed reform 
Betting a*We of Mr Wlleoo authority the firat *tep 

Ground* of objection, breach of faith, *b*enr* of precedent, and do advantage 
The** plea* f iTadornj uncertain vain* of *llver aa mnah aa of gold, overlooked 
A*a*U aaeotUl eoodltloo and habit* of tba People f India 
Duty of examining M IV 1 Woo view* and the principle of a currency 
CA«//e» //—Currency what? precioo* m*t*l* capital employed in lleuof barter 
Condition of economy t be eon idered In wlocting metallic medium 
Great *t ride In wealth Indicated when a tub*tltnte 1* aongbl for bulky allver 
Ik side* porUbil ty a further reason for tabriitaUon, lex* wear and tear of gold 
Cotnlug opemtloo* lea*, cheapening coin In in Terse ratio to rain* 

ThU mechanical view generally overlooked, notably by Jdr WlUon 

Duty of Bute to • b-utute mors v lu ble metal when commnnlty la ripe for Ik 

II Id i* of old medium bav* do Juvt complaint, *beo all ar* benefited .. „ 

I>o real antagonl m of 1 n terra t, and no real breach of faith incurred 

Question la, whether India ba* reached attgc to require a gold eurraney 

O ftrr /// — meaning of standard of viln* j valna del rained by coat of labor 

Difference of vain e* cepeod* on coodltlon* and legal notion of standard of vain* 

In effectl g a kun, 8 tat* borrows value represented by a nnmber of coins 

State aot bound never to change legal tender or exprtaaloQ of ntasura of Tains 

If creditor paid full Intrinsic valor whether in tp Id or liver no cause of complaint. 

Difficulty in term* of rtate loan Dot experienced in tranaaetlota of commerce 

Money systsm implies contract to receive vain* in whatever form 

Argument ummed op j n*w tender muit ba canal In vain# to old 

CA ftrr jy — faDvey f Mr Wl Jm $ llln tratlon of a contract foe wbaat, exposed 

Contract could only be lulfilhd Lv giving larger raratur of i far lor grain M 

Con*equ nw of dinlttlng Mr WIUou re*x> log polo led out 

Mod in wbUh a Judge in equity would reg rd obi gatlon* of contract 

Contract bring for valor must l>* completed In value at present time 

To pay greater value though In earn* standard. mn injustice to tbe public 

Arguoe-ut for paper eonvrw-y Inconsistent with btearn of faith olivet Ion „ 

Mr W lion ml tale substituting Idea of commodity fur that of currency 

Doubts if relief by nates will realise Mr Wilson • anticipations in India 

iX ft r \ — Don id standard corn Id. red j a b t meant thereby 

Cowl turn* lae Wing variation of nt ti * vain with re *ard tn one another 

When two m lal employed I currency the c hex per exclude* th dearer .. _ 

If grid found nvur* pi blab! it wth mein le liver a d rice re r*4 

Ink i»ea rilv r ri 1ml d p dd, till g Id discovery turned tne scxl* ^ w 

fame revolts In Colt d Mate*, whrra IWev came to 1* e ported . . 

Hq* tak*n there from lb ID to lbo3 foe substituting gold for rilrer _ 

Meaning of token coin J legal tender cf toLtns why limited „ 
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JIaksitkld, Sra W. E — continued. . _ J , , 

lu 1853 legal tender of Uuitcd Stntcs practically reduced to a 6ingro standard 
Necessity for one measure of value though there he a double legal tender 
Modo in which accounts me kept m Franco and public debt paid 
Both conntiies show contracts to bo for vnlnc, not for a particular currency 
Chapter VI , money absorbed in a currency, defined 
Form m which absorption of capital takes place 

Absorption of n metal for currency, the cause of a Targe demand .. 

To deprive it of this function therefore must affect its uinrkct vnlne 

Demonetisation of ouo m favor of another metal, makes one cheaper, tho other denror 

Effect is, that production of former censes, except for mnnufnctnring uses 

This compensated by action of other countries, again raising its vnluo 

Silver lately demonetised in Franco and United States, ns before in England 

This the main reason why value of gold so little affected by discoveries 

But for this, silver might possibly have taken tho place of gold 

Course taken lias saved world from gient revolution in value of metals 

In other countries, gold demonetised, adding to efFect of gold discoveries . 

Artificial gold mines thus crcnted bj inconsiderate conduct of Governments 

And gold relatively cheapened by artificial value given to silver 

Positive injury thereby dono to communities, to the State, and to all debtors 

This a successful speculation to fund-holders and all creditors 

This sufficient to account for 6 per cent rise m value of silver 

Wise conduct of tho three most wealthy Governments prevented further rise 

Progress of these countries prevented chnnge in gold from increased production 

Conduct of Holland, Belgium and India reprobated in this mnttcr 

Silver began to flow' to markets where it could fetch tho highest price 

Artificial price thus took tho place of natural, when contracts w ere mndo , 

Effect on countries in which gold was.nrbitranlj demonetised 

Breach of faith argument recoils on very mensuro it was used to support . 

Chapter VII nrgumont of injustice to ryot bj adding to his difficulties , 

By demonetising gold, silver raised, to detriment of wholo debtor class 

Such demonetisation unfavorable to periodical payments under old contracts 

These parties actually pay about 6 per cent more than they contracted for 

Effect of excluding gold from tender in contract between State and landholders 

Same in regard to contracts in Noi th-West Provinces and Bombay 

Further fact — general indebtedness of Jandloidsnnd ryots to hankers 

As debtor, State unfairly prejudiced , lnndlord obtnms unfair advantage 

In same way, wealthy tennnts compensated m greater value of thoir savings 

But indigent ryots have additional infliction m artificial value of silver 

Other classes besides land owners and ryots affected by artificial rise in value 

These the poor, who need ns much salt for health ns the rich 

Salt tax in whatever form essentially a poll tax on every person 

Effect of demonetising gold alone considered , other circumstances left out of new 

Point in memorial noticed, that silver reaches India heavily charged 

This prejudicial to India, because it cannot he re exported without loss 

Injustice of state of things which compels large importation of silver ... 

No good reason for compelling precious metnls to go round instead of coming direct 
Profits of transit a deduction from those which would accrue m India 
Argument that this state of things cannot last, answered 
Argument of impossibility of importing gold direct from Australia, answered 
Chapter VIII other considerations — convenience of including gold in currency 
Argument in Chaptei II regarding mint operations need not be rp-stated 
Question of portableness and safety intimately connected with social habits 
Importance of this seen in addition made to personal ornaments , 

Also m large investments by potentates in precious stones and valuables 
Value of portableness especially seen during rebellion of 1857-58 
These facts show need of a gold currency on ground of convenience 
In Europe and America leserves stored in vaults, vnlne represented by paper 
But oriental populations not content wnthont evidence of their senses 
Reason why notes are not found to answer the purposes of the people . 

Gold coined m Native States preferred tq coinage of Government Mints ... 
Advantage of paper currency not denied, bnt people not educated to it 
Gradual means needed to overcome immobility and bring m improvement . 

Custom paramount, till evidence is obtained of gam from any change . , 

Introduction of cotton and tea, the gradual work of more than a generation „ 

This social aspect of question the truly important one, and hard to deal with 
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INllEX* 


Minram Bn W E — oo *f/***& 

0 verbal tv rppUratkm of mo»t perfect eamorob^l * fitem defeats it* object — 118 

Caam of failure of Mr VTIUoo’a atieapt to introduce * convertM* piper 117 

Influence of Louden end Liverpool felt In Calcutta end Bombay not by the ****es 118 

Metal* esteemed by theta j Ingot currency crrgaxdied by them Id Bombay ». m 

Cl r c una taner* favorable to Mr 'Wtlaon * icberac at It* m trod notion — „ 

Yet eodal habits end force of custom bar* proved triumphant „ 119 

Feet* abowing preference of tbe people for gold to silver n 

Iauge quantities of gold Imported on printe account lino* 1888-81 

Failure of attempt to float a ten ta tire paper currency j inference from the whole 120 

CAayttr IX / eauae* tending to facilitate, if not create a mw development in India m 

SIlTer and gold alike become cheeper with increased demand foe other commoditise 181 

ThU duo to new demand*, and greater power of ermunnptlou with prosperity „ 

Latter ibown by teat of aalt tax j crating for eake of health flrat aatUfied m 

How lncrea**d foreign commerce add* to domestic production .. 

Population not now too B um croc* for employment i labor competed foe - 

HUa of mice* of food partly doe to greater disposition to ecnxum* m 

lYagca rUlng everywhere, more especially n ear the aeaboerd _ „ 

Convenlcnc** multiplying j pack bullock* superseded by railway* and ateemera 123 

Effort* of Public Work* Department to meat want of Improved communication* M 

Other matter* of convenience — local bank* and corn panic* ~ ... M 

Enpe* ha* penetrated everywhere j penper dUtriet* aoppBed .. ,, 

Counties* Individual* boooma pocaeeaor* of email ree e r r f of wealth m 

India ha* lately pa*eed from poverty to comparative wealth j algni 123 

In theee drenmitanee*, ample cauae for meat increaae of circulating medium » 

Iucrea*ed tranaaetions, riae of wage* ana prior* call for addition to currency „ 

Another emuidcration -change of manner* treating new want* 184 

Thl* already asen In Bombay and beginning to be felt in province* „ „ 

Proce** require* time j effect in Bombay of disturbance of valne* ^ 

SHtct no longer adequate to want* of circulation rinc* prosperity *«t in ». 1_5 

CcTTfetloo of wanU of currency enforced by practice of the people „ 

Popular Uutlnct maintain* relativs valu* of me tala derpite prohlWtVm* „ 

Gold and aHrer long bought at a profit in Europe for exportation to India „ 

Coneluaioo, that we are bound to follow th« iced given by the people w „ 

Popular loitiaet ha* removed moth of difficulty of new arrangement* 180 

ho alarming depreciation of *53rer aopn-beoded, if gold made currency M „ 

Only effect, that importation would decline, that of gold augmenting 1*7 

On other hand, there would be concurrence with national taite* and habit* „ 

Clrpter X; bow Introduction of gold cumicv may be*t be effected .. M 

Mach thne mnit efarae before m*s* of *nrrr can make place for gold „ 

Time required for ooioage, and for dUtributioo throughout country „ 

Change abemli be gradual, according to demand and convenience of people 113 

Pointa to bo attended to In effecting change from on* to another ... „ 

Example of United 8tate* and France j transition period of doable legal tender „ „ 

No token coinage during thU period, but when change U completed 1 29 

In India, cant* Decearitatlng a token coinage doe* not yet exist „ H 

Another re**on aninit premature Introdnction of token coinage „ „ 

Bam* at in cue of note*, that the people are not educated to the point ... „ 

U»<* of token coinage j period f double tender unavoidable 180 

No bop* that prove** of aobriltotlon wiQ be *o rapid aa In America „ 

Ckfttr XI i denomination of valne to be retained, a* In France and United State* 131 

Bupre to aaaert lU ancient position la value whether in gold or rilvar „ 

Not experi^l that any foreign coin can be exact multiple of rupee ~ „ 

Itcaaoaaj effect when aorertign la worth mor* and worth tea* than B*. 10 «. 138 

Modal which aov ml gn may be uaed In circulation la India ... „ 

C Nrenlenc* of admitting sovereign* at one* into circulation at tro* vain* .. 133 

B m why *o Htti# gold ru offered wb*n rcceivabl* at treaaurie* ^ T » 

Original cakuja lion of relative value erroneou* j how neut rallied ... « lal 

li alu* of gold now nearly the aame a* when original calculation wa* mad* » 

OHtetioti, aOrer being exceptionally hlch, may ttill exclnd* gold « 1 35 

OJrctkm anawcT*dj recent values likely to be maintained « 

Bupeilov cemretdenc# of gold aofflclent to eentrahia email difference « ~ 

I f vala t* of Act *tQ\ fatoraVl to aHm re-adjurtment may bs mad* ~ *• 

Trop-waK legal tender of grdd enacted cm bail* of equivalent# of Act 138 

That C«U be made legal tender net In mbatltutlon but in aid of iDrer 
Ittt •orrrriffTJ U taken at IU. 1(M j note* ncbangrabl# for eUh«r metal » 
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Mansfield, Sin W R — continued 

That mints eom gold largely, m coins prescribed by the Act ... 

Objection that artificial \aluo of gold coins in interior rc acts on presidency 
Tins probably true, and another reason foi making gold coins abnndnnt . . 

Note, appending returns of i allies and fluctuations of gold and silver 

A and 13 — Axernge prico of sovereigns and bnr siher in Bombay 

C and D — Axorngo price of bar siher in England, and of gold bars in Bombay 

E — Quotations of gold loaf only, Gtli December 1858 to 3>d March 1862 

F — Price of gold at Calcutta per tolali of 23 carats aud per oz of 22 carats 

G — Price of bnr siher per oz standard, m London 

Mtnuic, dated 4th August 1861, on Sir C. Troxelynn’s proposal 

Not convinced that proposal to make sox oreigit w ortli R>= 10 ir sound 

Importance of question of respective \ nines of gold and siher in India 

Mr Claud Brown’s view noticed, of xalueof foxercigns 

Prico of gold in India regulated by price in plnco of production 

Pnco of Australian gold therefore rules price of all other gold 

Price in India of sovereign as article of commerce slightly above Rs 10 4- ' .. 

Sir C Trexclynn’s price 2£ per cent less than average of market 

Question raised, nlio is to bear tins loss on every pnekot of Rs 10 

As long as gold is at premium, payments will continue to be in silver .. ... 

Government ns solo loser will be driven to make payments m silver ... . . 

Another view, 2!r per cent added to national debt, in what way 

Furtlior, mints could not obtain gold for cnrrjmg out conversion 

Gold coined would bo sold at premium, and sovereigns not given for notes 

Silver would bo imported for currency, gold failing to perform functions 

Doubts if Australian sovereign can lie bud down at Calcutta for Us 10*2-9 

Value should bo taken at nvcmgo of years, not at particular juncture 

Annexes return of British nod Australian sovs m Inst 5 years, giving cost of Rs 10-4 

Not likely that Australia, to reduco price to India, will forego import duty 

Demand for gold for current libel} to raiso pnee of gold ever} where 

Controverts idea that price will decline after introduction as currency 

Mr Claud Brown cited in support of this objection 

Intrinsic values, only basis for attaining a gold currency nnd stnndnrd ... 

Good effects of taking basis of cqunlity, ns shown by averages 

Values become fixed, nnd m time stereotj ped, by mennB of token coinage 

On other hand, conversion retarded, value of gold remaining undetermined 

Equalization of legal tenders just to holders of silver nnd of securities 

Depreciation of silver would be prevented, aud currency value maintained 

Equitable proceeding is to give the strange coin its exact value 

In debts nnd contracts, value of silver rupee to bo given in gold lepresentntivo 

In large dealings difference of annas in value to bo considered ns well as rupees 

Want of equalization of value will certainly drive gold out of currency ... . . 

We must have gold coinage for India, letting sovereigns run at their value . , 

Sovereign to be used ns an ally, not usurping renlm of the rupee 

Gold multiple of rupee to be minted with regard to value of rupee only . , 

Average quotations in Bombay of English nnd Australian sovereigns and bnr gold 
Average pnco of English sovereigns, &c , since 1830 
Explanatory note on returns by Colonel Ballard, Mint Master, Bombay 
Minute dated 4th August 1864, objecting to valuation of sovereign at Rs 10 
Average quotations in Bom of English and Australian sovs and bar gold, 1857 to 1863 
Average price of English sovereigns, Ac., 1830 to 1864 
Explanatory notes on statements by Colonel Ballard, Mint Master 
Minute (no date) dissenting from views of Mr Stracliey’s minute 
• Not necessary to ask Secretary of State’s permission to coin gold 

This power given' by law to Mint Master when bullion is presented ... 

Proposes that coinage of gold proceed, after issue of notification . . 

Minutes, dated 29th nnd 31st January 1869 

Question, should gold pieces from mint be passed at par or Bold to public? 

Answei , 1st, true currency principle independent of profit considerations 
2nd, if mohnr sold, it is weighted with value above its contents in gold 
3rd, a short time back, the same question might have been put of sovereign 
Bazar rate expected in time to assimilate itself to Government rate 
Expedient that flow of pieces should be without Government interference 
Remedy, in event of moro sovereigns coming in than is desirable 
Price of sovereigns how affected by state of exchanges before and since 1852 
This explains phenomenon of accumulation in treasuries in 1862 
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ilxymrtp, Sr* W 'R,—cc*d*ded. . 

Tbla *xp«ied u ccnaeqooa* of dJaesyrerie*, but not ttroong therfCtotn 

bc ccsja ry to be prepared for etmtlngenfie* whenever arising 

Point* that maybe urged In reply to CcVxtel Hyd* and Ur Balfour .. 

Applicant* for payment* *hould bar* option of taking gold, rilrtr or note* 

In certain ciw FlnL Dept, might do a rood Job by lending sovereign* to England 
Effect of coining mobnre in large quantities be carefully watched 
AUo remit » of notification, whether gold l* taken ai rapidly as poured in 
IVlae for Cnrreney Dept, to bold sovereign# and not acrid all to tha mint 
fieme good effect* of udi cenrw pointed, out 

Part errora corrected, we should hare gold legal tender of mine of Act 
Difficulties of 1663 from abrogation of legal tender of gold prevlexialy 
Bow gold roar taka it* proper place in tb* cnrreney 

dated 0th February 1669, oa Ur Stmchey’a (tnUlnld) minute ... 

Ur Strachey overlook* txperimantal character of late arrangement* 
rteocranU artificial difficultie* created alnce 1836 In regard to gold 

Sir C. Trerelyan « attempt to Introduce acrmlgn at Ba 10 now beld to b* an error .. 
Before rtep toward* legal tender experience t>«ded of real rein tire value* 

Act of 1835 hence assumed to represent relative value* j thia a prodent emu a* 

Influence of exchanges on raloe ; reanlta Dot to bo confounded with prLoc of gold .. 
Point to be aacertalned if Act doe* or doe# Dot repreaent value* 

Course adopted, only way to obtain the Deedful axperiene* 

Pad* aa far u known, against Ur Strachey 1 * position regarding tha Act 
Agrcea with Ur A r but hoot, on need of experience to determine InconaWenoy In raloe* 
Thlnka gold may riaa In India j atlll fkata of Talue the only crlterioo _. „ 

T roper mean at ruck for getting experience before declaring cold legal tender 
Qn ration encumbered by lntarpoiatlon of Engtbb aoxereign Yn 1864 ... 

llcanlta that would hare followed bad aotereign* b*en valued a bore Da. 10-4 „ 

Act XVII Dot obsolete, yet fairly anticipate* relative raloe* of prmnt ... 

Bat* measure*, a* leading to needful faets, not devoid of utility 

Some remit of notification atated, referring to para. 17 of Mr Strachaj'a mlnnte „ 
Prica of aorarelp bring 1 per cent, dearer than bar gold, accounted for 
Instruction* of Financial Department regarding mode of dealing jritb aorereign* 

Why Indian coin* appear to carry premium beyond Intrinsic raloa 
rumbas# of bar* for coinage dealrable i deficient mint machinery 
Loe* of labor from this cause admitted | deficiency about to be supplied 
Another Hem of loet. Colonel Byda a method of computation j Una unfair 
Ileal loaa on re-colnag* *o trifling as to be almost In a ppreciable 

Argument ibowlng actual profit on re-colnage when aoverekpi 1* at Ha. 10*4 M 

Disagree* with Mr Strachey aa to Inexpediency of coining Indian piece* .. 

Ileaaone j alleged eewetion of gold coinage at mint*, a mbapprebentlon 
More than a mil Con coined Inc* Government i topped gold at treasuries ,. 

Lerge guW coin*g* at uatlre mint*, a fact of important significance ... 

■While glring aovrrrigu fair play Indian coin* under Act to l* thrown off 

To bar# legal gold currency afterwards, gold co i n * must be supplied now — „ 

Bo further attempt to fix raloe by notification, nnlet* legal trader conceded « 

He* oil of experience to determine thb i objectionable point In minute „ .. 

Concur* In warning against artificial enhancement of rilrer 

Facts of Tala* our guide j evidence hefoT* Com. aad price at porta to be consulted 

Ur Strachey'# propose 1 would depredate allrer artificially In this mob try „ 

II U price for silver lu India, generally beknr rate* of London market „ 

8nli lea table of price of Iwr silver ui London j comments thereon 

Oaltrioo by Ur Strachey of coat to be added to London price of bar allrer 

Tbla added, there 1« approxltpatlon to raloe of gold given In Act ... 

Inference Loudon nrfw of ber iQtct really agalnrt ilr Straetey*e eondualoo 

In raining gold, rule of merchants looks to cort of deUrery in India 

Element* of balance of trade and *t*t* of exchange* left out of slew 

Ocwd tok-n coinage contrary to correct principle and all prior u»ag* 

W# bare lotto adjust ralur*. leasing taetalt to fight for supremacy 
Where this L doe# silver dtlrcn from field, though originally the standard 
lUfm to miunte of Uareh 180i for arguments ou thh point 
Ora cur* in Mr Strachey * remarks oo propotal* of 11 hit Master* 

A pp. A t average price of EngUih aareroign*, Ac, aince 1KJ0 - 

App B; average Uomtwj quotations of English and Australian sovereign* and bar 
r>-d ^ 

Af^ t ( Ur Dxntep a rtmarki cm Importation of bullion Into India 
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■Marriott ComKXI. W.F , to Government of Hmnlm, ~’7lh Align"! Ifif.'' 

' Inference* from remarks immediate purple should he free «<e of h .th 

nliieetious to latter inference stated and answered , * 

DonhwUmdnnl an inconvenience of no importance ; neodfisl to 1>rit)p »»» f rhl 
Courses own to cWufmoii Mated nmler m bcnt!*» . • . 

Objections to 4tli, 5th unit Gtb courses ; 2nd run! 3rd Urn onU w«lro.*«.hfc ones 
These re stated, nr , rate for formings, and tUindanl \nlue of gold jure. 

Consequence of too high or too low rote , hit' mediate nto true vnltto . 

But relative rolne not constant, making lo«« ontwnch r.>miMtuco •• 

Knows of no measure of value of com om< tiro comp in d with that of loss or gain 
Of opinion, that to bring in gold without. legni temhr is u«iliM trouble 
Only course, a double standard, maintaining rupee ns roil one 
* Exclusion of silver not n present need , double standard nmuoidnlde , . 

Mayne, Mr. D , Acting Col , Tencamv, to Madron Board, lnth Jim I 4 ?.) 1 ! 

Sov ereigns largely imported from Cevlon , would bo Wmlend ir f nictmnrd 
McLeod, Mr 1). I? , Fml Comr, Punjab, to Hr 0 F Trrvelvnn 21th May 1861 
1st question, if gold currency in addition to silver would hi nccrptalm ? ... 

Ideas of bnukcrs hn7\, but the\ do not dislike the »nggc«tioii 
Fluctuations of Tclatnc vnluea expected, ns with silver and enpper ... 

2nd, what form and value would be mo^t suitable for n gold currency ? .. 

Sovereign and half sovereign preferred, hemp familiar nnd convenient . , 

Table of descriptions of gold sovereigns now circulating in Punjab 

Besides coins, gold imported ns dust, sheets, nuggets ami bruks ,, 

Remarks on those forms, average selling price or gold nt dHTt rent tunes . 

Concludes that most of the gold is brought to eqmili7o exchange . , . . 

Further, that relative value hits continued fuirprednglv uniform 
Specimen coins not sent, ixcept one of Moolroj's gold ruju'es ... 

Annexes memo and list from Mr McU ill, Comr nl Umritsir 
Medyili., Mb P S , Comr of Umritsir, memo nml lLt, dated 20th May 18Gl 
Merchants decidedly m favor of gold currency if generally introduced 
Basis of measure , form, sovereign nt lt« 10, with hnlvi s mill quarters ... , 

Appends statement of gold coins m mnrket , value brought ymrly , 

Value increased fourfold sinco Soikh tunc from jnereme of lindo 

Source of supply in Scikh tunes, Cnhool, now, Bombay nnd Calcutta ,,, 

Demand a proof of progress in wealth and of grenter Bccurity enjoved 

Double currency will bring silver to surface, and gold will bo boarded 
Sovereigns will be taken as readily ns rupee, if value fixed and made legal tender 
Statement of gold corns m Umritsir mnihet, with remarks 
Memo of calculation of value of the several coins brought yearly 
Medyidd, Sm J, C , extract from evidence before Select Committee, ldth July 1853 
His memorandum on n geld currency for India . J 

Memorandum of Mr P S Mdvill, Comr. of Umritsir, 20tb Mny 1804 
Of Mr Donald Macleod, dated Rangoon, '20th June 18G4 
Of Mr J C Todd, dated Rangoon, 27th June 1864 
Of Mr Arbuthnot, of the Treasury, Whitehall, 20tli August 1858 *, 1 

Of Mr H S Dunlop, on importation of bullion to India, nppcndix 8 
Oi Mr R T Penncfather, Auditor General, on currency oi Cevlon 
OfColCA.Orr , ... J 

Of Sir J C Melvill, on a gold currency for India 
Memoriad of Bombay Association, dated 8th Feb 1864, on introduction of gold enrrenev ‘ 
Of Madras Chamber of Commorce, to Government of India, 30Lh Anril lfiru ^ 

«P°rt» of — See ImoPTS »ml IS," P 81 
Metaxs— S ee Precious Metaxs 


* Ir T Jaraes Wilson, dated 25th Dec 1859, on introduction of a „ 

Of M r I ^ nin 6 . extract from, on paper curreucy hill g cuirency 

Of Mr S Lung. , dated 7th Mny 1862, extract from, on cuirency nnd bnnlnn„ 

Sf gr?rs 

Of Mr W E. Frere, 26fcb Feb. 1864, concurring with lSdent' 6 CttUl ° d miDUtC 

msmmmmr * 
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15 nruTK — concluded. 

Of llr W llair Senior 


11 ember of N W Boards 13rd Jolj 1804, cm permanent 


settlement ** 

Of Llent-OoTcmar N W Prcrinwa. 20th Aagnat 1504 cm a*m* ralject .. 

Of Sir C EL Trerelyan, dated 13rd Nor ember 1B64 

Of Sir W n. Mans hell. 4th Any 1864 on 81r 0 TrtTeJrnn ■ proposal (appendix) 

Of Sir R. Temple, 6tb Jane 1866, on introduction of gold cnrrencj 
Of amt Jith September 1968, on Issue of frah nertifleatkm 

Of Sir W B Msnafleblj (no date) dlaatnt from llr Strtchsy’a Tirwa .. — 

Of Blr R. Temple, 20th October 1868, submitting draft noiifl cation 
Of Mr A. J A r bat (root, dated SOth Nor 1868, on rat* of *or and standard rain* — 
Of Goremor of 11 ad rat, 7th Deeamber 1868, on gold currency 

Of Sir W R- Marafltld. 20th and Slat Jan 18® on question pat by Finb Secretary 
Of Mr J 8 tract ey SOth Janoary I860, on gold cm r e n ey ... 

Or Sir W Mansfisld, 9th February 18® on Mr Strachey • minute ... 

Of Sir It. Tempi*, 12th February 19® on am rub^eot 

Of same, no date submitting notea by Mr Dickson and other* ... 

JJonznu. Partkolar* of a ewe of erdnlug whleh occurred at Jagadroe 
Jctpot* mobara ottered In hlUa, and Moorthedabed in plain* 

Moia, 15*-, Actg Manager Oriental Bank, to Oorernor of Ceylon, 7th Jtme 1864 — 

An old proclamation in Ceylon declared rope* equiralent to 2 shining* 

Difference In point of fact between Indian rnpe* and Eng hah florin 
bo practice 1 loeourenitnce j English and Indian coin* circulate together _ 

Aaslmllatkrn almost complete ; sorereign* a nacemary consequence „ .. 

Doable i Undent in uae neither being subsidiary to the other 

Ojkm owes to this it* Immunity from monetary crisis - 

Surerelgna generally though not always, at a small premium 
Mowrr M*.— See Boxed or ltirnn, N W PeoYeecee. 

UoiEJE, Me. R, Agent, Agra Rank, to OoTrmment of Rom bay 10th September 1809 
Reason why pbm to attract aorereigna will end In disappointment 
Would draw from India Itaalf a portion of anpplle* for gold circulation 
Rough estimate of bullion arallable in India 

Coat of laying down aorerafgn* In India j aupplr gororned by London exchange rat* „ 
Declaring acrrordgn legd tender not auffleiant by itself to pro mot a gold 
Most deslrabl* plan, to «UblUh gold cnrrancy with aorertignaf atandard 
Good effect of a fixed gold standard) mlot should not look for profit 
Mint expenses bow met) action of Gorc m incut Indicated 

Question of affect of gold standard on bullion boarded and on practice of hoarding ... 
Gold standard and Omit foT stlrer would force son. into etrcnln. and bnllloo into mint 
Effect of gold standard on reiatire position of debtor and creditor _ 

hecesaaiy that aora. aboald be drm*»dmiU if any change is made 
Any gold coin but English sovereign would only cants com pll cation* 

Diffinxlty may arise from India a capacity for absorbing prod om metal* 

If suggestion* adopted, Oorenjownt and mint to bo p r ep a red for th* occasion 
MctE. Ma. \V — Sc* Boxed or Rrrxxcx, N W Psonxcxa. 

NitnocanOT Me. M to Gorernment of Bombay 17th Aignst I8C8 — 

Gold currency desirable | difficulties expected from flnettutlng value 
Notification of 1861 failed on account of low pries fixed foe aorcre lg n ... 

W on Id bate 16, 10 and 6-rnps* piece* of standard rains to allow aora. to be R*. 108 
Nattte Baxiee* a ED Mewchaet*— S ea Soeott*. 

Note by Mr G Artmthnot, of Treasury 10th September 1861, on Sir C. Trtrdyan ■ minute 
By Mr G Dickson, of Bank f Bengal, lEtn January 1871 
By um on Indl n gold currency 7th February 1873 
By Mr E.G j Depity Comptroller General, on Mr Dlekaoo s pro po sal* 

By Mr R. B Cbaptaao FI nan da 5 SeersUry 37 th Mirth 1B72, on *i roe subject 
lly Mr 1L Pandeman (rfli, ComptrotlcT General, 38th March 1673, on tame subject 
By Sir It. Temple dated 6th July 1873) course for Introducing gold c u n ancy 
Norts— Sea Fate* Ccbeeect 

NcrtmCiTtoJ of 23nl Nor 1861 on r ee d ring aorereigna and half aore r e ig na at (retuark* 
at tt*. 10 and 6 _ 

Of ateac dst# on Uroe of currency notes for eorerslgus and half sovere i gns 
Bengal Rink a statement o( practical working of „ 

Of 2bth October Ib68 j Iwariag of oo in tern u of nrw Bonk of Bombay „ 

Foqttiry as tolatentloa with refrrene* la points not prorjded for — 

Ckrrrrnment of India points out how Incoorrolnjc* apprehended may be obviated „ 
Of NsrembsT 18ot | cause of f Dais ef lasofikicnt ralae fixed on sorereigus 
Of 186 1 1 fsilara *gldn* to ralae fixed oa aorrrrifnt, but to other cause* 
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^"oflMHliiS'ra IcMirat of !o» price n«<Uw m.'roipn, .. 

Of 28th October XEC3, mothfjmtr Hint rf 1801. >n wrft. 1 "™ ’[ 'ZZT 
Of 3rd November 1SGS, correcting nu erratum in notification of -cth C et btr 
Of 1SG1, tempornn success of, owing to Ptnte of cxchnugos 
Since lSGi Go, notification has ccn«cd to have eflcct in bringing -in 
Of 1SG8, discrcpmcv between it find Sir U. 'I maple s minute of . two IS iS 
Of 24tli November 18G9, rat cs allowed for weir or gold emm 
Of 12tb Dec 1870, regnrding prevent of cortiOeitii under fee -1 of Act or JfM 
Of 1801, restrictive chnrncter of, nndulj cliocks tree importation ot gout 
Of 18G1 become u deod letter In following market price 
On snow, Min D R , Sccretnrv to Cnrrenev CoiiuinMioii-— bee CoMMl'Hov 
Onn, Col C A , memo In , object bf enquiry ns understood In bun 

Case of Franco , value of gold to silver grciter in market than n» cowipc 
.Silver alone came to be employed, and pold almost di^nppi \rti\ 

After discoveries, gold dev lined m nirrkot, tvnd In came im diuin of pi) no lit 
Three wavs to introduce gold, 1st, kgalmug sovereign nt equivalent to silver 
2nd, issuing Indian gold pieces of Its 10 nt price of mi tab. in London 
3rd, modifying Feignnrngo, so ns to raise value of silver rupee 
In 1st case, value of sovereign to be fixed notli) price in India but itt Ltiropo 
If English sovereign adopted, coinage' must lie* extended to Indian mints , 
Seignorage charged will have to bo abolished, ns in London and Sjdnej 
This to be taken account of in calculating value of sovereigns in rnptes .. 

In 2nd ense, value of gold piece in rupees liovv to be calculated 
In 3rd case, seignorage on silver liovv far to be raised to equalise valuo 
Conclusions arrived at, summarized 

Assumed that silver bears fixed price in Europe, but tins not so . . 

Mintngo clinrgo on silver must vary to keep metals at par , 

Gold hkefy to bo imported, if again displneal by silver in France 
Fateb CtmnEKOX not used except in Calcutta and its \u imtj 

Introduction of, not deemed expedient at present b) Secrctarv of State . , 

Better than geld, regarded from the point of view of port vlulitj 
Considered by Secrctnrj of Stale to meet wants of commmnt) better than gold 
Object of, to set free rcproductiv o capital 

General intelligence and confidence required for its reception , 

India, from past nativo mismlo and distrust, not prepnred for it 
Figures from Cunencj Department reports quoted in proof 
After six years, notes taken arc only G per cent of actual circulation ... 

Capital released onlj to extent of one million sterling or 1 per cent ' , 

Case at Bombay cited of nativo distrust of currency notes . ,,, 

Conclusion, that Act of 1861 has not effected the needed reform , . 

Gold the only efficient basis for paper currency for India ,., 

Doubt of realization of Mr Wilson's anticipations of relief ... ... 

Bensons why notes nro not found to answer purposes of people 
Advantages not domed, bnt people not educated to it , 

Causes of failure of Mr Wilson’s attempt to introduce a convertible paper 
Circumstances favorable, but custom and social habits prevailed 
Failure of attempt to float a tentative paper currency , inference from whole 
India prepared for, on a widely extended Bcnlo 
Existing paper system has not realized expected benefits, reason 
Aim should be to circulate notes as legal tender throughout each presidency 
Immediate creation of circles of issue throughout country, recommended 
Mofussd treasury balances to be made available for conversion of notes 
Acceptance of notes for Government dues to bo everywhere authorized 
Lowest denomination of notes should be reduced to its 6 
The only security which held its ground in crisis of 1863 64 
Paper based on silver instead of gold, an megulnr advance per saltum 
Currency fairly successful, note circulation , 6 rupee notes should be issued 
-Not accepted by the people, who will have intrinsic vnlue 
Mr Wilson’s opinion, of effect of issuing notes against gold reserve 
~ :yP ini ? n G Arbuthnot, of the Treasuiy, on same subject 

Complication from issue of notes m exchange for bullion as well as com ' 

Mint certificates payable on demand instead of after sight 
This involved difficulty, large remittances to Bombay necessarv 
Difficulty from same cause felt at Calcutta and Madras as well as Bombav 
irue basis of paper currency, issue of notes in exchange for coins only * 
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Pxm CtmmErtrr — rotcUivd. 

Thin prxdlo* might be revartcd to, of payingeertlfloate* after coining 
Propottl, tbit note* be nude payable In gold or silver not In buHlrm ™ 

Kaol*tio% of Government of India j -to be axebangad for rupees and wn, not lmlllon 
Exkted In Britain, France and America before gold itandani wu adopted 
Secretary of State ■ dadriem regarding l**u* of notea p principle of not* currency — 
Difference between bullion In Bank oe England and as Imported to India 
Secretary of State’* despatch of 1801 {footed, hi favor of view taken _ 

One main object of to teononrizo Uane and make It reproductive - .. 

Amormt of notea In circulation and of aaeuriUes Ineeatad ; reaerT* In coin and bnllkin 
Mach lm would « office for probabl* demand. If kept In legal coin .. 

Dote circulation and mrm of Cal and Bom. j pror I rion for demand In enab balance* 
Advantage In ecooomy of making mint certificate* payable after coining 
Objection* to Secretary of State** propoaal regarding bnlllan and mint certificate* .. 
If pmnlw eerraet, tbrea Inference* following therefrom atated „ 

Commlnloo of enquiry Into drol* eyatem p TOpoaed by Bengal Chamber 
Gorrmtnent concur j alteration flrat directed to working of Act XII of 1901 w 

ife/of«//o* of Government on rubjeet of enquiry j Commlarion coovtltuted 
Rrporiof Commitilon appointed to enquire into working of Act XIX 
Proceeding* of Comromiou j large mui of rrHence coti«ted. 

Question* dreuiated j epitome of Secretary’* pt fc U of repllea 

Inference* from wide field of enquiry and unanimity of opinion 

Peopi* not educated to u*e of paper currency but ext end on not detpalred 0 / 

Extent of banking capital not ascertained but rrrj ecnridenble 
Europe-m •yttem taken bold of preridency town* and spreading through country 
Cause* found to retard free circulation of currency note* *• 

Further *etkm re*U with Financial Department j suggestion* for larger reform 
Opinion In fovor of a universal note 1 niff eul tie* to be coped with „ *, 

Agency for circulation to be conridered, In cl n ding employment of banka „ 

In regard to 6-rupoe note*, number of opinion* illghtiy In favor „ 

But weight of argument against, including majority of Comm la* Ion era 
Attention drawn to opinion and argument* of Baboo Hamgcmai Ghoee on point - 
Time com* for Improvement* and reform* for d*T*lopm*nt ol paper currency „ 

Etiolation of OoTernroent of India on report of Commlarion, 10th October I860 
One advantage of gold that it fadlltatra circulation of note* 

ThU would b* more perceptible if drrie* of Wane were amalgamated 
Effect of gold on 1 If gold over valued, difficult to cub note* 

Out effect of gold to driva out paper confining It to remittance* .. 

Gold abould not bo exchanged for note*, unlea* mad# legal tender „ 

rinx Cr larger BlLi-i axtract from llr Lalng’* ml nut# on bill _ ... 

Extract from repo r t of Salect Committee dated 16th February 1801 
Amendment introduced in accordance with Mr Iadng’* propoaal 
Extract from bill embodying amendment .. „ 

I\lX*T M*. J C. of Delhi Bank, to Sir C. Trevelyan, fith May 1804 
Feeling at meeting of nstlr* banker* that gold standard will succeed 
Bom* would tear* It optional to pay In gold or silver up to IU. 100 
1 Mod pa l banket would ct* silver only as fraction* of a sovereign .. .. 

Own opinion 1 till silver absorbed. It sbooid be r te t l red upto Hi. 100 or 200 
Sovereign mo*t convenient j amount and market rata at Delhi 
ho half tneatsre* or there will bo foliar# as before _ 

I xl'Ung arrangement* to be legaHxed la gold at IU. 10 each sovsttlgu .. 

II oiler* of note* and securities bow benefited br arrangement ^ 

Fiyxirirnia, Me. T It, Acco u ntant Oentral, Ceylon 1 me too, cm currency .of Island 

II puUtkm of currency and order* passed at dlflcre nt time* 

Borerelpn, whether British or Australian, legal tender for 20 sblffinge 
Rupee a tender practically for 2 hilling*, bat nqt by law 
Difficulty in practice of obtaining t ruder of a aoTerrim for IU. 10 
Endow* paper of extrema valuation* In 1802 and 1803 by a local bank „ 

Rape* •*<* British currmcy drcuUta rida'Tjy ride greater portion Indian 
Tbrea eaow* *prdfled, why rupca U preferred to English rilrer ^ ►. 

lhlrr* of Brill b nd Amti-allan acrrerrlgtu ruling In 1802 and 1803 ». 

rrxxaervT 8crrLXKCrr NUT Board 1 Utter with talnnte of Uentenant-Govcrpor on 
effect of go'<i cn _ — M 

Wr M oey * rrmarki on Brnfor Member’s rnlnuto on sulpject M 
Lc- rsperted from probable f*fl in vela* of gold „ „ 

Limit cl InJLs * power to tlaorb inetri* j diminished demand for gold ... 
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Peumvmtst SrTTTjrMKKT concluded. 

Adjustment of values every 30 yews, rood c of providing Toi tins 

Future settlements to be subject lo periodical oqutili^ tlwit .. ‘ 

Mxnutolv Mr Mttir, Senior Member, Smldor Uouid, Is. W. PnnmccS ^-3rd July 1861 
Sir C Trevelyan's tnen<mro tins nn important bearing on permanent settlement 
Sdxer subject to lit tic* depreciation, lienee fluctuating value could bo disregarded , , 
Not fo gold, enormous production tends to cheapen met il 
C roses preventing depreciation from being felt hitherto • 

On filling of present \oul u , rapid depreciation in mine of gold mil ensue 
Fall mil n fleet perpetual engagements expre^ed m gold currency 
Cori csponihng virtual diminution of land revenue shown by an example , 

Future rulers should be left, at liberty to readjust the demands of the bnto 
Demand dot to be modified on alien'd standard of ngncullnral prices 
But according to relative \ nine of gold and silver • - 

Advantage of tins mode, tlmt it inn bo applied to Bengal and Benares 
Uniform terms or pm man cut settlement every where an important object 
Settlement originally rondo m silvov ns representing share of produce 
Point illustrated bv case or n private oontnet on n stmilni basis 
Distinction between ordm iry tiansaclions anil perpetual obligations 
Gases of perpetual annuities feu, but to be exceptionally treated 
Objection met, of no special condition being required, where standard changed 
Perpetual obligations to bo met on basis of equivalence of mine 

This equitable , change of standard not matter of necessity hut convenience ,, 

No breach of favlti involved as regards the permanent settlement 
Readjustment on average of past 10 vears if fall m gold exceed 10 per cent 
Objection met, of other sources of taxation opening with progress of country 
Also, that bi*us of proposal, rtz., fall in gold. Is itsdf uncertain 
Minute of Lieutenant-Governor, North Western Provinces, dated 20th August 186 J 
Value of silver may fall ns well ns of gold, true remedy, n gram st m third 
Tins highly desirable to regulate rears ns between landlord and tenant . 

Permanent rise m food grains a cluir indication of full in vnlno of money 
Reason why theory, though lust, cannot be applied to permanent settlement 
Does uot share in Mr Muir’s apprehension oi greater depreciation of gold than silver 
Gov eminent fixing v nine of gold a safeguard , still, long before gold displaces sih or , 
Discussion of subycct vn relation to pcrniaucut settlement why premnturo . 

Government of India considers Lieutenant-Governor's view of question raised, sound 
Seriou8_ objections to periodical ndynstment of values of gold and silver 
Not necessary to enter on them , if gold lowered, silver too would fall 
Prob ible that dcpieciation of both metals has reached limit 
Government of India to Sect/ of Slate, forwarding correspondence 
PjiriyLrrg, Me. H D , Col, Tanjoke, to Madras Board, 10th Juno 1858 
Inability of Mcrnsidnrs to pay their Lists, owing to scarcity of silver 
Proposes that sovereigns be accepted at par m payment of loraiuo 
To Madras Board , 23rd Juno 1858, stntcment of sovereigns offered in 14 talooks 
Merchants ask to pay r salt and customs dues of Government in sovereigns 
To Madras Board , 25th Juno 1858, forwarding statement for two remaining talooks 
To Madras Board, 24th July 1858, trade with Ceylon paid by Accountant GenI 's bills 
Now, remittances mado in sovereigns, and sale of bills fallen off 

Another cause of scarcity of silver, extinction of Tanjore Rnj . [ > 

Further cause, expenditure on account of public works cm tailed 
Reasons for believing that large influx of sovereigns will continue 
-Withdrawal of prohibition will raise value nnd aid circulation of gold 
To Madras Board, 6th August 1858 , collections of Kovnlore talook m sovoroj gns 
•y, A f, ct S en \ ^ Ta<i ras, 13th September 1858, asks to pay out sovereigns ns special case 
Poetbb, Me N, of Semde, Punjab and Delhi Bank, to Sir C Trevelyan, 20th Mny 1864 
Had a meeting of persons engaged in trade, including Maiwarees and bankers 
Nature of question proposed to meeting, with a homely illustration 
Advantages of a gold supplemental currency appreciated 

S °purpfses pref ° rred ’ locnl P nco . wouJd not be at premium except for exchange 

PBE dmngmSf ’ m ° VementS ° f) gmdcd hy Belf - actw S Principles, disturbance causing 
India repronohed as being sink of 

Movement of, governed by many contingencies besides supply 
Natural effect of gold discovehes, causing considerable fluctuation 
„ - Xbese effecta Allowed California and Australia , how arrested or modified 
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I'jinclOTJ* ItrtAte — concluded. 

Value of subject to same law u othar cwnmodltJet 
Cheapest at place of prod action, Inereariug with ckrjH to dettitiatkm 
fit»te of prod ooe market i equally affect* both matal*, not disturbing relatlra ralne 
IndW a capacity of absorbing e*u*e« difficulty In Introducing pold 
I’atJT'raoirr 11 si G U, Aoctt- GenL, Hadrai To Govrr»*nt of Had at, 25th Jans 18W 
Suggest* that order* of Supreme Q err cram ent be taken on Tenjore CdDoetor’s proposals 
Under the circumstance*, U in fawr of rfcriring aorerefgna at par 

Mode In which *om signs pfl hi ** r*r an ue »bould be disposed of ~ 

To Oor*r%WKt%t ef Hadr^tt 23 th Bept 1858 i forward* TanjOTe Cot * latter wHhmnark* 
Aik* that Col b* allowed to pay acrrervlpn wh*n aUser 1* Insufficient 
To Gonrr w*»£ of lltdr+j 14th Oct. 1858 j particular* of «de of cold from Tnnjor* 
To Ooprraweat of l! ad rat 1 Jth Kcrramber 1858} ba» Is*u*d prohibitory orden to CoJ 
Submit* explanation required bj Gort of India, why Rs. 10 taken u par yalae 
Sale of aoterelgua recairfd from Tunjore hai resulted In a clear gain 
To Oonrannt cf Madras 6th Feb. 1858 \ reporting cmttam of farther sale of soTerelgOl 
T o Gtrmmni of Madras 4tb July 1659 } farther report on a«Ie of aoreralffna 
To (?»rrra»r*( cf Madras Oth September 1859} farther report on «un« aaqjfrt 
plica or tool ri*« in, partly owing to greater disposition to consum* 

1’aOBTjr lln. L. d, Aoeocntant Qewrral, Punjab to Sir C. Trerelyan, 10th May 1851 
Could not go to UmriUir j anqaWea oonfined to banker* of I*hore 
IMca of aorerrlgn fluctuating j entae of large Import* of gold to Ptrqjib « 

If mjuf* legal tentUr at pmldeneka, will succeed In Punjab „ M 

pROCLi5iiTi03 of 1852 1 qua* tion whether longer needed, or »bonhl be withdrawn „ 
FlxLA-rrrr VatDE. — Sea also Gold CraxncT 

8ir W liana field a remark* on ralnatkra of aorcreigua and gold pieeoa 
Original calculation of raluc of aorerdgu monron* j error how neutmlixed 
Value of gold In 1801 nearly tba cam* a* when calculation was made „ « 

Remark* of Bir C Trerelyan oa rating aoterrign In reference to rupee „ 

Qu ration of reapeetlre ralne* of goW a»d *Ut%t In Indie of great Importance 
Objection* to periodical adjustment of T*]ae* of gold and »ilrer aerlona 
Element* wanting In India for concurrent ralaatkm of gold and ailrrr coin* 

Of gold and *ilrer not altered materially from that of Art XVII of 1835 
Intrinsic ralne In relation to silver apart from other element* 

Of gold to filter deduced from table* In report of Com., not strictly corroct „ 

\ »Iu* of gold to direr greater hi market than In coinage 

A needful condition, area wh«o gold piece* are tnad* legal tender 

Gold, re Utterly to tArer ebeaper In India than In London _ 

Ialrimic ralne to bo regulated by aterago reUtlre ralno in Eoyope 

Experience needed of real reUtlre r*Ioa j Art assumed to represent It 

Doe* not really change despite Iotarmedlate fluctuation* 

' aloes adjuat themselm ; **p*rie«ee of aerie* of year* to bo eonaidered ... 

Point examined with Mr Diexson for more than 100 year* \ result 
Ihraeat gold coinage really repmenta ralno of tha two metal* .. 

Cardinal te*t, cent with charge* eatablhbe* proportion of 16 to 1 ... 

FxampH of rarlatioo with price of ailrer In London 

Condition* In India and England not analogous, ao that latter ahonld deteralno raloe 
Reason why dlOrlng In India from that In England ... 

Exampta » bowing raloe of goW piece not f r from 15 to 1 
KcJrittt of Mr Dunlop on Importation of btdUoa Into India, atm, 8 
JUwirjrais, Mr., Saperifltfndeut of Stamp*, to Oorernment of Madras, 1st Oct. 1603 
Till *oTrrrign made legal tender Impossible to fix cqniralcnt rata 
WTuUrcr tba rata fixed. It will not anawrr while market price Tariff 
Dor* not think coluag* under Act of 183^ will be mora tnccewful ^ 

Tba coin* pot being legal lender would be w ranch bullion aa before 
If frarilla and tocrcMfal, doubts If proposed mc*inr* U desirable 
Dew* not think any coin* but aorereigu* would ba courmlmt 

If gold to b* Introduced, no half^ncarure* win be effeetml ^ „ 

C*U (or gold currency amongit tha people almost nolrmal 
Imw«oq f >t IblnLlctg nxmey market* would not ba deranged by flow of gold 
llarteu dlrtnrhcd by depending co »Qt#t *kmr and btnbhlng gold from currency 
Ch»rgr from *Urer to gold will not hf sudden j trandtion period of double standard M 
Would dechre aoterrlgu* and half aorrrdgu* legal tender at B*. 19 and 6; lllrar 
rrgal ted a copper „ 

rmnwen rrcfitrdln aider IWnbay General Treamry May 16C2 to May 1801} afp.0 
Lx roar of brircl Coiamiitea on Paper Cantu cy Din w 
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Vmvr Mr Camels’ proposal to continue legal lender up to 500, sul'kH lo nlterntion 
ROT H«TncncSl^ nowhere; pauper d,Snd, ^pHeil ? .th emulation . 

Will n*scrt its ancient position in \ nine, whether in goU or ' 

Win no torngu coin con lie the exact multiple' of 

On.cinl \ nine of, Wforc gold (li<co\ cries . ’ 

Ileal mieslion, tlic worth ot, not in London hut nt Cnlcnttn 
Mr Dunlop Manager of Calcutta Urvnrh of Agra Bunk. quoted on snlycct 
Letter in nppcndi/trom Mr. Claud Brown, of J online Milliner nml Co , <»< 

Circulates in Cevlon side bv side with Bntudi curroticv 
Three c iu<cs specified win it is preferred to Lnglnh nU or 
Declared In an old proclamation ui Ceylon nimalcnt to two slnllings 
Ditloroncc m point of fact bet warn Indiuu rupee nml Luglnh lloriii 
No practic’d inconvenience, English nml Indian emnn circulate together 
Must constitute general circulation for n long tune to come 
A gold nipt c tlic onlv form in winch gold ran come into cm illation 
Unit of, the proper b ims, if gold coinage !w now introduci d 
U itiv os will look to intrinsic us welt ns nominal value ♦* *• 

Native rupee will not. lmvc ndvnntago over British, not being legal lender 

Evils of raising intrinsic vnlue of, pointed out In fore 

Necessary to leave untouched our present measure of value — the rtipcr . 

Salt Tax, essentially a poll tax on every limn, woman ami tlnld 

Test of prospontv , craving on ground of health first sat i«fird 

Sandfma>, Mh II , Oflkmtmg Comptroller fienornl , milt , dated 2Slh March 18i~ 
licnl question, whether general public require introdnclion of gold standard 
Coudition of m isscs, who find copper with shell tokens vufllcicnt, <h scriliid 
Those better olf have paper money, possessing facilities for remittance 
Many' arguments against silver urged in 18b 1, have proved fidlnumw 
Undesirable to introduce gold ns legal tender for n long time to come 
Only money changers benefit, if we do more than supply wants for convenience . , 
SrcKETxuY of isTVTC iur C Wood’s despatch of 4 th Nov ember 1850 
Not ixpedient nt present to introduce paper rtirroncv 
Circulation of sovereigns nt fixed rale dil< rred for further coimderntion 
Sir C IVood’s despatch of 2Gth Mav 18G0, not ndvisnblc nt present to introduce gold 
Wants of community belter met In paper cuvfenev, sanctioned in March 
Extract from despatch of Sir C Wo od, dated 2ml May 18GI , * 

At present n sovereign can only bo tnl.en nt its variable value ns gold ... 

Power given in Paper Currency Bill to be used to a bunted amount, and only m pre- 
sidency towns , , 

Extract from despatch of Sir C Wood , dated lGtb Scplombci 18G2 
Docs not see bow clause in question will lnlroduco a gold currency .. 

Efiect will bo that pnpor will bo subject to variation, gold remaining in deposit 
Question of introducing gold Iiob no connection with issue of notes on gold 
Itcasons why stops with that v ievv are inexpedient nt present . 

Despatch of Sir C Wood, 26fch Sep 18GI, case stated , general desire for gold coins 
Practical measure to bo considered, establishment of a double standard . 

Apart from special questions, great objection to proposed measure , ,, 

Cheaper metal becomes standard, which slight value diflercnces may clinngo 
Fiance an illustration , first silver beenrno currency, then gold displaced it 
"Question becomes, w bother cheaper to pay' Rs 10 by' a sovereign or in silver 
° f P r0Vldm 6 sovereigns, coming in India, or importing from abroad 
Mr -Brown and Mr Duulop’s papers helpful for calculating cost of sovereigns , 

Doubts if present prices in India nro a good criterion of their value 
Intrinsic value measured by price of silver in European marlcots 
Prico of gold with cbnrges to India must raise cost above Rs 10 
If sovereigns could be corned luludia, more advantage m coining silvci . 

Even it impoited from Australia, sov would be worth more than Rs 10 
Contingencies possible which will bo more in favour of silver than now 
Conclusion, proposed measure inexpedient, and would be monoiativo 

vX?^T^ m0 , nfc ? e T) tte ‘’ rccoivin S S° ld fi^ed rate at ticasuucs _ 
lue may be fixed at Rs 10 , no loss unless price falls below' this ~ 

Nature of obligation implied m making com a legal tender 

SSTo btTnflf l ’? en8ur ° or not> t0 bc lenrned flom experience . 

Men“ ™ fo1 receiving sovereigns and half-sovereigns 
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Measure unotyecfcionnble , will at l^st pave vvay for gold currmicy 
Despatch of Sir C Wood, dated 17th May 1865 . S J 

Joints of correspondence with Bengal Bank, icfera to despatch of 26th Septcmbe 
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8k0*xtabt ot Stitt, — ccmcltdtd . 

Recript of aorerrigtu antborixad by that dexpaich only u «n dpenmoit « 

Doe* not coaridcr time h** come for a farther ftep In adTanoe 

No proof that mXtt bar* Urn effected at branch bank* at pr emlam w 

T hU cmly prove* that red valoa of aoreraign# la well underttood •* 

Soreraitpia aecaoinlatad In dept*. ordered to be tranamltted to England «• 

Sir a TPboff* d*tpnie i, tOtb Ncm>mb*r 1805, admowtedgliig reerfpt of aoTerdgni 
Scccxma of Oort. ( effect of paying Intereat In pold, lnateod of direr aa itdpulatcd 
Reply of Bengal Chamber of Commarea to otjjectloo oo tbla atom 
flrtojotaax — tea Bern on 

HmfTT CoMtrrra — Extract from report of lflth February 1861 on Paper Currency BID 
Amendment Introduced In accordance with Hr Lalng** vWwa 
BrmJtMTr — aee poutarcre SiraocntT. 

flnnorra- Repreaentation, through Bengal Chamber on derirnbleneaa of a gold currency ►. 
Reawma for Introduction at preaent time nrgad 

Vkwt and reaaooj of objected to by Government of India M - 

View* upheld by Bengal Chamber of Commerce •* 

Of Upper India i their feebng recorded In Appendix I to Sir 0. T revel ynn’i mlnota 
SlLYri W* *1*0 Oolo 

Difficulty of obtaining from other countrica, derange* the exchangee « 

TabU of buJlkm tod coin imported In lart ill yeara 

More than annual production of the world absorbed by India ~ 

Inadequate to want* of circulation ainco acttlng In of proeperity 

Average price of bar tiltar In Bombay for 100 tolaba, 1833 to 1883, Appendix B .. 
Average price of bar rilrer In England per ox- atendard, IBM to 1883, Appendix 0 — 

Price of bare per ox. atandard. In London 1863 to 1863. Appendix G 
Before California, production more than gold, liner, esae rrreTted 
I to porta of already equal to entire production of whole world „ 

II lota unable to turn out coin* aa faat aa required 

Average monthly amount remaining uniaaoed In 1863-04, Appendix 3 

Bullion receired monthly at threw mlnta from Mar 1803 to April 180k Appendix 3 .. 

Total amount coined j balance uncoined at end of each month 

Bo H loo tendered monthly at Bombay May 1803 to April 1804 

Bullion receired coined and remaining UDeoined In three mlnta, May 1803 to April 
JSGb Appendix 3 

The tame in Calcutta mink Appendix 3 A 

Tha tune In Madraa mint. Appendix SB ♦. 

The ratne la Bombay mint- Appendix 3 0 — 

B affirm tendered for coinage to Bombay mint. May 1801 to April 1801 

Statement of remittance* In aid of Bombay trc aanr y May 1803 to May 180k 

App, 0 .. ... 

Table of out torn of bora lent from London to bo coined at Calcutta .. 

Rato of Council bib* on India lait year the meaxure of price of bar aDrcr 

Preaent rate of bill* equal to 6* id per ox. of bar illrer In London „ ... 

Statement of acUlng price of hart of atandard quality In London 

Table* from Financial Department, Bluetrating facte regarding price of - 

Sir 'V Manvfield « remark* oo table of price* of bar (Brer In London 

Statement ibowing price In London from 18o0 to 1603 

Of lat* year*, more reerired from China than from England „ „ 

Statementof Import# and erporta from 16304*1 to 1873-78 ... 

Oined ilnce 18G9 much In* than In foar year* prerioca to 1609 
Import and coinage of 4 yean be fore end rince notification of Nov e mber 1803 
SrV M*. J D — To Government of Madraa, £2ud September 1BG8 ^ ... 

Of ltte year* there baa been great loemae In import# of gold and allver „ 

I rcewi mi! rirenuutance* petti g away j mrtah reverting to normal atandard 
Peculiarity j larr portion of allrer exported, bulk of gold remaining - 
Prioa f •orrra'gw* from 1RT ) allowing impwalUlUy of fixing an equivalent 
liw not ibtnk a lea* enni valent than Ha, 10-13 will meet the object „ 

N *t In f vour of receiving aoverrlgn* at trr**urie* at a fixed v*lno 
1 !*e cannot y t bo aaf 1j predicated j if not made legal tAider rate mtghl be gaf ly 
rrited to B*. 10-8 

But to rucoura-v In trod act ion, on rate lower than Ra. 10-13 auflWeut *. 

1 *te*«l of tarsture projxwrd, would leave gold a marketable commodity „ 

Sa I qtjcvtl **. at ahat Uiulitd vain** bnntd 10 Ropey gold j4ecev be erinrd f 
jl « 6M L -a rqualitatloq with 1L. In hi riircr can be mad# or radnUined 
lTfl-to»tl n i.i he ripcctcd white iuItct L falling and gold rid g 
Nr ml i tc eo*ir*c between matin gold legal itiodard, or retain! altver a* U U « 
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Snr, Mn J T) rimr?» forf 

a'mic not comp for ifotnge, r<M not «lM nrc fiber ns cireul'ilmg medium 
One cth-ct, to time out iviper currency, confining it to rnmtt niece 
TN'o objection {n imlinr* lnutip taken nt hgnl mine, but Uni not 111 ely ,, 

So\ n.tUOV — ‘'op nW fioU' Cl i:l 1 MW. 

Original rnlcuhtirm of value erroneous , error how noulrilircd 

I’rue of, In llomhiv, 1357 to 3 Sf*H Appendix A . , . • . . 

Coiiml in Auidtiihii. nml undo legnl tender in Colonic** •«* 

Anmml rnfos of <*\fo from Jnmnri lSi’t to Juno )s(U in Appendix 8 

Mr Claud Hrown’n opinion tlmt il umv lie turmd out nt mint nt Ifo 10 ... 

1‘ile m Upper India sciroilv ext •edi tlmt nt jwrti, thn exphiiml 

I) it*l flioMinp value of M-tintnnl gold to he Hi* 11 1 1 P< r luolmr ... 

Coil of ro\ * reign nt 'hi* price, with rticiV'rigc H* lot (* . 

Exlntuc vnluwtmin tlnrinp foG2 nml 1M>9 l*v n loc-d bud . , , 

Price* of Ilntidi nml Amtroli m, ruling in 1S0J nml 13(>'t . 

Price in India it* an art n le of cnimm rra idtghtlv ufoor Hu 10 l 
Average quotation*' in Runbiv of Ungindi and Anstrnhnn 

Act npo price of 1 ngludi b<vu reign*. Ac., mire IblQ .. 

Remittance from 1 nglnnd to Imim li*>v pournul j qmintitv n fnctor 

Mr Uimlop’f nUnlttion of w*l of hivinr down nt C’nl not borm* out by Ortl Ranh ,, 

Mint be nUd m lmlin nt Indniti prue in mIvu 

Price nt Cnleiittn nml Bombay since beginning of Drrrmbir 1808 

Mr Dicb 'on e note on recupt nnd mine of 

r«< invite of imports for Hid to 31ft Dreeinber, from 8 to 10 millions sfcrbng 
SxKvenrv Miu J — Minnie, dnton ilOtb .Inmim \ 1869, on a gold enrn m\ , 

In October Inst, objected to notification <b rl irmp sovereipm rtecrnible nt Rs 10 1 
'Hint minute mislaid, proceeds to re state grounds of dissent 
Snnunnry of nuns tires taken in 18G1 nnd 1808 

Isotific-ition of 18G9 objected to, became it would bine no effort , thin sliuv n 
As no prcci'e rale could be fixed, sover< i*.n« vv.*tild line fluctuating bullion Millie 
Same com Uimou applies to nil gold coins link's legal Under, and so rated ns not to 
sell ns bullion , . .. . 

Without legnl tender, coin becomes nn nrticlo of ordinary nifrelinndisc 
Uvcn if mndc Biich, docs not lo*c tlmt cbnrncter, cn«col two mofnlH current 
Di'crcpnucy between notification of Oct 18G8 nnd Sir It ’temple's minute of June 18G8 
Even if pieces mnde legnl tender, nnotlier needful condition, rdntiic inluntion , . 

Proposition to com gold under Act of 1835 made by bir W. Mansfield in 18G1 
l’nssngcs on tlm Biib|cct uted from lm minute of March 18G1 , , , 

Similar recommendation by Currency Commission, ext rncls from report . ,,, 

Roil question, whether ruling under Act is proper rating for new coinnge , 

Gold relntivclv to silver cheaper in Imlm tlmu London , I\I r Arbutlmot quoted , 

Mr Arbntlinot’s remarks exhaustive, Indian mines tend to Europenn stnndnrd 
Conclnsion, intrinsic value to be regulated fo niemgo relntno \nluo in Europo , , 

Statements in despatch relntno to coircctuess of standard of Act, quoted 
Question not oue of opinion but fact, is \nluo assigned by Act correct P 
High price of silvor when nnnuto nnd report were written, not maintained 
Reference to tables, showing prico given to siher by Act, not rcnclicd smeo 1820* 

Tables from Financial Department, illustrating facts Btnted regarding price of silver 

Figures show tbnt gold pieces of legal tender cannot be coined at intes of Act 

If tins could bo done, any incrcaso in vnluo of gold would demonetise pieces 

Introduction of gold must linvo this effect, preventing circulation of pieces 

Argument of direct import from Australia, European prices would still rnlo India 

Question of coining pieces under Act from gold obtained under the notification 

Quotations of sovereigns and bars, loss of coining from soieroigns compared with bars 

Absolute loss of 1 42 per cent jn comorting sovereigns into gold moliurs - 

Inference, pieces so coined would bo withdrawn from circulation after issuo , ] 

Prices of gold quoted in Indian maikcts refer to coin, not gold as bullion 

Despatch to bocrotary of State quoted as to coinage under Act still goiug on 

Impugns statement, -pieces coined never come into cnculation 

Sole effect, to give the gold a certificate of weight and quality 

Steps to bo taken for a gold cui rency , desirableness left out of question 

Two conditions, legal tender, and intrinsic value regulated by European markots 

Unwise to com gold, with purpose to altei value ucemdmg to Indian markots 

Mode in which pieces may bo coined of value regulated by that of Europe 

Proper couiso to hunt legal tender to Rs 200, as far as public is concerned 

Bnt Government to receivo gold coins without limitation , result of over issue 
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SnucHET lit J., — «mW«J 

On eyoatliatlcm of reUttre Yalno* In Europe and India, gold to be made sole standard 
This proew followed bj European powers that bare adopted the Frano nnlt 
Ih-mart* on propolis of Mint Marten, especially Colonels Bollard tod 8mlth M 

Present tlm* Inappropriate for amlmllatlng Indian atandard to pound staling 
If pold coinage now Introduced, It abould b* heard cm mpeo unit 
Mint SI aatcr* a scheme, to force gold by contracting ailrer currency 
Disastrous efftets of artificial enhancement of coat of iflrer mouay 
Mearam (or Introducing gold i herald not dlatarb rtandard of relae 

Stuabt Mb. J to OoTernment of Bombay 3rd Auguat 1868 j la In farour of o gold 
currency •» 

Etchang a, more than prie* of gold, goTems ahlpmenta of aorerelgna from Anatralia 
Sorardgn sent to India by Anatralian banka, aa mode of remittance to London ... 
Failure of notlflcntlcm of 1804 dne not to ralue pat on aorerelgn* but other e*a*e* 
Uncertain Taloa and difficult eonrerskm the bar to aoTerelgna used for re mitta nce _ 
If Hied rain* glren and made legal tender aortreigm would anprraede ailrer 
All naceswiry to rnaka sOTerrigna and half-aorerriffTU legal tender at R*. 10 and Ra. 5 
Present high rate dua to fart that there are few in the conn try ^ 

Introduction facilitated by legal tender declared at Ra 10 and Ra. 6 
Mohan mlcht ilio b* Ltued at It*. IB, but aoTwrdgns more naefol ... 

Scwtdubt CtjKBucrr— 8c* Gold Crsarxcrr 

TlT to a. Mm J Secretary Bombay Chamber of Commerce — See BOMBAY OeBQIB or 

Cowwnact 

Timtll, 6 IB R— Jflauf* of Bth Jnoe 1808 j opening remark* j why notification of Narem 
bar 1801 failed 

Question to b* considered, if proposed rata abould not b* raised abore It*. 10 
Amount reccWed at trensuriri j araraga market ralue dtaouaed by Sir W Manafield 
Quotation* from Sir C. Wood, Mr G. Arbuthnot, and 8lr 0. Trorelran 
l*roposes, that local Goremmanta and Mr Llckaou of Bengal Bonk b* consulted on rata 
Act XVII of 1836, Section 7 aaoted aa presiding a gold piec* of Ra. 10 „ 
lVsaages cited from tfport of Commission and despatch or Sir C Wood „ 

Qontkin If proclamation of 1865 U longer needed, or ahould be withdrawn 
Means axis tin j, of procuring andlrient aunply of gold foe coinage 
Got eminent to taka power to declare gold coins legal tender at prppar time 
Attention to ba giren to combined ajatam of International and decimal coinage 
Before declaring legal tender would await effect of reoeiring sorertlgua at revised rating 
and coining gold [deers 

Reference on tbes* point* to be made confidentially to local Gort*. and Mr Dickson 
iliamlr 16th September I8GS j opinions elicited by circular j Madras replies expected .. 
Tim* come for notification offering aonrelgns at Ra. 10-4 j this at least *nf* 

Proposes a fresh proeLa ttou under sanction of Goreroor General In Council 

if sNtc dated °0tb October 1863, submitting draft notification 

Question of coining gold pieces to stand orer for the present ... 

Answer to Mr Strother an point of reference to Secretary of State 
JJiaa/e dated 11th February I960 1 introductory remark* 

For reasons for coarse adopted by Gort^ refer* to It* despatch of 33rd Dec. 1808 

Data of European ralatt admitted, but exchange* and tb* Ilka cause fluctuations .. 

Mr Stracbey s ommlon to add charges to pries of sllrar hi Europe 

Al*o the rircntnstanecs ranting demand for direr In India 

Mala point, relttlre ralna i price of aorrrelgn In India as prosed by orldcnce 

Rating from eiperi nee bears out raloatlou of 1846, and proceedings of Ooremment 

ILLtlr* raloe aoes not really change dcsplta Intarmedlat* flact nation* 

Values aoon adjust thrmselre* j experience of aeries of years to bo considered 
This point examined with Mr IHehson, for more than loo ytara j result 
PnOrirnt reply to Mr Strucbey that In fixing rata of Pa. 10-4 wo act cautiously 
Does not sea bow Art of IWj can be obsolete as asserted by Mr Stracbey 
Or that Ir-al tender f gold * herald ba limited, that of ailrer bring unlimited 
Thl rontranr t natural order and recognized principles and practice .. 

A/ fe of IS (Jrt omitted) „ 

hntnalt notes by Mr LHcLsoq of Bengal Bunk and Messrs. Chapman, Sandenian 
and Oroy „ M 

(Vv\ l currency dr\ nW i pieces coined represent rtUtW* value accurately 
t mrse to b* t ken for ollim t t making gold the one legal standard ♦, 

O-e d rtjLt l root of urtter whether g Id currency le needed at all „ ►. 

1 r t hare in d rabt, but bri L > Uh M L»lag and others tint It Is rrejsDcd 
1 nxreds to »utc mvju» «bj a go 1 cumcry L desirable 
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Tnrru , Sir R 

Superior cMmintkm of gold m nil countries; n writer on bullion quoted , . . 

The uu»'t advanced nations, l.nghud, Frame. Ac , iKis-e": gold rnrrourv 

Allowed bcH medium ot exi linage ntul mon«nre of \nlno in largo transit tinns 

Admi Smith Mirltcl Cluvnhir. McCulloch, Timkc nml Clinmheri quotid 

Al-o Dunning Mnclood, John Stuvrt Mill mil Nicliolmii, on Mine *mlo 

Al-o, authorities wlm prefer t-llvcr standard. n« Rhnido nud James M ilmn 

Ituli'i n v,vilt?i.d cmititri , though poor, in ports rich enough 

No answer to *nr tint mn<« of people sro nnthtiig hotter limit copper 

’I hi mo‘t important «ln<*cs, IcoiL r* of the nation, me gold 

Tf not for interior, gold vvnnud for internal, espcrmllv fornpn trade , 

N titular mtng pohl meiMir. d bv number of 5 ntul 2} rupee tmiMLlions . 

facts cited, -hmunp notional prejuilir. to be in favour of pold 

In | SHI), niter role bird tomb r, lint pohl still roonil at trrnMines ,,, 

Tln« stoppid m lSoM, but prohibit ion withdrawn m 1M.0 
Mi wire not ctTcctu il stotc ot exth nigt s preventing import* of pold bullion 
No permoiienl influx expi cted till gold pic c< are made legnl (eiuKr 
Mi Cullocb quot< d , Nr \\ Momlu U1 el ibnrotod Mini' point m ISb f 
To compil use of one mctol, culnnc, s price, and tin luinoco'-.nrv expense 
Amount of silver in India , smnll percentope in pnribose. a large extra expense 
Agun, tnc of gold a great paving in minting eburg, - and iuor and tear 
Inrtlier, cold wonted, because it lias ilfict of Fteadyiug price of silver 
Social nosaiis In Imho vvhv silver currency Js inconvenient without gold 
Continent of Europr ntul India how diflenut , India supplied through Ilnglnud 
Australia the natural potirec of stipidv oi preuons metals to India ,,, 

Svstem of metallic cum nr v pr< vmts India from using this advnntngo 

Col Smith, Mint Master, ami Sir W Mansneld quoted on this point 

Also Sir C 'Irt\iljnn, bow balance of trade would be adjusted with Australia 

Tins illustrated bv adjustment, vvbieli l d.es plate with China . , , , 

One marbl'd peculiarity of India, vast rcmittamcs to England nt great cost 

Way in which pununts nrrnugid between rngland and India, council drafts 

Various wavs m which tins arrangiment is iiiconvi tdent to India 

Case of Hamburgh anil London cited from Mr Ooschcn to show disnihnntago to India 

Standard for India should be the Mime as tint foi Lnglnnd 

Gold currency not only a saving, but facilitates settlement of obligations 

Air Chapman's argument of effect on native mind if silver be demonetised 

Quite true that unlives look to intrinsic us well hr nominal value of rupee 

Yet mine rupee will not have advantage over British, not being legal tender 

British rupee might ho less esteemed, but gold cnriciicy would riso m repute 

If old silver standard is taken awav, a superior gold one is given lnstencl 

Objection, sufficient gold not available to justifv its becoming legal tender 

This no sufficient re iso n for refraining from declaring gold legnl tender 

Need for gold would secure a sufficient influx in n short time 

Present gold coinngo rcallv represents lclutnc vnltio of the two metals 

Rato of Its 10-4 for sovereigns coincides ns nearly ns possiblo With that standard 

Non-receipt of sovs since I860 due to state of exebango preventing bullion import 

Nou arrival of gold duo to artificial causes, creating fancy’ demand for sovereigns 

Proportion of 16 to 1 between silver anil gold affected bv value determined by law 

A cardinal test, cost with charges, establishes proportion of 16 to 1 

Proportions suggested by Mr J Norman for bringing in gold for coinage 

Indian gold coins proper for currency , sovereigns might bo legal tendei° for Rs 10 4 

Prospect of an international universal coin seems to be disappearing 

Objection of national debt and paper currency being in lupces, before disposed of 

For other points refers to repoit ot Cunency'Comnnssion of 1867, and other papers 

Urges proposals of Mr Dickson ns snfe and prncticnl first steps 

If proposed measure fail, what questions to be consideied and steps taken 

If Government now decides, suggests that nnotkei Commission be appointed 

Note, dated 8tb July 1873 

Records views on course to be adopted for a legnl tender gold cunency 
This a real need of India, belief or disbelief of need at root of matter 
Recommendations of June 1872 recapitulated, is still of same mnul 
Proposed subsidiary measures can do no barm, and in one way will do good 
This shown , still asks that proposed two steps be taken 
Explains object of proposing a Commission to investigate relative vnlues 
Account of past measures , gold foi some time not presented at treasury 
Sovereigns to a limited extent imported, commanding higher price than Rs 10 8 
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Toiri*, 8r» R — co*d*d*d. 

GoW Imported In aam* period if*/ rilrer rices ISffi) ranch If** 

Relative proportion of Import of gold to rilver m great or greater than enrcr 
Silver eoGedtlnce 18® much lew than in four jean previous to 18® 

Bat coinage of gold greater j proportion of two coinage* maintained 

T»He aubjoloed In W satiation) comment* on the table 

On whole, prtwpect of gold finding waj Into trraaury not encouraging 

Qwetloo orieee, when rate of R*. 10-4 for Sovereign*, and IU. 10 for piece*, la sufficient' 

Opposing rlew* of aathorlUe* i CommUaion derired to decide thl* question 

Ilektire value hard to be ascertained on acenent of flactnation# 

Approximate a t crag* v*i nation aacerUinahlo j aolotkra poaafble 

Question to be propounded to Commbrion for inreatigatlon, abated 

When opinion obtained, farther reference to be road* to ec^asrt* In England 

Bj tbe*e mean* Government wo old be obis to come to a *onnfl conclusion 

Gold to h* declared legal tender *t rating ao determined — .. 

In ft rat iiutanee gold not to be mad* *ole tender but aflver with It 

If gold made aoia tender there aroald not probe bly be oongh for circulation 

Bnt It exlata lar -elj In country j thl* *ecn from Import* le*a export* 

Balance of trade won Id largely be adjusted In gold, when legal tender .. 

BT1 rer to remain legal tender till gold a*#erU ita superiority 
Effect of gold and rilrer bring both for a time legal tender .. 

Objection* to don bio standard apply only to It* permanent maintenance 


Mart bo endured till opportunity of malting gold eole rtandard 
If allvcr hold* It* own at flrat, no barm would come Irom dcrohla standard 
If gold flow* In, that the moment to declare it tele tiandard 
Delay la molt to l>o expected j If otherwise Government ahonld be prepared 
Abeenca of pro— o re not a reaaon for Dot moving bnt the contrary 
Government ahonld be ready beforehand j thl* the time for preliminary rtepa 
Tionx, CArr„ Offg Dep. Comtnr, Utnball a, to Cob Sir Herbert Edwarde*, filth Jnna 1801 
I'artlcnlar* of a caae of coining motor* oecnrring at Jngadrce 
Inference from mutUating aora^ that sovereign ought to bo m«uli legal tender 
Coining not confined to J aged roe, bot extends to Delhi, Roorkee and other place* ^ 


Coining not confined to Jogadree, bot extend* to Delhi, Roorkee 
Head* of etldence given by tome of the partiea armted 
J eyporo mobrnre uttered In hills, Moonhedabod m oh ore In plain* 
Todd Mft. J C j Memorandum dated Rangoon, 27th Jane 1804 


Gold currency In B. Rarmah highly deal table j EncEih eoveroign the beat form 
Toner — Meaning of token coinj legal tender of, why limited 

Tottx Coral a c not nccettary during transition period, but when change U accomplished 
In India, cans* rendering It Decenary doe* not yet exist 
AwAhrr reawm against Introduction, poopie not educated to tho point 
Primary u»c to atone *I matter ofeocvenlenoe for aheenoe of lUrer 
Another uve to fix metallic currency protecting It from fluctuation 
In gold, contrary to t o r re el principle and all previous usage 

If gold become* standard, silver mutt bear nominal value, and became token coinage 
Ti* \ircc. Import* *nd export* of — See Doobti aj to Extobt*. 

TnrriLTajr Si* C. E. dated fiOth June 1861 

Proposal of Ben Mid. nd Bom. Cham*, of Commerce and of. Bom. A asoeUtloQ „ 
reeling of native ba n k er * of Calcutta ; of Upper India »hewn in Appendix I 
Opinion* of member* of Bombay Government cited, and ol Mr Walter Oaacla 
Practical proposals in Mr Canria letter quoted 

Recommendatloni of Sir W Mansfield, Bombay Commander In-Chief noticed 
Uoanlmou* opinion In favor of gold currency j cauae of unanimity ... 

hat or* of late crbla, and mean* of prevention or mitigation considered 


hat or* of late crbla, and mean* of prevenutro or mitigation considered 
Condition of India from horember 1803 to March 1601, baa been compared with Lon 
ion in 1817 and 18^7 

But Dttia ia common \ In India no drain of apod e from atate of foreign exchange* .. 

llach bold trad! g in cotton end plece^ooda, but market* had been ruing 

Much active enterpria# aUo In tea and other lo dm trial undertakings 

Bnt public couCJence In ibrir profitable character remained tmahaken « 

Root of et l tench deeper i ferope on bl» to return mere band la o 

B Banco to be paid In tncud, tin cotton cloths aent on opening of trad* ... 

But rortnal slat* rrteru til aryl ainc* 1817 13 Import of aped* lucreealeg^. 

Balance to be pal 1 In specie angmented by RutiLn and American war* 

Ib^niDd on rcaourtea of India could not be tntt et form fy price* ». «. 

lHvrrtl ef f»1 an-it and UVrar raised price of labour and all article* *« 

Ccttoa it*a to J or 4 times Its former price j this seen In App. t 
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Tnrvri/v \*x. ^lft C' r — cfinfL » rj 

I'ri'i'Ol lbbtl M not uinnot'irx . (\pnl- fn oxmu 1*»1 impml* 
linin iwt prx'p-irut In tnhx> I'm Ifli m mvif u tun <• i>« x.ptixnl* ut*. 

Ontv article in nnlx. r*- il demand among the I'mplo »\ a* npi ciy , , 

(u'UUhmc excluded tic m*< u\, mixer l»*nl t«» hi it the strum , , 

Jn OtlnT xxord*- the ctiM<- xx»* rmplntunllx » im remit lie one 

Mcmcx m ctnuDlum f-nfluirnt to can \ on tnl< nml i xclniign , , , 

But net for nm ting <1* ui'iml rimed h\ for* igh trade 

Mod. * m whnh prodm •’ expelled t** 1 upland i* pud for 

In Noxeml ir 1MD d.mt.ml rot ut ititpr* cult nted tu mtcimU nml duration 

I*„ n a« r>t llmd * exhne-ud. Ihoii) It Gexirnnunl e-xMi Ini met * were made axndnble , 

jl,gh ratra in War for tnomt Gnxcrnmcitt iieitriltcsdn lined 

Onlx srrmltx width held it* ground the Unu rmneiil note currency 

Cnus not nirnl hx dt firu tn \ of emulating tmdmm, proof* 

Unt In itimdltiiMn * 4 to t the onlnmnr unrritttih oqtmnliut* . 

Al*o hx regulation* of Gox eminent, xxluch i’ov e atl v «*r ndxnnl ige oxer gold 

Greit import* of mixer due to Us b. mg tin- oith thing the j>ooj»D will take 

lUmcdx for ‘train ixerx addition tint can tmxxl*' to nrtu.it * in demand 

Pi* or goods ntid xnrn.utetal utctiMl* itttil Chrahiro rrtll tommg to tlio rescue , 

Cltttf td*\erl should 1» to xxtnlvO Wit molali nrtteh* of import 

Ihfnn Oidtlnritta, silver production excu did gold, ctsc rex xr*cd since 

Mode in \\ Ittcli polil front Australia ionic* in mixer, deranging market* 

Coum, of trulo «l< -crtDcil, iHiufitinp nil, if poltl placed on fooltnp with silver 
Vncmtin in import* lntlmrlo filled xxttli nix or, lint worse cxil behind , 

Imports of mixer idrCadx njtuil to entire production of xxliolo xxorld, 

Be<mc* exhausted in Unt tnl btitcs nnd Primer , oilier countries, too, noc<l Btlxei 
In ndjustmg oxchnngc*, lnrf or Inlrmce ha* to lie pmd to Chinn in silver 
Iiulimi mint* unable to turn out mixer ns fa*t ns xx tinted 
Axernpe monthly nmonnt unrotned in 1802 Gl shown in Appendix A 
Probable consequence* of d* flcicucy of stiver to mlju*t b thneo of irmly . 

Be*t remetlx to put pold on snpic fonlmp n* mixer ns nn nrtulo of impoit 

Tin* onlx to he dom h\ restoring pold to it* place in the currency , 

Superior advantage of pold rummed up in fact of hrpe xuluo m small hulk 

Compiritixe xxcipht nml facility of counting, Hixinglo** nnd tnconxcnieucc , , 

A serious drawback, that cnouplt moiicx for use cannot be earned on person 

Pnper the rcpresentntixe of gold, India lum ndxnnccd to gold stngo , , 

Gold used in Indin formcrlx, nml still, in countries boyond frontier 

Pnper bnsed on silxer is nn irregulnr ndxnnce per snltum 

Pnper currencx fuirlx succc c sfui , note tirculni ion , 5 rupee notes should bo issued 

Not accepted by people, xxlio will lmxe mtimsic x’nlue in payment 

Iticrcnseti imjiorts of gold since Jinx 1SG0 show xxhich tlicj like best 

An ingot currency org miznil by them in somo places, in fnco of discourngomcnls 

Penl gold moburs tnndo bj forgers who profit bj tlio proimum 

Details of four such eases in Appendix 4, one on scale of u mint , , 

Other proofs that gold conngo is popular, Joypore coinage m esteem 
Punjab nnd Bununh cited, being two exticmities of the empiro 
Most decisne example in Madras , conospondencc gncn in Appendix 6 
Bnt for Supreme Govt ’s intci fcrence, silver would lmvo been displaced in Tniijoro 
Lord Liverpool’s opinion justified that gold is the propoi metal for rich couutucs 
Question for consideration lioxv this object can bo best nttnined 
Provision of Act XIX of 18G1 , Mr. CnBscls’ nnd Sir B, Frcrc’s rcmnrks cited 
Provision borrowed from English Act of 1844 on issuo of notes against silvci 
Mr Wilson’s objection stated , object of bolding silvci m issno department of Bnnk of 
England 

Bensons why n similar provision regarding gold not earned out in India , 

Mr Wilson’s opinion of effect of issuing notes ngmnst n gold reserve 

Opraior of Mr G Arbutknot of tlio Tiensury on same subject 

Complication fiom issue of notes m cxchnngo foi bullion ns well ns com 

Mint certificates payable on demand instead of 20 or 80 days’ sight 

This involved great difficulty , large remittances made to Bombay 

Difficulty felt nt Calcutta and Madras also to meet certificates 

True basis of paper currency, issue of notes only in exchange for com 

This would enable return to practice of paying certificates after coming 

Appendix— 1st, silver bullion leceivod monthly at three mints, May 1862 to April 1864 

2nd, total amount coined , 3rd, balance uncoined at end of each month 

4th, silver bullion tendered montbly-at Bombay, May 1861 to Apul 1864 , , 
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Cth, remittance* to Bombay May 1883 to April 1864, to reinforce Oort, balance* 
p„t proceedings In connect km with gold coinage mohur and star pagoda 
Act of 1836 enacted gold coin* not u legal tender bet pawing at treasurie* 

TUta ilated la proclamation of 1841 subject to variation from tlma to time 

In Nay 1841 redaction of aelrooTaga on gold bullion extended to Madras nod Horn boy 

In January I860, effect of California on price of gold In India fiiat noticed, 

Fffeet of Australisn d is c ov ery \ gold not recelred at treasuries after December 1 863 „ 

We should now retrace onr step* and declare gold with allTcr legal tender 

Mr WH*m • otyectloo contract to b* paid In metal la nae when made 

Objection answered by Sir W Mansfield j hia argnmenta noticed 

Queatlon of donbla atandard j popular sentiment, cmn metal me* in re of value 

Though two made legal tender one practically the itandard of value .. 

British currency passed tbrouph alteratkm stage till gold waa eatnbllabed la 1816 
Thli experience applied sine* 1833 to reform of metallic money la colonies 
Whole process described In Appendix 7 extracted from Mr Ar both not a memo. 

Onr example followed by United State* ) proceeding* there described 

Same change in France 1801 to 1860 j gold now the standard currency 

Tapvra relating to Ceylon in App. 10 j immoalty from crisis doe to doublo atandard 

hothlng rnnalai to be added to argument a for gold a* auxiliary c ur r en cy 

Step* of process of Introduction > habits and feeling* of people to bo regarded 

Gradual addition of gold to existing ill er currency recommended 

First effect, to rmlaa value of gold and lower that of rilver j advantage of tlita 

After effect, to fill currency with gold, » liver becoming token comage 

Ad ran tag* of one ool/cmn atandard of exchange throughout the empire .. 

After California, sovereign* took place of dollars In Meditcmnaan and Levant 
In Australia, sovereign* coined and mad* legal tender In coloule* 

Select Corner. In 1862 to report on legalUlng 8vdncy aorereign hi United Kingdom 
Content* of report) recommendation* of committee nnder nx bead* 

Recommendations accepted, and treasury minute recorded on 8th June last ^ 

Thor only external obatacl* to • apply of India with gold about to be removed 

Qaestloo of a mint at Melbourne n t entered Into by tha Committee 

The q oration of Importance to India In rcspoct of a sufficient supjfly 

Major Ward, Master of the 8vdoey Mint quoted on thl* noint 

StatUtka showing falling off In produce of Australian gold Add* 

Qaestloo bow eoverelgn to bo rated In referenee to the rupee 

General principle*) lit, rate to bo rather above than below present prieo of gold „ 

Effect in regard to contract* of Axing rate too high .. ^ 

If too low the wont would be to retard tb* operation of th* mcainre 

Rato to bo fixed not In respect of valo* In Europe bat coat from Australia _ 

Fraction* to b« avoided If poaalble, aj In account* between India and England _ 

N aln* of Madraa fanam j expedient adopted by Moolraj ab Mooltan 

Sir 0. Wood quoted on Importance of convenient ecu Tertian Into rupee* 

Re farm of cur rency In Wrtt India coloule* facilitated bv joining priori plo A convenience 

Tbitki ao i 'c i t l gp near enough to R*. 10 to be fixed at that value ^ 

Official value of rune* before discoveries | valueof bar silver in London, 1803 and 1803 

Real question, worth of tbe rape* not In London but at Calcutta 

Mr Dunlop, Manager of Calcutta Branch of Agra Rank, quoted on subject 

Annual rates of rale, from January 18^9 to Jnn* 1801, lu App. 8 _ 

Mr C. Brown s opinion quoted tbit •orarei-n* may be turned out at mint at R*. 10 

list* of aoTvrvlpn In Upper India exceeds that at ports ) this explained 

I) tv paid In Australia to custom j charge at Sydney Mint 

Trau« with Anttralla w Q reduce as well as steady prieo of gold In India 

Sovereign ander valued at Re. 10 vet wtD b* preferred In all but petty dealing* 

Propose* that sorer L*ns be declared legal tender In India at It*. 10 

Iwllon ml t* to receive gold bullion on ume terms, with cast or coin ige _ - 

Mint charge on silver t be m lut lord as at present _ 

Curmwy rv><ea to be penile In cither coin, not In bullion ^ 

Of ooinfon, th t sovereigns In sufficient quantity a 111 be provided _ 

Coueluslou ) remark* n boarding pTopetalty of people and of N tlr Stale* 

Anver* wills t pt. Lre* that demand for currency will Increase beyot 1 all experience 
I roplf rl/f have pred us tnKal | b It to be 11 r or divided with goll f 
Aano 1 prtdurtV>n t g. U We *1 time* that of silver j gold f r move efficient 
Quantity rrepi red will be 1 j time* I. than If pah! In litre „ 

If ab»>tptW> le dbertrel to p Id, d er re d thm f tbe metal will cease „ 

AgttCt t* th Mr Jrvcui that grid wiU beertr the moors of tb* world 
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.Vi ufr, dnttd 23rd Nmiinbi r lSGl ... 

Sra< t*vrv of MatoN diomon onrioc!, if prices l>o calculated on those in London 
Lima's tint son cn urn mint bo ritid in India on Indntn price in silver 
1 nine of pncioui mrtiD sublet (o Mine laws m other commodities 
Oui]> <t nt )d ice ol pr»rim t mi. men aung, with charge", to destination . . , 

Silver from **on?h Ametin lnm charred more heavih than gold from Australia 
It. v-mt nbs gold R cheap. r in interior tlnn nt Calcutta nnd Bombay 
l'rn e of s ixinutt it OnhiiUa nnd Umilm since beginning of Inst December . , 

\pp In Mr Dunlop, rbo \s cmi'niit lou price with downward tendency 
QmnlitiM it»] v irU d mrin ate no ncclih ntal or i-olntcd transactions 
‘'late of pro.luc* mntkit* up dK »tUcl« Wh imloR, not disturbing rclntn c value 
No r>M*. ejiibh doubt tint it undo legal Under, sovereigns will pa*s current for Its 10 
Sup rior come nonce or gold ciirr< nc\ uortb, on nverure, nt least 2 per cent ... 

Coo contr.ni 1 itcd tu rii«piLh of 2nd Mnv 1801, coirnlercd to bin o occurred ... 

Q.mjton <onb\ hnnllv be in n better portion for satistncton solution . ,,, 

Object, not to r< lobittomre currem y . but to provide for tile future ... ... 

A period of double stand ird nert"-ary for cbntipmp bans of currency 
Alt. led cimmnt.aiici a of lndi i call for tame course ns in other countries ... 

Notid s S. cn ‘nrv of MnUV dicnion ngntalnig note* 1 , principle of note currency 
Ditfi r< nee In tut tti bullim nt It ml ot 1. upland nnd ns imported to India . , 

SieV.on of M ito*H rir<paUh of )V»1 quoti d m fnvoiir of vnvv talon ... 

One main obji . t of pap. r, to ei immure spicie nnd mnl.e it reproductive 
Amount of notes m circulation nnd Fortuities invested, difference Kept in com 
nnd bullion 

Muth b «s sutTieu nt to meet probable demand, if kept in lopnl com 
Note eircnlntion nnd rtFirve of Cnlculti nnd Bombay, provision in cash bulnnccs to 
meet dcnmml . . .. ... 

Advnntnpe in econntm of ninl.mp mint certificates pavnble nftcr comnip 
Objections to Secretary of Stati's proposal repnrdmp bullion nnd mint certificates ... 
If prcmi*s cornet time inferences follow inp therefrom, slated . , 

App , Calcutta quotations for Australian gold , Stli I)i comber 1SG3 to 3rd Nov. 18G1 
Bombay quotations for Australian gold, 12th December 18G3 to 28tli October 18GX ... 
Umtri) States An example of elUct on currencv of small errors of vnluntion 
Aeeonnt of regulation of currency of, from 1792 , 

Uviyi ns at, NoTt See Pavi h Count ver 

Wagi s Hise of, everywhere, especially near the sen const 

West Indies Monetary f\ stun of. described by Mr Arbutlinot of the Treasury' 

Most perfect example of successful ndjuslment of n mixed currency 
Wilson*, Mn Jamts Minute, dated 25th Dec 1859, on introduction of a gold currency 
System in England, where pold is standard, the best, if wo began dc novo . , 

Tins not the case in India, wbero silver has long been the standard , 

To change now would be breach of faith between debtor and creditor . ,, 

Effect or Californian discovery, fall in gold compared with sih’er, G por cent 
Course followed in Holland nnd Belgium, gold demonetised, silvor tnndo standard 
Relutno value of gold nnd silver coins in India, gold nob received after 1852 
Eficet in United States, where double standard obtained till 1853 
Elkct in Franco, wbero also double standard bad prevniled siuco 1801 
, By 1850 gold disappeared from circulation, silver becoming ncfcunl standard 
In Gorman States gold has been demonetised, silver becoming solo standard 
In England single standard not tampered with, and no Olmngo made 
Considers it unwise to tamper with tbo single stnndnrd in. India 
Proposals for chnngo stated under fivo heads 

lsf Some existing gold com to circulate at market price measured in silver 
2nd A gold piece to be coined of given value, sublet to periodical adjustment 
Z>d Sovereign to be legal tender foi Rs 10, tendei limited to 2 sovereigns 
4th, Single standard changed from silvor to gold , silver for snboidinate coins 
6 th A double standard of gold and of silver . ... 

Remarks on 1st plan , objoct of n com to represent fixed value known to all 
If this nbsent, it is reduced to a commodity of fluctuating value , 

, Effect of supplementing Indian curioncy with gold coins, illustrated 

Constant fluctuations must preclude use of such, coins as money ,, , 

Objections almost as grave sbowu to apply to second plan 

Convention between Austria and the Zollvorem plan lomamed a dead letter ... 

3 >d plan not applicable to high-priced metals, objections to plan 
4 th plan might do to begin with, pressuro in England in 1837 nnd 1847 
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WlUO % IIh. JiHEl. — co*kntH. 

ObBgitkmj being cootncted Jn direr chance a breach of faith 

6il plan j doubl* rtancUrd practically permWlon to pay In cheapest metal 

Unobjectionable If existing from early time*, otbexwlto breach of faith 

Effect of doable «tnndird, to anhjeet hold era to lo*a more or lm 

Cheaper dlipiacea dearer cola, will eh b exported at a profit „ 

Qneallon of adrantige to India of adopting gold, anmrtd in negatire „ 

Uorement* of predoia metal* raided by aelf-eetlog principle! 

To disturb or control them wotud only lend to derangement 
Immaterial, whether balance of trade ba paid In gold <xr la allrer 
Conrenlenee of gold to G o t eminent on acore of portability doubtful 
Admitted with regard to iadtrldoals, hot paper currency better 
■Wood, 8r* G, Birr. — See S icxmi vr or Stax*, 

ZoLinarnr. Ccnrcntinn between Austria and the ,.t 
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making it, as far os possible, subservient to the requirements and con 
vemence of tie public with a view to the introduction of a larger re 
form * 

17 Thu* it might be expedient — 

I if//,' — To eep amt o the Office of Currency Commissioner of a 

Presidency from the Mastership of the Mint, — rt de 
evidence of Colonel Hyde Currency Commissioner 
and Master of the Mint at Calcutta 

2 ndly — To enjoin the extension of facilities for the encashment 
of all notes at all Trees ones up to a given small 
amount, say Ha. 200 , 

Srdly , — To permit Treasuries a larger discretion where this may 
be done without muoh chance of loss 

4 Ikly — To establish Offices of Sub-Issue at snob places as may 
be approved of by Local Governments and Ad mi ms 
trataons for the purpose 

BfAJy, — To advise Aooountanta General not to exhibit too great 
a jealousy of remittances in notes, — xnde the Memo 
random of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal on 
this subjeott 

18 It is observed that there is a preponderance of opinion in favor 
of what is called the universal note " if readily convertible 

Yb Tne condition, however, of ready couvortToLuty ia the very difd 
cnlty with which the Government would have to cope, — 

I — In meeting excessive demands on local Treasuries 

II — In arranging for the supply of tehseel* with com 

III — In wnrding off a damaging ran for com on a great centre 

of issue, qf which we have already had experience in 

Bombay j and 

IV — In eubmitting to loss m consequence of the note* being 

largely used for remittance , or, in other words, being 

* 8m k hot* from tb« O-ommUikrcier of Cooci Hrh*r diUd 21 b 4 F#bro*ry 18W I 
eommonlntlom from Ur Temple Chltf Com»l»*ioeeT Centnd Prorlnc**. conT»j*d hi 
Utt*Tt from bl» SecrvUijj *1*0 t Utter from Ur Probyu, ActcmiUat O»o*r»l of tb* Eon 
Jib, di tnl 23rd Jon# 1806. 

t Winy exeillrnt mg^eitkuu with r*j»rd to tb« iffonEng of fiftHt!** for sne* hreeot 
b* found tooog- the inrwen of Collett on tod Offiem la elwrjt of TrtMnrin. 
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made a medium of exchange when a local maiket might 
be unfavorable for the purchase of oidmary bills or 
hoondees. 

20. It is obvious that befoie such a change could be recommended,, 
viz , the mtioduction of the “ universal note,” a more detailed study of 
the subject is required than can be given it by the Commission. They' 
would therefore content themselves with the lemark that the project, 
though undoubtedly most difficult of execution, should by no means be 
dismissed summarily, but should receive the attention due to a very 
wide-spread opiuion which lests, besides, on good authority, that in it 
alone can be found the means of giving reality to a Government Paper 
Currency m India * 

21. The discussion which might be thus originated m the Financial 
Department would natuially comprehend the best available means of 
agency foi circulation as distinguished from the right of issue, including 
the employment of the Banks, which has been discarded m accordance 
with the orders of the Secretary of State . — Vide Secretary of State's 
Financial Despatches, 26th Maich 1860, No 47, and 16th September 
1862, No 158. 

22. "With respect to the issue of a 5-rupee note, the number of 
opinions is slightly in favor of it. 

28. The prepondeiance of argument would, however, seem to be 
against -such an issue, m which view the majority of the Commission 
concur. Attention is particularly invited to the arguments and 
opinions of Baboo Ramgopal Ghose on this point 

24 With respect to the mtioduction of gold, the following points 
seem to be generally and firmly established — 

1 stlg , — That gold coins of various descriptions of mohurs and 
sovereigns — English and Australian — although not 
used as money by the State, are generally at par or 
above par in puce, whether m the Presidency Towns 
or m the cities of the Mofussil , 


* Tide more especially the arguments of Mr Temple m favour of the measure, aJso the 
answers of the Collector of North Cnnara, also the Report of the Board of Revenue, 
North-Western Provinces, also the opinions of the Lieutenant Governor, North-Western 
Provinces, conveyed in a letter from the Secretary to Government, North-Western Pro- 
vinces; also the opinion of Captain Taylor, late Superintendent of Coorg , also the opinions 
of the Commissioner of Mysore , also the opinions of the Commissioner in Sind , also tbo 
opinions of the Dowan of Cochin State , also Note by Honorable G, N Taylor. 



